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CHAPTEB    V I.— con/miMd. 


^V-^niTEAS  of  the  Ghriatjan  hierarchy,  Julian  hastened  to 
envirou  himself  with  the  moat  distinguislied 
of  the  Heathen  philosophers.      Most  of  these,  ''  "^ 

indeed,  pretended  to  be  a  kind  of  prieethood.  Inter- 
cessors between  the  deities  and  the  world  of  man,  they 
wrought  miracles,  foresaw  future  events ;  they  possessed 
the  art  of  purifying  the  soul,  so  that  it  should  be  re- 
united to  the  Primal  Spirit :  the  Divinity  dwelt  within 
them. 

The  obscurity  of  the  names  which  Julian  thus  set 
up  to  rival  in  popular  estimation  an  Athanasius  or  a 
Gregory  of  Nazianzum,  is  not  altogether  to  be  as- 
mbed  to  the  final  success  of  Christianity,  The  im- 
partial verdict  of  posterity  can  scarcely  award  to  these 
men  a  higher  appellation  than  that  of  sophists  and 
rhetoricians.  The  subtlety  and  ingenuity  of  these  more 
imaginative,  perhaps,  but  far  less  profound,  schoolmen  of 
Paganism,  were  wasted  on  idle  reveries,  on  solemn 
trifling,  and  questions  which  it  was  alike  useless  to 
a^tate  and  impossible  to  solve.  The  hand  of  death 
was  alike  upon  the  religion,  the  philosophy,  the  elo- 
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qnence,  of  Greece ;  and  the  temporary  niovemeiit 
which  Julian  excited  was  but  a  feeble  qHiyering,  a  last 
impotent  struggle,  prepai'atory  to  total  dissolntion. 
Masimus  appears,  in  his  own  time,  to  have  been  the 
moat  eminent  of  his  class.  The  writings  of  Libanius 
and  of  lamblichua  alone  survive,  to  any  extent,  the 
general  wreck  of  the  later  Grecian  literature.  The 
geniiiB  and  the  language  of  Plato  were  alike  wanting 
iu  his  degenerate  disciples.  Julian  himself  is,  perhaps, 
the  best,  because  the  plainest  and  most  perspicuous, 
writer  of  his  time:  and  the  "  Cresara"  may  rank  as  no 
unsuccessfid  attempt  at  satiric  irony. 

Maximus  was  the  moet  famous  of  the  school.  He 
had  been  among  the  early  instTuctors  of  Ju- 
lian. The  Emperor  had  scarcely  assumed  the 
throne,  when  he  wrote  to  Maximus  in  the  most  urgent 
and  flattering  terms :  life  was  not  life  without  him.' 
Maximus  obeved  the  summons.  On  his  jouruey  through 
Asia  Minor,  the  cities  vied  with  each  other  in  doing 
honour  to  the  champion  of  Paganism.  When  the  Em- 
peror heard  of  his  arrival  in  Constantinople,  though 
engaged  in  an  important  public  ceremonial,  he  broke  it 
off  at  once  and  hastened  to  welcome  his  philosophic 
guest.  The  roads  to  the  metropolis  were  crowded 
with  sophists,  hurrying  to  bask  in  the  Bunsbine  of  im- 
perial favour."  The  privilege  of  travelling  at  the  public 
cost  by  the  posting  establishment  of  the  empire,  so 
much  abused  by  Conetantins  in  favour  of  the  bishops, 
was  now  conceded  to  some  of  the  philosophers.    Chry- 
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I  A&tliiuB,  auother  sopKist  of  great  reputation,  waa  more 
'  modest  and  more  prudent ;  be  declined  the  dazzling 
bononr,  and  preferred  the  philosophic  quiet  of  his  uative 
town.  Julian  appointed  him,  with  his  wife,  to  the  higb- 
priegtbood  of  Lydia ;  and  Chrysanthius,  with  the  pro- 
phetic discernment  of  worldly  wisdom,  kept  on  amicable 
terms  with  the  Christians.  Of  Libanius,  Julian  writes 
in  rapturom  admiration,  lamblichus  had  united  ail 
that  was  excellent  in  the  ancient  philosophy  and  poetry ; 
Pindar,  Democritus,  and  Orpheus,  were  blended  in  his 
perfect  and  barmonioua  syncretism."  The  wisdom  of 
lamblichus  so  much  dazzled  and  overawed  the  Emperor 
that  he  dared  not  intrude  too  mvicb  of  bis  correspon- 
dence on  the  awfol  sage.  "  One  of  his  letters  s 
in  value  all  the  gold  of  Lydio."  The  influence  of  i 
orer  their  own  age  may  in  general  be  estimated  by  the 
language  of  contemporary  writers.  The  admiration 
they  excite  »  the  test  of  tbeir  power,  at  least  with  their 
own  party.  The  idolatiy  of  the  philosophers  is  confined 
to  the  few  initiate;  and  even  with  their  own  party,  the 
[^osopbers  disappointed  the  high  expectations  which 
fliey  had  excited  of  their  dignified  superiority  to  the 
baser  interests  and  weaknesses  of  mankind.  They  were 
by  no  means  proof  against  the  intoxication  of  court 
favonr ;  they  betrayed  their  vanity,  tbeir  love  of  plea- 
sure, Maximus  himself  is  accused  of  assuming  the 
pomp  and  insolence  of  a  iavourite ;  the  discarded 
eunuchs  had  been  replaced,  it  was  feared  by  a  new. 
not  less  intriguing  or  more  disinterested,  race  of  cour- 
tiers. 

To  the  Christians,  Julian  assumed  the  language  of 
the  most  Uberal  toleration.     His  faTourite  orator  thus 
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JULIAJf  — HIS  SAECASTIC  TOKE. 


described  hk  policy.  "  He  thought  tbat  neither  fire 
ToieimOoooc  "OF  sword  could  chftDge  the  faith  of  mankind ; 
Jauu.  (jjQ  heart  diB04vns  the  hand  which  ie  com- 
pelled by  terror  to  sacrifice,  PersecutionB  only  make 
hypocrites,  who  are  unbelievers  throughout  life,  or 
martyrs  honoured  after  death,''  He  strictly  prohibited 
the  putting  to  death  the  Gahleans  {his  favourite  appel- 
lation of  the  Christians),  as  worthy  rather  of  compassion 
than  of  hatred, "  "  Leave  them  to  punish  themselves, 
poor,  blind,  and  misguided  beings,  who  abandon  the 
most  glorious  privilege  of  mankind,  the  adoration  of 
the  immortal  gods,  to  worship  the  mouldering  remains 
and  bones  of  the  dead." '  He  did  not  perceive  tbat  it 
was  now  too  late  to  reassume  the  old  Eoman  contempt 
for  the  obscure  and  foreign  religion.  Christianity  bad 
sat*  on  the  throne  ;  and  disdain  now  sounded  like  mor- 
tified pride.  And  the  language,  even  the  edicts,  of  the 
Emperor,  under  the  smooth  mask  of  gentleness  and 
pity,  betrayed  the  hittemcBs  of  hostility.  His  conduct 
was  a  perpetual  sarcasm.  It  was  the  interest  of  Pa- 
ganism to  inflame,  rather  than  to  allay,  the  internal 
feuds  of  Christianity.  Juhan  revoked  the  sentence  of 
HI.  BirouUo  banishment  pronounced  against  Arians,  Apolli- 
"■"■  narians,  and  Donatista.    He  determined,  it  is 

said,  to  expose  them  to  a  sort  of  public  exhiljition  of 
intellectual  gladiatorship.  He  summoned  the  advocates 
of  the  several  sects  to  dispute  in  his  presence,  and  pre- 
sided with  mock  solemnity  over  their  debates.  His  own 
voice  was  drowned  in  the  clamour,  till  at  length,  as 

*  LibiD.  Ont  parent,  t.  i.  p.  5G2.  were  on  i\\  occasion  to  be  ptererred— 
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lie  is  williog  neither  to  put  to  death,  '  Hit    uaual    phrase   vas,    "  wor- 

nor  la  injure  Ihe  Chrirtiau  in  uy  man-  ihippFn  uf  Uie  d«il,  and  o!  the  boava 

oer;  but  the  wonbipptn  of  the  gnli  of  nMD." 


though  to  contj-aat  them,  to  their  disadvantage,  with  the 
wild  barbarian  warriors  with  whom  he  had  been  en- 
gaged,— "  Hear  me,"  exclaimed  the  Emperor ;  "  the 
Franks  and  the  AJeraanni  have  heard  me,"  "  No  wild 
beasts,"  he  said,  "  are  ho  savage  and  intractable  as 
Christian  sectaries."  He  even  endured  personal  insult. 
The  statue  of  the  "  Fortune  of  ConBtantinople,"  bearing 
a  cross  in  its  hand,  had  been  set  up  by  Conslantine. 
Jolian  took  away  the  cross,  and  removed  the  Deity  into 
R  splendid  temple.  While  he  was  employed  in  sacrifice, 
he  was  interrupted  by  the  remonstrances  of  Maris,  the 
Arifm  bishop  of  Chalcedon,  to  whom  age  and  blindness 
had  added  courage,  "Peace,"  said  the  Emperor. 
"blind  old  man,  thy  Galilean  God  will  not  restore  thine 
eyesight."  "  I  thank  my  God,"  answered  Maria,  "  for 
my  blindness,  which  spares  me  the  pain  of  beholding 
an  apostate  like  thee."  Julian  calmly  proceeded  in  his 
sacrifice.'' 

The  sagacity  of  Julian  perceived  the  advantage  to  be 
obtained  by  contrasting  the  wealth,  the  power,  and  the 
lofty  tone  of  the  existing  priesthood  with  the  humility 
of  the  primitive  Christians.     On  the  occasion  of  a  dis- 
pate  between  the  Arian  and  orthodox  party  in 
Edessa,  he  confiscated  their  wealth,  in  order,  pn.ieBfans 
as  he  said,  to  reduce  them  to  their  becoming 
and  boasted  poverty.     "  Wealth,  according  to  their  ad- 
mirable law,"  he  ironicaily  says,  "  prevents  them  from 
attaining  the  kingdom  of  heaven." '' 

But  his  hostility  was  not  confined  to  these  indirect 
and  invidious  measures,  or  to  quiet  or  insulting  prtwicgM 
■com.     He  began  by  abrogating  all  the  ex-  '^''^''■™- 
elusive  privileges  of  the  clergy ;  their  immunity  from 
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taxation,  and  exemptions  from  public  duties.  He  would 
not  allow  Christians  to  be  prefects,  as  their  law  pro- 
iiibited  their  adjudging  capital  punishments.  He  re- 
sumed all  the  grants  made  on  the  revenues  of  the 
mnnicipalitieB,  and  the  supplies  of  corn  for  their  main- 
tenance. It  was  an  act  of  more  unwarrantable  yet 
BidBBion  politic  tyranny  to  exclude  them  altogether 
•dtimuoB,  from  the  public  education.  By  a  familiarity 
tvith  the  great  models  of  antiquity,  the  Christian  had 
risen  at  least  to  the  level  of  the  most  correct  and 
elegant  of  the  Heathen  writers  of  the  day.  Though 
something  of  Oriental  expression,  from  the  continual 
adoption  of  language  or  of  imagery  from  the  Sacred 
Writings,  adhered  to  their  style,  yet  even  that  gives 
a  kind  of  raciness  and  originality  to  their  language, 
which,  however  foreign  to  the  purity  of  Attic  Greek, 
is  more  animating  and  attractive  than  the  prolix  and 
languid  periods  of  Libanius,  or  the  vague  metaphysics 
of  lamblichua.  Julian  perceived  the  danger,  and  re- 
sented this  usurpation,  as  it  were,  of  the  arms  of 
Paganism,  and  their  employment  against  their  legiti- 
mate parent.  It  is  not,  indeed,  quite  clear  how  far,  or 
in  what  manner,  the  prohibition  of  Julian  aS'ec^ted  the 
i'j'ii««™oi  Christians.  A  general  system  of  education, 
ctasseB.  for  the  free  and  superior  classes,  had  gradually 
spread  through  the  empire.'  Each  city  maintained  a 
certain  number  of  professors,  according  to  its  size  and 
population,  who  taught  grammar,  rhetoric,  and  phi- 
losophy. They  were  appomted  by  the  magistracy,  and 
partly  paid  from  the  municipal  funds.  Vespasian  first 
assigned  stipends  to  professors  in  Kome,  the  Antonines 
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extended  the  establishment  to  the  other  cities  of  the 
empire.  They  received  two  kinds  of  emolumentH  .  the 
salary  from  the  city,  and  a  email  fixed  gratuity  Irom 
their  scholars.  They  enjoyed  considerable  immunities, 
exemption  from  military  and  civil  service,  and  from  all 
ordinary  taxation.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this 
education,  as  originally  designed,  was  more  or  less 
intimately  allied  with  the  ancient  religion.  The  gi'am- 
inariauB,  the  poets,''  the  orators,  the  phUuBophere  of 
Greece  and  Home,  were  the  writers  whose  works  were 
explained  and  instilled  into  the  youtliful  mind.  "The 
Tital  principle,  Julian  aaserteil,  in  the  writings  of 
Homer,  Hesiod,  Demosthenes,  Herodotus,  Thiicydidee, 
Isocrates,  Lyaias,  was  the  worship  of  the  gods.  Some  of 
tiiese  writers  had  dedicated  themselves  to  Mercury, 
some  to  the  Muses.  Mercury  and  the  Muses  were  the 
tatelar  deities  of  the  Pagan  schook  Tlie  Christians 
had  glided  imperceptibly  into  some  of  these  offices,  and 
perhaps  some  of  the  professors  had  embraced  Chris- 
tiamty.  But  Julian  declared  that  the  Christians  must 
be  shameful  hypocrites,  or  the  most  sordid  of  men,  who. 
for  a  few  driichms,  would  teach  what  they  did  not 
believe."  The  Emperor  might,  with  some  plausibility, 
have  insisted  that  the  ministers  of  public  instruction 
paid  by  the  state,  or  from  public  funds,  should  at  least 
not  be  hostile  to  the  religion  of  the  state.  If  tlie  prohi- 
bition extended  no  farther  than  their  exclusion  from  the 
public  professorships,  the  measure  might  have  worn  some 
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appearance  of  equity ;  but  it  was  the  avowed  policy  of 
Julian  lo  exclude  them,  if  possible,  from  all  advantages 
derived  from  tlie  liberal  study  of  Greek  letters.  The 
original  edict  disclaimed  the  intention  of  compelling  the 
Christians  to  attend  the  Pagan  schools ;  but  it  con- 
temptuously asserted  the  right  of  the  goTernment  to 
control  men  so  completely  out  of  their  senses,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  affected  condescension  to  their  weakness 
and  obfitiDacy."  But  if  the  Emperor  did  not  compel 
them  to  learn,  he  forbade  them  to  teach.  The  inter- 
dict, no  doubt,  extended  to  their  own  private  and 
-separate  schools  for  Hellenic  learning.  They  were  not 
to  instruct  in  Greek  letters  without  the  sanction  of  the 
municipal  magistracy.  He  added  insult  to  this  umtow 
prohibitjon  :  he  taunted  them  with  their  former  avowed 
contempt  for  human  learning ;  ho  would  not  permit 
them  to  lay  their  profane  hands  on  Homer  and  Plato. 
"  Let  them  be  content  to  explain  Matthew  and  Luke  in 
the  churches  of  the  Galileans.""  Some  of  the  Christian 
professors  obeyed  the  imperial  edict."  Proaereeina,  who 
taught  rhetoric  with  great  success  at  Rome,  calmly 
declined  the  overtures  of  the  Emperor,  and  retired  into 
a  private  station.  Musonius,  a  rival  of  the  great  Proee- 
reaius,  was  silenced.  But  they  resorted  to  an  expedient 
which  shows  that  they  had  full  freedom  of  Christian 
instruction.  A  Cliriatian  Homer,  a  Christian  Pindar, 
and  other  works  were  composed  in  which  Christian 
sentiments  and  opinions  were  interwoven  into  the  lan- 


'  Juliim.  Epist  xlii.  p.  420.  Sc 
cmte,  T.  IS.  Theadoret,  iit.  t 
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gnage  of  the  origioal  poets.  The  piety  of  the  s^ 
gieatly  admired  these  Christian  parodies,  which,  how- 
■erer,  do  not  seem  to  have  maintained  their  ground  even 

the  Christian  schools.'' 

Jnlion  ia  charged  with  employing  unworthy  or  insi- 
dioii»  arts  to  extort  au  involuntary  assent  to 
Paganism.  Heathen  symbols  everywhere  re-  ummirnnaM 
placed  those  of  Christianity.  The  medals  '  ^* 
display  a  great  variety  of  deities,  with  their  attributes- 
Jupiter  is  crowning  the  Emperor,  Mars  and  Mercury 
inspire  him  with  military  skill  and  eloquence.  'ITie 
monogram  of  Christ  disappeared  from  the  Labarum,  and 
on  the  standai-ds  were  represented  the  gods  of  Paganism. 
As  the  troops  defiled  before  the  Emperor,  each  man  was 
ordered  to  throw  a  few  grains  of  frankincenBe  upon  an 
altar  which  stood  before  him.  The  Christiana  were 
horror-stricken,  when  they  found  that,  instead  of  an  act 
of  legitimate  respect  to  the  Emperor,  they  had  been 
betrayed  into  paying  homage  to  idols.  Some  bitterly 
lamented  their  involuntary  sacrilege,  and  indignantly 
threw  down  their  arms ;  some  of  thera  are  said  to  have 
surrounded  the  palace,  and  loudly  avowing  that  they 
were  Christians,  reproached  the  Emperor  with  his 
treachery,  and  cast  down  the  largess  that  they  had 
received.  Eor  this  breach  of  discipline  and  insult  to 
the  Emperor,  they  were  led  out  to  military  execution. 
They  vied  with  each  other,  it  is  said,  for  the  honours 
;ti  martyrdom.'    But  the  bloody  scene  was  interrupted 


1  Afler  the  de.th  of  Julian,  they 
■ra  coalcmptUDUslif  thrown  uide  bj 
«  Chrutiaos   llwaiselveB.      Tii-  « 

S«!.ntM,E,  H.  iii.  16. 
'  lonMO,   VtleBllBbn,  and  Vilen^ 


the  rutnre  Empcton,  are  Biid  to  have 
boen  aiDDDg  those  who  refused  to  serve 
in  the  Bnny.  Julinn,  however,  de- 
clined to  Accept  the  tesiguation  of  tbt 
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by  a  messenger  from  the  Emperor,  who  contented  him- 
Belf  with  expelling  them  from  the  army,  and  sending 
them  into  banishment. 

Actual  persecutions,  though  un authorised  by  the  im.- 
^^  perial  edicts,  would  take  place  in  some  parte 
from  the  collision  of  the  two  parties.  The 
Pagans,  now  invested  in  authority,  would  not  always  be 
disposed  to  use  that  authority  with  discretion,  and  the 
Pagan  populace  would  seize  the  opportunity  of  revenging 
the  Tiolfttion  of  their  temples,  or  the  interniptiou  of 
their  rites,  by  the  more  zealous  Christians.  No  doubt 
the  language  of  an  address  delivered  to  Constantins 
and  Constaua  had  expressed  the  sentiments  of  a  large 
[>arty  among  the  Cliristiana.  "Destroy  without  fear, 
destroy  ye,  most  religious  Emperors,  the  ornaments  of 
the  temples.  Coin  the  idols  into  money,  or  melt  them 
into  useful  metal.  Confiscate  all  their  endowments  for 
the  advantage  of  the  Emperor  and  of  the  government. 
God  has  sanctioned,  by  your  recent  victories,  your  hos- 
tility to  the  temples,"  The  writer  proceeds  to  thunder 
out  the  passages  of  the  Mosaic  law,  which  enforce  the 
duty  of  the  extirpation  of  idolaters.'  No  doubt,  in 
many  places,  the  eager  fanaticism  of  the  Christians  had 
outstripped  the  tardy  movements  of  imperial  zeal.  In 
many  cases  it  would  now  be  thought  an  act  of  religion 
to  reject — in  others,  it  would  be  impossible  to  satisfy — the 
demands  for  restitution.  The  best  authenticated  acta 
of  direct  persecution  relate  to  these  disputes.  Nor  can 
Julian  himself  be  exculpated  from  the  guilt,  if  not  of 
conniving  at,  of  faintly  rebuking  these  tumultuous  acts 
of  revenge  or  of  \vanf«n  outrage.  In  some  of  the 
SjTian  towns,  Gaza,  Hierapolis,  and  Cresarea,  the  Pagaoa 

I  Julim  Firmicm  Slalerniis,  de  Enure  Pro6inorQin  EdiKioQuni,  c.  29. 
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had  perpel  rated  cruelties  too  horrible  to  detail.  Not 
content  with  massacring  the  Christians,  with  every  kind 
of  indignity,  they  had  treated  their  lifeless  remdna  with 
onprecedented  outrage.  They  sprinkled  the  entraiU 
of  their  victims  with  harley,  that  the  fowls  might  be 
tempted  to  devour  them.  At  Heliopolis,  their  cannibal 
fury  did  not  shrink  from  tasting  tlie  blood  and  the 
inward  parts  of  murdered  priests  and  virgins.  Julian 
calmly  expresses  his  regret  that  the  restorers  kmi<™umi 
of  the  temples  of  the  gods  have  in  some  ""'"p'^^ 
iiutances  exceeded  his  expressed  intentions;  whicli, 
however,  seem  to  have  authorised  the  destruction  of  the 
Christian  churches,  or  at  least  some  of  their  sacred  places.' 
Julian  made  an  inauspicious  choice  in  the  battle-field 

^<Hl  which  he  attempted  to  decide  his  conflict  jniittncrm. 
*ith  Christianity.     Christianity  predominated  ul'-^^a 
to  a  greater  extent  in  Constantinople  aud  in  *™'™^ 
Antioch  than  in  any  other  cities  of  the  empire.     In 
Home   he  might   have   appealed   to  the   antiquity   of 
Heathenism,  and  its  eternal  association  with  the  glories 
of  the  republic.     In  Athens,  he  would  have  combined 
in  more  amicable  confederacy  the  philosophy  and  the 
religion.    In  Athens  his  accession  had  givE'n  a  consi- 
derable impulse  to  Paganism ;  the  temples  with   the 
rest  of  the  public  buildings,  had  renewed  their  youth." 


•  Greg.  Niiinni.     Socrates,  iii.  14. 
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CONSTANTINOPLE  —  ANTIOCH,  Book  III, 

Elensis,  which  had  fallen  into  ruin,  now  reassumed  its 
splendour,  and  might  liave  been  wisely  made  the  centre 
of  his  new  system.  But  in  Constantinople  all  was 
modem  and  Chrietian.  Piety  to  the  imperial  founder 
was  closely  connected  with  devotion  to  his  religion. 
Jnhan  could  only  restore  the  fanes  of  the  tutelary  gods 
of  old  Byzantium ;  he  coidd  strip  the  Fortune  of  the 
city  of  her  Christian  attributes ;  but  he  could  not  give 
a  Pagan  character  to  a  city  which  had  gro'iyn  up  under 
Q^^i^,  Christian  auspices.  Constantinople  remained 
"""p'*-  contumaciously  and  uniformly  Clirietian.  An- 
■'"'^  tioch  had  been  a  chief  seat  of  that  mingled 
Oriental  and  Grecian  worship  of  the  Sun  which  had 
grown  np  in  all  the  Hellenised  parts  of  Asia ;  the  name 
of  Daphne  given  to  the  sacred  grove,  implied  that  the 
iictiona  of  Greece  had  been  domicihated  in  Syria. 

Antioch  was  now  divided  by  two  incongruouB,  but 
equally  dominant  passions — devotion  to  Christianity,  and 
attachment  to  the  games,  the  theatre,  and  every  kind 
of  public  amusement.  The  bitter  sarcasms  of  Juhan  on 
the  latter  subject  are  justified  and  couflrmed  by  the 
grave  and  serious  admonitions  of  Chrysostom.  By  a 
singular  coincidence,  Antioch  came  into  collision  with 
the  strongest  prejudices  of  Julian.  His  very  virtues 
were  fatal  to  his  success  in  the  re-estabhshment  of 
Paganism ;  its  connexion  with  the  amusements  of  the 
people  Julian  repudiated  with  philosophic  disdain.  In- 
stead of  attempting  to  purify  the  degenerate  taste,  ha 
had  all  the  austerity  of  a  Pagan  monk.  Public  exhibi- 
bitions  were  interdicted   to   his  reformed   priesthood; 


rettorer.  "Ip5ie  ilia  biuiBrum  ai'tinm  I  nnt.  In  miaeTBodiun  rultum  coDd' 
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once,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  the  Emperor  entered 
the  theatre,  remained  in  undisguised  weariness,  and  with- 
drew in  disgust.  He  was  equally  impatient  of  wasting 
hia  time  as  a  spectator  of  the  chariot  race ;  lie  attended 
occaeionaily,  out  of  respect  to  the  presiding  deity  of 
the  games ;  saw  flye  or  six  courses,  and  retired."  Yet 
Paganism  might  appear  to  welcome  Julian  to  j„|j„  „ 
Antioch.  It  had  still  many  followers,  who  A""**- 
cinng  with  fond  attachment  to  ite  pomps  and  gay  proces- 
Biona,  The  whole  city  poured  forth  to  receiye  him ;  by 
some  he  was  hailed  as  a  deity.  It  happened  to  be  the 
festival  of  Adonis ;  and  the  loud  shouts  of  welcome  to 
the  Emperor  were  mingled  with  the  wild  and  shrill 
cries  of  the  women,  waihng  that  Syrian  symbol  of  the 
universal  deity,  the  Sun.  It  miglit  seem  an  awful 
omen  that  the  rites  which  mourned  the  departure  of 
the  genial  deity  should  welcome  his  ardent  worshipper.*' 
The  outward  appearauce  of  religion  must  have  affected 
Job'an  with  alternate  hope  and  disappointment.  From 
all  quarters,  diviners,  augurs,  magicians,  enchanters, 
the  priests  of  Cybele  and  of  the  other  Eastern  religions, 
flocked  to  Antioch.  Hia  palace  was  crowded  with  men, 
whom  Chrysostom  deseribefi  as  branded  with  every  crime, 
as  infamous  for  poisonings  and  witchcrafts.  "  Men  who 
had  grown  old  in  prisons  and  in  the  mines,  and  who 
maintained  their  wretched  existence  by  the  most  dis- 
graceful trades,  were  suddenly  advanced  to  places  of 
dignity,  and  invested  with  the  priesthood  and  sacrificial 
functions.*  The  severe  Julian,  as  he  passed  through 
B  city,  "  was  encircled  by  the  profligate  of  every  age. 


|t  UisopogDii,  p.  339,  340. 
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aughter  and  m 
tbe  ardent.    " 


and  by  prostitutes  with  their  wanton  laughti 
shamelesa  language.  Among  the  former,  the  ardent, 
youthful,  and  ascetic  preacher  probably  included  all 
the  Theui^sta  of  the  philosophic  school ;  the  latter 
sentence  deBcribes  the  festal  processions,  which  no  doubt 
retained  much  of  their  old  voluptuous  character.  Julian 
Trapie  M  ascended  the  lofty  top  of  Mount  Casius,  to 
owns.  solemnise,  under  the  broad  and  nll-embracii^ 
cope  of  heaven,  the  rites  of  Jupiter  Philius."  But  in  the 
^^  luxurious  groves  of  Daphne,  he  was  doomed 
to  a  melancholy  disappointment.  The  grove 
remained  with  all  its  beautiful  scenery,  its  shady  re- 
cesses, ite  cool  and  transparent  streams,  in  which  the 
Heathen  inhobitanta  of  Antioch  had  mingled  their 
religious  rites  with  their  private  enjoyments.  But  a 
serious  gloom,  a  solemn  quiet,  pervaded  the  whole  place. 
The  temple  of  Apollo,  the  magnificent  edifice  in  Trhich 
the  devotion  of  former  ages  had  sacrificed  hecatombs, 
where  the  clouds  of  incense  had  soared  above  the 
grove,  and  in  whicli  the  pomp  of  Oriental  worship  had 
assembled  half  Syria,  was  silent  and  deserted.  He 
expected  (in  his  own  words'")  a  magnificent  procession, 
victims,  libations,  dances,  incense,  boys  with  white  and 
gracetiil  vests  and  with  minds  as  pure  and  unspotted, 
dedicated  to  the  service  of  the  god.  He  entered  the 
temple ;  he  found  a  solitary  priest,  with  a  single  goose 
for  sacrifice.  The  indignant  Emperor  poured  out  hia 
resentment  in  the  bitterest  language;  he  reproached 
the  impiety,  the  shameful  parsimony  of  the  inhabitants, 
who  enjoyed  the  large  estates  attached  to  the  temple^ 


>  TIm  Jupiter  Philiui,  or  Cbuob.  |  ibt  dtj.     St.   Hmitio 
Tiif  ^  irai  the   tuWUrj  ddtv  of  I  B«ui,  iii.  6. 
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and  tliua  neglected  its  services ;  wlio  at  the  same  time 
permitted  their  wives  to  laviah  their  treaoures  on  the 
infamous  Galileans,  and  on  their  scandalous  banquets, 
called  the  Maiuma. 

Julian  determined  to  restore  the  majeaty  of  th& 
temple  and  worship  of  Apollo.  But  it  was  first  neces- 
sary to  disposaesa  the  Christian  usurper  of  the  sacred 
tlace.  The  remains  of  Babylas,  the  martyred  Renmunof 
'"  ihop  of  Antioch,  who  had  suffered,  probably  ^'^'"^ 
the  Decian  persecution,  had  been  removed  eleven 
before  to  Daphne ;  and  the  Christians  crowded  to 
pay  their  devotions  near  his  tomb.  The  Christians 
assert,  that  the  baffled  Apollo  confessed  himself  abashed 
in  the  presence  of  the  saint ;  his  oracle  dared  not  break 
silence.'^  At  all  events,  Julian  determined  to  purify 
the  grove  from  the  contamination  of  this  worship.  The 
remains  of  Babylaa  were  ordered  to  be  transported  bat-k 
to  Antioch,  They  were  met  by  a  solemn  procession  of 
a  great  part  of  the  inhabitants.  Tlie  relics  were  raised 
on  a  chariot,  and  conducted  in  triumph,  with  the  excited 
multitude  dancing  before  it,  and  thundering  out  the 
maledictory  psalm : — "  Confounded  be  all  they  that  wor- 
ship carved  images,  and  delight  in  vain  idols."  Julias 
attempted  to  punish  this  outburst  of  popular  feeling. 
But  the  firmness  of  the  first  victim  who  endured  the 
tortnre,  and  the  remonstrances  of  the  Prefect  Sallust, 
brought  him  back  to  his  better  temper  of  mind.  The 
restoration  of  the  temple  was  urged  on  with  zealous 
haste.  A  splendid  peristyle  arose  around  it ;  when  at 
midnight  Julian  received  the  intelligence  ureinuie 
that  the  temple  was  on  fire.  The  roof  and  all  '™''''- 
the  ornaments  were  entirely  consumed,  and  the  statue 

'  Oir^aaiUim,  Ont  in  S.  BobyWn. 
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of  the  god  himself,  of  gilded  wood,  yet  of  snch  as- 
tonighiiig  workmanship  that  it  is  said  to  have  enforced 
the  homage  of  the  conquering  Sapor,  wsb  burned  to 
ashea.  The  Christians  beheld  the  manifest  wrath  of 
Heaven,  and  asserted  that  the  lightning  had  come  down 
and  smitten  the  idolatrous  edifice.  Julian  ascribed  the 
conflagration  to  the  malice  of  the  Christiana.  The 
moat  probable  account  is,  that  a  devout  worshipper  had 
lighted  a  number  of  torches  before  an  image  of  the 
Queen  of  Heaven,  which  had  set  fire  to  some  part  of 
the  building.  Julian  exacted,  as  it  were,  reprisais  on 
Christianity ;  he  ordered  the  cathedral  of  Antioch  to  be 
closed.  His  orders  were  executed  with  insult  to  the 
saered  place,  and  the  spoliation  of  the  sacred  vessels.^ 

Julian,  in  the  mean  time,  was  not  regardless  of  the 
advancement  of  the  Pagan  interest  in  other  parts  of 
the  empire.  Alexandria  could  not  be  at  peaee 
wliile  any  kind  of  reUgious  excitement  in- 
flamed the  minds  of  men.  The  character  of  George, 
OMTge.  the  Arian  bishop  of  Alexandria,  is  loaded  by 
Arijd  bidiop  Heathen  as  well  aa  by  Christian  writers  with 
BodrijL  every  kind  of  obloquy.     His  low  birth;   the 

base  and  sordid  occupations  of  his  youth ;  his  servile 
and  intriguing  meanness  in  manhood ;  his  tyranny  in. 
power,  trace,  as  it  were,  his  whole  liie  with  increasing 
odiousness.  Yet,  extraordinary  as  it  may  seem,  the 
Arian  part-y  could  find  no  man  of  better  reputation  to 
fill  this  important  post ;  and  George,  the  impartial 
tyrant  of  all  parties,  perished  at  last,  the  victim  of  his 
zealous  hostility  to  Paganism.  A  chief  cause  of  the 
unpopularity  of  George  was  the  assertion  of  the  im- 
perial right  over  the  fee-simple  of  the  land  on  whicfa 

■I  ^miD.  Uuc  nii.  13,     Tbeodor,  iii.  II.     Soiojiea,  T,  2C. 
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AlezBudria  waa  built.  This  right  was  gravely  deduced 
from  Alexander  tte  Great.  During  the  reigu  of 
CoDBtantiuB,  George  had  seized  every  opportunity  of 
depre^ing  and  insulting  Paganism  ;  he  had  interdicted 
the  festivals  aud  the  sacrifices  of  the  Heathen ;  lie  had 
pillaged  the  gifts,  the  statues,  and  ornameuts  of  their 
temple ;  he  had  heen  heard,  as  he  passed  the  temple 
eitlier  of  Serapis  himself,  or  of  the  Fortune  of  the  city, 
to  utter  the  contemptuous  expression,  "  How  long  will 
this  sepulchre  be  permitted  to  stand?"'  He  bad 
discovered  a  cave  where  the  Mithriac  mysteries  were 
said  to  have  beeu  carried  on  with  a  horrible  sacrifice  of 
human  life.  The  heads  of  a  number  of  youtlis  were 
exposed  (probably  disinterred  from  some  old  cemetery 
near  which  these  ritea  had  heen  established),  as  of  the 
victims  of  this  sanguinary  idolatry.  Tlie  insults  aud 
outrages  rankled  in  the  hearts  of  tlie  Pagans.  The  fate 
of  Artemius,  the  Duke  of  Egypt,  the  friend  and  abettor 
of  George  in  all  his  tyrannical  proceedings,  prepared 
the  way  for  that  of  George.  Artemius  was  suspected 
of  being  concerned  in  the  death  of  GaUua.  He  was 
charged  with  enormous  delinquencies  by  the  people  of 
Alexandria.  Whether  as  a  retribution  for  the  former 
offence  t^ainst  the  brother  of  Julian,  or  as  the  penalty 
for  his  abuse  of  his  authority  in  his  government, 
Artenaius  was  condemned  to  death.  The  intelligence 
of  his  execution  was  the  signal  for  a  general  insurrection 
of  the  Pagans  in  Alexandria.  The  palace  of  George 
was  invested  by  a  frantic  mob.  In  aji  instant  he  was 
dragged  forth,  murdered,  trampled  under  foot, 
dragged  along  the  streets,  and  at  length  torn 
limb   from  limb.     With  him  perished  two  officetB  of 

•  Atom.  MBTwU.nli.  11.    Socrates, ui,  1, 
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the  empire,  Draeontius,  master  of  the  mint,  and  the 
Count  Diodoms ;  the  one  accused  of  having  destroyed 
an  altar  of  Serapia,  the  other  of  having  biiilt  a  church. 
The  mangled  remains  of  these  miserable  men  were 
paraded  through  the  streets  on  the  back  of  a  camel, 
and  at  leugth,  lest  they  should  be  enshrined  and 
worshipped  as  the  relics  of  martyrs,  cast  into  the  sea. 
The  Christians,  however,  of  all  parties,  appear  to  have 
looked  with  unconcern  on  the  fate  of  this  episcopal 
tryant,'^  whom,  the  general  hatred,  if  it  did  not  excite 
them  to  assist  in  his  massacre,  prevented  them  from 
attempting  to  defend.  Julian  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
people  of  Alexandria.  W'hile  he  admitted,  in  the 
strongest  terms,  the  guilt  of  Geoi^e,  he  severely 
rebuked  their  violence  and  presumption  in  thus  taking 
the  law  into  their  own  hands,  and  the  horrible  in- 
humanity of  tearing  like  dogs  the  bodies  of  men  iD 
pieces,  and  then  presuming  to  lift  up  their  blood-stained 
hands  to  the  gods.  He  admitted  that  their  indignation 
for  their  outraged  temples  and  insulted  gods  might 
naturally  madden  them  to  just  resentment;  but  they 
should  have  awaited  the  calm  and  deliberate  course  of 
justice,  which  would  have  exacted  due  pimishraent 
from  the  offender.  Julian  secured  to  himself  part  of 
the  spoils  of  the  murdered  prelate.  George  had  a 
splendid  library,  rich  not  merely  in  the  writings  of  the 
Galileans,  but,  what  Julian  esteemed  as  infinitely  more 
precious,  the  works  of  the  Greek  orators  and  philo- 
sophers. The  first  he  would  willingly  have  destroyed, 
the  latter  he  commanded  to  be  carefully  reserved  ktr 
liis  own  use.* 

'  "  Potcrsiitque  miMrBiitli  homines  I  odlo    omoa    Miicnib     flBgnliut." 
■J  cruddc  BUpplidum  ievati,  Christia,     Amm,  Msrcell.  nii.  1 1. 
nmuai  adjameatit  deftudi,  ni  Gcorgii  I      I  Juliui.  Epbt.  li.  &  i. 
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in  tiie  place  of  George  arose  a  more  powerful 
ftdverBary.  Julian  knew  and  dreaded  the  character  of 
Athanasiiis,  who,  during  these  tumuita,  had 
quietly  resumed  his  authority  over  the  ortho- 
dox ChriBtiana  of  Alexandria.  The  general  edict  of 
Julian  for  the  recall  of  all  exiles  contained  no  excep- 
tion ;  and  Athanasius  availed  himself  of  ita  protecting 
authority,''  Under  his  auspices,  the  church,  even  in 
these  disastrous  times,  resumed  its  vigour.  The  Arians, 
terrified  perhaps  by  the  hostility  of  the  Pagans, 
hastened  to  reunite  themselves  to  the  church ;  and 
Julian  heard,  with  bitter  indignation,  that  some  Pagan 
females  had  received  baptism  from  Athanasius.  Julian 
expressed  his  astonishment,  not  that  Athanasius  had 
returned  from  exile,  but  that  he  had  dared  to  resume 
his  see.  He  ordered  him  into  instant  banishment.  He 
appealed,  in  a  letter  to  the  prefect,  to  the  mighty 
Serapis,  that  if  Athanasius,  the  enemy  of  the  gods,  wa^ 
not  expelled  from  the  city  before  the  calends  of 
December,  he  should  impose  a  heavy  fine.  "By  his 
influence  the  gods  were  brought  into  contempt;  it 
would  be  better,  therefore,  that  'this  most  wicked 
Athanasiua'  were  altogether  banished  from  Egypt." 
To  a  supplication  from  the  Christian  iuhabitante  of  the 
city  in  favour  of  Athanasius,  he  returned  a  sarcastic 
and  contemptuous  reply,  reminding  the  people  of 
Alexandria  of  their  descent  from  Pagan  ancestors,  and 
<rf  file  greatness  of  the  gods  they  worshipped,  and 
expressing  his  astonishment  that  they  should  prefer  the 
worship  of  Jesus,  the  Word  of  God,  to  that  of  the  Sun, 
the  glorious  and  visible  and  eternal  emblem  of  the 
Deity.' 


h  Julian,  E^st.  nW.  p,  3: 
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In  other  parts,  juatified  perhaps  in  their  former 
excesses,  or  encouraged  to  future  acta  of  violence,  by 
the  impunity  of  the  Alexandrians,  Paganism  awoke,  if 
not  to  make  reprisals  by  conversion,  at  least  to  take  a 
bloody  revenge  on  its  Christian  adversaries.'  The 
atrocious  persecutions  of  the  fanatic  populace,  in  some  of 
the  cities  of  Syria,  have  already  been  noticed.  The 
aged  Mark  of  Arethusa  was,  if  not  the  most  blameless, 
at  least  the  victim  of  these  cruelties  whose  life  ought 
to  have  been  sanctified  even  by  the  rumour  which 
ascribed  the  preservation  of  Julian,  when  an  infant,  to 
iwib  of  the  pious  bishop.  Mark  was  accused  of  having 
AretbuM.  destroyed  a  temple;  he  was  summoned  to 
rebuild  it  at  his  own  expense.  But  Mark,  with  the 
virtues,  inherited  the  primitive  poverty  of  the  Apostles ; 
and,  even  if  he  had  had  the  power,  no  doubt,  would 
have  resisted  this  demand."  But  the  furious  populace, 
(according  to  Sozomen,  men,  women,  and  schoolboys), 
seized  on  the  old  man,  and  inflicted  every  torment 
which  their  inventive  barbarity  could  suggest.  The 
patience  and  calm  temperament  of  the  old  man  resisted 
and  survived  the  cruelties.™  Julian  is  said  to  have 
expressed  no  indignation,  and  ordered  no  punishment. 
The  prefect  Sallust  reminded  him  of  the  disgrace  to 
which  Paganism  was  exposed,  by  being  thus  put  to 
shame  by  a  feeble  old  man. 

The  policy  of  Julian  induced  him  to  seek  out  every 
alliance  which  could  strengthen  the  cause  of  Paganism 
against  Christianity.     Polytheism  courted  an  unnatural 


I  Julian.  Epat.  i.  p.  377.  [      ■  Soiompn  gires  the  most  detaiiaj 

'  AuMrding  to  Theodoitt,  'O  H,  account  of  this  cruel  scene,  cleaily  a 

ttat  its  tafBiiay  f^,   rh   iBoXir  pppular  tami^lt,  whicb  the  nulhoiitiel 
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with  Judaism ;  their  bond  of  connection  was  their 
common  hatred  to  Christianity.  It  is  not  j,j^„  „o,^ 
clear  whether  Julian  was  sufficiently  ae-  *«■''■■"«- 
quainted  with  the  writings  of  the  Christians,  distinctly 
to  apprehend  that  they  considered  the  final  destruction 
of  the  Jewish  temple  to  be  one  of  the  great  prophecies 
on  which  their  religion  rested.  The  rebuilding  of  that 
temple  was  bringing,  as  it  were,  this  question  to  dii'ect 
issue ;  it  was  an  appeal  to  God,  whether  he  had  or  had 
not  finally  rejected  the  people  of  Israel,  and  admitted 
the  Christians  to  all  their  great  and  exchisiTe  privileges, 
At  all  events,  the  elevation  of  Judaism  was  the  depres- 
sion of  Christianity.  It  set  the  Old  Testament,  to 
which  the  Christians  appealed,  in  'direct  and  hostile 
opposition  to  the  New. 

The  profound  interest  awakened  in  the  Jewish  mind 
showed  that  the  race  of  Israel  embraced,  with  eager 
fervour,  this  solemn  appeal  to  Heaven.  With  the  joy 
which  animated  the  Jew,  at  this  unexpet'ted  Bummons 
to  return  to  his  native  land  and  to  rebuild  his  fallen 
temple,  mingled,  no  doubt^  some  natural  feeling  of 
triumph  and  of  gratified  animosity  over  the  Christian. 
In  every  part  of  the  empire  the  Jews  awoke  from  their 
slumber  of  abasement  and  of  despondency.  It  was  not 
for  thera  to  repudiate  the  overtures  of  Paganism.  The 
Emperor  acknowledged  their  God  by  the  rrifrmines 
permission  to  build  again  the  temple  to  his  ^"i^J,^ 
glory;  and,  if  not  as  the  sole  and  supreme  God,  ""J^™"!""- 
yet  Julian's  language  affected  a  monotheistic  tone,  and 
they  might  indulge  the  fond  hope  that  the  re-establish- 
ment of  the  temple  upon  Mount  Moriah  might  be 
preparatory  to  the  final  triiimph  of  their  faith,  in  the 
.'e-struck  veneration  of  the  whole  world ;  the  com- 
lencement   of  the  JHessiah'a  kingdom*,   \.\ie  iEraTi  (A 
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their  long-rfelayed,  but,  at  leugth,  approaching  millea- 
iiiiiiu  of  empire  and  of  religious  supremacy.  Those 
who  coiild  not  contribute  their  personal  labour  devoted 
their  wealth  to  the  national  work.  The  extent  of  their 
(sacrifices,  the  eagerness  of  their  hopes,  rather  belong  to 
the  province  of  Jewish  history.  But  every  precaution 
was  taken  to  secure  the  urduterrupted  progress  of  the 
work.  It  was  not  an  affair  of  the  Jewish  nation,  but  of 
the  imperial  goverament.  It  was  entrusted  to  the 
ruler  of  the  province,  as  the  delegate  of  the  Emperor. 
funds  were  advanced  from  the  public  treasury ;  and,  if 
the  Jews  themselves,  of  each  sex  and  of  every  age,  took 
pride  in  hallowing  their  own  hands  by  assisting  in 
heaping  up  the  holy  earth,  or  hewing  the  stone  to  be 
employed  in  this  sacred  design ;  if  they  wrought  their 
wealth  into  tools  of  the  precious  metala,  shovels  and 
spades  of  silver,  which  were  to  become  valued  heirlooms 
as  consecrated  by  this  pious  service,  the  Emperor 
seemed  to  take  a  deep  personal  interest  in  the  design, 
wliich  was  at  once  to  immortalize  hid  magnificence,  and 
to  assist  his  other  glorious  undertakings.  The  Jews, 
who  acknowledged  that  it  was  not  la;vful  to  offer 
saciifice  except  on  that  holy  place,  were  to  propitiate 
their  God,  dui'ing  his  expedition  into  Persia;  and  on 
[lis  triumphant  return  from  that  region,  he  promised  to 
iinite  with  them  in  adoration  in  the  restored  city  and 
in  the  reconstructed  fane  of  the  great  God  of  the 
Jews." 

Judaism   and  Paganism  had  joined  in  this  solemn 

adjuration,  as  it  were,  of  the  Deity.    Their  vows 

were  met  with  discomfiture  and  disappointment. 

The  simple  fact  of  the  interruption  of  their  labours, 

»    In   Ilia   letter  to   the  Jew5,    he  I  in  his  Thcologic  Fmgment  {p.  296*, 
mi's-  ihe  Ood  ol'  the  Jews,  uptirrvv  ;  1  ^1^701  Bfos. 
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ily  an  event,  whicli  the  mass  of  maukuid  could  not  but 
consider  prjeteruatura],  even  as  reootded  by  the  Fagsu 
historians,  appeared,  in  the  more  excited  and  imagiria- 
tiya  minds  of  the  Christians,  a  miracle  of  the  most 
terrific  and  appalling  nature.  Few,  if  any,  of  the 
Christians  could  have  been  eye-witneasea  of  the  scene. 
The  Christian  world  would  have  averted  its  face  in 
horror  from  the  impious  design.  The  relation  must,  in 
the  first  instance,  have  come  from  the  fears  of  the 
discomfited  and  affrighted  workmen.  The  main  fact  is 
indisput^le,  that,  as  they  dug  down  to  the  foundations, 
terrific  esploaiona  took  place ;  what  seemed  balls  of  fire 
burst  forth ;  the  works  were  shattered  to  pieces ;  clouds 
of  smoke  and  dust  enveloped  the  whole  in  dai-kness, 
broke  only  by  the  wild  and  fitful  glare  of  the 
flames.  Again  the  work  was  renewed  by  the  obstinate 
zeal  of  the  Jews ;  again  they  were  repelled  by  this 
miseen  and  irresistible  power,  till  they  cast  away  their 
implements,  and  abandoned  the  work  in  huiuiliatioti 
aad  despair.  How  far  natural  causes — the  ignition  of 
the  foul  vapours,  confined  in  the  deeply  excavated 
of  the  hill  of  the  temple,  according  to  the 
'Tecent  theorj' — will  account  for  the  facta,  as  they  are 
)«lated  in  the  simpler  narrative  of  Marcellinua,  may 
admit  of  some  question ;  but  the  philosophy  of  the  age, 
whether  Heathen  or  Christian,  was  as  unable  as  it  was 
unwilling  to  trace  such  appalling  events  to  the  uuvarjing 
operaticms  of  nature." 


«  Sm  H.  Guisofs  note  od  Gibbon, 
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Christiauity  may  have  embellished  this  wonderful 
event,  but  Judaism  and  Paganism  confessed  by  their 
terrors  the  prostration  of  their  hopes.  The  work  waa 
abandoned ;  and  the  Christians  of  later  ages  could 
appeal  to  the  remains  of  the  shattered  works  and 
unfinished  excavations,  as  tlie  unanawei-able  sign  of  the 
diyine  wrath  against  their  odversariea,  as  the  public 
and  miraculous  declaration  of  God  in  favour  of  their 
insulted  religion. 

But  it  was  not  as  Emperor  alone  that  the  indefa- 
tigable Julian  laboured  to  overthrow  the  Christian 
religion.  It  was  not  by  the  public  edict,  the  more 
partial  iavour  aliown  to  the  adherents  of  Paganism,  the 
insidious  disparagement  of  Christianity  by  the  de- 
pression of  its  ministers  and  apostles,  and  the  earnest 
elevation  of  Heathenism,  to  a  moral  code  and  an 
harmonious  religion,  with  all  the  pomp  of  a  sumptuous 
ritnal ;  it  was  not  in  the  council,  or  the  camp,  or  the 
temple  alone,  that  Julian  stood  forth  aa  the  avowed 
Wriitapiof  antagonist  of  Christianity.  He  was  ambitious, 
''"^^  as  a  writer,  of  confuting  its  principles  and 
disproving  its  veracity :  he  passed  iu  his  closet  the  long 
nights  of  the  winter,  and  continued,  during  his  Persian 
campaign,  his  elaborate  work  i^inst  the  faith  of  Christ- 
He  seemed,  aa  it  were,  possessed  with  an  equal  hatred 
of  those  whom  he  considered  the  two  most  dangerous 
enemies  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  Persians  and  the 
Christians.     While  oppressed  by  all  the  serious  cares  of 


dies,  Ihsrefare,  1  ihould  yenlnre 
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organiaiiig  and  moving  such  an  army  aa  might  bring 
back  the  glorious  days  of  Germaiiicus  oi  of  Trajan ; 
while  his  ambition  contemplated  nothing  less  than  the 
permanent  humiliation  of  the  great  Eastern  rival  of  the 
empire ;  his  literary  vanity  found  time  for  its  exercise, 
and  in  all  his  visions  of  military  glory  and  conquest, 
Julian  never  lost  sight  of  his  fame  aa  an  author."  It  is 
difficult  to  judge  from  the  fragments  of  this  w„,k  .gaiiat 
work,  selected  for  confutation  after  his  death  cm«<"«'1'. 
by  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  of  the  power,  or  even  of  the 
candour,  ahovm  by  the  imperial  controversialist.  But 
it  appears  to  have  been  composed  in  a  purely  polemic 
spirit ;  with  no  lofty  or  comprehensive  views  of  the  real 
natnre  of  the  Christian  religion,  no  fine  and  philosophic 
perception  of  that  which  in  the  new  faith  had  so 
powerfully  and  irresistibly  occupied  the  whole  soul  of 
man;  with  no  consciousness  of  the  utter  inefHciency 
of  the  cold  and  incoherent  I'agan  mysticism,  which  he 
endeavoured  to  substitute  for  the  Gospel. 

But,  at  least,  this  waa  a  grave  and  serious  employ- 
ment Whatever  might  be  thought  of  his  success  as  a 
reh'gioua  disputant,  there  was  no  loss  of  dignity  in  the 
Emperor  condescending  to  enUghten  his  subjects  on 
siich  momentous  questions.  But,  when  he 
stooped  to  be  the  satirist  of  the  inhabitants 
of  a  city  which  had  ridiculed  his  philosophy  and  re- 
jected his  religion,  the  finest  and  most  elegant  irony, 
the  keenest  and  most  delicate  wit,  would  scarcely  have 
justified  this  compromise  of  the  imperial  majesty.  But 
»iD  the  Misopogon — ^the  apology  for  his  philosophio 
rd — Julian  mingled  the  coarseness  of  the  Cynic  with 


'   Hierm jm.  O^itt, 
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ihe  bitterness  of  peraonal  iiidignity.  The  vulgar  osten- 
tation of  his  own  fllthineas,  the  description  of  tlie  veiv 
min  which  peopled  his  thick  beard,  ill  accord  with  the 
philosophic  superiority  with  which  Julian  rallies  the 
love  of  amusement  and  gaiety  among  his  auhjecta  of 
Antioch.  Their  follies  were  at  least  more  gracefiil 
and  humane  than  this  rude  pedantry.  There  ia  cer- 
tainly much  felicity  of  sarcasm,  doubtless  much  justice, 
in  his  animadversions  on  the  dissolute  manners  of  the 
Antiochenes,  their  ingratitude  for  his  liberality,  their  dis- 
like of  his  severe  justice,  the  insolence  of  their  contempt 
for  his  ruder  manners,  throughout  the  Misopogon ;  bnt 
it  lowers  Julian  from  a  follower  of  Plato,  to  a  coarse 
imitator  of  Diogenes ;  it  exhibits  him  as  borrowing  the 
worst  part  of  the  Christian  monkish  character,  the  dis- 
regard of  the  decencies  and  civilities  of  life,  without  the 
high  and  yisionary  enthusiasm,  or  the  straining  after 
BUperioiity  to  the  low  cares  and  pursuits  of  the  world. 
It  was  singular  to  hear  a  Grecian  sophist,  for  stich  was 
iindoubtedly  the  character  of  Julian's  writings,  extolling 
the  barbarians,  the  Celts  and  Germans,  above  the 
polished  inhabitants  of  Greece  and  Syria. 

Paganism  followed  with  faithful  steps,  and  with  eager 
jniiidspu  hopes,  the  career  of  Julian  on  the  brilliant 
p^lS^s^  outset  of  bis  Persian  campaign.  Some  of  the 
PBdiuon.  Syrian  cities  through  which  he  passed,  Batiie 
and  Hierapolis,  and  Carrhie,  seemed  to  enter  into  his 
views,  and  endeavoured,  with  incense  and  sacrifice,  to 
propitiate  the  gods  of  Julian.''  For  the  last  time  the 
Etniscan  haruspices  accompanied  a  Koman  Emperor; 
but  by  a  singular  fatality,  their  adverse  interpretation 
of  the  signs  of  heaven  was  disdained,  and  Juhan  fol- 

4  Juiian.  Epist.  nvii.  p.  399,    Amm.  Man.  nij.  !L 
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lowed  the  adyice  of  the  pliiloaophera,  who  coloured  their 
predictions  with  the  blight  hues  of  the  Emperor's 
ambition.'' 

The  death  of  Julian  did  greater  honour  to  his  philosCH 
phy.  We  may  reject  as  in  itself  improbable,  ooiih  of 
and  as  resting  on  insufScient  authority,  the  J"""- 
bitter  sentence  ascribed  to  him  when  he  received  his 
&tal  wound,  "  Thon  hast  couqaered,  0  Galilean."' 
He  comforted  his  weeping  friends;  he  expressed  his 
readiness  to  pay  the  debt  of  nature,  and  his  joy  that  the 
purer  and  better  part  of  his  being  was  so  soon  to  be  re- 
leased from  the  gross  and  material  body.  "  The  gods  of 
heaven  sometimes  bestow  an  early  death  as  the  beet 
reward  of  the  most  pious."  His  conscience  uttered  no 
reproach  ;  he  had  administered  the  empire  with  mode- 
ration, iirmness  and  clemency ;  he  had  repressed  the 
licence  of  public  manners ;  he  had  met  danger  witli 
firmness.  His  prescient  spirit  had  long  informed  him 
Ibat  he  should  fall  by  the  sword.  And  he  thanked  the 
everlastiug  deity  that  he  thus  escaped  the  secret  assassi- 
nation, the  slow  and  wasting  disease,  the  ignominious 
death ;  and  departed  from  the  world  in  the  midst  of  hia 
glory  and  prosperity.  "It  is  equal  cowardice  to  seek 
death  before  our  time,  and  to  attempt  to  avoid  it  when 
I'OT  time  is  come."  His  calmness  was  only  disturbed 
by  the  intelligence  of  the  loss  of  a  friend.  He  who 
despised  his  own  death  lamented  that  of  anotlier.  He 
reproved  the  distress  of  his  attendants,  declaring  that  it 
was  humiliating  to  mourn  over  a  prince  already  recon- 

rto  the  heavens  and  to  the  stars ;  and  thus  calmly 
uising  with  the  philosophers  Priscus  and  Maxim'in 
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ott  the  metaphyaics  of  tbe  poul,  expired  Julian,  tha 
philosopher  and  Emperor.' 

Julian  died,  perhaps  happily  for  his  fame.  Perilous 
as  his  situation  waa,  he  might  still  have  extricated  him- 
self by  his  military  skill  and  courage,  and  eventuaUy 
succeeded  in  his  conflict  with  the  Persian  empire ;  he 
might  have  dictated  terms  to  Sapor,  far  different  from 
those  which  the  awe  of  his  name  and  the  vigorouB 
organisation  of  his  army,  even  after  his  death,  extorted' 
from  the  prudent  Persian.     But  in  his  '..ther,  his  in- 

ternal  conflict,  Julian  could  have  obtained 
remiis  of  no  victory,  even  at  the  price  of  rivers  of  blood 
ch'^i      shed  in  persecution,  and  perhaps   civil  waw 

tliroughout  the  empire.  He  might  have 
rested  the  fall  of  the  empire,  but  that  of  Paganism  waa 
beyond  the  power  of  man."  The  invasion  of  arms  may 
be  resisted  or  repelled,  the  silent  and  profound 
croachments  of  opinion  and  religious  sentiment  will  not 
retri^rade.  Already  there  had  been  ominous  indica- 
tions  that  the  temper  of  Julian  would  hardly  maintain 
its  more  moderate  policy ;  nor  would  Christianity  in, 
that  age  have  been  content  with  opposing  him  with 
passive  courage.  The  insulting  fanaticism  of  the  violent^ 
no  less  tiian  the  stubborn  contumacy  of  the  disobedient, 
would  have  goaded  him  by  degrees  to  severer  measures 
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The  whole  empire  would  have  been  i-ent  by  civil  dia- 
sensioQa.  The  bold  adventurer  would  scarcely  have  been 
(vanting,  who,  either  from  ambition  or  enthusiasm,  would 
have  embraced  the  Christian  cause ;  and  the  pacific 
spirit  of  genuine  Chriatianity,  its  high  notions  of  sub- 
mission to  civil  authority,  would  scarcely,  generally  or 
constantly,  have  resisted  the  temptation  of  resuming 
its  scat  upon  the  throne.  Julian  could  not  have  sub- 
dued Christianity,  without  dej>opulatiug  the  empire ; 
nor  contested  with  it  the  sovereignty  of  the  world, 
without  danger  to  himself  and  to  the  civil  authority ; 
nor  yielded,  without  the  disgrace  and  bitterness  of  fai- 
lure. He  who  stands  across  the  peaceful  stream  of  pro- 
gressive opinion,  by  hia  resistance  maddens  it  to  an 
irresistible  torrent,  and  is  either  swept  away  by  it  at 
once,  or  diverts  it  over  the  whole  region  in  one  devas- 
tating deluge." 


'  Tlieodoret  liMcribra  the  rejoicingi 
Antioch  on  tlie  uene  of  the  deatl)  of 
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LAMENTATIONS  OF  THE  PAGANS. 


CHAPTER  VTL 

Valentinian  anil  ValenK, 

It  is  singolar  to  hear  the  Pagans  taking  up,  ia  theiz 
altered  position,  the  arguments  of  the  Chris- 
Boniofuia  tians.  The  extinction  of  the  family  of  Con- 
tue  iiHiii  of  stantine  was  a  manifest  indication  of  the  divine 
displeasure  at  the  abajidonment  of  Paganism." 
But  this  was  the  cahner  conclusion  of  less  recent 
sorrow  and  disappointment.  The  immediate  expre^ 
sion  of  Pagan  regret  was  a  bitter  and  reproachful  com- 
plaint against  the  ingratitude  of  the  gods,  who  made 
so  bad  a  return  for  the  zealous  services  of  Julian. 
"  Was  this  the  reward  for  ao  many  victims,  so  many 
prayers,  so  much  incense,  so  much  blood,  shed  on  the 
altar  by  night  as  well  as  by  day?  Julian,  in  his  profuse 
and  indiscriminate  piety,  had  neglected  no  deity ;  he 
had  worshipped  all  who  lived  in  the  tradition  of  the 
poets, — fathers  and  children,  gods  and  goddesses,  su- 
perior and  subordinate  deities;  and  they,  instead  of 
hurling  their  thunderbolts  and  lightnings,  and  all  the 
armoury  of  Heaven,  against  the  hostile  Persians,  had 
thus  basely  abandoned  their  sacred  charge.  The  new 
Salmoneas,  the  more  impious  Lycnrgus,  the  senseless 
image  of  a  man  (such  were  the  appellations  with 
which  the  iadignant  rhetorician  alluded  to  Constantins), 
who  had  waged  implacable  warfare  with  the  gods, 
quenched  the    sacred    fires,   trampled  on   the  altars, 

*  LibaB.  pro  Tem^dli,  ii.  1S4. 


closed  or  demolished  or  profaned  tlie  temples,  or 
alienated  them  to  loose  companions, — this  man  had 
beeQ  permitted  to  pollute  the  eartli  for  fifty  years, 
and  then  departed  by  the  ordinary  course  of  nature ; 
while  Julian,  with  all  his  piety  and  all  his  glory,  had 
only  given  to  the  world  a  hasty  glimpse  of  his  great- 
ness, and  suddenly  departed  from  their  unsatisfied 
(dght."''  On  the  other  hand  the  Christiana  raised  a  shout 
of  nndissembled  triumph;  Antioch  was  in  a  tumult 
of  joy."  Gregory  of  Nazianzum.  poured  forth  from  the 
pulpit  his  bitter  eloquence  on  the  head  of  the  apostate.'* 
Christian  legend  is  full  of  predictions  of  the  death  of 
Julian.  The  moat  striking  is  the  answer  attributed 
to  a  grammarian  of  Antioch,  whom  Lihanius  accosted 
with  a  sneer,  "What  is  the  carpenter's  son  doing 
now?"  "He  is  making  a  coffin."*  But,  without  re- 
garding the  vain  lamentations  of  Paganism,  Christianity 
calmly  resumed  its  ascendancy.  The  short  reign  of 
Jovian  sufficed  for  its  re-establishment ;  and,  Rf,pi„[ 
as  yet,  it  exacted  no  revenge  for  its  sufferings  ■'""'"^ 
Kud  degradation  under  Julian.'    There  may  have  been 
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*  Libanius  insulU,  in  this  passage, 

evei-y  man  free  to  fallow  thai  fom  of 

4«  worship  of  the  dad  man,  whose 

leli^on   which   seems   best   to  him." 

Ad  Jovisn.  p.   81.,  ed.  Dindorf.     He 

(lii  or  coDBeemled  boi  in  whii*  the 

procteda   to  essert,  that  the   genenJ 

of  different    religions.      "The   Deily 

nscramenlu  bjoilidI  qi  out  b^viours 
body  wu  enclosed)  i^  introduced  into 

llu  lAfipet  of  the  gods.     Mocod.  in 

does  not  demand  uniformity  of  feilh." 

Jnliff.  i.  p.  509. 

He  tenches  on  the  evils  which   ha<l 

■  Theodorel  iii.  38. 

arisen  ont  of  religious   ftctionE,  and 

*  Gr^  Ont.  iT.  c  18*. 

urges  Jovian  to  permit  aapplii-atiOM 

•  Tbtodnnt  iii.  23. 

to  ascend  to  Heaven  from  all  parte  of 

'  Tbeniltiiu    pml»a    highly   th« 

the   empii'c  for  hia  prttporous   reign. 

IgloMicHi  of  JoYbD.     "Thyliw,  ud 

He  pjiii»&  him,  however,  fiirBUpprew- 

ttrt  of  God,  l>  etenud  uid  onehu^- 

iDg  magic  and  Goetic  eacridcn. 
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policy  as  well  as  moderation  iii  the  toleration  of  Joviai^, 
The  empire  had  been  first  offered  to  the  Prefect  Salliirfi 
a  Pagan.  It  was  Procopius,  probably  another  Pagan, 
B-ho  laid  the  diadem  at  the  feet  of  Jovian.  Sacrifice!, 
to  the  gods  were  Btill  performed  at  Constantinople,"  thS; 
entrails  of  victims  were  consulted  by  the  haruapi 
on  the  fate  of  the  army."  Yet  during  his  eight  montlrf, 
reign  Jovian  had  time  to  declare  himself  not  only 
Christian  but  an  orthodox  emperor.'  He  received 
AthanaaiuB,  who  had  emei^ed  from  his  conceahnenl^. 
with  distinguished  favour,  and  repelled  the  Arian  bishop 
with  Bcom,"  The  character  of  the  two  brothers  who 
vsieniinian  Buccecded  to  the  empire,  Valentinian  and 
and  Viioas.  Valens,  and  their  religious  policy,  were  widely 
at  variance.  Valentinian  ascended  the  throne  with 
the  fame  of  having  rejected  the  favour  of  Julian  and 
the  prospects  of  military  distinction,  for  the  sate  oi. 
hia  religion.  He  had  withdi-awn  from  the  army  rather 
than  offer  even  questionable  adoration  to  standards 
decorated  with  the  symbols  of  idolatry.  But  Valei 
tinian  was  content  to  respect  those  rights  of  conscience 
which  he  had  bo  courageously  asserted. 

The  Emperor  of  the  West  maintained  a  calm  and 
i.D.  384.  unintermpted  toleration,  which  incurred  tha 
vaiEnuidjin.  rcproach  of  indifference  from  the  Christian 
party,  but  has  received  the  respectful  homage  of  tha 
Pagan  historian.'"  The  immunities  and  the  privilege* 
of  the  Pagan  priesthood  were  confinned  ;"  the  rites  trf' 

»  La  Bleteide,  Vie   (Is   Jovien,    p.  "  Tesias  aunt  leges  a  me  in  e<onli« 

118.  imperii  me.   data;    qnibui  nnicuiqtn 

^  AmDo.  MuixU.  nv.  6.  quo!  anima  iuiUbiEseC,  colendi  lib«n 

■  Jalim  died   June  26,  A.C.  393.  facullai  tribuU  est."     Csd.  Theod.  L 

Jovian,  Feb,  17,  A.C.  SSi,  ii.  lit.  16, !.  9. 

*  Ailaiiaaiui  ii.  622.  "  Cod.  Theod.  lii.  1,  60,  ^5, 
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divination  were  permitted,  if  performed  without  mali- 
cious intent."  The  prohibition  of  midnight  sacrifices, 
which  seemed  to  be  required  by  the  public  moraia, 
threatened  to  deprive  the  Greeks  of  their  cherished 
myateriea.  Prietextatua,  then  proconsul  of  Achaia,  the 
head  of  the  Pagan  party,  a  man  of  high  and  unble- 
mished character,  represented  to  the  Emperor  tliat  these 
rites  were  necessary  to  the  existence  of  the  Greeks- 
The  law  was  relaxed  in  their  favour,  on  the  condition  of 
strict  adherence  to  ancient  usage.  In  Kome,  the  vestal 
virgins  maintained  their  sanctity ;  the  altar  of  Victory, 
restored  by  Julian,  preserved  its  place ;  a  military  guard 
protected  the  temples  from  insult,  but  a  tolerant  as 
well  as  prudent  provision,  forbade  the  employment  of 
Christian  soldiers  on  this  service."  On  the  otlier  hand, 
Valentinian  appeai^  to  have  revoked  some  of  La„,  ^j 
the  lavish  endowments  conferred  by  Julian  ^"'™'"''"- 
on  the  Heathen  temples.  These  estates  were  re-incoi^ 
porated  with  the  private  treasure  of  the  sovereign.^  At 
a  later  period  of  his  reign,  there  must  have  been  some 
general  prohibition  of  animal  sacrifice  ;  the  Pagan  wor- 
ship was  restricted  to  the  offering  of  incense  to  the 
gods.'  But,  according  to  the  expression  of  Libahius, 
they  dared  not  execute  this  law  in  Rome,  so  fatal  woiUd 
it  have  been  considered  to  the  welfare  of  the  empire." 

Vaiens,  in  the  East,  as  Valentinian,  in  the  West, 
allowed  perfect  freedom  to  the  pubhc  ritual  rrewmtniM 
of  Paganism.     But  bot]i  in  the  East,  and  in  f"'^=- 
the  West,  the  persecution  against  magic  and  unlawful 
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divination  told  with  tremendous  force  against  the  I 
cause.     It  was  the  more  fatal,  bwause  it  was  not  openly  ' 
directed  against  the  religion,  bnt  against  practices  de- 
nounced as  criminal,  and  believed  to  be  real,  by  the 
general  sentiment  of  mankind,  and  prosecuted  by  that 
fierce  animosity  which  is  engendered  by  fear.     Some 
compassion  might  be  felt  for  innocent  victims,  supposed 
to  be  uniiistly  implicated  in  such  charges ;  the  practice 
of  extorting  evidence  or  confession  by  torture,  might 
be  revolting,  to  those  especially  who  looked  back  witi 
pride  and  with  envy  to  the   boasted   immunity  of  b 
ILoman  citizens  from  such  cruelties ;  but  where  strong 
suspicion  of  guilt  prevailed,  the  pubhc  feeling  a 
ratify  the  stem  sentence  of  the  law  against  such  do* 
iinquents;   the  magician  or  the  witch  would  pass  i 
execution  amid  the  universal  abhorrence.    The  notorioi 
("onnexion  of  any  particular  religious  party  with  sncll^ 
dreaded    and    abominated    proceedings,    especially    if 
proved  by  the  conviction  of  a  considerable  majority  of 
the  condemned  from  their  ranks,  would  tend  to  depress 
the  religion  itself.     This  sentiment  was  not  altogether 
unjust     Paganism  had,  as  it  were,  in  its  desperatifH 
thrown  itself  upon  the  inextinguishable  superstition  « 
the  human  mind.     The  more  the  Pagans  were  i 
pressed,  the  hope  of  regaining  their  lost  superiority,  1 
desire  of  vengeance,  would  induce  them  to  seize  ( 
every  method  of  awing  or  commanding  the  minds  c 
their  wavering  votaries.     Nor  were  those  who  conde* 
soended  to   these  arts,   or  those  who  in  many  caa 
claimed  the  honours  annexed  to  such  fearful  powers 
only  the  bigol«d  priesthood,  or  mere  itinerant  tradei 
in  human  credulity ;  the  high  philosophic  party,  whieli 
bad  gained  sach  predominant  influence  during  the  reig 
of  Julian,  now  wielded  the   terrors   and  incurred  t' 
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penalties,  of  these  dark  and  forbidden  practices.  It  is 
impossible  to  read  tlieir  wi-itings  without  remarking  a 
boastful  display  of  intercourse  with  supernatural  agents, 
which  to  the  Christian  would  appear  an  illicit  com- 
munion with  malignant  spirits.  This  was  not  indeeil 
magic,  but  it  was  the  gronndwork  of  it.  The  theurgy, 
or  mysterious  dealings  of  the  Platonic  philosopher  with 
the  diemooB  or  still  higher  powers,  was  separated  by 
a  thin  and  imperceptible  distinction  from  Goetic  or 
unlawful  enchantment.  Divination,  indeed,  or  the  fore- 
knowledge of  futurity  by  different  arts,  was  an  essential 
part  of  the  Greek  and  Eoman  religion.  But  divination 
had,  in  Greece  at  least,  withdrawn  from  its  public  office. 
It  had  retired  from  the  silenced  oracles  of  Delphi  or 
Dodona.  The  gods,  rebuked  according  to  the  Christian, 
offended  according  to  the  Fagaai,  had  withdrawn  their 
presence.  In  Eome  the  Etruscan  soothsayera,  as  part 
of  the  great  national  ceremonial,  maintained  tlieir  place, 
and  to  a  late  period  preserred  their  influence  over  the 
publie  mind.  But,  in  general,  it  was  only  in  secret, 
and  to  its  peculiar  favourites,  that  the  summoned  or 
spontaneous  deity  revealed  tlie  seci'cta  of  futurity ;  it 
was  by  the  dream,  or  the  private  omen,  the  sign  in  the 
heavena,  vouchsafed  only  to  the  initiate ;  or  the  direct 
inspiration ;  or,  if  risked,  it  was  by  the  secret,  myste- 
riooB,  usually  the  nocturnal  rite,  that  the  reluctant  god 
was  compelled  to  disclose  the  course  of  fate. 

The  persecutions  of  Valentinian  in  Home  were  directed 
against  magical  ceremonies.  The  Pagans,  who  cnmiyof 
remembered  the  somewhat  ostentatious  lenity  V''™""'^- 
and  patience  of  Julian  on  the  public  tribunal,  might 
contrast  the  more  than  inexorable,  the  inquisitorial  and 
sanguinary,  justice  of  the  Christian  Valentinian,  even 
in  ordinary  cases,  with  the  benignant  precepts  of  his 
D  2 
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religion.  But  justice  with  Valeutiuian,  in  all  case^ 
more  particularly  in  these  perseeutious,  degenerated 
int«  savage  tyranny.  The  Emperor  kept  two  fierce  beara 
by  his  own  chamber,  to  which  the  miserable  criminal! 
were  thro4¥n  in  his  presenue,  while  the  unrelenting 
Valeutinian  listened  with  ferocious  delight  to  their 
groans.  One  of  these  animals,  as  a  reward  for  hia 
faithful  service  to  the  state,  received  his  freedom,  and 
was  let  loose  into  his  native  forest' 

Masimiu,  the  representative  of  Valentinian  at  Borne. 
Tti.ii  la  administered  the  laws  with  all  the  vindictive 
MMimiB.  fei'ocity,  but"  without  the  severe  dignity,  of  his 
imperial  master.  Maximin  was  of  an  obscure  and  bar> 
barian  family,  settled  in  Pannonia.  He  had  attained  the 
government  of  Corsica  and  Sardinia,  and  subsequently 
of  Tuscany.  He  was  promoted  in  Home  to  the  important 
office  of  superiuteudent  of  the  markets  of  the  city, 
During  the  illness  of  Olybius,  the  prefect  of  Borne,  the 
supreme  judicial  authority  had  been  delegated  to  Maxi* 
min.  Maximin  was  himself  rumoured  to  have  dabbled 
in  necromantic  arts ;  and  lived  in  constant  terror  of 
accusation  till  released  by  the  death  of  Ids  accomplice. 
This  rumour  may  create  a  suspicion  that  Maximin  wa^ 
at  least  at  the  time  at  which  the  accusation  pointed,  ft. 
Pagan.  The  Paganism  of  a  large  proportion  of  hia 
victims  is  more  evident.  The  first  trial  over  which 
Maximin  presided  was  a  charge  made  by  Chiion,  vicaf 
of  the  prefects,  and  bis  wife,  Masimia,  against  three 


<  The  CbristisDS  did  not  escape  these  the  decurions  of  Ihree  towns  to  be  put 
legal  mordeis,  constantly  perpetrated  i  to  death,  in  n  remonBtiance  aguinst 
by  the  srdem  of  VHkntioian.  In  their  eiecutiou,  il  wae  etat«d  thai 
Milan  the  place  where  three  ohacura  i  they  wonid  b«  woishipped  aa  martyr* 
TictimR  were  buried  was  called  ad  !  by  the  Chmfian^  Amm.  More.  xxvU. 
Innocenles,     When  he  had  condemnail ,  7. 


obscure  persona  for  attempting  their  lives  by  magical 
arts:  of  these,  one  was  a  soothsayer."  Cniel  tortures 
extorted  from  these  miserable  men  a  wild  string  of 
charges  at  once  against  persons  of  the  highest  rank  and 
of  the  basest  degree.  All  had  tampered  with  unlaw-ful 
arts,  and  had  mingled  with  them  tlie  crimes  of  murder, 
poisoning,  and  adultery.  A  general  charge  of  magic 
hung  over  the  whole  city.  Maximin  poured  these  dark 
rumours  into  the  greedy  ear  of  Valentinian,  and  ob- 
tained the  authority  which  he  coveted,  for  making  a 
strict  inquisition  into  these  offences,  for  exacting  evi- 
dence by  torture  from  men  of  every  rank  and  station, 
and  for  condemning  them  to  a  barbarous  and  ignomi- 
nioua  death.  The  crime  of  magic  was  declared  of  equal 
irmity  ivith  treason ;  the  rights  of  Eoman  citizenship, 
id  the  special  privileges  granted  by  the  imperial 
Icta,  were  suspended ;'  neither  the  person  of  senator 
or  dignitary  was  sacred  against  the  scourge  or  the 
rack.  The  powers  of  this  extraordinary  commission 
were  exercised  with  the  utmost  latitude  and  most  impla- 
cable severity.  Anonymous  accusations  were  received ; 
Maximin  was  understood  to  have  declared  that  no  one 
should  be  esteemed  innocent  whom  he  chose  to  find 

ity- 

But  the  details  of  this  persecution  belong  to  our  his- 

:y  only  as  far  as  they  relate  to  religion.     On  general 

grounds,  it  may  be  inferred,  that  the  chief  brunt  of  this 

sanguinary  persecution  fell  on  the  Pagan  party.  Magic — 

iJthough,  at  that  time,  perhaps,  the  insatiate  curiosity 

rat  the  future,  the  indelible  passion  for  supernatural 

litement,  and  even  more  criminal  designs,  might  betray 
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some  few  professed  Christians  into  this  direct  treason 
against  their  religion — was  an  offence  which,  in  general, 
would  have  been  held  in  dread  and  abhorrence  by  the 
meinbera  of  the  ohurch.  In  the  laws  it  is  invariably 
denounced  as  a  P^an  crime.  The  aristocracy  of  Bome 
were  the  chief  victims  of  Blaximin's  cruelty,  and  in 
tiiis  class,  till  its  final  extinction,  was  the  atroDghold  of 
Pagauism.  It  is  not  assuming  too  much  influence  for  the 
CimDMioo  Christianity  of  that  age,  to  consider  the  immora- 
crim^^ih  I'ties  and  crimes,  the  adulteries  and  the  poison- 
ings, which  were  mingled  up  with  these  chaiffes 
of  magic,  as  the  vestiges  of  tiie  old  unpurified  Boman 
manners.  The  Christianity  of  that  period  ran  into  the 
excess  of  monastic  asceticism,  for  which  the  enthusiasm, 
to  judge  from  the  works  of  SL  Jerome,  was  at  its  height ; 
and  tliis  violation  of  nature  had  not  yet  produced  its 
remote  but  apparently  inevitable  cousequeuce^ — disso- 
luteness of  morals.  In  almost  every  case  recorded  by 
the  historian  may  be  traced  indications  of  Pagan  reli- 
gious usages.  A  soothsayer,  as  it  has  appeared,  waB 
involved  in  the  first  criminal  charge.  While  his  meaner 
accomplices  were  beaten  to  death  by  straps  loaded  with 
lead,  the  judge  having  bound  himself  by  an  oath  that 
they  should  neither  die  by  fire  nor  steel,  the  soothsayer, 
to  whom  lie  had  made  no  such  pledge,  was  burned  alive. 
The  affair  of  Hymettius  betrays  tlie  same  connesion 
with  the  ancient  religion.  Hymettius  bad  been  ac- 
cused, seemingly  without  justice,  of  malversation  in  his 
office  of  proconsul  of  Africa,  in  tlie  supplies  of  com  to 
Ihe  metropolis,  A  celebratecl  soothsayer  (haruspex), 
named  Amantius,  was  charged  with  offering  sacrifices, 
by  tlie  command  of  Hymettius,  with  some  unlawful  or 
treasonable  design.  Amantius  resisted  the  torture  with 
unbroken  courage ,  but  among  his  papers  was  found  a 
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wiiting  of  Hymettius,  of  wliich  one  part  contained  bitter 
invectives  against  the  avfiricious  and  cruel  Valentinian; 
other  implored  Amantiufl,  by  sacrifices,  to  induce 
gods  to  mitigate  tlie  anger  of  both  the  Emperors, 
atiua  suffered  capital  punishment.  A  youth  named 
Lollianus,  convicted  of  inconsiderately  copying  a  book  of 
magical  incantations  and  condemned  to  esiie,  had  the 
raahneBs  to  appeal  to  the  Emperor,  and  Buffered  death. 
Lollianus  was  the  son  of  Lampadius,  formerly  prefect  of 
Home,'  and,  for  his  zeal  for  the  restoration  of  the 
ancient  buildings,  and  hia  vanity  in  causing  his  o\vii  name 
to  be  inscribed  on  them,  was  called  the  Lichen.  Lampa- 
dius, was  probably  a  Pagan.  The  leader  of  that  party, 
Pnetextatus,  whoue  unimpeachable  character  maintained 
the  universal  respect  of  all  parties,  was  the  head  of  a 
deputation  to  the  Emperor,'  entreating  him  that  the 
punishment  might  be  proportionate  to  the  offences,  and 
claiming  for  the  senatorial  order  their  immemorial  eK- 
emption  irom  the  unusual  and  illegal  application  of 
torture.  On  the  whole,  this  relentless  and  sanguinary 
inquisition  into  the  crime  of  magic,  enveloping  in  one 
dreadful  proscription  a  large  proportion  of  the  higher 
orders  of  Home  and  of  the  West,  even  if  not  directly, 
must,  incidentally,  have  weakened  the  cause  of  Pa- 
ganism; connected  it  in  many  minds  with  dark  and 
hateful  practices;  and  altogether  increased  tlie  deep- 
.ening  animosity  against  it. 

the  East,  the  fate  of  Paganism  was   still   more 
le.     There    is   strong    ground    for    sup-  intbrEmi 
ng  that  the   rebellion   of  Procopius  was  ^Si^p'S^^ 
lected  with  the  revival  of  Julian's  party.  *■"*  ^*'- 
assiduously  rumoured  abroad  that  Procopius  had 

•  Tilfcmont   thinks    Lampadioi  w  I  are  to  me  ingooclusive. 
t  bmi  B  Chnitluii  but  bii  reaioiia  [      T  Amm.  Man:,  uiii.  1,  juj. 
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been  designated  as  his  successor  by  the  expiring  Julian.-! 
Proco])iu8,  before  the  soldiery,  proclaimed  himself  tha  \ 
relative  aud  heir  of  Julian."  The  ustrologers  had 
predii'ted  the  elevation  of  Procopius  to  the  f 
height — of  empire,  aa  his  partisans  fondly  Loped,- 
miseiy,  as  the  ingenious  aeere  expoimded  the  meaning 
of  tlieir  oracle  after  bis  deatlL'  The  Pagan  and 
philosophic  party  were  more  directly  and  exclusively 
implicated  in  the  fatal  event,  which  waa  i&iclosed  to 
the  trembling  Valens  at  Antioch,  and  brought  aa  wide. 
and  relentless  desolation  on  the  East  as  the^ 
cruelty  of  Maximin  on  the  West.  It  waa 
mingled  up  with  treasonable  designs  against  the  throne 
and  the  life  of  the  Emperor,  The  magical  ceremony 
of  divination,  which  was  denoujiced  before  Valens,  v 
Pagan  througliout  all  its  dark  and  mysterious  circnio- 
stances.'"  The  tripod  on  which  the  conspirators  pei> 
formed  their  ill-omened  rites  was  modelled  after  that  at 
Delphi ;  it  was  consecrated  by  m^e  songs  and  frequent 
and  daily  ceremonies,  according  to  the  established 
ritual.  The  house  where  the  rite  was  held  was  purified 
by  incense :  a  kind  of  charger  made  of  mixed  metala 
was  placed  upon  the  altar,  around  the  rim  of  which 
were  letters  at  certain  intervals.  The  ofliciating  diviner 
wore  the  habit  of  a  Heathen  priest,  the  linen  garments, 
sandals,  and  a  fillet  wreathed  round  his  head,  and  held 


■  Aram.  Marc.  iiri.  9. 

'VATinKiw   xp^<rrnpla»:     Lib,  TiiL 

■  Sm  I.f  Beau,  iii.  p.  250. 
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UBielhliMi.  Greg.  Nyss.  da  Fato. 
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g.  sprig  of  an  auqiicious  plant  in  his  hand ;  be  chanted 
the  accustomed  hymn  to  Apollo,  the  god  of  prophecy, 
The  divination  was  performed  by  a  ring  running  round 
on  a  slender  thi'ead  and  pointing  to  certain  lettera, 
which  formed  an  oracle  in  heroic  veree,  like  those  of 
Delphi.  The  fatal  prophecy  then  pointed  to  the  three 
first  and  the  last  letters  of  a  name,  like  TheodoTW,  as 
the  fated  successor  of  Valens. 

Among  the  innumerable  victims  to  the  fears  and  tha 
vengeance  of  "Valens,  whom  the  ordinary  prisons  were 
not  capacious  enough  to  contain,  those  who  either  were, 
or  were  suspected  of  having  been  entrusted  with  the 
fatal  secret,  were  almost  all  the  chiefs  of  the  philosophic 
party.  Hilarius  of  Phrygia,  witii  whom  are  associated,  by 
one  historian,  Patricius  of  Lydia,  and  Andronieus  of 
Caria,  all  men  of  the  most  profound  learning,"  and 
skilled  in  divination,  were  those  who  had  been  consnlted 
on  that  unpardoned  and  unpardonable  offence,  the 
enquiring  the  name  of  the  successor  to  the  reigning 
sovereign.  They  were,  in  fact,  the  conductors  of  the 
magic  ceremony ;  and  in  their  confession  betrayed  the 
secret  circumstances  of  the  incantation.  Some,  among 
whom  appears  the  name  of  lamblichos,  escaped  by 
miracle  from  torture  and  execution.^  Libanius  himself 
(this  may  be  observSd  as  evidence  how  closely  magic 
and  philosophy  were  mingled  up  together  in  the 
[wpular  opinion)  had  already  escaped  with  difBculty 
two  charges  of  unlawful  practices;*  on  this  occasion,  to 
the  general  surprise,  he  had  the  same  good  fortune; 
either  the  favour  or  the  clemency  of  the  Emperor,  or 
jome  interest  with  the  general  accisera  of  hia  friends, 
exempted  him  from  the  common  peril.     Of  those  whose 

Zodmus,  ir.  15  *  Six  Zonmas,  13,  2  •  Vit.  i.  114. 
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sufferings  are  recorded,  Pasiphilua  resisted  the  extremity 
of  torture  rather  than  give  evidence  against  an  innocent 
man :  that  man  waa  Eutropius,  who  held  the  rank  of 
proconsui  of  Asia.  Simonides,  though  but  a  youth, 
was  one  of  the  most  austere  disciples  of  philosophy. 
He  boldly  admitted  that  he  was  cognisant  of  the 
dangerous  secret,  but  he  kept  it  undivulged.  Simonidea 
was  judged  worthy  of  a  more  barbarous  death  than 
the  rest ;  he  was  condemned  to  be  burned  alive ;  and 
the  martyr  of  philosophy  calmly  ascended  the  funeral 
pile. 

The  fate  of  Masimus,  since  the  death  of  Julian,  had 
been  marked  with  strange  vicissitude.  With  Priscus, 
on  the  accession  of  Valentinian,  he  was  summoned 
before  the  imperial  tribunal ;  the  blameless  Priscua  was 
dismissed,  but  Maximus,  who,  according  to  hia  own 
friends,  had  displayed,  during  the  life  of  Julian,  a  pomp 
and  lusuriousness  unseemly  in  a  philosopher,  was  sent 
back  to  Ephesus  and  amerced  in  a  heavy  fine,  utterly 
diaproportioncd  to  philosophic  poverty.  The  fine  was 
mitigated,  but,  in  its  diminished  amount,  exacted  by 
cruel  tortures.  Masimus,  in  his  agony,  entreated  his 
wife  to  purchase  poison  to  rid  him  of  his  miserable  life. 
The  wife  obeyed,  but  insisted  on  taking  the  first 
draught : — she  drank,  expired,  and  Maximus — declineii 
to  drink.  He  waa  so  fortunate  as  to  attract  the  notic* 
of  Clearchus,  proconsul  of  Asia ;  he  was  released  from 
hia  bonds ;  rose  in  wealth  and  influence,  returned  to 
Constantinople;  and  resumed  his  former  state.  The 
fatal  secret  had  been  communicated  to  Maximus.  He 
bad  the  wisdom,  hia  partisans  declared  the  prophetic 
foresight,  to  discern  the  perilous  consequences  of  the 
treason.  He  predicted  the  speedy  death  of  himaelf  and 
of  all  who  were  in  possession  of  tiie  aecret.     He  added, 
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Hb  is  said,  a  more  wonderful  oracle ;  that  the  Emperor 
^Wmself  would  soon  perish  by  a  strange  death,  and  not 
even  find  burial  Maxiraus  was  apprehended  and 
carried  to  Antioch.  After  a  hasty  trial,  in  which  he 
confessed  his  knowledge  of  the  oracle,  but  declared  that 
he  esteemed  it  unworthy  of  a  philosopher  to  divulge  a 
secret  entrusted  to  him  by  his  friends,  he  was  taken 
back  to  Epheaus,  and  there  executed  with  aU  the  rest 
of  liis  party  who  were  implicated  in  the  conspiracy. 
Festus,  it  is  said,  who  presided  over  the  execution,  was 
haunted  in  after  life  by  a  vision  of  Maximus  dragging 

tto  judgement  before  the  infernal  deities.^  Though 
ispiser  of  the  gods,  a  Christian,  Festus  was  compelled 
bis  terrors  to  sacrifice  to  the  Eumenides,  tie 
avengers  of  blood ;  and  having  so  done,  he  fell  down 
dead.  So  completely  did  the  cause  of  the  Pagan 
deities  appear  involved  with  that  of  the  persecuted 
philosophers. 

Nor  waa  this  persecution  without  considerable  in- 
Huence  on  the  literature  of  Greece.  So  severe  an 
inquisition  was  instituted  into  the  possession  of  juagieal 
books,  that,  in  order  to  justify  their  sanguinary  pro- 
ceedings, vast  heaps  of  manuscripts  relating  to  law  and 
general  literature  were  publicly  burned,  as  if  they 
contained  unlawful  matter.  Many  men  of  letters 
throughout  the  East  in  their  terror  destroyed  their 
whole  libraries,  lest  some  innocent  or  unsuspected  work 
should  be  seized  by  the  ignorant  or  malicious  informer, 
and  bring   them    imknowingly  within   the   relentless 

maltiea  of  the  law.*     From  this  period,  philosophy  is 

|l  Edo^i.  Vlt.  Huhn.    Amm.Man:.  |  ut  omnH  metu    Eimiliuo.    eiurerent 
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almost  extinct,  and  FaganiBm,  in  the  Eaet,  drags  on  ^ 
silent  and  ingiorions  existence,  deprived  of  its  literal 
aristocracy,  and  opposing  only  the  inert  resistance  i 
habit  to  the  triumphant  energy  of  Christianity. 

Arianism,  under  the  influence  of  Valens,  niainta 
Bute  of  its  ascendancy  in  the  East.  Throughout  ik 
In  the  Ea=t  whoIe  of  that  division  of  the  empire,  the  tn 
i'orms  of  Christianity  still  subsisted  in  irreconcileaU 
hostility.  Almost  every  city  had  two  prelates,  each  i 
the  head  of  his  separate  communion ;  the  one,  accordii^ 
to  the  powers  or  the  numbers  of  his  party,  assumii^ 
the  rank  and  title  of  the  legitimate  bishop,  and  loold 
down,  though  with  jealous  animosity,  on  his  faction 
rival.  During  the  life  of  Athanasius  tlie  see  o 
Alexandria  remained  faithful  to  the  Trinitarian  doctrinei 
For  a  short  period,  indeed,  the  prelate  was  obliged  ti 
retire,  during  what  is  called  his  fifth  exile,  to  the  toid 
of  his  father ;  but  he  was  speedily  welcomed  back  l^ 
the  acclamations  of  his  followers,  and  the  baffla 
imperial  authority  acquiesced  in  his  peaceful  rule  ti^ 
liis  decease.  But  at  his  death,  five  yeore  afterward^ 
were  renewed  the  old  scenes  of  discord  and  bloodshed. 
Palladius,  the  prefect  of  Egypt,  received  the 
imperial  commission  to  install  the  Aiian 
prelate,  Lucius,  on  the  throne  of  Alexandria.  Palladios 
was  a  Pagan,  and  the  Catholic  writers  bitterly  reproach 
their  rivals  with  this  monstrous  alliance.  It  ' 
rumoured  that  the  Pagan  population  welcomed  ' 
Arian  prelate  with  hymns  of  gratulation  as  the  friend  <| 
the  god  Senipis,  as  the  restorer  of  his  worship. 

In  Constantinople,  Valens  had  received  baptism  £ 

Eudoxus,  the  aged  Arian  prelate  of  that  set 
Sacerdotal  influence   once  obtained  t 
feeble  mind  of  Valens,  was  likely  to  carry  him  to  a 
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reme ;  yet,  on  the  otJier  hand,  he  might  be  reatrained 
I   overawed  by  calm  and  dignified   resistance.     In 
general,   therefore,  he   might  yield  himself  up   as   au 
inatriiment  to  the  paasions,  jealousies,  anJ  persecuting 
violence    of   his    own   party;    while   he    might   have 
recourse    to   violence    to    place  Demophilua    on    tho 
episcopal  throne  of  Constantinople,  he  might  be  awed 
^hito  a  more  tolerant  and  equitable  tone  by  the  eloquence 
^Kad  commanding  character  of  Basil.     It  is  unjust  to 
^^■id   the   memory  of  Valens  with  the   most  atrocious 
Hvme  which  has  been  charged  upon  him  by  the  vindic- 
tive exaggeration  of  his  triumphant  religious  advei-saries. 
As   a   deputation   of  eighty   Cathohc    eectesiastica   of 
Constantinople  were   returning  from  Kicomedia,   the 
was  burned,   the  crew   took  to   the  boat,  the 
desiaGties  perished  to  a  man.     As  no  one  escaped  to 
"1  the  tale,  and  the  crew,  if  accomplices,  were  not 
iely  to  accuse  themselves,  we  may  fairly  doubt  the 
taon  that  orders  bad  been  secretly  issued  by  Valeus 
■perpetrate  this  wanton  barbarity. 

i  memorable  interview  with  Saint  Basil,  aa  it  is 
Eated  by  the  Cathohc  party,  displays,  if  the  intertifw 
'aiess,  certainly  the  patience  and  toleration,  "'"'^^'■ 
of  the  sovereign — if  the  uncompromising  firmness  of  the 
prelate,  some  of  that  leaven  of  pride  with  which  he  is 
taunted  by  Jerome. 

During  his  circuit  through  the  Asiatic  provinces,  the 
Emperor  approached  the  city  of  Ctesarea  in  Cappadocia. 
ftlodestus,  the  violent  and  unscrupulous  favourite  of 
V'alena,  was  sent  before,  to  persuade  the  bishop  to 
sabmit  to  the  leligion  of  the  Emperor.  Basil  was 
inflexible.  "  Know  you  not,"  said  the  offended 
Seer,  "  that  I  have  power  to  strip  you  of  all 

r  possesaions,  to  banish  you,  to  deprive  you  of  life  P" 
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"  He,"  answered  Basil,  "  who  poBsessea  nothing  can  Ii 
nothing;  all  jou  can  take  from  me  is  the  wretched' 
garmenfa  I  wear,  and  the  few  books,  which  are  my  only 
wealth.  As  to  exile,  the  earth  is  the  Lord's ;  every- 
where it  will  be  my  country,  or  rather  my  place  of 
pilgrimage.  Death  will  be  a  mercy ;  it  will  but  admit 
me  into  life :  long  have  I  been  dead  to  this  world." 
Modeatns  expressed  his  surprise  at  this  nnusual  tone  of 
intrepid  addcoas.  "  Ton  have  never,  then,"  replied  the 
prelate,  "before  conversed  with  a  bishop  ?"  Modestns 
returned  to  his  master.  "Violence  will  be  the  only 
course  with  this  man,  who  is  neither  to  be  appalled  by 
menaces  nor  won  by  blandishments."  But  the  Emperca 
shrmik  from  such  harsh  measures.  His  humbler  sup- 
plication confined  itself  to  the  admission  of  Arians  into 
the  communion  of  Basil;  but  he  implored  in  vain. 
The  Emperor  mingled  with  the  crowd  of  undistinguished 
worshippers ;  but  he  was  so  impressed  by  the  solemnity 
of  the  Catholic  service,  the  deep  and  fall  chanting 
the  psalms,  the  silent  adoration  of  the  people,  the  ordet 
and  the  majesty,  as  well  as  by  the  calm  dignity  of  the 
bishop  and  of  his  attendant  clergy,  which  appeared 
more  like  the  serenity  of  angels  than  the  busy  scene  d 
mortal  men,  that,  awe-stnick  and  overpowered,  he 
scarcely  ventured  to  approach  to  make  his  ofTeringi 
The  clergy  stood  irresolute,  whether  they  were  M 
receive  it  from  the  infectious  hand  of  an  Arian ;  Basils 
at  length,  while  the  trembling  Emperor  leajied  ftrt 
support  on  an  attendant  priest,  condescended  to  advance 
and  accept  the  oblation.  But  neither  supplications,  luX 
bribes,  nor  threats,  couid  induce  the  bishop  to  admit 
the  sovereign  to  the  communion.  In  a  personal  intei^ 
view,  instead  of  convincing  the  bishop,  Valens  was  M 
overpowered  by  tlie  eloquence  of  Basil,  as  to  bestow  aa 
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endowment  on  the  dmrcli  for  Ihe  ubo  of  the  poor.  A 
scene  of  mingled  intrigue  and  usaerted  miracle  ensued. 
'I'he  exile  of  Ba^il  was  determined,  but  the  mind  of 
Valens  was  alarmed  by  the  dangerous  illness  of  his 
son.  The  prayers  of  Basil  were  said  to  have  restored 
the  vouth  to  life ;  but  a  ahort  time  after,  having  been 
baptized  by  Arian  hands,  he  relapsed  and  died.  Basil, 
however,  maintained  his  place  and  dignity  to  the  end.'' 
But  the  fate  of  Valens  drew  on ;  it  was  followed  by 
the  first  permanent  establishment  of  the  bar-  gg^gf 
barians  within  the  frontiers  of  the  Roman  S"^\?,k 
empii'u.  Christianity  now  began  to  assume  a  tari»ii«n' 
new  and  imixirtant  function,  that  assimilation  ''»"'™- 
and  union  between  the  conquerors  and  the  conquered, 
which  prevented  the  total  extinction  of  the  Roman 
civilisation,  and  the  oppression  of  Europe  by  complete 
and  almost  hopeless  barbarism.  However  Christianity 
might  have  disturbed  the  peace,  and  therefore,  in  some 
degree,  the  stability  of  the  empire  by  the  religious  fac- 
tions which  distracted  the  principal  cities ;  however 
that  foreign  principle  of  celibacy,  which  had  now  become 
completely  identified  with  it,  by  withdrawing  so  many 
active  and  powerful  minds  into  the  cloister  or  the  her- 
mitage, may  have  diminished  the  civil  energies,  and 
even  have  impaired  the  military  forces  of  the  empire,' 
yet  the  enterprising  and  victorious  religion  amply  repaid 
those  injuries  by  its  influence  in  remodelhng  the  new 


k  Gicg.    Nat    Or»t.    a.;     Greg,    f 
MjK.  eoota.  EDnDm. ;  and  the  tcde- 
■BflticaL  liubjriaw  in  loco. 

I  Vatens,  peitciTing  [he  actaiil 
opatation  rflliis  nnvfmlike  dtdication 
ot  w  aaaj  able4»died  men  to  uieleu 
lUictiTitjr,  attempted  to  comet  the 
rvil  bf  !■*■  "f^  ^J  ^  atrong  inlti- 


nermitagfa  of  Egypt,  nod  nwept  tbe 
moiibs  b;  thosssndi  inlo  Uie  ranks  at 
Ilia  aimjr.  But  a  relnetnnt  Egyptian 
DHKik  nould,  in  genenJ,  make  bat  an 
indifferent  Mldkr. 
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state  of  society.  If  treacherous  to  the  interests  of 
tlie  Homaii  empire,  it  was  true  to  those  of  mankind. 
Thronghout  the  whole  process  of  the  resettling  of 
Eumpe  and  the  other  provinces  of  the  empire,  hy  the 
migratory  trihes  from  the  north  and  east,  and  the  vast 
system  of  colonisation  and  conquest,  which  introduced 
one  or  more  new  races  into  every  province,  Christianity 
(ras  the  one  common  bond,  the  harmonising  principlf^ 
which  subdued  to  something  like  unity  the  adverae  and 
conflicting  elements  of  society.  Christianity,  no  doubtj 
whUe  it  disciiarged  this  lofty  mission,  could  not  hoi 
undergo  a  great  and  desecrating  change.  It  mi^ 
repress,  but  could  not  altogether  subdue,  the  advana 
of  barbarism ;  it  was  constrained  to  accommodate  itsel 
to  the  spirit  of  the  times;  while  struggling  to  counter 
act  barbarism,  itself  became  barbarised.  It  lost  a 
once  much  of  its  purity  and  its  gentleness  ;  it  becana 
splendid  and  imaginative,  warbke,  and  at  lengtl 
chivalvouB. 

When  a  country  in  a  comparatively  high  state  ( 
civilisation  is  overrun  by  a  foreign  and  martial  horde^ 
in  numbers  too  great  to  be  absorbed  by  the  local  popo 
lation,  the  conquerors  usually  establish  themselves  as  fl 
kind  of  armed  aristocracy,  while  the  conquered  i 
depressed  into  a  race  of  slaves.  Where  there  is  no  con 
necting,  no  intermediate  power,  the  two  races  co-exi 
in  stem  and  implaeable  hostility.  The  difference  i 
privilege,  and  often  in  the  territorial  possession  of  th( 
land,  is  increased  and  rendered  more  strongly  market 
by  the  total  want  of  communion  in  blood.  Intermap 
riages,  if  not,  aa  commonly,  proiiibited  by  law,  axi 
almost  entirely  discountenanced  by  general  opinion«' 
ISuch  was,  in  fact,  the  ordinary  process  in  the  formatioi 
of  the  society  which  arose  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  Komai) 
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empire.  The  couquerors  became  usuaUy  a  militiry 
aristocracy ;  assumed  the  property  m  the  conquered 
lauds,  or,  at  least,  a  cousidemble  share  in  the  landed 
estates,  and  laid  the  groundwork  for  that  feudal  system 
which  was  afterwards  developed  with  more  or  less  com- 
pleteness in  different  countries  of  Europe. 

One  thing  alone  in  some  cases,  tempered,  during  the 
process  of  conquest,  the  in'eclaimahle  hostility ;  inauEpcr  or 
in  all,  after  the  final  settlement,  moulded  up  ""'='"»■ 
together  in  some  degree  the  adverse  powers.  Whei-e, 
as  in  the  Gothic  invasion,  it  bad  made  some  previous 
impression  on  the  invading  race,  Christianity  was  con- 
stantly present,  silently  mitigating  the  horrors  of  the 
war,  and  afterwards  blendmg  together,  at  least  to  a 
eertaiu  extent,  the  rival  races.  At  all  times,  it  became 
the  connecting  link,  the  intermediate  power,  which 
gave  some  community  of  interest,  some  similarity  of 
feeling,  to  the  master  and  the  slave.  They  worshipped 
at  least  the  same  Ood,  in  the  same  church ;  and  the 
care  of  the  same  clergy  embraced  both  with  something 
of  an  harmonising  and  equalising  superintendence.  The 
Christian  clergy  occupied  a  singular  position  in  this 
new  state  of  society.  At  the  earlier  period,  they  were, 
in  general,  Eoman  ;  later,  though  sometimes  barbarian 
by  birth,  they  were  Eoman  in  education.  When  the 
prostration  of  the  conquered  people  was  complete,  there 
was  still  an  order  of  people,  not  strictly  belonging  to 
either  race,  which  maintained  a  commanding  attitude, 
and  possessed  certain  authority.  The  Christian  bishop 
confronted  the  barbarian  sovereign  or  took  hia  rank 
among  the  leading  nobles.  During  the  invasion,  the 
Christian  clergy,  though  tlieir  possessions  were  ravaged 
in  the  indiseritninate  warfare ;  though  their  persons 
were  not  always  secure  from  insult,  or  from  slavery; 
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yet,  on  the  whole,  retained,  or  very  soon  resumed, 
pertain  sanctity,  and  hastened,  before  long,  to  wind 
their  chains  around  the  minda  of  the  conquerors.  Before 
a  new  invaeion,  Christianity  had,  in  general,  mingled> 
the  invaders  with  the  invaded;  till  at  length  Europe) 
instead  of  being  a  number  of  disconnected  kangdomfl, 
hostile  in  race,  in  civil  polity,  in  religion,  was  united  in 
a  kind  of  federal  Christian  republic,  on  a  principle  of 
unity,  acknowledging  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope. 

The  overweening  authority  claimed  and  exercised  by 
riioiriia-  *^^  (--lergy;  their  existence  as  a  separate  and 
SEmwBuie  exclusive  caste,  at  this  particular  period  in  thts 
of  ihinn.  progress  of  civilisation,  became  of  the  highest 
utility.  A  rehgion  without  a  powerful  and  separate 
sacerdotal  order,  even,  perhaps,  if  that  order  bad  not  is 
general  been  bound  to  celibacy  and  so  prevented  from 
degenerating  into  an  hereditary  caste,  would  have  beea 
absorbed  and  lost  in  the  conflict  and  confusion  oFtiifl 
times.  Religion,  unless  invested  by  general  opinion  i& 
high  authority,  and  that  authority  asserted  by  an  activa 
and  incorporated  class,  would  scarcely  have  struggled 
through  this  complete  disorganisation  of  all  the  existing 
relations  of  society.  The  respect  which  the  clergy 
maintained  was  increased  by  their  being  almost  the  ezi 
elusive  possessors  of  that  learning  which  commands  tlw 
reverence  even  of  barbarians,  when  not  actually  eng^a^ 
in  war.  A  religion  which  resta  on  a  written  records 
however  that  record  may  he  but  rarely  studied,  and  1^ 
a  few  only  of  its  professed  interpreters,  enforces  general 
respect  to  literary  attainment.  Though  the  tr»» 
ditional  commentary  may  overload  or  supersede  thft 
original  book,  the  commentary  itself  is  necessarily 
committed  to  writing,  and  becomes  another  subject  (tf 
noaoured  and  laborious  study.    Ail  other  kinds  of  litera* 
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far  as  they  survive,  gladlyrank  themselveBimclpr 
fte  protection  of  that  which  commands  reve-  infliKn«  of 
rence  for  its  religions  authority.  The  cloister  on  ui*«tiir». 
or  the  religioiia  foundation  thus  became  the  place  of 
to  all  that  remained  of  letters  or  of  arte.  Know- 
brooded  in  secret,  though  almost  with  nnprodnctive, 
with  life-aii staining  warmth,  over  these  secluded 
But  it  was  not  merely  an  inert  and  quiescent 
refflstance  which  waa  thus  offered  to  barbarism  ;  it  was 
perpetually  extending  its  encroachments,  b&  well  as 
maintaining  its  place.  Perhaps  the  degree  to  which 
the  Soman  language  modified  the  Teutonic  tongues 
may  be  a  fair  example  of  the  extent  to  which  the 
Boman  civilisation  generally  leavened  the  manners  and 
the  laws  of  the  Northern  nations. 

The  language  of  the  conquered  people  lived  in  the 
religious  ritual.  Throughout  the  rapid  snc- 
ceaaion  of  invaders  who  passed  over  Europe, 
seeking  their  final  settlement,  some  in  the  remotest 
province  of  Africa,  before  the  formation  of  other  dialects, 
flie  I>atin  was  kept  alive  as  the  language  of  Western 
;iamty.  The  clergy  were  its  conservators,  the 
ilgate  Bible  and  the  offices  of  the  church  its  deposi- 
taries, unviolated  by  any  barbarous  interniptioo,  re- 
spected as  the  oracles  of  divine  truth.  But  the  constant 
repetition  of  this  language  in  the  ears  of  the  mmgled 
people  can  scarcely  have  been  without  influence  in 
increasing  and  strengthening  the  Eoman  element  in 
the  common  language,  which  gradually  grew  up  from 
mutual  intercourse,  intermarriage,  and  all  the  other 
bonds  of  community  which  blended  together  the  various 
races. 
The  old  municipal  institutions  of  the  empire  probably 
1  their  permanence,  in  no  inconsiderable  degree,  to 
E  2 
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Christijinity,  It  has  been  observed  in  what  mannw 
onuietiH-  the  decurionate,  the  municipal  authorities  o£ 
edtauoDi,  each  town,  through  the  extraordiuary  an^ 
oppressive  system  of  tas:atioii,  from  guardians  of  thay 
liberties  of  the  people,  became  mere  passive  and  un« 
willing  agents  of  the  Government.  Besponsible  foB 
payments  which  they  could  not  exact,  men  of  opulenoe^ 
men  of  humanity,  shrunk  from  the  public  offices.  From 
objects  of  honourable  ambition,  the£<e  functions  had 
become  burdens,  loaded  with  unrepaid  unpopnlari^, 
a^umed  by  compulsion,  and  exercised  with  reluctances 
The  defensors,  instituted  by  Valeutinian  and  Valens^ 
however  they  might  afford  temporary  protection  and 
relief  to  the  lower  orders,  scarcely  exercised  any  long 
or  lasting  influence  on  the  state  of  society.  Yet  the 
municipal  authorities  at  least  retained  the  power  (rf 
administering  the  laws ;  and,  a.s  the  law  became  mora 
and  more  impregnated  with  Christian  sentiment,  it 
assumed  something  of  a  religious  as  well  as  civil 
authority.  The  magistrate  became,  as  it  were,  an  ally 
of  the  Christian  bishop;  the  institutions  had  a  sacred 
character,  besides  that  of  their  general  utility.  What^ 
ever  remained  of  commerce  and  of  art  subsisted  ctiiefl^f 
among  the  old  Roman  population  of  the  cities,  whiob' 
was  already  Cluistian ;  and  hence,  perhaps,  the  gnilds 
and  fraternities  of  the  trades,  which  may  be  traced  op 
to  an  early  jieriod,  gradually  assumed  a  sort  of  religioot 
bond  of  union.  In  all  points,  the  Roman  civilisatioa 
and  Christianity,  when  the  latter  had  completel] 
pervaded  the  various  orders  of  men,  began  to  maka 
common  cause;  and  during  all  the  time  that  this 
disorganisation  of  conquest  and  new  settlement 
taking  place  in  this  groundwork  of  the  Roman  social 
system,  and  the  loose  elomenta  of  society  were  sevenDg 
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by  gradual  disunion,  a  new  confederative  principle 
aroee  in  these  smaller  aggregations,  as  well  as  in  the 
general  population  of  the  empire.  The  chnrch  became 
another  centre  of  uniou.  Men  incorporated  themselves 
together,  not  only,  nor  so  much,  as  fellow-citizens,  as 
feliow-Christiana.  They  submitted  to  an  authority  co- 
ordinate with  the  civil  power,  and  united  as  members  of 
the  same  religtous  fraternity. 

Christianity,  to  a  certain  degree,  changed  the  general 
habits  of  men.  For  a  time,  at  least,  they  oneenmi 
were  less  public,  more  private  and  domestic  '*''"'■ 
mea.  The  tendency  of  Christianity,  while  the  Christians 
composed  a  separate  and  distinct  community,  to  with- 
draw men  from  public  affairs  ;  their  less  frequent 
attendance  on  the  eonrts  of  law,  which  were  superseded 
by  their  own  peculiar  arbitration ;  their  repugnance  to 
the  ordinary  amusements,  which  soon,  however,  in  the 
large  cities,  such  as  Autioch  and  Constantinople,  wore 
off — all  these  principles  of  disunion  ceased  to  operate 
when  Christianity  became  the  dominant,  and  at  length 
the  exclusive,  religion.  The  Christian  community  be- 
came the  people ;  the  shows,  the  pomps,  the  ceremonial 
of  the  religion,  replaced  the  former  seasons  of  periodical 
popular  excitement ;  the  amusements, — which  were  not 
extirpated  by  the  change  of  sentiment,  some  theatrical 
exhibitions,  and  the  chariot  race, — were  crowded  with 
Christian  spectators ;  Christians  ascended  the  tribunals 
of  law :  not  only  the  spirit  and  language  of  the  New 
'i'estament,  but  likewise  of  the  Old,  entered  both  into 
the  Roman  jurisprudence  and  into  the  various  barbarian 
codes,  in  which  the  Roman  law  was  mingled  with  the 
old  Teutonic  usages.  Thus  Christianity  was  perpetually 
discharging  the  double  office  of  conservator,  with  regard 
to  the  social  institutions  with  which  she  had  entered 
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into  alliance ;  and  of  mediator  between  the  confiictii^j 
racea  which  she  was  gathering  together  under  her  owiii 
wing.  Where  the  relation  between  the  foreign  conquei 
and  the  conquered  inhabitant  of  the  empire  was  that 
master  and  slave,  the  Eoman  ecclesiastic  still  maiD» 
tained  his  independence,  and  speedily  regained 
authority;  he  only  admitted  the  harbaiian  into  hia  order 
on  the  condition  that  he  became  to  a  certain  degree 
Romanised ;  and  there  can  he  no  doubt  that  the  gentle 
influence  of  Christian  charity  and  humanity  was  not 
without  ita  effect  in  mitigating  the  lot,  or  at  least  In 
consoling  the  misery  of  the  change  from  independence 
or  superiority,  to  humiliation  and  servitude.  Where  tl 
two  races  mingled,  as  seems  to  have  been  the  case 
some  of  the  towns  and  cities,  on  more  equal  terms,  by 
strengthening  the  municipal  institutions  with  something 
of  a  rehgious  character,  and  by  its  own  powerful  fede- 
rative principle,  it  condensed  them  much  more  speedily 
into  one  people,  and  assimilated  their  manners,  habiti^] 
and  usages. 

Christianity  had  early,  as  it  were,  prepared  the  way 
Earij.  for  this  amalgamation  of  the  Goths  with  the 

^JJi^lJ^',''  Roman  empire.  In  their  first  im'oads  during 
uothB.  j]^g  reign  of  GaUienus,  when  the  Goths  ravaged 

a  large  part  of  the  Roman  empire,  they  carried  away 
numbers  of  slaves,  especially  from  Asia  Minor  and  Cap- 
padocia.  Among  these  were  many  Christians.  The 
slaves  subdued  the  conquerors ;  the  gentle  doctrines  of 
Christianity  made  their  way  to  the  hearts  of  the  bar- 
barous warriors.  The  families  of  the  slaves  continued 
to  supply  the  priesthood  to  this  growing  commuuity* 
A  Gothic   bishop,"   with   a   Greek   name,   Theophilu^! 
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attended  at  the  council  of  Niusea ;  Ulptiilaa,  at  the  time 
of  the  invasion  in  the  reign  of  Valens,  conse-  uipmiu'i 
crated  bishop  of  the  Gotha  during  an  embassy  scripw™. 
to  Constantinople,  was  of  Cappadociau  descent,"  Among 
the  Goths,  Christianity  first  assumed  its  new  office,  the 
adTancement  of  general  civilisation,  as  well  as  of  purer 
religion.  It  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  the  art  of  writing 
was  altogether  unknown  to  the  Goths  before  the  time  of 
UlphUas.  The  language  seems  to  have  attained  a  high 
degree  of  artificial  perfection  before  it  was  employed  by 
that  prelate  in  the  translation  of  the  Scriptures."  Still 
the  Mffiso-Gothic  alphabet,  of  which  the  Greek  ia  by  far 
the  principal  element,  was  generally  adopted  by  tlie 
Goths."  It  was  universally  disseminattid ;  it  was  per- 
petuated, until  the  extinction  or  absorption  of  the  Gothic 
race  in  other  tribes,  by  the  translation  of  the  sacred 
writings.  This  was  the  work  of  Ulphilas,  who,  in  his 
a  of  the  Scriptures,"  is  reported  to  have  omitted, 


■  The  Onthic  of  UlphiLu  a  the  lluk 
bttwrcn  tbf  Eut  and  Enropt,  tbe 
tmuitioo  ftnle  from  the  Sanscrit  to 
themoJem  TeatoDJc  }aagupge.s     It  is 


of  Gennasf,  may  hare  lost  the  sit  of 
writing,  partly  from  the  want  of 
matpriols.  Tht  German  roresla  would 
afford  no  salatitiile  for  (he  palm-leBTes 
of  the  East ;  they  may  have  lean 
ndnoed  to  the  barbarotu  runes  of  the 
other  Haihen  tilbee.  Compare  Bop]).. 
CoDJngaliant  Syitem, 

•  The  MoSD-Gothic  alphabet  has 
twenty-five  leltora,  of  which  fifteen  are 
eridantly  Greek,  eight  Latin.  The 
two,  th  and  hw,  to  which  the  Greek 


■and  Latin  have  no  corresponding 
sound,  are  derived  from  some  othei 
quiiter.  Thej  are  mow  likely  sndent 
r-harsclirni.     The  th  resffmbles  clonely 


the  r 


I  the 


I  St.  Mar 
Lfl  Beso,  iii.  p.  120. 

'  The  greater  part  of  the  fiagmeote 
of  Dlpbllae's  veraion  of  the  ScriptniH 
now  eilant  ia  contained  in  the  cde- 
brsled  Codei  Argenteua,  new  at 
CTpsila.  ThlB  splendid  MS.,  written 
in  silver  letters,  on  ptrdinient  of  a 
piiiTile  ground,  contain!  alawM  the 
whole  four  Gospek  Knittel,  in  1762. 
discovered  Ave  vhapleni  of  St.  faul's 
Lpietle  to  the  RomaDS,  in  a  Palim|aeft 
MS.  at  Wolfenbuttd.  The  best  tditinn 
df  Uk  whole  of  thia  it  bj  1,  ChritT. 
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mth.  a  Cliristiau,  but  vain,  precaution,  the  books  el 
Kings,  lest,  being  too  congenial  to  the  spirit  of  hi^ 
conntrymen,  they  should  inflame  their  warlike  i 
thnsiasm.  Whether  the  genuine  mildness  of  Chriaj 
tianity,  or  some  patriotic  reverence  for  the  Komaa 
empire,  from  wliich  he  drew  his  descent,  influenced- 
the  pious  bishop,  the  martial  ardoiu-  of  the  Goths  was 
not  the  less  fatal  to  the  stability  of  the  Roman  empire. 
Christianity  did  not  even  mitigate  the  violence  of  the-- 
shock  with  which,  for  the  first  time,  a  whole  host  of 
Northern  barbarians  was  thrown  upon  the  empire,  neveii 
again  to  be  shaken  oft'  This  Gothic  invasion,  which 
first  established  a  Teutonic  nation  within  the  frontiw 
of  the  empire,  was  conducted  with  all  the  ferocity—* 
provoked  indeed  on  the  part  of  the  BomaoB  by- 
the  basest  treachery — of  hostile  races  with  no  bond  of 
connection." 

The  pacificatory  effect  of  the  general  conversion  <d 
tlie  Goths  to  Christianity  was  impeded  by  the  form 
of  faith  which  they  embraced.  The  Gothic  prelates, 
Aiimimof  Ulphilas  among  the  rest,  who  visited  the  court, 
the  ootia.  Qf  Constantinople,  found  the  Arian  bishops  i*- 
possession  of  the  chief  authority ;  they  were  the  re* 
cognised  prelates  of  the  empire.     Whether  their  lest 

Since  IhaC   i 


7.^01.  WssnenfeK  1805. 
Qme,  M.  Mai  haa  publisbed,  from 
Milan  PalimpMila,  iFTera]  other  Iriig- 
nuoU,  chieflj  af  the  other  Epistles  ol 
St.  FhdI.  Milan.  1819.  St.  AlartiD, 
Dotiia  to  Le  Bean,  iii.  100.  On  the 
Gothic  translation  a!  the  Scriptures, 
See  Socrat.  it,  33.  Sojom,  vi.  37. 
Fhiloslcr^iu.  u.  5.  Compare  Theo- 
itorel,  V.  30-31.  A  complete  edition 
of  the  remaiDB  of  the  Bible  of  Ulphilas 
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tian  priest  employed  aa  an  an 
between  llio  Goth*  and  the 
and  either  the  willing  or  undeagniBf 
iiistrument  of  that  stratagem  of  tbf 
Gothic  general  which  was  n  iatal  If 
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cultivated  mindB  were  uneble  to  comprehend,  or  theii 
language  to  express,  the  fine  and  subtle  distinctions  of  the 
Trinitarian  faith,  or  they  were  persuaded,  as  it  was  said, 
I^  the  Arian  bishops  that  it  was  mere  verbal  dispute, 
these  doetrines  were  introduced  among  the  Goths  before 
their  passage  of  the  Danube,  or  their  settlement  within 
the  empire.  The  whole  nation  received  this  form  of 
Christianity;  from  them  it  appears  to  have  spread, 
first  embracing  the  other  branch  of  the  nation,  the  Oa- 
trogoths,  among  the  Gepidse,  the  Vandals,  and  the 
Bai^ndians.'  Among  the  barbaric  conquerors  was  the 
stronghold  of  Ariauism ;  while  it  was  gradually  re- 
pudiated by  the  Romans  both  in  the  East  and  in  the 
West,  it  raised  its  head,  and  obtained  a  superiority 
which  it  had  never  before  attained,  in  Italy  and  Spain. 
Whether  more  congenial  to  the  simpUcity  of  the  bar- 
baric mind,  or  in  some  respects  cherished  on  one  side 
by  the  conqueror  as  a  proud  distinction,  and  more 
cordially  detested  by  the  Koman  population,  as  the 
creed  of  their  barbarous  masters,  Arianism  appeared 
almost  to  make  common  cause  with  the  Teutonic  in- 
vaders, and  only  fell  with  the  Gothic  monarchies  in 
Italy  and  in  Spain.  While  Gratian  and  Valentinian 
the  Second  espoused  the  cause  of  Trinitarianism  in 
the  West  (we  shall  hereafter  resume  the  Christian 
history  of  that  division  of  the  empire),  by  measures 
which  show  that  their  sacerdotal  advisers  were  men  of 
greater  energy  and  decision  than  their  civil  ministers, 
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JHK  BIBLE  or  ULPfllLA?. 


tewMtliL 


Arianism  subsisted  almost  as  a  foreign  and  barbarous 
form  of  Christianity.* 


•  The  Bible  of  Ulphilas  was  the 
Bible  of  all  the  Gothic  raoes.  Massmann, 
Die  Unruhe  wie  die  Nothdrang  des 
aosseren  Lebens,  der  inwohnenden 
Thatreich  des  einheitlichen  nordischeo 
Menschengeschlechtes,  das  die  Welt 
erneuen  und  befreien  sollte,  fuhrte 
dasselbe  von  den  friedlichen  Ufem  der 
Ostsee  iiber  die  Donaa  vielmals  bis 
vor  die  Thore  des  Constantinopel,  zu 
den  blutbetrankten  Gestaden  des 
Schwarzsee  ^ie  des  Mittelmeeres,  bis 
tief  nach  Asien,  in  und  fiber  Italien 
und  Frankreich  bis  nach  Spanien  und 
^'vfrica,  iberall  aber  truggn  me  Ulflm 


mann  obsenrei,  p.  xxiii.,  that  then  ii 
no  trace  of  Ariamsm  in  the  siir> 
viying  remains  of  the  Gothic  truuh 
lation  of  the  New  Testament.  The 
Gothic  of  Philip  ii.  6.  has  been  ni^ 
understood.  The  Aiian  Gotha  pra> 
fessed  to  adhere  to  the  wor^  of 
Scripture,  they  avoided  the  Hon^ 
iousios  and  Horaoousioa ;  they  criM 
themselves  Catholics,  and  .were  sii^p* 
larl)  tolerant  of  the  orthodox 
and  of  the  Catholic  clergy. 
Latin  Christianity,  B«ok  III. «.  S. 
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CHAPTER    VIIL 


TheodoanB.    Abolition  of  Pag 


The  fete  of  Valens  sninmoned  to  the  empire  a  Bovereign 
not  merely  qualified  to  infuse  a  conservative  vigour  into 
the  civil  and  military  administration  of  the  empire,  but 
to  compress  into  one  unitbnn  Bystem  the  religion  of 
the  lloman  world.  It  was  necessary  that  Christianity 
should  acquire  a  complete  predominance,  and  that 
it  should  be  consolidated  into  one  vigorous  and  harmo- 
nious system.  The  relegation,  as  it  were,  of  Arianism 
among  the  Goths  and  other  barbarous  tribes,  though  it 
might  thereby  gain  a  temporary  accession  of  strength, 
did  not  permanently  impede  the  final  triumph  of 
Trinitarianism.  While  the  imperial  power  was  thus 
lending  its  strongest  aid  for  the  complete  triumph  and 
concentration  of  Christianity,  from  the  peculiar  character 
of  the  mind  of  Theodosina,  the  sacerdotal  order,  on  the 
strength  and  unity  of  which  was  to  rest  the  permanent 
influence  of  Christianity  during  the  approaching  centuries 
of  darkness,  assumed  new  energy,  A  religious  emperor, 
under  certain  circumstances,  might  have  been  the  most 
dangerous  adversary  of  the  priestly  power ;  he  would 
have  asserted  with  vigour,  which  could  not  at  that  time 
be  resisted,  the  supremacy  of  the  civil  authority.  But 
the  weaknesses,  the  vices,  of  the  great  Theodosius, 
l>owed  him  down  before  the  aspiring  priesthood,  who, 
in  asserting  and  advancing  their  own  authority,  were 
asserting  the  cause  of  humanity.    The  passionate  tyrant, 
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at  tbe  feet  of  the  Christian  prelate,  deploring  the  rash 
Tesentment  which  had  condemned  a  whole  city  to  ma*   . 
sacre;  the  prelate   exacting  the  severest   penance  foft 
the  outrage  on  justice  and  on  humanity,  stand  in  e 
traordinary  contrast  with  the  older  Ca^eai^,  themselve 
the   priesthood,  without  remonstrance   or  without  I 
miliation,  glutting  their  lusts  or  their  resentment  wiq 
the  misery  and  blood  of  their  subjects. 

The  accession  of  Theodosius  was  hailed  with  univei 
enthusiasm  throughout  the  empire.    The  p 
eing  fears  of  barbaric  invasion  on  every  &onti] 
silenced  for  a  time  the  jealousies  of  Christian  and  Fa£ 
of  Arian  and  Trinitarian.     On  the  shore  of  each  of  ti 
great  rivers  which  bounded  the  empire,  appeared  a  h 
of  menacing  invaders.     The  Persians,  the  Armenia 
the  Iberians,  were  prepared  to  pass  the  Euphrates  o 
eastern  frontier ;  the  Danube  had  already  afforded  (j 
passage  to  the  Goths ;  behind  them  were  the  Hui 
in  still  more  formidable  and  multiplying  swarma; 
Franks  and  the  rest  of  the  German  nations  were  crow< 
iug  to  the  Rhine.     Paganism,  as  well  Ss  Christlani^, " 
hastened  to  pay  it^  grateful  liomage  to  the  delivers 
of  the    empire ;   the    eloquent  Themistius    addreaeed 
Theodosius  in  the  name  of  the  imperial  city ;  Libanioa 
ventured  to  call  on  the  Christian  Emperor  to  revenge 
the  death  of  Julian,  that  crime  for  which  the  gods  were 
exacting  just  retribution.    Pagan  poetry  awoke  from  itov 
long  silence ;  the  glory  of  Theodosius  and  his  faE 
inspired  its  last  noble  effort  in  the  verse  of  Claudian. 

Theodosius  was  a  Spaniard.  In  that  province  Cbti 
tianity  had  probably  found  less  resistance  from 
feeble  provincial  Paganism ;  nor  was  there,  as  in  Gtad| 
an  old  national  religion  which  lingered  in  the  minds  a 
the  native  population.     Christianity  was  early  and  [ 
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manentlj'  established  in  the  Peninsula.  To  Theodosiiia, 
who  was  but  slightly  tinged  with  the  love  of  letters 
or  the  ta8t€9  of  a  more  liberal  education,  the  colossal 
temples  of  tlie  East,  or  the  more  graceful  and  harmo- 
nious fabrics  of  Europe,  would  probably  create  no 
feeling  but  that  of  aversion  from  the  shrines  of  idolatry. 
His  Christianity  was  pure  from  any  of  the  old  Pagan 
asHociatioiia ;  unsofteaed,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  said,  by 
any  feeling  for  art,  and  unawed  by  any  reverence  for 
[he  ancient  religion  of  Kome :  he  was  a  soldier,  a 
provincial,  an  hereditary  Christian  of  a  simplu  and 
nnquestioning  faith ;  and  ha  added  to  all  this  the  c*n- 
sciousness  of  consummate  vigour  and  ability,  and  a 
cboleric  and  vehement  temperament 

Spain,  throughout  the  Trinitarian  controversy,  perhaps 
from  the  commanding  influence  of  Hosius,  had  firmly 
adhered  to  the  Athanasian  doctrines.  The  Manichean 
tenets,  for  which  PriscilHan  and  his  followers  suffered 
(the  first  heretics  condemned  to  death  for  their  opinitms), 
wer«  but  recently  introduced  into  the  province. 

Thus,  by  character  and  education,  deeply  impressed 
with  Christianity,  and  that  of  a  severe  and  uncompro- 
miHJTig  orthodoxy,  Thcodoaius  undertook  the  sacred 
obligation  of  extirpating  Paganism,  and  of  restoring  to 
Christianity  its  severe  and  inviolable  unity.  Without 
tracing  the  succession  of  events  throughout  his  reign, 
we  may  survey  the  Christian  Emperor  in  hia  acts ;  first, 
as  commencing,  if  not  completing,  the  forcible  extermi- 
nation of  Paganism ;  secondly,  as  confirming  Christianity, 
and  extending  the  authority  of  the  sacerdotal  order;  and 
tiiirdly,  as  establishing  the  unilbrm  orthodoxy  of  the 
Western  Roman  Church. 

The  lawe  of  Theodosius  against  the  Pagan  sacrifices 
IT  insensibly  more  and  more  severe.     The  inspection 
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of  the  entrails  of  victiiiia,  and  magic  rites,  were  made 
Hortuiyof  capital  offences.  In  a.d,  391,  issued  an  edict 
loftgunta.  prohibitingsaorifice8,andeveii  the  entering :' 
the  temples.  In  the  same  year,  a.  rescript  was  adi 
to  the  coiirt  and  prefect  of  Egypt,  fining  the  govenw 
of  provinces  who  should  enter  a  temple  fifteen  poi 
of  gold,  and  giving  a  kind  of  authority  to  the  sui 
dinate  officers  to  prevent  their  superiors  from  conunil 
siicli  offences.  The  eame  year,  aU  unlawful 
are  prohibited  by  night  or  day,  within  or  without 
temples.  In  302,  all  immolation  is  prohibited  ui 
the  penalty  of  death,  and  all  other  acts  of  idol 
under  forfeiture  of  the  house  or  land  in  which 
offence  shall  have  been  committed.* 

The  Pagan  temples,  left  standing  in  all  their  inajee^ 
bat  desecrated,  deserted,  overgrown,  would  have 
the  most  splendid  monument  to  the  triumph  of  Chril 
tianity.  If,  with  the  disdain  of  conscious  strength, 
had  allowed  them  to  remain  without  victim, 
priest,  without  worshipper,  hut  uninjured  and  only 
posed  to  natural  decay  from  time  and  neglect, 
would  not  merelv  have  been  grateful  for  the  prese] 
tion  of  such  stupendous  and  graceful  models  of  art,  b 
would  have  been  strongly  impressed  with  admiration 
her  magnanimity.  But  such  magnanimity  was  neithei 
to  be  expected  from  the  age  or  the  state  of  the  religion 
The  Christians  believed  in  the  existence  of  the  Heathai 
deities,  with,  perhaps,  more  undoubting  faith  than  tl 
Heathens  themselves.  The  dtemons  who  inhabited  thq^ 
temples  were  spirits  of  malignant  and  pernicious  power^ 
which  it  was  no  less  the  interest  than  the  duty  <4' 
the  Christian  to  expel  from  their  proud  and  attractiv(( 

■  Cod.  Theod.  ivi.  10,  7, 11,  12. 
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mansioiis.*  The  temples  were  the  strongholds  uf  the 
rigilast  aod  sctiTe  adrers^es  of  Chmtian  tmth  aod 
Christian  purity,  of  the  enemies  of  God  and  man.  The 
idols,  it  is  tnie^  were  bat  wood  and  stone,  hot  the  beings 
they  Fepresented  were  real ;  they  hovered,  perhaps,  in 
the  air ;  they  were  still  present  in  the  consecrated  spot, 
tboogh  rebuked  and  controlled  by  the  mightier  name 
of  Christ,  yet  able  to  sarprise  tbe  careless  Christiaii  in 
his  hoar  of  snptnenefls  or  negligent  adherence  to  his 
faith  or  his  daty.  When  zeal  inflamed  the  Christian 
populace  to  agression  upon  any  of  these  ancient  and 
time-hallowed  boildings,  no  doabt  some  latent  awe 
lingered  within ;  something  of  the  sospense  of  doatrt£il 
warfare  watched  the  iasoe  of  the  strife.  However  they 
might  have  worked  themselreg  ap  to  the  conviction 
that  their  ancient  gods  were  bnt  of  this  inferior  and 
hoetQe  nature,  they  would  still  be  haunted  by  some 
aj^rehendons,  lest  tiiey  should  not  be  secure  of  the 
protection  of  Christ,  or  of  &e  angels  and  saints  in  the 
new  tutelar  hierarchy  of  Heaven.  The  old  deities  mig^t 
not  have  been  so  completely  rebuked  and  cootrolled 
as  not  to  retain  some  power  of  injuring  their  rebelliotis 
votaries.  It  was  at  last,  even  to  the  faithful,  a  conflict 
between  two  unequal  snpematursl  agencies ;  unequal  in- 
deed, particularly  where  the  faith  of  the  Christian  was 
fervent  and  sincere,  yet  dependent  for  its  event  on  the 
confidence  of  that  faith  which  sometimes  trembled  at 
its  own  insofBciency,  and  feared  lest  it  should  be  afaon- 
dimed  by  the  divine  support  in  the  moment  of  strife. 

Throughout  the  East  and  West,  the  monks  were  the 
chief  actors  in  this  holy  wai&re.     Tbey  are  constantly 
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spobeQ  of  by  the  Heathen  writers  in  terms  of  the  bit- 
terest reproach  and  contempt.  The  most  particular 
accounts  of  their  proceedings  relate  to  the  East.  Tbeit 
desultory  attacks  were  chiefly  confined  to  the  country, 
where  the  numberless  shrinee,  images,  and  smaller 
temples  were  at  the  same  time  less  protected,  and 
more  dear  to  the  feeliogs  of  the  people.  In  the  towns, 
the  larger  fanes,  if  less  guarded  by  the  reverence  of 
their  worshippers,  were  under  the  protection  of  the 
municipal  police."  Christianity  was  long  almost  exclu- 
sively the  religion  of  the  towns ;  and  the  term  Paganism 
(notwitiistanding  the  difficulties  which  embarrass  this 
explanation)  appears  to  owe  its  origin  to  this  general 
distinction.  The  agricultural  population,  liable  to  fre- 
quent vicissitudes,  trembled  to  offend  the  gods,  on  whom 
depended  the  plenty  or  the  failure  of  the  harvest 
Habits  are  more  intimately  enwoven  with  the  whole 
being  in  the  regular  labours  of  husbandry,  than  in  the 
more  various  and  cJiangeable  occupations  of  the  city. 
The  whole  Heathen  ritual  was  bound  up  with  the  course 
of  agriculture :  this  waa  the  oldest  part  both  of  the 
Grecian  and  Italian  worship,  and  had  experienced  less 
change  from  the  spirit  of  the  times.  In  every  field,  in 
every  garden,  stood  a  deity ;  shrines  and  lesser  temples 
were  erected  in  every  grove,  by  every  fountain.  The 
drought,  the  mildew,  tie  murrain,  the  locusts, — what- 
ever was  destructive  to  the  harvest  or  to  the  herd,  was 
in  the  power  of  these  capricious  deities.*  Even  when 
converted  to  Christianity,  the  peasant  trembled  at  the 
consequences  of  his  own  apostasy ;  and  it  is  probable, 
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ihat  until  the  whole  of  this  race  of  tutelary  deitiea 
had  been  gradually  replaced  by  what  we  must  call  the 
inferior  divinities  of  Pagauiaing  Christianity,  saints, 
martyrs,  and  angels,  Christianity  was  not  extensively  or 
permanently  established  in  the  rural  districts." 

During  the  reign  of  Constantine,  that  first  sign  of  a 
decaying  religion,  the  alienation  of  the  pro-  AiiBdiUon 
perty  attached  to  its  maintenance,  began  to  nuc''uf'ihr 
be  discerned.  Some  estates  belonging  to  the  '™'P'"- 
temples  were  seized  by  the  first  Christian  Emperor,  and 
appropriated  to  the  building  of  Constautinople.  The 
favourites  of  Iiis  successor,  as  we  have  seen,  were 
enriched  by  the  donation  of  other  sacred  estates,  and 
even  of  the  temples  themselves.'  Julian  restored  the 
greater  part  of  these  prodigal  gifts ;  but  they  were  once 
more  resumed  under  Valentiiiian,  and  the  estates 
eflcheated  to  the  imperial  revenue.  Suon  after  the 
ion  of  Theodosiue,  the  Pagans,  particularly  in  the 
saw  the  storm  gathering  in  the  hoiizon.  The 
[Onks,  with  perfect  impunity,  traversed  the  rural 
Hiatricts,  demolishing  all  the  unprotected  edifices.  In 
vain  did  the  Pagans  appeal  to  the  episcopal  autliority ; 
the  bishops  declined  to  repress  the  over-active,  perhaps, 
pious  zeal  of  their  adherents.  Already  much 
^ruction  had  taken  place  among  the  smaller  rural 
ifls ;  the  temples  in  Antioch.  of  Fortune,  of  Jove, 
of  Athene,  of  Dionysus,  were  still  standing ;  but  the 
demolition  of  one  stately  temple,  either  at  Edessa  or 
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WAR  AGAINST  THE  TEMPLES. 
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Palmyra,  and  this  under  the  pretext  of  the 
authority,  had  awakened  all  the  fears  of  the  Fagann! 
(,,ay„„r  Libaniua  addressed  au  elaborate  oration  to  ihe 
UbMin*.  Emperor,  "For  the  Temples."^  Like  Christi- 
anity under  the  Antouines,  Paganism  is  now  making  its 
apology  for  its  public  worship.  Paganism  is  reduced 
still  lower  hnmiliatioii ;  one  of  ita  modest  argument 
against  the  destruction  of  its  temples,  is  an  appeal  t&i 
the  taate  and  love  of  splendour,  in  favour  of  buildings  at 
least  as  ornamental  to  the  cities  as  the  imperial  palaces." 
The  orator  even  stoops  to  suggest  that,  if  alienated  irom 
religious  uses,  and  let  for  profane  purposes  ;  they  might 
be  a  produ(!tive  source  of  revenue.  But  the  eloquence 
and  ailments  of  Libanius  were  wasted  on  deaf  and 
%ri»n  unheeding  ears.     The  war  against  the  temples 

d.wroyeii.      commenced  m  Syria ;  but  it  was  not  conducted 
with  complete  success.     In  many  cities  the  inhabitants 
i-ose  in  defence  of  their  sacred  buildings,  and,  with  tlifr 
Persian  on   tlie  frontier,  a  religious  war  might  hai 
endangered   the   allegiance  of  these   provinces.      Tl 
splendid  temples,  of  which  the  ruins  have  recently  beenl 
discovered,   at  Petra,'  were   defended  by  the   zealootj 
worshippers ;  and  in  those,  as  well  as  at  Areopolis 
Raphia,  in  Palestine,  tlie  Pagan  ceremonial  continw 
without  distnrbance.    In  Gaza,  the  temple  of  the  tu1 
deity.  Mamas,  the  lord  of  men,  was  closed ;    but  thi 
Christians  did  not  venture  to  violate  it.     The  form  of 
some  of  the  S}Tian  edifices  allowed  their  transformation 
into  Christian  churches;  they  were  enclosed,  and  made 

tlidue  buildings  1{< 
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admit  sufBcient  light  for  the  services  of  the  oliurcij. 

temple  at  Uamaacua,  and  another  at  Heliopolia  or 

were  consecrated   to  the  Christian  worehip. 

[arcellus  of  Apamea  was  the  martyr  in  this  holy  war- 
l^&re.  He  had  signalised  himself  by  the  destruction  of 
the  temples  in  liis  own  city,  particularly  that  of  Jupiter, 
Those  solid  foundations  defied  the  artificers  and  aoldien- 
employed  in  the  work  of  demolition,  and  required  the 
aid  of  miracle  to  undermine  them.  But,  on  an  expe- 
dition into  the  disbict  of  Apamea,  called  the  Aulon, 
the  rude  inhabitants  rose  in  defence  of  iheir  sacred 
edifice,  seized  Marcellus,  and  burned  him  alive.  The 
synod  of  the  province  refused  to  revenge  on  his  bar- 
barous enemies  a  death  so  happy  tor  Marcellus  and  Sd 
ious  for  his  family." 

The  work  of  demolition  was  not  long  content  with 

lese  leas  famous  edifices,  these  outworks  of  Paganism  ; 
it  aspired  to  attack  its  strongest  citadels,  and,  by  the 
public  destruction  of  one  of  the  most  celebrated  temples 
in  the  world,  to  announce  that  Polytheism  had  for  ever 
lost  ita  hold  upon  the  minds  of  men." 

It  was  considered  the  highest  praise  of  the  magnificent 
temple  in  Edessa,  of  which  the  roof  was  of  re-  Tempic  of 
markable  construction,  and  which  contained  in  Aicnandrij. 
its  secret  sanctuary  certain  very  celebrated  statues  of 
wrought  iron,  and  whose  fall  had  excited  the  indignant 
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B8  TEMPLE  OF  SEEAPIS. 

eloquence  of  Libaniua,  to  compare  it  to  the  SerapioD' 
ia  Aiesandria.  The  SerapioD,  at  that  time,  appeared 
secure  in  the  superstition,  which  connected  its  inviolable 
sanctity,  and  the  honour  of  its  god,"  with  the  rise  and 
fell  of  the  Nile,  with  the  fertility  and  exigtence  of 
Egypt,  and,  as  Egjpt  was  the  granary  of  the  East,  tha 
existence  of  Constantinople.  The  Pagans  had  little 
apprehension  that  the  Serapion  itself,  before  many 
years,  would  be  levelled  to  the  ground. 

The  temple  of  Serapis,  next  to  that  of  Jupiter  in  tlw 
*.n,3s9,  Capitol,  was  the  proudest  monument  of  Pagan 
"^'^  religious  architecture.^  Like  the  more  ce^ 
brated  structures  of  the  East,  and  that  of  Jerusalem  in 
its  glory,  it  compreliended  within  its  precincts  a  vast 
mass  of  buildings,  of  which  the  temple  itself  formed  the 
centre.  It  was  built  on  an  artificial  hill,  in  the  old 
quarter  of  the  city,  called  Khacotis.  The  ascent  to  it 
was  by  a  hundred  steps.  All  the  substnicture  was 
vaulted  over ;  and  in  these  dark  chambers,  which 
commimicated  with  each  other,  were  supposed  to  be 
carried  on  the  most  fearful,  and,  to  the  Christian, 
abominable  mysteries.  All  around  the  spacious  level 
platform  were  the  habitations  of  the  priests,  and  of  the 
ascetics  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  the  god.  Within 
these  outworks  of  this  city  rather  than  temple,  was  a 
square,  surrounded  on  all  sides  with  a  magnificent 
portico.  In  the  centre  arose  the  temple,  on  pillars  of 
enormous  magnitude  and  beautiful  proportion.  The 
work  either  of  Alexander  himself  or  of  the  first  Ptolemy, 
spired  to  unite  the  colossal  grandeur  of  Egyptian  with 
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i  fine  harmony  of  Grecian  art.  The  god  himsell'  was 
1  object  of  adoration  throughout  the  whole 
mtry,  and  throughout  every  part  of  the  empire  into 
Wch  the  Egyptian  worship  had  penetrated,"  but  more 
particularly  in  Alexandria ;  and  the  wise  policy  of  the 
Ptolemies  had  blended  together,  under  this  pliant  and 
all-embracing  religion,  the  different  races  of  their 
subjects.  Egyptian  and  Greek  met  as  wor-  worship  «f 
shippers  of  Serapis.  The  Serapia  of  Egypt  ^"'P''- 
was  said  to  have  been  worahipped  for  ages  at  Siuope; 
he  was  transported  from  that  city  with  great  pomp  and 
Bplendour,  to  be  reincorporated,  as  it  were,  and  reidenti- 
fied  with  hia  ancient  prototype.  While  the  Egyptians 
worshipped  in  Serapis  the  great  vivific  principle  of  the 
universe,  the  fecundating  Nile,  holding  the  Nilometer 
for  his  sceptre,  the  Lord  of  Amen-ti,  the  President  of 
the  regions  beyond  the  grave, — the  Greeks,  at  the 
same  time,  recognised  the  blended  attributes  of  tlieir 
IHonysus,  Helios,  jEseulapius,  and  Hades.'" 

The  colossal  statue  of  Scrapie  embodied  these  various 
attributes.'  It  filled  the  sanctuary:  its  out-  amiMof 
stretched  aud  all-embracing  arms  touched  the  ^"^ 
walls ;  the  right  the  one,  the  left  the  other.  It  was 
said  to  have  been  the  work  of  Sesoatris ;  it  was  made  of 
all  the  metals  fused  together,  gold,  silver,  copper,  iron, 
lead,  and  tin ;  it  was  inlaid  with  all  kinds  of  precious 
Btones ;   the  whole  was  pohshed,  and  appeared  of  an 


*  In  Egypt  alone  he  had  forty-two  Db  Giiigniaut,  le  Dieu  Serapia  et  son 
tcnples;  inniunemble  iithera  in  sverj  Origine,  ariginall;  written  ns  a  note 
{Nrt  of  tlM  Konun  empire,  Ariatid.  &r  Boiirnouf'a  Tran^latiDn  of  Tacitu-- 
Oat.  in  Csnop.  ■  The   rtatne  is  dewrlbed  Ij  Ma- 

'  Tfata  appears  (o  me  the  most  crobme,  Saturn,  i.  20  ,  Clgmi-ni 
UtDial  intirpretation  of  the  cele- 1  AJetandrin.  Eihottat.  si  boA.  V 
bitad  /™i«i!  «  Tteltaa.     Compare  I  p.  42. ;  Rnfioui,  E,  H  lii  ^3, 
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azure  colour.  The  measure  or  busht;!,  the  emblem  id  1 
productiveness  or  plenty,  crowned  its  head.  By  its  sida  ] 
stood  the  symbolic  three-headed  animal,  one  the  fore-  I 
part  of  a  lion,  one  of  a  dog,  one  of  a  wolf.  In  this  the  I 
Greeks  saw  the  type  of  their  poetic  Cerberus.'  The- J 
serpent,  the  symbol  of  eternity,  wound  round  the  J 
whole,  and  returned  resting  its  head  on  the  hand  of  the-  J 
god. 

Tlie  more  completely  the  adoration  of  Serapia  had 
absorbed  the  worship  of  the  whole  Egyptian  pantheon, 
the  more  eagerly  Christianity  desired  to  triumph  over 
the   representative   of  Polytheism,     However,   in  the  J 
time    of   Hadrian,   the    philoBophie    party  may  have  | 
endeavoured  to  blend  and  harmonise  the  two  faiths," 
they  stood  now  in  their  old  direct  and  irreconcileable  I 
opposition.     The  suppression  of  the  internal  feuds  be-  j 
tween    the    opposite    parties    in   Alexandria,   enabled  J 
Christianity  to  direct  all  its  concentered  force  againat  1 
Tiie  flnt       Paganism.     Theophilus,   the   arohbiahop,  wa»  ] 
PaganiBm.      a  uuin  of  boldness  and  activity,  eager  to  seize  I 
and  skilful  to  avail  himself  of  every  opportunity  to  I 
inflame  the  popular  mind   against  the  Heathens, 
priest  of  Serapis  was  accused  and  convicted  of  practising' 4 
those  licentious  designs  against  the  virtue  of  the  female 
worshippers,  so  frequently  attributed  to  the  priesthood 
of  the  Eastern  religions.     The  noblest  and  most  beauti- 
ful women  were  persuaded  to  submit  to  the  embraces  of 
the   god,  whose   place,  under  the  favourable  darkness 
caused  by  the  sudden  extinction  of  the  lamps  in  the 
temple,  was  filled  by  the   priest.     These  inauspicioua 


Macrobins,  the  thm  beucis  i-eprenented    the  fiiwDiDg  do^  the  hopeful  future, 
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wolf    the    pftst,    the  1 II.  p.  108. 
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rumours  prepared  the  inevitable  collisiob.  A  neglected 
temple  uf  OBiria  or  Dionysus  had  been  granted  by 
Coustaatiua  to  the  Ariana  of  Alexandnjt.  Theophilus 
obtained  from  the  Emperor  a  grant  of  the  vacant  site 
for  a  new  church,  to  accommodate  the  inoreaeing  numberB 
of  the  Catholic  Ohriatiana.  On  digging  the  foundation, 
there  were  discovered  many  of  the  obacene  symbols, 
used  in  the  Bacchic  or  Osirian  mygteries.  Theophilus, 
with  more  regard  to  the  success  of  his  cause  than  to 
decency,  exposed  these  ludicrous  or  disgusting  objects, 
in  the  public  market  place,  to  the  contempt  and 
abhorrence  of  the  people.  The  Pagans,  indignant  at 
this  treatment  of  their  sacred  symbola,  and  maddened 
by  the  scorn  and  ridicule  of  the  Christians,  took  up 
smtB.  The  streets  ran  with  blood ;  and  many  Christians 
who  fell  in  this  tumultuous  fray  received  the  honours  of 
martyrdom.  A  philosopher,  named  Olympus,  oi.™pnstiir 
placed  hinnself  at  the  head  of  the  Pagan  party,  p""™**"- 
Olympus  had  foreseen  and  predicted  the  niin  of  the 
external  worship  of  Polytheism.  He  had  endeavoured 
to  implant  a  profound  feeling  in  the  heaita  of  the 
Pagans  which  might  survive  the  dentmction  of  their 
ordinary  objects  of  worship.  "  The  statues  of  the  godn 
but  perishable  and  material  images  ;  the  eternal 
iteUigenees,  which  dwelt  within  them,  have  witlidrawii 
the  heavena""  Yet  Olympus  hoped,  and  at  iirst 
Vith  his  impassioned  eloquence  succeeded,  in  rousing 
bis  Pagan  compatriots  to  a  bold  defiance  of  the  public 
authorities  in  support  of  their  religion.     Faction  and 

E-— 'ry  supplied  what  was  wanting  to  faith;  and  it 
ared  that  Paganism  would  likewise  boast  its  arni^- 
"; 
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of  martyrs, — martyrs,  not  indeed  througli  patient  sub- 
mission to  the  persecutor,  but  in  heroic  despair  perishing  ^ 
with  their  gods. 

Tht3  Pagans  at  first  were  tho  aggressors ;  they  sallied  ] 
wsridiid    fro"!  their  fortress,  the  Serapion,  seized  the 
*^-  unhappy  Christiana   whom   they  met,  forced 

them  to  fetii'riiice  on  theii-  altar,  or  slew  them  upon  it,  or 
threw  them  into  the  deep  trench  defiled  with  the  blood 
and  oifal  of  sacrifice.  In  vain  Evagrius,  the  prefect  of  ■ 
Egypt,  and  RomajiUB,  the  commander  of  the  troops, .[ 
appeared  before  the  gates  of  the  Temple,  remonstrated  , 
with  tlie  garrison,  who  appeared  at  the  windows,  against 
their  barbarities,  and  menaced  them  with  the  jnrt 
vengeance  of  the  law.  They  were  obliged  to  withdraw, 
baffled  and  disregarded,  and  to  await  the  orders  of  the  J 
Emperor.  Olympus  exhorted  his  followers  to  the  I 
iieight  of  religious  heroism.  "  Having  made  a  glorioas  | 
sacrifice  of  our  enemies,  let  us  immolate  ourselves  and 
jierish  with  our  gods."  But  before  the  rescript  arrived. 
Flight  of  Olympus  had  disappeared:  he  bad  stolen  ont 
oLyffipuiL  pf  jjjg  Temple,  and  embarked  for  Italy.  The  J 
Christian  writers  do  honour  to  his  sagacity  or  to  his  I 
prophetic  powers,  at  the  expense  of  his  courage  imdl 
fidelity  to  iiia  party.  In  the  dead  of  night,  when  aUa 
was  slumbering  aroimd,  and  all  the  gates  closed,  he  had  I 
heard  the  Christian  Alleluia  pealing  from 
voice  through  the  silent  Temple.  He  acknowledged 
the  sign,  or  the  omen,  and  anticipated  the  unfavourable 
sentence  of  the  Emperor,  the  fate  of  his  faction  and  of 
his  goda. 

The  eastern  Pagana,  it  should  seem,  were  little^ 
acquainted  with  the  real  character  of  Theodoaiua.,! 
^When  the  rescript  arrived  they  laid  down  their  arm%,1 
and  assembled  in  peaceful  array  before  the  Temple,  a 
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they  expected  the  sentence  of  the  Emperor  in  their 

favour.''  The  officer  began;  the  first  Ra^iptof 
orda  of  the  rescript  plainly  intimated  the  Ti>™*«i'a- 
diorrence  of  Theodosiua  against  idolatry.  Cries  of 
inmph  from  the  Christians  interi-upted  the  proceedings ; 
te  panic-stricken  Pagans,  abandoning  their  temple  and 
leir  god,  silently  dispersed ;  they  sought  out  the  most 
cret  places  of  refuge ;  they  fied  their  country.  Two 
'.  the  celebrated  pontiffs,  one  of  Amoun,  one  of  "  the 
jpe,"  retired  to  Constantinople,  where  the  one,  Am- 
lonius,  tnught  in  a  school,  and  continued  to  deplore 
le  fall  of  Paganism  ;  Helladius,  the  other,  was  known 
I  boaflt  the  part  he  had  taken  in  the  sedition  of 
Jlexandria,  in  which,  with  his  own  band,  he  had  slain 
ilie  Christians." 

The  imperial  rescript  at  once  went  beyond  and  lell 
lort  of  the  fears  of  the  Pagans.  It  disdained  to  esact 
ance  for  the  blood  of  the  Christian  martyrs,  who 
ad  been  so  happy  as  to  lay  down  their  lives  for  their 
tedeemer;  but  it  commanded  the  destruction  of  the 
blatrous  temples ;  it  confiscated  all  the  ornaments, 
nd  ordered  the  statues  to  be  melted  or  broken  up  for 
lie  benefit  of  the  poor. 
Theophil us  hastened  inhia  triumphant  zeal  to  execute 
the  ordinance  of  the  Emperor.  Marching,  with  the 
prefect   at    the    head  of   the    mihtary,   the   invaders 


r  If  thf  ontdoD  at  Libaoius.  eihort-  memory  of  the  sposCali. 
tag  the  Emperor  to  revenge  the  rtenth  '  Soornt.  Ecd.  Hist.  v.  16.  Htlta- 
of  Jiilinn,  WB»  reallf  pi-eseptel  to '  diua  ii  mentiooai  in  a  law  of  Theo. 
TlKodoBiiii,  it  betisyn  something  of  tlie'doiius  the  younger,  aa  B  celebraled 
same  ignarBDce.  He  aeetat  to  ihizik  '  ^franmiariaiielevaraitocGTtainhonourB, 
hi!  nrgtiroenti  not  unlikely  to  meet  |  This  law  is,  however,  dslai  425;  at 
Knthiucom)  at  allcTenli,  ht  appe&TB  least  Rre  and  thirty  jan  after  thii 
BOt  to  ban  tha  leut  notion  that  |  transaction. 
Thwdoalus    would    not    rapecC    the: 
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asTOnded  the  steps  to  the  temple  of  Serapis.      Theyi 
Thf  temple     Burveyed  the  vacant  chambers  of  the  jtriest^:! 
*^"^        and  the  ascetics ;   they  paused  to  pillage  thffj 
library;"  they  entered  the  deserted   sanctuary;    the] 
stood  in  the   presence  of  the  god.     The  sight  of  thia^ 
colossal   image,   for   centuries   an    object   dim 
worship,   struck   awe   to    the   hearts   of  thaT 
Christians    themselves.     They    stood    silent,    inactivQ,.! 
trembling.      The    archbishop    alone    maintained    hisl 
courage :  he  commanded  a  soldier  to  proceed  to  the* 
assault.     The  aoldiei  struck  the  statue  with  bia  hatchet  1 
on  the  knee.     The  blow  echoed  through  the  breathlesB 
hall,  but  no  sound  or  sign  of  divine  vengeance  ensued; 
the  roof  of  the  Temple  fell  not  to  crush  the  saorilegione 
assailant    nor  did    the    pavement    heave    and   quakaj 
benenth  his  feet.     The  emboldened  soldier  climbed  up  to  1 
the  head  and  struck  it  off;  it  rolled  upon  the  ground..! 
Serapis  gave  no  sign  of  life,  but  a  large  colony  of  rat^'l 
disturbed  in  their  peaceful  abode,  ran  about  on  all  sides,  1 
The  passions  of  the  multitude  are  always  in  extremea^  I 
From  breathless  awe  they  passed  at  once  to  ungovern-:! 
able  mirth.     The  work   of  destruction  went  on  amidi 
peals  of  laughter,  coarse  jests,  and  shouts  of  accJamif^ 
tion ;  and  as  the  fragments  of  the  huge  body  of  Serapis 
were   dragged   through   the   streets,  the   Pagans,  with 
that  revulsion  of  feeling  common  to  the  superstitious 
populace,  joined   in  the   insult   and   mockery   against  i 
their  unresisting  and  self- abandoned  god." 


Iigbt  of  the  (UQ,  at  B 


i    of  Setspia    imposed    on    the   r 
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.  The  solid  walls  and  deep  foundations  of  the  Temple 

i  more  uiiaurmoiuitable  resistance  to  the  bafSed 

1  of  the  Cliristiana ;  the  work  of  demolition  proceeded 

■it  slowly  with  the  massive  architecture;"  and  some 
Eiinie  after  a  church  was  erected  in   the  preeincta,  ttj 
look   down    upon   tlie    ruins    of  idolatry,   which    still 
frowned  in  desolate  grandeur  upon  their  conquerors.'' 

Yet  the  Christians,  even  after  their  complete  triumph, 
were  not  without  some  lingering  terrors;  the  Pagans 
not  without  hopes  that  a  fearful  vengeance  would  be 
exacted  from  the  land  for  this  sacrilegious  extirpation  of 
tlieir  ancient  deities.  Serapis  was  either  the  Nile,  or 
the  deity  who  presided  over  the  periodical  inundations 
of  the  river.  The  Nilometer,  which  measured  the  rise 
of  the  waters,  was  kept  in  the  Temple,  Would  the 
indignant  river  refuse  its  fertilising  moisture ;  keep 
sullenly  within  its  banks,  and  leave  the  ungrateful  land 
blasted  with  perpetual  drought  and  barrenness?  As 
the  time  of  the  inundation  approached,  all  Egypt  was 
in  a  state  of  trembling  suspcuse.  Long  beyond  the 
accustomed  day  the  waters  remained  at  their  usual 
level;  there  was  no  sign  of  overflowing.  The  people 
began  to  murmur ;  the  murmurs  swelled  into  indignant 
remonstrances ;  the  usual  rites  and  sacrifices  were 
demande^l  from  the  reluctant  prefect,  who  despatched  a 


■mlk  on  the  Iip«  of  the  Dmtj.  ThpiB 
i>  (DOtfacr  >tarj  of  a  magnet  nn  the 
iW,  which,  as  in  Uie  fable  ubout 
UuhamiDed'i  cxilliii,  miscd  citller  a 
inwU  •lalue  of  the  Deity,  or  the  tun 
in  n  t»T  with  tour  hones,  to  the  roof, 
iubI  there  held  It  ■uipendaJ.  A 
Cbristiui  withdrew  <he  mi^et,  the 
ur  fell,  oni)  nas  duheil  to  |Hvct>  oo 
liic  pBremeut 


'  Compue  EuDHp.  Vit.  ^deiil,  p. 
44.  edit.  BoisBoosd^ 

i  The   Christiuu    ivjotced    in   dji- 

the  buUdiog;  Ihcj  wele  inclined  tn 
siipjiose  it  miraculous  or  prophetic  of 
their  triumph.  But,  in  fict,  Uw  era; 
aniala  is  s  oiniaion  hierogljphio,  a 
^r>nboloiUfs. 
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hastj    mesBenger    to    the   Emperor   for    instrnctioos,, 
There  was  every  appearance  of  a  general  insurrecticm,! 
the  Pagans  triumphed  in  their  turn ;    bat  before 
answer    of   the    Emperor    arrived,   which   replied, 
uncompromising  faith,  "that  if  the  inundation  of  tbo. 
river   could  only  be   obtained  by  magic   and    impious 
rites,  let  it  remain  dry  ;  the  fertility  of  Egypt  must  not 
be  purchased  by  an  act  of  infidelity  to  (iod"* — sud- 
denly, the  waters  began  to  swell,  an  inundation  mora. 
iiill  and  extensive  than  usual  spread  over  the  land, 
the  versatile   Pagans  had  now  no   course   but  to  j( 
again   with   the   Christians  in    mockeries  against  thtL 
impotence  of  their  gods. 

But  Christianity  was  not  content  with  the  demolitioii 
of  the  Serapion ;  its  predominance  throughout  Egypt 
may  be  estimated  by  the  bitter  complaint  of  the  Pagan 
writer:  "Whoever  wore  a  black  dress  (the  monks  ar« 
designated  by  this  description)  was  invested  in  ty- 
rannical power ;  philosophy  and  piety  to  the  gods 
compelled  to  retire  into  secret  places,  and  to  dwell  iii 
contented  poverty  and  dignified  meanness  of  appearance. 
The  temples  were  turned  into  tombs  for  the  adoration 
of  the  bones  of  the  basest  and  most  depraved  of  menk 
who  had  suffered  the  penalty  of  the  law,  whom  they 
made  their  gods."'  Such  was  the  light  in  which  tha 
martyr- worsliip  of  the  Christians  appeared  to  the 
Pagans. 

The  demolition  of  the  Serapion  was  a  penalty  inflicted 


by  tiie   idolottn,  nor  the  etEcMj  «| 

lach  u  niawn  .taould  Ik  given  hj  n 

■tatesmon   like  Theodcudus,  7>^t  it  is 

OTerflow  of  ths  r>er. 

The  Emperer  neither  denies  Ihe  power 

'  Eun»p.  Vil.  Eittii.  loo.  dt. 

■<ribB  aaligaaiit  dmmoia  worahipped 
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.  the  Pagans  of  Alexandria  fur  their  sedition   and 

_  linary  violence ;  but  the  example  waa  too  en- 
LMiuragiDg,  the  hope  of  impunity  under  the  present 
government  too  confident,  not  to  spread  through  other 
cities  of  Egypt.  It  moved  on  to  Canopus,  where  the 
principle  of  humidity  was  worshipped  in  the  form  of  a 
vase,  with  a  human  head.  Theophilusi,  who  considered 
Canopua  within  his  diocese,  inarched  at  the  head  of  his 
triumphant  party,  demolished  the  temples,  abohshed 
the  rites,  which  were  distinguished  for  their  dissolute 
licence,  and  established  monasteries  in  the  place. 
Canopua,  irom  a  city  of  revel  and  debauchery,  became 
a,  city  of  monks.* 

The  persecution  extended  throughout  Egypt ;  but 
the  vast  huilduiga  which  even  now  aubaiat,  the  successive 
works  of  the  Pharaohs,  the  Ptolemies,  and  the  Koman 
Emperors,  having  triumphed  alike  over  time,  Chris- 
tianity, and  Mahommedanism,  show  either  some  reverent 
reluctance  to  deprive  the  country  of  its  most  mi^nificent 
ornaments,  or  the  inefficiency  of  the  instruments  which 
^4ey  employed  in  the  work  of  devastation.     For  onee  it 

B  leas  easy  for  men  to  destroy  than  to  preserve ;  the 
■>Trer  of  demolition  was  rebuked  before  the  strength 

i  solidity  of  these  erections  of  primeval  art. 
I  The  war,  as  we  have  seen,  raged  with  the  same 
and  imperfect  success  in  Syria;  with  less, 
probably,  in  Asia  Minor ;  least  of  all  in  Greece. 
The  demolition  was  nowhere  general  or  systematic. 
Wherever  monastic  Christianity  was  completely  pre- 
dominant, tliere  emulous  zeal  excited  the  laity  to  these 

(  The  Chriitians  laughed  at  Ctino-  ,  of  tho  Chnld^ims,  hid  been  Mlin- 
pui  bang  called  "  the  coDquemr  of  goiehed  by  the  water  withJD  the 
the  god«,"  The  origin  of  Oib  iiamel»l»tae  of  Cnnopus,  Ihe  ^rinci-^Vft  ol 
vu,  ibat  tlf  pr/acyile  of  Rn,  the  god  j  bumidily. 
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aa^^reasiona  on  Pagaai'siD.  But  in  Greece  the  nobli 
bnildinga  of  antiquity,  at  Olympia,  Eleusis,  Atheia,"' 
show  in  their  deeay  the  slower  process  of  neglect  and 
time,  of  accident  and  the  gradual  encroachment  of  later 
barbarism,  rather  than  the  iconoclastic  destructiveiiefia 
of  early  religions  zeal.' 

In  the  West,  the  task  of  St,  Martin  of  Tours,  the 
great  extirpator  of  idolatry  in  Gaul,  was  comparatiTely 
easy :  and  his  acltievements  by  no  means  so  much  to  be 
lamented  as  those  of  the  destroyers  of  the  purer  models 
of  architecture  in  the  East.  The  life  of  this  saint  by 
Sulpicius,  in  which  the  comparatively  polished  and  clasai- 
eal  style  singularly  contrasts  with  the  strange  and  legen- 
dary incidents  which  it  relates,  descxibes  St  Martin  as 
making  regular  campaigns  into  all  the  region,. destroy- 
ing, wherever  he  could,  the  shrines  and  temples  of  the 
Heathen,  and  replacing  them  by  churehes  and  monas- 
teries. So  completely  was  his  excited  imagination  full 
of  his  work,  that  he  declared  that  Satan  often  a^umed 
the  visible  form  of  Jove,  of  Mercury,  of  Venus,  or  of 
Minerva,  to  divert  him,  no  donbt,  from  his  holy  design, 
and  to  protect  their  trembling  fanes." 


k  Tho  PniilieDOD,  it  is  weJI  knewn. 
WB  entire,  till  tnwnrds  Uie  ilou  of 
tbe  niitecDtli  ontur;.  Its  roor  was 
dntroTed  during  tlio  si»ge  bf  Uie 
Veoetoni,  S»  Spon.  and  Wheler's 
Trtvelt 

I  The  council  of  :ilil)eris  refused 
Ihi  honauis  o!  mutyrdom  [o  tfaoFs 
nho  wen  killed  while  breniiiiig  idols 
Oin.  li. 

Tlie  inTuioQ  oT  the  Gothj  (Eu- 
nspiua  «ccnM]  Ihe  blnck  monks  cf 
having  lietiif  ed  Thermopjlc  to  them) 
carriej  derutntioD  into  Greeoe  and 
Tbnr  Of  wly-iOTWrted 
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They  bumiid  Corinlh,  Amjrclc,  Lncv. 
dtcmoD,  Olympia,  ^from  that  time  tb> 
gam™  ceased)  with  all  thair  glorious 
t«inpl«  and  noble  sutue^.  Zoumui 
uaerta  thut  Minerrg  preserved  Athens. 
Her  appnrition  appalled  Alario.  But 
Ceres  did  Dot  protect  Elensii.  Thfre 
was  a  f]-ightfii]  masncn  oT  the  Iii»« 
phaDtc  nmong  ihe  ruins  of  the  templr. 
{Eunapiui,  In  1«.,  Los.  v.  6.)  Com- 
pare Charlel,  p.  21b.  Pahoenjer, 
Gtschichte  der  Uorea,  taC. 

K   Sulpic.  Sever.  Vit.    B.  Martloi, 
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But  the  power  and  the  majesty  of  Paganism  were 
still  concentred  at  Rome;  the  deities  of  the  Fitmnim 
ancient  faith  found  their  last  refuge  in  the  "^f"*- 
capital  of  the  eiapire.  To  the  stranger.  Borne  stiU 
offered  the  appearance  of  a  Pagan  city:  it  contained 
one  hundred  and  fifty-two  temples,  and  one  hundred 
and  eighty  sinal!er  chapels  or  shrines,  still  sacred  to 
their  tutelary  God,  and  used  for  public  worship." 
Christianity  had  neither  ventured  to  usurp  those  few 
bnildings  which  might  be  converted  to  her  use,  still  less 
had  she  the  power  to  destroy  them.  The  religious 
edifices  were  under  the  protection  of  the  prefect  of  the 
city,  and  the  prefect  was  usually  a  Pagan ;  at  all  events, 
he  would  not  permit  any  breach  of  the  public  peace,  or 
TH^tion  of  public  property.  Above  all  still  towered 
the  Capitol,  in  its  unassailed  and  awful  majesty*  with 
its  fifty  temples  or  shrines,  bearing  the  most  sacred 
names  in  the  religious  and  civil  annals  of  Rome,  those 
of  Jove,  of  Mars,  of  Janus,  of  Romulus,  of  Cajsar,  of 
Victory.  Some  years  after  the  accession  of  Theodosius 
to  the  Eastern  empire,  the  sacrifices  were  still  performed 
as  national  rites  at  the  public  cost ;  the  [wntiffs  made 
their  offerings  in  the  name  of  the  whole  human  race. 
The  Pagan  orator  ventures  to  assert  that  the  Emperor 
dared  not  to  endanger  the  safety  of  the  empire  by  their 
abolition."  The  Emperor  still  bore  the  title  and 
insignia  of  the  supreme  Pontiff;  the  consuls  before 
they  entered  upon  their  functions,  ascended  the  Capitol ; 


M.  Bengnot  has  mlde  out,  dd  mere 
or  less  laliiriirtary  eiHilence,  n  list  of 
the  deitie*  atlll  wnrehlpped  is  Half, 
t.  1.  1.  Tlii.  s.  E>.  St  Augustin,  whni 
young,  was  present  at  the  ritei  ol 
exhale,  about  A.  D,  374. 
■  litoo,  pro  Tem'fibi. 


■  See  (be  I>eicript>Diies  Urbis,  wbich 
b™-  tbe  imm^s  of  Publicu.  Victor, 
uid  Sextos  Guriu  rcstns.  These  warb 
could  not  have  been  written  beTui-e  or 
imig  after  (be  Kigti  of  ValeDtiniiin. 
Campan  Beognot,  HisUira  de  li  Da- 
itTDCtioD  du  PagaDiaine  en   Ocddeat. 
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the  religious  processions  passed  along  the  erowde^j 
streeta ;  and  the  people  thronged  to  the  festivals 
theatres,  which  still  formed  part  of  the  Pagan  worship. 
Bat  the  edifice  had  begun  to  tremble  to  its  foaiM 
Gnittan,  tioDS.  The  EmperoT  had  ceased  to  reside  ai' 
X4..MJ.'  Rome;  the  mind  of  Theodosiiis,  as  afterwards 
ii.,».p.  356.  that  of  Gratian,  and  that  of  the  younger 
*.B.3rB.  Valentinian,  was  free  from  those  early  in- 
culcated and  daily  renewed  impressions  of  the  majesty 
of  the  ancient  Paganism  whieh  still  enthralled  the 
minds  ol  the  Roman  aristocracy.  Of  that  aristocracy. 
the  flower  and  the  pride  was  Vettius  Agorius  Pnete: 
tat  OS."  In  him  the  wisdom  of  Pagan  philoso] 
blended  mth  the  serious  piety  of  Pagan  religion 
lived  to  witness  the  commencement  of  the  last  fatiJ 
change  which  he  had  no  power  to  avert ;  he  died,  aitd 
his  death  was  deploi-ed  as  a  public  calamity,  in  time  to 
escape  the  final  extinction,  or  rather  degradation,  of 
Paganism.  Only  eight  years  before  the  fatal 
accession  of  Gratian,  and  the  year  of  his  own 
death,  he  had  publicly  consecrated  twelve  statnes  in 
the  Capitol,  with  all  becoming  splendour,  to  the  Dii 
cuiantes,  the  great  guardian  deities  of  Home."  It  was 
not  only  the  ancient  religion  of  Rome  which  still 
maintained  some  part  of  its  dignity,  all  the  other 
religions  of  the  empire,  which  still  publicly  celebrated 
their  rites,  and  retained  their  temples  in  the  metropolis, 
concentred  all  their  honours  on  Prastextatus,  and 
refuge,  as  it  were,  under  the  protection  of  his  blameli 


acy 

m 


*    Sw     oa     Prictotatui,    llocrob. 
Saturn.  1.  2.     Symmiichi  Epiitola.  i. 
40,  l:<.  45.,   ii.   T.  iU.  36.  53.  59. 
Hiamnyin.  Epi^tolar.  iiiii. 
'  Hit  appean  thun  an  jnscriptian 


rectutly  discovcroi  (i.  D,  1835),  ■ 
published  in  :he  Bulletino  of  1 
ArehieologicBl  Society  of  Rome.  _  __ 
par^     Bumwn,     Koms    Bnchnibui 
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Tenerable  name.  His  titles  in  an  extant  inscnption 
him  as  having  attained,  besides  the  coimtlt'Es 
lonre  of  Eoman  ci\-il  and  religious  dignity,  the 
_algliest  rank  in  the  Eleusinian,  Phrygian,  Syrian,  and 
tltithriac  mysffiries.'^  His  wife  boasted  the  same  religious 
titles ;  she  was  the  priestess  of  the  same  mysterieBj  with 
the  addition  of  some  peculiar  to  the  female  sesJ  She 
celebrated  the  funeral,  even  the  apotheosis,  of 
her  noble  husband  with  tlie  utmost  pomp :  he 
was  the  last  Pagan,  probably,  who  received  the  honours 
of  deification.*  All  Rome  crowded,  in  sorrow  and 
profound  reverence,  to  the  ceremony.  In  the  language 
of  the  vehement  Jerome  there  is  a  singular  mixture  of 
enforced  respect  and  of  aversion ;  he  describes  (to 
moralise  at  the  awful  change)  and  contrasts  with  his 
fanei-al  the  former  triumphant  ascent  of  the  Capitol  by 
PraetextatuB  amid  the  acclamations  of  the  whole  city ; 
admits  the  popularity  of  his  life,  but  condemns  him, 
'loat  remorse,  to  eternal  misery.' 


'  Augnr,  PDDtJfei  Vmlcc,  Pontifti 
Solih  Quiudecemvir,  CiuiaKs  Himilis, 
iMstus  Libera  et  EleminiH,  Hiaro- 
plunta,  Neceorua,  TBurobolii 
Psler  Pa  tram.  Gruler,  p.  1 
Ko.  2, 

'  Stcntie  spud  Eleusinani  Deo 
Baccho,  Cereri, 
Dso  Libei'o,  et  i 
apod  M^oam  Dcabiu;  Taurobolitie, 
Itiacc,  Hierophantife  Dae  Hecntic, 
samtK  Hat  Cereria.     Gniter,  »09. 

•  Read  the  two  beautiful  poems, 
ODC  a  abort  one  aildraKHd  by  X'ettius 
AgDiiDE  PnctellatU)  to  hie  wife 
AcDoia  Fabia  Paulina,  the  other, 
loogt^r,  by  Paulina  to  her  baebiuid. 
1  subjoin  !om&  liofs  Svai  Out  of 
VOL.  III. 


[n  U!iDpla  dud 
Tu  niud  jmeni 


omnium  lulmioa  prffioedebaiit,  qm 
quaai  de  fiubjectis  hnstihoa  Ivvom^'tiB- 
nt,  Oipitolinas  Mceniit  atoss-,  ipnt 
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le  BQprdr^l 
state,  of  H 
d  in  the  H 

years  rf  H 


Up  to  the  acoeBsion  of  Gratian,  the  Christian  Emperor| 
Aji  3«T.  1'**^  assiimed,  aa  a  matter  of  course,  the  snprdr 
AurutM.  nificy  over  the  religion,  as  well  aa  the  state,  of - 
*.o.3Ts.  Rome.  He  had  been  formally  arrayed  in  th» 
robes  of  the  sovereign  Pontiff.  For  the  first  few  years  rf 
:irBiiu  re.  his  reign,  Gratian  maintained  the  inaggressive 
pmefiMie.  policy  of  Ilia  father  Valentinian."  But  the  mas- 
culine mind  of  Ambrose  obtained,  and  indeed  had  de- 
served by  his  pubhc  services,  the  supremacy  over  the 
feeble  youth ;  and  the  influence  of  Ambrose  began,  to  reveal 
itself  in  a  succession  of  acts,  which  plainly  showed  that 
the  fate  of  Paganism  drew  near.  When  Gratian  was  in 
Gaul,  the  senate  of  Rome  remembered  that  he  had  not 
been  officially  arrayed  in  the  dignity  of  the  supreme 
Pontificate.  A  solemn  deputation  from  Home  attended 
to  perfoi'm  the  customary  ceremonial.  The  id* 
latrouB  honour  way  disdainfully  rejected.  The 
event  was  heard  in  Home  with  consternation ;  it  was 
the  first  overt  act  of  separation  between  the  religiotu 
and  the  civil  power  of  the  empire.*  The  next  hostile 
measure  was  still  more  unexpected.  Notwithstanding 
the  manifest  authority  assumed  by  Christianity,  and  by 
one  of  the  Christian  prelates,  best  qualified  by  his  own 
determined  character  to  wield  at  his  will  the  weak 
and  irresolute  Gratian ;  notmthstanding  the  long  ill- 
suppressed  murmurs,  and  now  bold  and  authoritatiTe 
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remonstrances,  against  all  toleration,  and  all  connivance 
at  Heathen  idolfttry,  it  might  have  been  thought  that 
Any  other  victim  would  have  been  chosen  from  the 
synod  of  goda ;  that  all  other  statues  would  have  been 
thrown  prostrate,  all  other  worship  proBcribed,  before 
that  of  Victory.  ConBtautius,  though  he  had  sunwor 
calmly  surveyed  the  other  monuments  of  T>"«r- 
Roman  Buperatition,  admired  their  majesty,  and  read  the 
inscriptions  over  the  porticos  of  the  temploa,  had  never- 
theless given  orders  for  the  removal  of  this  statue,  and 
this  alone,— its  removal,  it  may  be  suspected  not  with- 
ont  some  superstitious  reverence — to  the  rival  capital.^ 
Victory  had  been  restored  by  Julian  to  the  8enat«-hoiise 
at  Rome,  where  she  had  so  long  presided  over  the 
counsels  of  the  conquering  republic  and  of  the  empire. 
She  had  maintained  her  place  during  the  reign  of 
Valentinian.  The  decree  that  the  statue  of  Victory  was 
to  be  ignominously  dragged  from  its  pedestal  in  the 
Senate-house,  that  the  altar  was  to  be  removed,  and 
the  act  of  public  worship,  with  which  the  Senate  had 
for  centuries  of  uninterrupted  prosperity  and 
glory  commenced  and  liallowed  its  proceedings, 
discontinued,  fell,  like  a  thunderbolt,  among  the  par- 
tisans of  the  ancient  worship.  Surprise  yielded  to  in- 
dignation. By  the  advice  of  Prietestatus,  a  solemn 
deputation  was  sent  to  remonstrate  with  the  Emperor, 
The  Christian  party  in  the  Senate  were  strong  enough 
to  forward,  through  the  Biabop  Damasus,  a  counter- 
petition,  declaring  their  resolution  to  abstain  from  at- 
tendance in  the  Senate  so  long  as  it  should  be  defiled 
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by  an  idolatrous  ceremonial.  Gratian  coldly  disnuased 
the  deputation  tliough  headed  by  the  eloquent  Symmft- 
chus,  as  not  representing  the  unanimous  sentiments  oj 
the  Senate." 

This  first  open  aggression  on  the  Paganism  of  Borne 
was  followed  by  a  law  which  confiscated  at  once  all  the 
property  of  the  temples,  and  swept  a«  ay  the  privileges 
;md  immunities  of  the  priesthood.  The  fate  of  the  Vei- 
tal  vii^ins  excited  the  strongest  commiseration.  They 
now  passed  unhonoured  through  the  streets.  The  vio- 
lence done  to  this  institution,  coeval  with  Rome  Hsf^ 
was  t^ravated  by  the  bitter  mockery  of  the  Christiaiis 
nt  the  importance  attached  to  those  few  and  rare  in- 
stances of  chastity  by  the  Pagans.  They  scoffed  at  the 
small  number  of  the  sacred  vii^na ;  at  the  occaBional 
delinquencies  (for  it  is  singular  that  almost  the  last  act 
of  Pagan  pontifical  authority  was  the  capital  puuishmeut 
of  an  unchaste  Vestal) ;  the  privilege  they  possessed, , 
and  sometimes  claimed,  of  marriage  after  a  certaiU' 
period  of  service,  when,  according  to  the  severer  Chris- 
tiana, such  unholy  desires  should  have  been  long  extinct.' 
If  the  state  is  to  reward  virginity  (said  the  vehement 
Ambrose),  the  claims  of  the  Christians  would  exhaust 
the  treasury. 

By  this  confiscation  of  the  sacerdotal  property,  whidi 
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had  hitherto  maintained  the  priesthood  in  opulence,  the 
templea  and  the  sacrificial  rites  in  splendour,  the  Pagan 
hierarchy  became  stipendiaries  of  the  state,  the  imme- 
diate step  to  their  total  dissolution.  The  public  funda 
were  still  charged  with  a  certain  expenditure''  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  public  ceremonies.  This  was  not 
abrogated  till  after  Theodosius  had  again  united  the 
whole  empire  under  his  conquering  sway,  and  shared 
with  Christianity  the  subjugated  world. 

In  the  interval,  Heathenism  made  perhaps  more  than 
one  desperate  though  feeble  etniggle  for  the  ascendancy. 
Gratian  was  murdered  in  the  year  383.  Valentinian  II. 
succeeded  to  the  sole  empire  of  the  West.  The  cele- 
brated SymmachuB  became  prefect  of  Kome.  Symma- 
dius  commanded  the  respect,  and  even  deserved  the 
common  attachment,  of  all  his  countrymen ;  he  ventured 
(a  rare  example  in  those  days)  to  interfere  between  the 
tyranny  of  the  sovereign  and  the  menaced  welfare  of 
the  people.  An  uncorrupt  magistrate,  he  deprecated  the 
increasing  burdens  of  unnecessary  taxes  which  weighed 
down  the  people;  he  dared  to  suggest  that  the  eager 
petitions  for  office  should  be  at  once  rejected  and  the 
worthiest  chosen  out  of  the  unpretending  midtitude. 
Symmachus  inseparably  connected,  in  his  Pagan  pa- 
triotism, the  ancient  religion  with  the  welfare  of  Kome. 
He  mourned  in  bitter  humiliation  over  the  acts  of 
Gratian ;  the  removal  of  the  statue  of  Victory ;  tht; 
abrogation  of  the  immunities  of  the  Pagan  priesthood. 
He  hoped  to  obtain  from  the  justice,  or  perhaps  the 
pfears,  of  the  young  Valentinian,  that  which  had  been 
1  by  Gratifin,  The  senate  met  under  Ids  autho- 
■  petition  wtuJ  drawn  up  and  presented  in  the 
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name  of  that  venerable  body  to  the  Emperor,  On  thjsi 
composition  Symmachua  lavished  all  his  eloquence.  Higi 
oration  is  written  with  vigour,  with  dignity,  with  ele-' 
gance.  It  is  in  this  respect,  perhaps,  superior  to  thB' 
ApoioBjor  rftply  of  Saint  Ambrose.'  But  in  the  feeble' 
sjomaAoi.  ^j^j  apologetic  tone,  we  perceive  at  once,  that 
it  b  the  artful  defence  of  an  almost  hopeless  cause;  Jt 
is  cautious  to  timidity ;  dexterous ;  elaborately  concilia- 
tory ;  moderate  from  fear  of  offending  rather  than  from 
tranquil  dignity,  Ambrose,  on  the  other  hand,  writes 
with  all  the  f6r\'id  and  careless  energy  of  one  confident 
in  his  cause  and  who  knows  that  he  is  appealing  to  an 
audience  ah-eady  pledged  by  their  own  feelings  to  hiB- 
side ;  he  has  not  to  obviato  objections,  to  reconcile' 
difficulties,  to  sue  ot  to  propitiate  ;  his  contemptuous  and 
criminatiug  language  has  only  to  inflame  zeal,  to  quicken 
resentment  and  scorn.  He  is  flowing  down  on  the  fuU 
tide  of  human  passion,  and  his  impulse  but  accelerates 
and  strengthens  the  rapid  current. 

The  personification  of  Rome,  in  the  address  of  Sym- 
raachus,  is  a  bold  stroke  of  artificial  rhetoric,  but  it  ii' 
artificial ;  and  Rome  pleads  instead  of  commanding;  in- 
treats  for  indulgence,  rather  than  menaces  for  neglect. 
"Most  excellent  Princes,  Fathers  of  your  country,  r^' 
spect  my  years,  and  permit  me  still  to  practise  the 
rehgion  of  my  ancestors,  in  which  I  have  grown  old 
Grant  me  but  the  liberty  of  living  according  to  my 

'  Kejne  has  ejpi-essed  Wmself  malioDem  Ambrosii  caimpareR.  Goa- 
Btrongly  on  Um  sufurioiily  of  Sym-  sur.  Ingun.  et  ninr.  Q,  A.  Symmachi, 
michiis,  Argumenloi-um  delectu.  Ti, '  in  Heyne  Opubcul, 
poudars.  aculeis,  oon  minhs  Bcfmirs- 1  The  relative  position  of  Um  partitr 
hilii  ills  «&t  quam  prudenlib,  cnutiiDe,  '■  inSueaced,  ua  doubt,  tho  Mjik  "ti, 
K  TETMundii ;  quam  lanto  tdHgis '  will,  pel■hflp^  (he  judgement,  at 
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ncieut  usage.  This  religion  Laa  subdued  the  world  to 
J  dominion ;  these  rites  repelled  Hannibal  from  my 
alls,  the  Gauls  from  the  Capitol.  Have  I  lived  thus 
bng,  to  be  rebuked  in  my  old  age  for  my  religion  ?  It 
"  (  too  late ;  it  would  be  discreditable  to  amend  in  my 
aid  age.  I  intreat  but  peace  for  the  gods  of  Eome,  the 
tutelary  gods  of  our  country."  Rome  condescendB  to 
it  piea,  wlii(.'h  a  prosperous  religion  neither  uses  nor 
mita,  but  to  which  a  falling  faith  always  clings  with 
desperate  energy,  "  Heaven  is  above  us  all :  we  caunol 
ill  follow  the  same  path ;  there  are  many  ways  by 
irbicli  we  arrive  at  the  great  secret.  But  we  presume 
Bot  to  contend,  we  are  humble  suppliants!"  The  end 
lt>f  the  third  century  had  witnessed  the  persecutions  of 
Ciocletian ;  the  fourth  had  not  elapsed  when  this  is  the 
language  of  Paganism,  uttered  in  her  strongest  hold  by 
Hie  most  earnest  and  eloquent  of  lier  partisans.  Sym- 
tachus  remonstrates  against  the  miserable  economy  of 
J  the  maintenance  of  the  vestal  virgins ;  the  dis- 
race  of  emiching  the  imperial  treasury  by  such  gains ; 
e  protests  against  the  confiscation  of  all  legacies  be- 
|aeathed  to  them  by  the  piety  of  individuals.  "  Slaves 
Biay  inherit ;  the  Vestal  virgins  alone,  and  the  ministera 
tf  religion,  are  precluded  from  this  common  privilege." 
Che  orator  concludes  by  appealing  to  the  deified  father 
«f  the  Emperor,  who  looks  down  with  sorrow  from  the 
*tarry  citadel,  to  see  that  toleration  violated  which  he 
ijhhd  maintained  with  willing  justice. 

But  Ambrose  was  at  hand  to  confront  the  eloquent 
Pagan,  and  to  prohibit  the  fatal  concession.     Rq,|jur 
Far  different  is  the  tone  and  manner  of  the     A"*™" 
Archbishop  of  Milan.     He  asserts,  in  plain  terms,  the 
nnqu^ionable  obligation  of  a  Ghrialiaa  sovereign  to 
permit  no  part  of  the  public  reveime  to  be  devoted 
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to  t!ie  maintenance  of  idolatry.  Their  Ktiman  ancestors 
were  to  be  treated  with  reverence ;  but  in  a  question  of 
religion  they  were  to  consider  God  alone.  He  who 
advisee  such  grants  as  those  demanded  by  the  suppliants 
is  guilty  of  sacriSce.  Gradually  he  rises  to  still  more 
imperious  language,  and  unveils  all  the  terrors  of  the 
sacerdotal  authority.  "  The  Emperor  who  shall  be  guilty 
of  such  concessions  will  iind  that  the  bishops  will  neither 
endure  nor  connive  at  his  sin.  If  he  enters  a  church, 
he  will  find  no  priest,  or  one  who  will  defy  his  authority. 
The  church  wiU  indignantly  reject  the  gifts  of  him  who 
has  shared  them  with  Gentile  temples.  The  altar  dis- 
dains the  offerings  of  him  who  has  made  offerings  to 
im^es.  It  is  written, '  Man  cannot  serve  two  masters.' " 
Ambrose,  emboldened,  as  it  were,  by  his  success,  Ten- 
tiires  in  hia  second  letter  to  treat  the  venerable  and 
holy  traditions  of  Roman  glory  with  contempt.  "How 
long  did  Hannibal  insult  the  gods  of  Rome?  It 
the  goase  and  not  the  deity  that  saved  the  Capitol. 
Did  Jupiter  speak  in  the  goose  ?  Where  were  the  god>.' 
in  all  the  defeats,  some  of  them  but  recent,  of  the  PagiM' 
emperors  ?  Was  not  the  altar  of  Victoiy  then  standing  ?*" 
He  insults  the  number,  the  weaknesses,  the  maniaget- 
af  the  vestal  virgins.  "If  the  same  munificence  were 
shown  to  Christian  virgins,  the  beggared  treasury  would 
be  exhausted  by  the  claims."  "  Are  not  the  baths,  the 
porticos,  the  streets,  still  crowded  with  images?  Most 
they  still  keep  their  place  in  the  great  council  of  the 
empire  ?  Yon  compel  to  worship  if  you  restore  the  altar. 
And  who  is  this  deity?  Victory  is  a  gift,  and  not  a 
power ;  she  depends  on  the  courage  of  the  legions,  not 
nn  the  influence  of  the  religion, — a  mighty  deity,  who  is 
bestowed  by  tlie  numbers  of  an  army,  or  the  doubtftd 
issue  of  a  battle!" 
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Foiled  in  ailment,  Paganiam  rainly  grasped  at 
other  arms,  which  she  had  as  little  power  to  wield.  On 
the  mnrder  of  Valentinian,  Arhogastes  the  Mmdaof 
Craol,  whose  authority  over  the  troops  was  a.d,  aw. 
without  competitor,  hesitated  to  asisume  the  purple 
which  had  never  yet  been  polluted  by  a  barbarian. 
Ha  placed  Eugenius,  a  rhetorician,  on  the  tbrone. 
The  elevation  of  Eugeniua  was  an  act  of  military 
yiolence  ;  but  the  Pagans  of  the  West  hailed  Acoesifen  of 
bis  accession  with  the  most  eager  joy  and  the  ^^''K'nini. 
fondest  hopes.  The  Christian  writers  denounce  the 
apostasy  of  Eugenius,  not  without  justice  if  Eugenius 
ever  professed  Christianity,''  Throughout  Italy  the 
temples  were  re-opened ;  the  smoke  of  sacrifice  as- 
cended from  all  quarters ;  the  entrails  of  victims  were 
explored  for  the  signs  of  victory.  The  frontiers  were 
guarded  by  all  the  terrors  of  the  old  religion.  The 
statue  of  Jupiter  the  Thunderer,  sanctified  by  magical 
rites  of  the  most  awful  significance,  and  placed  on  the 
fortifications  amid  tlie  Julian  Alps,  looked  defiance  on 
the  advance  of  the  Christian  Emperor.  The  images  of 
the  gods  were  unrolled  on  the  banners,  and  Hercules 
was  borne  in  triumph  at  the  head  of  the  army.  Am- 
brose fled  from  Milan,  for  the  soldiery  boasted  that  they 
would  stable  their  horses  in  the  churches  aud  press  the 
clergy  to  fill  their  legions. 

In  Home,  Eugenius  consented,  without  reluctance,  to 
the  restoration  of  the  altar  of  Victory,  but  be  had  the 
wisdom  to  foresee  the  danger  which  his  cause  might 
by  the  resumption  of  the  temple  estates,  many  of 
ich  bad  been  granted  away  :  he  yielded  with  undis- 
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giiised  unwiUin.irness  to  the  irresistible  importunities  of 
ArbogastoB  and  Flavianiis. 

While  this  reaction  was  taking  place  in  the  West 
perhaps  irritated  by  the  intelligence  nf  this  formidabla 
conspiracy  of  Paganism,  with  the  usurpation  of  the 
throne,  Theodosius  published  in  the  East  the  last  and 
most  peremptory  of  those  edicts  which,  gradually  rising 
in  the  sternness  of  their  language,  proclaimed  the 
ancient  worship  a  treasonable  and  capital  crime.  In 
its  minute  and  searching  phrases  this  statute  seemed 
eagerly  to  pursue  Paganism  to  its  most  secret  and 
private  lurking-places.  Thenceforth  no  man  of  any 
station,  rank,  or  dignity,  in  any  place  in  any  city,  wu 
to  offer  an  innocent  rictim  in  sacriSce ;  the  more  harm* 
less  worship  of  the  household  gods,  which  lingered, 
probably,  more  deeply  in  the  hearts  of  the  Pagans  than 
any  other  part  of  their  system,  was  equally  forbidden, 
not  merely  the  smoke  of  victims,  but  even  lamps, 
incense,  and  garlands.  To  sacrifice,  or  to  consult  the 
entrails  of  victims,  was  constituted  high  treason,  and 
thereby  a  capital  offence,  although  with  no  treasonable 
intention  of  calculating  the  days  of  the  Emperor,  It 
was  a  crime  of  the  same  magnitude  to  infringe  the  laira 
of  nature,  to  pry  into  the  secrets  of  futurity,  or  to 
inquire  concerning  the  death  of  any  one.  Whoever 
permitted  any  Heathen  rite — hanging  a  tree  with  chap- 
lets,  or  raising  an  altar  of  turf — forfeited  the  estate  on 
which  the  offence  was  committed.  Any  house  profaned 
with  the  smoke  of  incense  was  confiscated  to  the  im- 
perial exchequer.  Whoever  violated  this  prohibition, 
and  offered  sacrifice  either  in  a  public  temple, 
or  on  the  estate  of  another,  was  amerced  in 
a  fine  of  twenty-five  pounds  of  gold  (a  thousand  pounds 
of  our  money);  and  whoever  connived  at  the  offenoe 
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was  liable  to  the  same  fine :  tlie  magistrate  who  neg- 
lected to  enforee  it,  to  a  still  heavier  penalty.*  Thia 
law,  stem  and  intolerant  as  it  was,  apoke,  no  doubt,  the 
dominant  sentiment  of  the  Christian  world ;  ^  hut  its 
repetition  by  the  succeseors  of  Tbeodosius,  and  the 
employment  of  avowed  Pagans  in  many  of  the  high 
offices  of  the  state  and  army,  may  permit  us  charitably 
to  doubt  whether  the  exchequer  was  much  enriched  by 
the  forfeitures,  or  the  sword  of  the  execntioner  deeply 
stained  with  the  blood  of  conscientious  Pagans.  Poly- 
theism boasted  no  martyrs ;  and  we  may  still  hope  that 
if  called  upon  to  carry  its  own  decrees  into  effect,  its 
native  clemency — though,  unhappily,  Christian  bigotry 
had  already  tasted  of  heretical  blood — would  have  re- 
volted from  the  sangiiinary  deed,"  and  yet  have  seen 
the  inconsistency  of  these  acts  (which  it  justified  in 
theory,  on  the  authority  of  the  Old  Testament)  with 
vital  principles  of  the  Gospel. 
The  victory  of  Theodosins  in  the  West  dissipated 
once  the  vain  hopes  of  Paganism  ;  the  pageant  van- 
ished away.  Rome  heard  of  the  triumph,  perhaps 
witnessed  the  presence  of  the  great  conqueror,  who, 
in  the  East,  had  already  countenanced  the  most  des- 
tructive attacks  against  the  temples  of  the  gods.  The 
Christian  poet  describes  a  solemn  debate  of  the  Senate 
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on  the  claims  of  Jupiter  and  of  Christ  to  the  adoration 
of  the  Roman  people.  According  to  his  account, 
Jupiter  was  outvoted  by  a  large  nuuiber  of  suffrages ; 
the  decision  was  folIoH'ed  by  a  general  desertion  of  their 
imoestral  deities  by  the  obsequious  minority ;  the  old 
hereditary  names,  the  Annii  and  the  Probi,  the  Anicii 
and  Olybii,  the  Paulini  and  Bassi,  the  popular  Graochi, 
dz  hundred  families,  at  once  passed  over  to  the  Chris- 
tian cause.''  The  Pagan  historian  to  a  certain  degree 
confirms  the  fact  of  the  deliberate  discussion,  but  differs 
as  to  the  result.  The  senate,  he  states,  firmly,  but 
respectfully,  adhered  to  their  ancient  deities,'  But  the 
last  argument  of  the  Pagan  advocates  was  fatal  to  their 
cause.  Theodosius  refused  auy  longer  to  assign  funds 
from  the  public  revenue  to  maintain  the  charge  of  the 
idolatrous  worship.  The  senate  remonstrated,  that  if 
they  ceased  to  be  supported  at  the  national  cost,  they 
would  cease  to  be  national  rites.  This  argument  was 
more  likely  to  confirm  than  to  shake  the  determination 
of  the  Christian  Emperor,  From  this  time  the  temples 
were  deserted ;  the  priests  and  priestesses,  deprived  of 
their  maintenance,  were  scattered  abroad.  The  public 
temples  still  stood,  nor  was  it  forbidden  to  worship 
within  their  walls,  without  sacrifice ;  the  private,  and 
family,  or  Gentile,  deities,  still  preserved  their  influence, 

Theodosius  died  the  year  after  the  defeat  of  Eugenins. 

We  pursue  to  its  close  the  history  of  Western  Pa- 
ganism, which  was  buried  at  last  in  the  ruins 
of  the  empire.  Gratian  had  dissevered  the 
supremacy  of  the  national  religion  from  the  imperial 
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dignity ;  he  had  confiscated  the  property  of  the  temples ; 
Theodosiiis  had  refused  to  defray  the  expense  of  pubh'o 
Bacrifices  from  the  public  fiuids.  Stili,  however,  the 
outward  form  of  PaganiBm  remained.  Some  priesthoods 
were  still  handed  down  in  regular  descent;  the  rites 
of  various  deities,  even  of  Mythra  and  Uybele,  «ere 
celebrated  without  sacrifice,  or  with  sacrifice  furtively 
performed ;  the  corporation  of  the  haruapices  was  not 
abohshed.  There  still  likewise  remained  a  special 
provision  for  certain  festivals  and  public  amuse- 
ments.* The  expense  of  the  sacred  banquets  and 
of  the  games  was  defrayed  by  the  state :  an  early  law 
of  Honorius  respected  the  common  enjoyments  of  the 
people." 

The  poem  of  Prudeutius"  acknowledges  that  t!ie 
enactmenbi  of  Theodosius  had  been  far  from  altogether 
successful  f  his  bold  assertion  of  the  universal  adaption 
of  Christianity  by  the  whole  senate  is  in  some  degree 
contradicted  by  his  admission  that  the  old  pestilence  of 
idolatry  had  again  broken  out  in  Rome."  It  implies 
that  the  restoration  of  the  statue  of  Victory  had  again 
been  urged,  and  by  the  indefatigable  Symmaehus,  on 
tl^  sons  of  Theodosius.''     The  poem  was  written  after 
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n  LAW  OF  HONORIUS. 

the  battle  of  Pollentia,  as  it  triumpliantly  appeals  to  th« 
glories  of  that  day  agaiust  the  argument  that  Rome  waS 
indebted  for  the  yictnries  of  former  times 
her  ancient  gods.  It  closes  with  an  earnest 
admonition  to  the  son  of  Theodosius  to  fulfil  the  task 
which  was  designedly  left  to  him  by  the  piety  of  his 
father,'  to  suppress  at  once  the  Vestal  virgins,  and, 
above  all,  the  gladiatorial  shows,  which  they  were 
accustomed  to  countenance  by  their  presence. 

In  the  year  4US  came  forth  the  edict  which  aimed  at 
L,^(,(  the  direct  and  complete  abolition  of  Paganism 
Honotiiu.  throughout  the  Western  empire.  The  whole 
of  this  reserved  provision  for  festivals  was  swept  away; 
it  was  devoted  to  the  more  useful  purpose,  the  pay  of 
the  loyal  soldiery.'  The  same  edict  proceeded  to  actual 
violence,  to  invade  and  take  possession  of  the  sano- 
tuariea  of  religion.  All  images  were  to  be  thrown 
down;  the  edifices,  now  useless  and  deserted,  to  be 
occupied  by  the  imperial  olBcers,  and  appropriated  to 
useful  purposes.'  The  government,  wavering  between 
demolition  and  desecration,  devised  tlus  plan  for  the 
preservation  of  these  great  ornaments  of  the  cities 
which  thus,  taken  under  the  protection  of  the  magis* 
tracy  ns  public  property,  were  secured  from  the  de- 
structive zeal  of  the  more  fanatical  Christians.  All 
sacrilegious  rites,  festivals,  and  ceremom'es  were  pro- 
hibited.    The  bishops  of  the  towns  were  invested  with 
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power  to  suppress  these  forbidden  usages,  and  the  civil 
authorities,  as  though  the  government  miatnisted  their 
zeal,  were  bound,  under  a  heavy  penalty,  to  obey  the 
summons,  and  to  assist  the  prelates  in  the  extirpation  of 
idolatry.  Another  edict  excluded  all  enemies  of  the 
Christian  faith  from  the  great  public  offices  in  the  state 
and  in  the  army,  and  this,  if  fully  carried  into  eSect, 
would  have  transferred  the  whole  power  throughout  the 
empire  into  the  hands  of  the  Christians.  But  the  times 
were  not  yet  ripe  for  this  measure.    Generidea,  a  Pagan, 

high  command  in  the  army,  threw  up  his  c 

m.     The  edict  was  r 
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Rome  once  more  beheld  the  shadoiv  of  a 
Emperor,  Attains,  while  the  Cliristian  Emperor 
tained  hia  court  at  Ravenna ;  and  both  stood  trembling 
before  the  victorious  Alaric,  When  that  triumphant 
Goth  formed  the  siege  of  Rome,  Paganism,  as 
if  grateful  for  the  fidelity  of  the  imperial  city, 
made  one  last  desperate  effort  to  avert  the  common  ruin. 
Pagan  magic  was  the  last  refuge  of  conscious  weaknesa. 
The  Etrurian  soothsayers  were  called  forth  from  their 
obscurity,  with  the  concurreuce  of  the  whole  city  (the 
Pope  himself  is  said  to  have  assented  to  the  idolatrous 
ceremony),  to  blast  the  barbaric  invader  with  the  light- 
nings of  Jupiter.  The  Christian  historian  savee  the 
credit  of  his  party,  by  asserting  that  they  kept  away 
from  the  profane  rite,"  But  it  may  be  doubted,  after 
all,  whether  the  ceremony  really  took  place ;  both 
parties  had  more  confidence  in  the  power  of  a  large  sum 

»of  money,  offered  to  arrest  tlie  career  of  the  triumphant    ■ 
barbarian.  H 

The  impartial  fury  of  Alaric  fell  alike  on  church  and  V 
temple,  on  Christian  and  Pagan.  But  the 
Bomabr  capture  of  Rome  consummated  the  nun  of 
Paganism.  The  temples,  indeed,  were  for  the 
meet  part  left  standing,  but  their  worshippers  had  fled. 
The  Roman  aristocracy,  in  whom  alone  Paganism  stiU 
retained  its  most  powerful  adherents,  abandoned  the 
city,  and,  scattered  in  the  provinces  of  the  empire,  were 
r.bsDitied  in  the  rapidly  Christianising  population.  The  1 
deserted   buildings  had   now  neither  public   authority  I 
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nor  private  zeal  and  munificence  to  maintain  them 
agaiBBt  the  encroachmenta  of  time  or  accident,  to 
support  the  tottering  roof,  or  repair  the  broken 
colQmn.  There  was  neither  public  fiind,  nor  private 
contribution,  for  their  preservation,  till  at  lengtti  the 
ChristianB,  in  many  instances,  took  possession  of  the 
abandoned  edifice,  converted  it  to  their  own  use, 
and  hallowed  it  by  a  new  consecration/  Thus,  in 
many  places,  though  marred  and  disfigured,  the  monu- 
ments of  architecture  survived,  with  no  great  vio- 
lation of  tfie  ground  plan,  distribution,  or  general 
proportions.* 

Paganism  was,  in  fact,  left  to  die  out  by  gradual  dis- 
solution." The  worship  of  the  Heathen  deities  lingered 
in  many  temples,  till  it  was  superseded  by  the  new  form 
of  Christianity,  which,  at  least  in  its  outward  appear- 
ance, approximated  to  Polytheism  :  the  Virgin  gradually 
supplanted  many  of  the  local  deities.  In  Sicily,  which 
long  remained  obstinately  wedded  to  the  amnent  faith, 
ei^t  celebrated  temples  were  dedicated  to  the  Mother 
of  God.''  It  was  not  till  the  seventh  century,  that  the 
Pantheon  was  dedicated  by  Pope  Eoniface  IV.  to  the 
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Holy  Virgin,  Of  the  public  festivals,  the  last  which 
clang  with  tenacious  graep  to  the  habits  of  the  Boman 
people,  was  the  Lupercalia.  It  was  suppressed  towatdB 
the  close  of  the  fifth  century  by  Pope  GJ©* 
lasius.  The  rural  districts  were  not  com- 
pletely Christianiaed  until  the  general  introduction  of 
raonasticism.  Heathenkm  was  stJll  prevalent  in  many 
parts  of  Italy,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Turin, 
in  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century.'  Its  conqueror  was 
the  missiouary  from  the  convent  who  wandered  througli 
the  villages,  or  who,  from  his  monastery,  regularly  dis- 
charged the  duties  of  a  village  pastor.  St.  Benedict  of 
Nuraia  destroyed  the  worship  of  Apollo  on  Mount 
Casino.* 

Every  where  the  superstition  survived  the  reUgioB, 
and  that  which  was  unlawful  under  Paganism,  continued 
to  be  unlawfully  practised  under  Christianity.  The 
insatiable  propensity  of  men  to  enc[uire  into  futurity, 
and  to  deal  with  secret  and  invisible  agencies,  which 
reason  condemns,  and  often,  while  it  condemns,  conBults, 
retained  its  old  formularies,  some  religious,  some  pre- 
tending to  be  magical  or  theurgic.  Divination  and 
witchcraft  have  never  been  extinct  in  Italy,  or,  perhaps, 
in  any  part  of  Europe.  The  desc<;ndants  of  Canidia 
or   Brictho,  the    aeer    and    the   magician,   have  still 
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pi-auiised  tlieir  arts^  to  which  the  ignorant,  including 
a6  times  all  mankind,  have  listened  with  unabated 
credulity. 

We  must  resume  our  consideration  of  Paganising 
Christianity,  as  the  parent  of  Christian  art  and  poetry, 
and,  in  fiEict,  as  the  ruler  of  the  human  mind  for  many 
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The  great  Prolftta 


Bdt  the  unity,  no  less  than  the  triumph,  of  Christianity 
ontBdoir  of  occupied  the   vigorous   mind   of  Theodosiua. 


i  been  anticipated  in  this  design  in  the 
West  by  his  feeble  predecessors  and  his  colleague^ 
Gratian  and  Valentinian  the  younger.  The  laws  begaa 
to  speak  the  language  not  only  of  the  exclnsiTe 
establiahment  of  Christianity,  hut  of  Christianity  under 
one  rigorous  and  unaccommodating  creed  and  discipline. 

Almost  the  first  act  of  Theodosius  was  the 
hVreuoi.        edict   for   the   universal    acceptance    of  the 

Catholic  faith.'  It  appeared  under  the  name, 
and  with  the  conjoint  authority  of  the  three  Emperors, 
Gratian,  Valentinian  IL,  and  Theodosius.  It  was 
addressed  to  the  inhabitants  of  Constantinople.  "We, 
tlie  three  Emperors,  will  that  all  our  subjecte  follow  the 
religion  taught  by  St.  Peter  to  the  Romans,  professed 
by  those  saintly  prelates,  Damasus  Pontiff  of  liome, 
and  Peter  Bishop  of  Alexandria,  that  we  believe  the 
one  divinity  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit,  of 
majesty  coequal,  in  the  Holy  Trinity.  We  wHl  that 
those  who  embrace  tliis  creed  be  called  Catholic 
Christians;  we  brand  all  the  senseless  followers  of 
uther  religions  by  the  infamous  name  of  heretics,  and 
forbid   their    conventicles    to    assume    the    name    of 
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churches;  we  reserve  their  puoiBhrnent  to  thevengeaoce 
of  heaven,  aad  to  such  measures  as  divine  inspiration 
shall  dictate  to  us."^  Thus  the  religion  of  the  whole 
Boman  world  was  enacted  by  two  feeble  boys,  and  a 
rude  Spanish  soldier."  The  nest  year  witnessed  the 
condemnation  of  all  hereticB,  particularly  the  Photinians, 
Ariana,  and  Eunomians,  and  the  expulsion  of  the  Arians 
from  the  churches  of  all  the  cities  in  the  East,''  and 
their  Burrender  to  the  only  lawful  form  of  Christianity. 
On  the  assembhng  of  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  two 
severe  laws  were  issued  againrt  Apostates  and  Mani- 
cheans,  prohibiting  them  from  mating  wills.  During 
its  sitting,  the  Emperor  promulgated  an  edict,  pro- 
hibiting the  Arians  from  building  churches  either  in  the 
cities  or  in  the  country,  under  pain  of  the  confiscation 
of  the  funds  devoted  to  the  purpose.' 

The   cii-cumstances   of  the  times   happily  coincided 
with  the  design  of  Theodosius  to  concentrate 
the  whole  Chi'istiau  world  into   one  vigorous  powerful 
•md  consistent  system.     The  more  legitimate  ■*t\wn 
influence  of  argument   and   intellectual  and  wnimrta- 
religious  superiority  concurred  with  the  stem 
mandates    of   the    civil   power.     All   the    gi-eat    and 
immanding  minds  of  the  age  were  on  the  sjime  side 

to  the  momentous  and  strongly  agitated  questions  of 
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the  faith.  The  productive  energies  of  Arianism  eeemed, 
as  11  were,  exhausted;  its  great  defenders  had  passed 
away,  and  left,  apparently,  no  heirs  to  their  virtues  or 
abilities.  It  was  distracted  with  acLismH,  and  had  to 
bear  the  unpopularity  of  the  sects,  which  seemed  to  have 
sprung  from  it  in  the  natniral  course,  the  EunomiatiB, 
Macedonians,  and  a  still  nmltiplying  progeny  of  heresies. 
Everywhere  the  Trinitarian  prelates  rose  to  ascendancy, 
not  merely  from  the  support  of  the  government,  but 
from  their  pre-eminent  character  or  intellectual  powers. 
Each  province  seemed  to  have  produced  some  man 
adapted  to  the  particular  period  and  circumstances  of 
the  time,  who  devoted  himself  to  tlie  establishment  of 
the  orthodox  opinions.  The  intractable  Egypt,  more 
especially  turbulent  Alexandria,  was  ruled  by  the 
atroDg  arm  of  the  bold  and  unprincipled  Theophilus. 
The  dreamy  mysticism  of  Syria  found  a  congenial 
representative  in  St  Ephrem.  A  more  intellectual,  yet 
still  somewhat  imaginative.  Orientalism  animates  the 
writings  of  St.  Basil ;  in  a  less  degree,  those  of  Gregory 
of  Naziauzum ;  still  less,  those  of  Gregoiy  of  Nysaa. 
The  more  powerful  and  Grecian  eloquence  of  Chryaostom 
swayed  the  popular  mind  in  Constantinople.  Jerome,  a 
link,  as  it  were,  between  the  East  and  the  West, 
transplanted  the  monastic  spirit  and  opinions  of  Syria 
into  Rome ;  and  brought  into  the  East  much  of  the 
severer  thought,  and  more  prosaic  reasoning,  of  the  Latin 
world.  In  Gaul,  where  Hilary  of  Poictiers  had  long 
maintained  the  caiae  of  Trinitarianism,  on  the  borders 
of  civilisation,  St.  Martin  of  Tours  acted  the  part  of  a 
bold  and  enterprising  missionary;  while  in  Milan,  the 
court-capital  of  the  West,  the  strong  practical  character 
of  Ambrose,  his  sternly  conscientious  moral  energy, 
though  hardening  at  times  into  rigid  intolerance,  with 
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the  masciiUne  strength  of  his  style,  confirmed  the  LatiD 
church  in  that  creed  to  which  Rome  had  adhered  witb 
ahnoGt  uiisliaken  fidelity.  If  not  the  gi'eatest,  the  most 
permanently  iofluentia]  of  all,  Augustine,  united  the 
intense  passion  of  the  African  mind  with  the  most 
comprehenaive  and  systematic  views  and  intrepid 
dogmatism  on  the  darkest  subjeets.  United  in  one 
common  cause,  acting  in  their  several  quarters  according 
to  their  peculiar  temperaments  and  characters,  these 
strong-minded  and  influential  ecclesiaaticB  almost  com 
pelled  the  world  into  a  temporary  peace,  till  first 
Pelagianism,  and  afterwards  Nestorianism,  unsettled 
again  the  restless  elements ;  the  controversies,  first  in 
the  West  concanijug  grace,  iree-wiil,  and  predestinanon, 
Iheo  in  the  East  on  the  Incarnation  and  two  URtures  of 

Ihrist,  succeeded  to   the  silenced  and  exhausted  feud 

inceming  the  Tiinity  of  persons  in  the  Godhead. 

Theophilus  of  Alexandiia*^  performed  his  part  in 
the  complete  subjection  of  the  world  by  Thcsflhiuioi 
his   energy   a^   a   ruler,   not  by   the   slower  *ii,"p'?Sl. 

id    more    legitimate     influence     of    moral  ^*^'""^ 
luasion  through  his  preaching  or  his  writings.^    He 

ippressed  Arianism  by  the  same  violent  and  coercive 
with  which  he  extirpated  Paganism,  The  tone 
(f  this  prelate's  epistles  ia  invariably  harsh  and  crimi- 
natory. He  appears  in  the  best  light  as  opposing 
tlis  vidgar  anthropomorphism  of  the  monks  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Alexandria,  and  insisting  on  the  pure 
spiritual  nature  of  the  Deity,  Yet  he  condescended  to 
appease  these  turbulent  adversaries  by  an   unmanly 
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artifice.  He  consented  to  condemn  the  doctrines  of 
Origen,  who,  having  reposed  quietly  in  his  tomb  foi' 
many  years,  in  general  respect,  if  not  in  the  odour  of 
sanctity,  was  exhumed,  as  it  were,  by  the  zeal  of  later 
timeSjBS  a  dangerous heresiarch.  The  Oriental  doctrines 
with  which  Origen  had  impregnated  his  system  were 
unpopular,  and  perhaps  not  clearly  understood."  The 
notion  that  the  reign  of  Christ  was  finite  was  rather  an 
inference  from  his  writings  than  a  tenet  of  Origen. 
For  if  all  bodies  were  to  be  finally  annihilated  (aceoi'ding 
to  his  anti-materialistic  system),  the  humanity  of  Christ, 
and  consequently  his  personal  reign,  must  cease.  The 
possibility  that  the  devil  might,  after  long  purification, 
be  saved,  and  the  corruptibility  of  the  body  after  the 
reaurxection,  grew  out  of  the  same  Oriental  cast  of 
opinions.  But  the  i>erfectly  pure  and  immaterial 
nature  of  the  Deity  was  the  tenet  of  Origeu  which 
the  most  odious  to  the  monks;  and  Theophilus,  by 
anathematising  Origenism  in  the  mass,  while  he  himself 
held  certainly  the  sublimest,  but  to  his  adversaries  most  .1 
objectionable  part  of  the  system,  adopted  a  low  and 
imdiguified  deception.  The  persecution  of  Isidore,  and 
the  heads  of  the  monasteries  who  befriended  his  cause 
(the  tall  brethren,  as  they  were  called),  from  personal 
motives  of  animosity,  display  the  Alexandrian  prelate 
iu  his  ordinary  character.  We  shall  again  encounter 
Theophilus  in  the  lamentable  intrigues  against  the 
advancement  and  influence  of  Chrysostom.  ' 

The  character  of  Ephrem,'  the  Syrian,  was  the  exact 
s.  Epi™n,  counterpart  to  that  of  the  busy  and  worldly 
iiod  3T9,  Theophilus.  A  native  of  Nisibis,  or  rather  of 
its  neighbourhood,  Ephrem  passed  the  greater  part  of 

^  SdcibIo,  Ti.  10,    Soiomen.  vlii.  I      '  Sett  the  Lir>!  nf  blphi-em  prcfiii^    I 
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his  life  at  Odessa,  and  in  tlio  monastic  establiBhiuent^ 
whicli  began  to  abound  in  ML-aopotaniia  and  Syria,  as  in 
EpTpt.  His  genius  was  that  of  the  people  in  wlioau 
language  he  wrote  his  numerous  compositions  in  prosc 
and  verse. ^  In  Ephrem  something  of  the  poetic 
mysticism  of  thii  Gnostie  was  allied  with  the  most  rigid 
orthodoxy  of  doctrine.  But  with  his  imaginative  turn 
were  nuDgled  a  depth  and  intensity  of  feeling,  which 
gave  him  hia  peculiar  influence  over  the  kindred  minds 
of  Ms  conntrymen.  Tears  were  as  natural  to  him  as 
perspiration  ;  day  and  night,  in  his  devout  seclueion, 
he  wept  for  the  sins  of  mankind  and  for  his  own ; 
his  very  writings,  it  was  said,  weep ;  there  is  a  deep 
and  latent  sorrow  even  in  his  panegyrics  or  festival 
homilies.' 

Ephrem  waa  a  poet,  and  hia  hymns,  poured  fortli 
in  the  prodigality  of  his  zeal,  succeeded  at  length  in 
entirely  disenchanting  the  popular  ear  from  the  heretical 
strains  of  Bardesanes  and  his  son  Harmonius,  which 
lingered  after  the  general  decay  of  Gnosticism."  The 
hymns  of  Ephrem  were  sung  on  the  festivals  of  the 
martyrs.  Hia  psalms,  the  constant  occupation  which 
he  enjoins  upon  his  monkish  companions,  were  always 
of  a  sorrowful  and  contrite  tone.  Laughter  was  the 
source  and  the  inilication  of  all  wickedness,  sorrow  of 
all  virtue.  During  the  melancholy  psalni,  God  was  pre- 
sent with  his  auffcls ;  all  more  joyous  strains  belonged 
to  heathenism  and  idolatry. 
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The  monasticism,  aa  well  as  the  Trinitarianism,  o^ 
Syria  received  a  strong  impulse  from  Ephremj  and 
ill  Syria  monasticism  hegan  to  run  into  its  utmost  e 
travagance.  There  was  one  class  of  ascetics  who, 
certain  periods,  forsook  their  cities,  and  retired  to  thg 
Tnountaina  to  browse  on  the  herbage  which  they  foiuu|} 
as  their  only  food.  The  writings  of  Ephrem  were  t 
occupation  and  delight  of  all  these  gentle  and  iireproacb 
able  fanatics ;  and,  as  Ephrem  was  rigidly  Trinitariai^ 
he  conti-ibuted  to  fix  the  doctrinal  language  of  thi 
various  cosnobitic  institutions  and  solitary  hermitage 
In  fact,  the  tjuieacent  intellect  probably  rejoiced  i 
being  rehered  from  these  severe  and  ungrateful  oi 
quiriea :  and  full  freedom  being  left  to  the  imagir.atioI 
and  ample  scope  to  the  language  in  the  i 
fervent  expressions  of  divine  love,  the  Syrian  mind  fel 
not  the  restriction  of  the  rigorous  creed,  and  passire^ 
surrendered  itself  to  ecclesiastical  authority.  Absorlx 
in  its  painful  and  melancJioly  struggles  with  the  inte 
passions  and  appetites,  it  desired  not  to  proyoke, 
rather  to  repress,  the  dangerous  activity  of  the  reason. 
The  orthodoxy  of  Ephrem  himself  savouis  perhaps  of 
timidity  and  the  disinclination  to  agitate  such  awful  and 
apjialling  questions.  He  ivonld  elude  and  escape  them, 
and  abandon  himself  altogether  to  the  more  edilying 
emotions  which  it  is  the  chief  object  of  his  writings  to 
excite  and  maintain.  The  dreamer  mn.st  awake  in  ordffl 
to  reason,  and  he  prefere  the  passive  tranquilhty  of  il 
half-alumbering  state. 

Greece,  properly  so  called,  contributed  none  of  the  ' 
more  distinguished  names  in  Eastern  Christianity.  Even 
the  Grecian  part  of  Asia  Minor  was  by  no  means  fertile 
in  names  which  survive  in  the  annals  of  the  Chure" 
1q  Athens  philosophy  still  lingered,  and  struggled  I 
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maintain  its  predominaiica  Many  of  the  more  eminent 
ecclesiastics  had  visited  its  schools  in  their  youth,  to 
obtain  those  lessons  of  rhetoric  and  profane  knowledge 
vhicb  they  were  hereafter  to  dedicate  to  their  own 
Bacred  uses.  But  they  were  foreigners ;  and,  in  the  oM 
language  of  Greece,  would  have  been  called  barbarians. 
The  rude  and  uncivilised  Cappadocia  gave  birth  &> 
Basil  and  the  two  Gregories,  The  whole  of  tlie 
lees  dreamy,  and  still  active  and  commercial, 
part  of  Asia  was  influenced  by  Basil,  on  whose  character 
and  writings  his  own  age  lavished  the  most  unbounded 
praise.  The  name  of  Basil  is  constautly  united  with 
those  of  the  two  Greffories.  One,  Gregory  of  Nyssa, 
was  his  brother ;  the  other,  named  from  hia  native  town 
of  Nazianzum,  of  which  his  father  was  bishop,  was  the 
intimate  friend  of  his  boyhood  and  of  his  later  years. 
The  language,  the  eloquence,  the  opinions  of  these 
writers  retain,  in  different  degrees,  some  tinge  of  Asiatic 
colouring.  Far  more  intelligible  and  practical  than  the 
mystic  strains  and  passionate  homilies  of  Ephrem,  they 
delight  in  agitating,  though  in  a  more  modest  spirit, 
the  questions  which  had  inflamed  the  imagination  of  the 
Gnostics.  But  with  them,  likewise,  enquiry  proceeds  with 
cautious  and  reverent  steps.  On  these  subjects  they  are 
rigorously  orthodox,  and  assert  the  exclusive  doctrines 
of  Athanaaius  with  the  most  distinct  and  uncompromising 
energy.  Basil  maintained  the  cause  of  Trinitarianism 
with  unshaken  fidelity  during  its  days  of  depression  and 
adversity.  Hie  friend  Gregory  of  Nazianzum  lived  to 
witness  and  bear  a  great  part  of  its  triumph.  Both 
Basil  and  Gregory  were  ardent  admirera,  and  in  them- 
selves transcendent  models,  of  the  more  monastic  Chris- 
tianity. The  influence  of  Basil  crowded  tliat  part  of 
Asia  with  ctsnobitic  iostitutiuns :  hut  in  hia  monasteriep 


labour  and  useful  industry  prevailed  tu  a  greater  extentr^ 
than  in  the  the  Syriau  deserts, 
Basil  was  a  native  of  the  Cappadocian  Cwsarea."  He 
was  an  hereditary  Christian.  His  grandfather 
had  retired  during  the  Diocletian  persecution 
to  a  mountain-forest  in  Pontus.  His  father  wm  a  man 
of  estimation  as  a  lawyer,  possessed  considerable  pro- 
perty, and  was  remarkable  for  his  personal  beauty. 
His  mother,  in  person  and  character,  was  worthy  of  her 
husband.  The  son  of  such  parents  received  the  best 
educiition  which  could  be  bestowed  on  a  Christian 
youth.  Having  exhausted  the  instruction  fo  be  obtained 
in  his  native  city  of  Ctesarca,  he  went  to  Constantinople, 
where  he  is  reputed  to  have  studied  the  art  of  rhetoric 
under  the  celebrated  Libaoius.  But  Athens  was  still 
the  centre  of  liberal  education,  and,  with  other  pro- 
mising youths  from  the  Eastern  prnviuces,  Basil  and 
hia  friend  Gregorj-  resided  for  some  time  in  that  city. 
But  with  all  his  tast«  for  lettera  and  eloquence  (and 
Basil  always  spoke  even  of  profane  learning  with  gene- 
roue  respect,  far  different  from  the  tone  of  contempt 
and  animosity  expressed  by  some  writers),  Christianity 
was  too  deeply  rooted  in  his  heart  to  be  endangered 
either  by  the  studies  or  the  society  of  Athena.  On  liia 
return  to  Cffisarea,  he  embraced  the  ascetic  faith  of  the 
times  with  more  than  ordinary  fervour.  He  abandoned 
hia  property ;  he  practised  such  severe  austerities  as  to 
injure  bis  health,  and  to  reduce  his  bodily  form  to  the 
extreme  of  meagreness  and  weakness.  He  was  "  witliout 
ivife,  without  property,  without  flesh,  almost  without 
blood."  He  fled  into  the  desert ;  hia  fame  collected,  as 
it  were,  a  city  around  him ;  he  budt  a  monastery,  and 
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monasteries  sprang  up  ol  every  side.  Yet  the  opinions 
of  Basil  concerning  the  monastic  life  were  far  more 
moderate  and  praetical  than  thu  wilder  and  more  dreamy 
asceticism  which  prevailed  in  Egypt  and  in  Syria,  He 
admired  and  persuaded  his  followers  to  ccenobitic,  not 
to  eremitical,  life.  It  was  tJie  life  of  the  industrions 
religions  community,  not  of  the  indolent  and  solitary 
anchorite,  which  to  Basil  was  the  perfection  of  Chris- 
tianity. All  ties  of  kindred  were  indeed  to  give  place 
to  that  of  spiritual  association.  He  that  loves  a  brother 
in  blood  more  than  a  brother  in  the  religious  community 
is  still  a  slave  to  his  carnal  nature."  The  indiscriminate 
charity  of  these  institutions  was  to  receive  oiphans  of  all 
classes  for  education  and  maintenance,  but  other  children 
only  vrith  the  consent,  or  at  the  request  of  parents, 
certified  before  witnesses ;  and  vows  of  virginity  were 
by  no  means  to  be  enforced  upon  these  yonthi'ul  pupils." 
Slaves  wiio  fled  to  the  monasteries  were  to  be  admo- 
nished, and  sent  back  to  their  owners.  There  is  one 
reservation,  that  slaves  were  not  bound  to  obey  their 
master,  if  he  should  order  what  is  contrary  to  the  laws 
of  God.''  Industry  was  to  he  the  animating  principle  of 
these  settlements.  Prayer  and  psalmody  were  to  have 
their  appointed  hours ;  but  by  no  means  to  intrude  upon 
those  devoted  to  useful  labour.  These  labours  were 
strictly  defined,  euoh  as  were  of  real  ilco  to  the  commu- 
nity, not  those  which  might  contribute  to  vice  or  luxury. 
Agriculture  was  especially  recommended.  The  life  was 
in  no  respect  to  be  absorbed  in  a  perpetual  mystic  com- 
oion  with  the  Deity. 

I  lived  in  his  monastic  retirement  during  a  great 


part  of  the  triamphant  period  of  Ariarrisra  in  the  Ea^f; 
»jlM8.  l*^*  during  the  reign  of  Valens,  he  was  r* 
3m  di  vif.  called  to  Cfesarea,  to  be  the  ehampion  of  Trini- 
■"■"■  tarianism  agaiuat  the  EmperOr  and  his  Arian 

»ji.  am.        partisans.     The  firmness  of  Basil,  as  we  have 
seen,  commanded  the  respect  even  of  his  adversaries, 
In  the  midst  of  the  raging  controversy,  he  was  raised  tc 
the  ai-chepiscopal  throne  of  Cfesarea.     He  governed  the 
see  with  activity  and  diligence  :  not  only  the  influence 
of  his  writings,  but  his  aj^tual  authority  (his  pious  am- 
bition of  usefulness  induced  him  perhaps  to  overstep  the 
limit*  of  his  diocese)  extended  beyond  Cappadocia,  into 
Armenia  and  parts  of  Asia  Minor,   He  was  the  firm  sup- 
porter of  the  Nicene  Trinitarian  ism,  but  did  not 
live  to  behold  its  final  triumph.   His  decease  fol- 
lowed immediately  upon  the  defeat  and  death  of  Valens, 
The  style  of  Basil  did  no  discredit  to  his  Athenian 
education ;  in  purity  and  perspicuity  he  surpasses  most 
of  the  Heathen  as  well  as  the  Christian  writers  of  his  age. 
Gregory  of  Nazianzum,  as  he  shared  the  friendship, 
Gregoijof     80  he  has  constantly  participated  in  the  fame 
Nananmm.     ^j  Basjl.     He  was  bom  in  a  village,  Arianza, 
within  the  district  of  Nazianzum,  his  father  was  bishop 
of  that  city/     With  Basil  he  passed  a  part  of  his  youth 
at  Athens,  and  predicted,  according  to  his  own  account, 
the    apostasy  of  Julian,    from  the    observation    of  his 
character,  and  even  of  bis  person.     Gregory 
is  his  own  biographer ;  one  or  rather  two  poems, 
the  first  consisting  of  above  two  thousand  iambics,  the 
second  of  hexameters,  describe  the  whole  course  of  hia 


»  Tiilemont  is  grisTously  embar- |  attained  the  episcopnte.  Tilletdont  1b 
raaged  by  thp  time  of  Gregory's  birth,  tbrwd  to  acknowledge  llie  laiity  o' 
The  stuhhom  dates  inalit  upon  his  adesisstical  diicipliaB  oa  this  bnd,d 
harijfg  been  bom  afler  hii  rather  hud     this  period  of  the  charch. 
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early  life.  But  Grecian  poetrj-  was  not  to  be  awakened 
from  ite  long  slumber  by  tbe  voice  of  a  Christian  poet : 
it  was  faithful  to  its  ancient  source  of  inspiration, 
Christian  thoughts  and  images  will  not  blend  with  tlie 
language  of  Homer  and  the  tragedians.  Yet  the  auto- 
biographical poems  of  Gregory  iUustrate  a  remarkable 
peculiarity  which  distinguishes  modern  and  Christian 
from  the  older,  more  particularly  tbe  Grecian,  poetry. 
in  the  Grecian  poetry,  as  in  Grecian  life,  the  publi'; 
absorbed  the  individual  character.  The  person  of  the 
poet  rarely  appears,  unless  occaj^ionally  as  tlie  poet,  as 
the  objective  author  or  reciter,  not  as  the  subject  of  the 
poem.  The  Elegiac  poets  of  Greece,  if  we  chirMieHitu 
may  judge  from  the  few  surviving  fragments,  btt^"^ 
and  the  amatory  writers  of  Eome,  speak  in  ^^^^|i^ 
their  proper  persons,  utter  their  individual  '™'^- 
llioughts,  and  embody  their  peculiar  feelings.  In  the 
shrewd  common-life  view  of  Horace,  nnd,  indeed  in 
some  of  his  higher  lyric  poetry,  the  poet  is  more  pro- 
minent; and  the  fate  of  Ovid,  one  day  basking  in  tbe 
imperial  favour,  the  next,  for  some  mysterious  offence, 
banished  to  the  bleak  shores  of  the  Euxine,  seemed  to 
give  him  the  privilege  of  dwelling  upon  his  own  sorrows; 
his  strange  fate  invested  his  life  in  peculiar  interest. 
These  however  are  rare  and  exceptional  instances  in 
Greek  and  Koman  poetry.  But  by  the  Christian  scheme, 
the  individual  man  has  assumed  a  higher  importance ; 
his  aittions,  his  opinions,  the  emotions  of  his  mind,  as 
connected  with  his  immortal  state,  have  acquired  a  new 
and  commanding  interest,  not  only  to  himself,  but  to 
others.'  Tbe  poet  prol'oundly  scrutinises,  and  elaborately 
reveals,  the  depths  of  his  moral  being.  The  psycholo- 
gical history  of  tbe  man,  in  all  its  minute  particulars, 
becomes   the   predominant  matter  of   the  poem.      Ip 
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thia  respect,  these  autobic^raphical  poems  of  Gregory,,  | 
vaiuBDf        loose  as  they  are  in  numbers,  spun  out  With 
ungoTj'a,     ^   wearisome   and  garrulous  mediocrity,   and 
wanting  that  depth  and  passion  of  religion  which  has 
made  the  Confessions  of  Augustine   one  of  the   most 
permanently  popular  of  Christian  writings,  possess  c 
theless  some  interest,  as  indicating  the  transition  stat^B 
in  poetry,  as  well  as  Olnstrating  the  thought  and  feeliD||,'fl 
prevalent  among  the  Christian  youth   of  the   perioAL-fl 
The  one  great  absoi'bing  question  was  the  comparatiTWj 
excellence  of  the  secular  and  the  monastic  life,  the  s 
of  marriage  or  of  virginity.     The  enthnaiasm  of  t 
East  scarcely  deigned  to  subnait  this  point  to  discus&im 
In  one  of  Gregory's  poems.  Marriage  and  Virginity  e 
pleads  his  cause ;  Utt  there  can  be  no  doubt,  from  the 
first,  to  which  will  be  assigned  the  victory.    The  Saviour 
gives  to  Virginity  the  place  of  honour  on  his  right  hand. 
Gregory  had  never  entangled  himself  mth  marriage, 
that  fatal  tie  which  enthralls  the  soul  in  the  bonds  of 
matter.      For  him   silken  robes,    gorgeous  banquets, 
splendid  palaces,  mitsic  and  perfumes,  had  no  charm. 
He   disregarded   wealth,   and    feasted   contentedly  on 
bread  with  a  little  salt,  and  water  for  his  only  drink. 
The  desire  of  supporting  the  declining  age  of  his  parents  | 
thwarted   his  holy  ambition  of  withdrawing  irom  i^fl 
worldly  intercourse :  but  this  became  a  snare.     He  WBS^ 
embarrassed    by   refractory   servants,   by    public   and 
private  business.     The  death  of  his  brother  involved 
hiru  still  more  inextricably  in  affairs  arising  out  of  his 
contested    property.      But   tlie   faithless  friendship   of 
Basil,  whicli  he  deplores  in  the  one  touching  passage 
of  his  whole  poem,'  still  further  endangered  hia  peaea. 


if  tbia  paauge,    spciu  e,  do  gra 
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B  zeal  of  Basil  to  fill  the  bishoprics  of  his  metropoli- 
fen  diocese,  calculating  perhaps  that  Gregory,  ortgwy, 
like  himself,  would  generously  sacrifice  the  a^!^'" 
luxury  of  religious  quietude  for  the  more  useful  *■■"■  ^^■ 
duties  of  a  difficult  active  position,  lie  imposed  upon  hia 
reluctttnt  friend  the  charge  of  the  newly  created  see  of 
Sasima.  This  was  a  small  and  miserable  town,  at  the 
meeting  of  three  roads,  in  a  country  at  once  arid, 
marshy,  and  unwholesome,  noisy  and  dusty  from  the 
constant  passage  of  travellers,  the  disputes  with  extor- 
tionate custom-house  officers,  and  all  the  tumult  and 
druukenness  belonging  to  a  town  inhabited  by  loo«e 
and  passing  strangers.  With  Basil,  Gregory  had  passed 
tlie  tranc[uil  days  of  his  youth,  the  contemplativp 
period  of  his  manhood ;  together  they  had  studied  at 
Athena,  together  they  had  twice  retired  to  monastic 
solitude ;  and  this  was  the  return  for  his  long  and  tried 
attachment!  Gregory,  in  the  bitterness  of  his  remon- 
strance, at  one  time  aKsuraes  the  language  of  an  Indian 
faquir.  Instead  of  rejoicing  in  the  sphere  opened  to 
Uis  activity,  he  boldly  asserts  his  supreme  felicity  to 
be  total  inaction.'  He  submitted  with  the  strongest 
repugnance  to  the  office,  and  abandoned  it,  almost 
immediately,  on  the  flret  opposition.  He  afterwards 
administered  the  see  of  Nazianzum  under  his  father, 
and  even  after  his  father's  decease,  without  assuming 
^e  episcopal  title. 
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But  Gregory  was  soon  comjieiled  by  his  own  fame  for 
GnKroTj,  eloquence  and  for  orthodoxy  to  move  in  a 
consUBU-  more  arduous  and  tumultuous  sphere.  For 
""  forty  years  Arianism  had  been  dominant  in 

anaiosjj.  Constantinople.  The  Arians  mocked  at  the 
small  number  which  still  lingered  in  the  single  religious 
assemblage  of  the  Athanasian  party."  Gregory  is  con- 
strained to  admit  thb  humiliating  fact,  and  indignantly 
inquires,  whether  the  sands  are  more  precious  than  the 
stars  of  heaven,  or  the  pebbles  than  poaris,  because  they 
are  more  numerous.*  But  the  accession  of  TheodosiuB 
opened  a  new  fera  to  the  Trinitarians.  The  religion  of 
the  Emperor  would  no  longer  condescend  to  this  humble 
and  secondary  station.  Gregory  was  invited  to  take 
charge  of  the  small  community  whieli  was  still  faithiul 
to  the  doctrines  of  Athanaaius.  Gregory  was  already 
bowed  with  age  and  infirmity ;  his  bald  bend  stooped  to 
his  bosom ;  his  countenance  was  worn  by  liis  aust«ritie8 
and  bis  inward  spiritual  conflicts,  when  he  reluctantly 
sacrificed  bis  peace  for  this  great  purpose.''  The 
(Jatholics  had  no  church ;  they  met  in  a  small  honse, 
on  the  site  of  which  afterwards  arose  the  celebrated 
church  of  St.  Anastasia.  The  eloquence  of  Gregory 
wrought  wonders  in  the  busy  and  versatile  capital.  The 
Arians  themselves  crowded  to  hear  him.  His  adver- 
saries were  reduced  to  violence ;  the  Anastasia  vas 
attacked;  the  Arian  monks,  and  even  the  vii^ins, 
mingled  in  the  furious  fray :  many  lives  were  lost,  and 
Gregory  was  accused  as  the  cause  of  the  tumult.  Hia 
innocence,  and  the  known  favour  of  the  Emperor,  se- 
cured his  acquittal ;  his  eloquence  was  seconded  by  the 
imperial  edicta.     The  law  had  been  promulgated  which 
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The  influence  of  Gregory  was  thwarted  and  his  p 
distarbed,  by  the  strange  intrigues  of  one  Mai 
possess  himself  of  the  episcopal  throne  of  Conatantin 
Maximus  was  called  the  Cynic,  from  his  attempt  to 
blend  the  rude  manners,  the  coarse  white  dress,  his 
enemies  added,  the  vices,  of  that  sect,  with  the  profes- 
aioD  of  Christianity,  His  memory  is  loaded  with  every 
kind  of  infamy ;  yet  by  dexterous  flattery  and  assidnoos 
attendance  on  the  sermons  of  Gregory,  he  had  stolen 
iato  his  unaaspecting  confidence,  and  received  his  public 
oonimendations  in  a  studied  oration.'  Coiu;tantiuople  and 
Gr^ory  himself  wore  suddenly  amazed  with  the  intel- 
ligence that  Maximns  had  been  consecrated  the  Catholic 
bishop  of  the  city.  This  extraordinary  measure  had 
been  taken  by  seven  Alexandrians  of  low  birth  and 
character,"  with  some  bishops  deputed  by  Peter  the 
orthodox  Archbishop  of  Alexandria.''  A  number  of 
mariners,  probably  belonging  to  the  corn  fleet,  had 
assisted  at  the  ceremony  and  raised  the  customary  ac- 
clamations. A  great  tumult  of  all  orders  arose ;  all 
rushed  to  the  church,  from  which  Maximus  and  his 
party  withdrew,  and  hastily  completed  a  kind  of  tonsure 
(for  the  cynic  prided  himself  on  his  long  hair)  in  the 
private  dwelling  of  a  flute-player.  Maximns  seems  to 
have  been  rejected  with  indignation  by  the  Athanasianw 
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of  Constantinople,  who  adhered  with  unshaken  Sdelit^. 
to  Gregory ;  he  fled  to  the  court  of  Theodosius,  but 
earliaat  measure  adopted  by  the  Emperor  to  restoret 
Bttength  to  the  orthodox  party,  waa  the  rejectiou  of  the 
intrusive  prelate. 

The  first  act  of  Theodosius  on  his  arrival  at  Constan- 
iiBiNoi.  tinople,  wafi  to  issue  an  edict,  expelling  the 
"■''■™'>-  Arians  from  the  churches,  and  summoning 
Demoplulus,  the  Arian  bishop,  to  confovm  to  the  Nicenft; 
doctrine.  Demophihis  refused.  The  Emperor  cotor 
inanded  that  tliose  who  would  not  unite  to  establish 
Christian  peace  should  retire  from  the  houses  of  Chris- 
tian prayer.  Demophilua  assembled  his  followers,  and 
quoting  the  words  of  the  Gospel,  "  If  you  are  persecnted 
in  one  eity,  flee  unto  another,"  retired  before  the  irre-. 
sistible  autliority  of  the  Emperor.  Tlie  nest  step 
the  appointment  of  the  reluctant  Gregory  to  the  seo^, 
and  his  entlirouisation  in  the  principal  church  of  thflrj 
metropolis.  Environed  by  the  arm(.-d  legionaries, 
military  pomp,  accompanied  by  the  Emperor  himself 
Gregory,  amazed  and  bewildered,  and  perhaps  sensible  of 
the  incongruity  of  the  scene  with  the  true  Christian  cha- 
racter, headed  the  triumphal  procession.  All  around  he 
saw  the  sullen  and  menacing  faces  of  the  Arian  multi- 
tude, and  his  ear  might  catch  their  suppressed  murmurs; 
even  the  heavens,  for  the  morning  was  bleak  and 
i;loudy,  seemed  to  look  down  with  cold  indifference  on 
the  scene.  No  sooner,  however,  had  Gregory,  with  the 
Emperor,  passed  the  rails  which  divided  the  sanctuary 
from  the  nave  of  the  church,  than  the  sun  burst  forth  in 
his  splendour,  the  clouds  were  dissipated,  and  the  gloriona 
light  came  streaming  in  upon  the  applauding  congre- 
gation. At  once  a  shout  of  acclamation  demanded  the 
Qnthroniention  of  Gregory. 
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Bat  Gregory,  commaiidiiig  only  in  his  eloqwence 
fix)m  the  pulpit,  eeems  to  have  wanted  the  firmness  and 
vigour  necesBary  for  the  prelate  of  a  great  metropolis. 
TheodoaiuB  summored  the  council  of  Constantinople; 
and  Gregory,  embarrassed  by  the  multiplicity  of  affaire ; 
by  objections  to  the  validity  of  his  own  elec- 

ftion ;  entangled  in  the  feuds  whieh  arcse  out  of  the 
'  election  to  the  see  of  Aiitioeh,  entreated,  and 
obtained,  apparently  the  unrohictant,  assent  of  the 
bishops  and  the  Emperor  to  abdicate  his  dignity  and  lo 
retire  to  his  beloved  privacy.     His   retreat,  in  some 

.degree  disturbed  by  the  interest  which  he  atJil  took  in 

^the  see  of  Nazianzum,  gradually  became  more  com- 
Iplete,  till,  at  leng(.h,  lie  withdrew  into  solitude,  and 
ended  his  days  in  that  peace,  which  perhajts  was  not 
leflB  sincerely  enjoyed  from  his  experience  of  the  cares 
and  vexations  of  worldly  dignity.  Arianza,  his  native 
.Tillage,  was  the  place  of  his  seclusion  ;  the  gardens,  the 
the  fountain,  familiar  to  his  youth,  welcomed  liis 
old  age.  But  Gregory  had  not  exhausted  the  fears,  the 
dangers,  or  the  passions  of  life.  The  desires  of  youth 
fltill  burned  in  his  withered  body  and  demanded  the 
severest  macerations.  The  sight  or  even  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  females  aiBicted  his  sensitive  conscience ; 
And  instead  of  allowing  ease  or  repose  to  his  aged 
frame,  his  bed  was  a  hard  mat,  liis  coverlid  sackcloth, 
his  dress  one  thin  tunic ;  his  feet  were  bare ;  he  allowed 
himself  no  fire,  and  here,  in  the  company  of  the  wild 
beasts,  he  prayed  with  bitter  tears,  be  fasterl.  and  de- 
TOted  his  hours  to  the  composition  of  poetry,  whicb, 
Irom  ita  extreme  difficulty,  he  considered  as  an  act  of 

u»enitence.     His  painful  existence  was  protracted  to  the 
age  of  ninety. 

The  complete  restoration  of  Constantinople  to  th? 
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orthodox  communion   demanded  even   more  powerful  1 
eloqaence,  and  far  more  vigorous  anthority,  than  that  I 
of  Gregory.     If  it  was  not  finally  achieved,  its  BuccesB 
was  secured,  by  the  most  splendid  orator  who  had  e 
adorned  the  Eastern  church.     Sixteen  yeara  after  the 
retirement  of  Gregory,  the  lame  of  Chrysostom  desig- 
nated him  as  the  successor  to  that  important  dignity. 
Chrysostom  was  the  model  of  a  preacher  for  a  great   ' 
capitaL"    Clear  rather  than  profound,  his  dog- 
matic is  essentially  moulded  up  with  his  moral 
teaching.     He  is  the  champion,  not  so  exclusively  of 
any  system  of  doctrines,  as  of  Christian  holiness  against 
the  vices,  the  dissolute  mannere,  the  engrossing  love  of 
amusement,  which  prevailed  in  the  new  Home  of  the 
East.     His  doctrioes  flow  naturally  from  his  subject  or 
from  the  passage  of  Scripture  under  discussion;   his 
illiiBtrations  are  copious  and  happy ;  his  style  free  and 
fluent ;  while  he  is  an  unrivalled  master  in  that  rapid 
and  forcible  application  of  incidental  occurrences,  which   I 
gives  such  life  and   reality  to  eloquence. 
times,  in  the  highest  sense,  dramatic  in  his  n 

Chrysostom,  lilie  all  the  more  ardent  spirits  of  his 
age,  was  enamoured  in  his  early  youth  of  monasticism. 
But  this  he  had  gradually  thrown  off,  even  while  he 
remained  at  Antioch.  Though  by  no  means  fonnally 
abandoning  these  principles,  or  lowering  his  admiration 
of  tliis  imaginary  perfection  of  religion,  in  his  later 
works  he  is  more  free,  popular,  and  practical.  His  i 
ambition  is  not  so  much  to  elevate  a  few  entbosiaBtio 
spirits  to  a  high-toned  and  mystic  piety,  as  to  impregnate 

'Compare    the    cerenl    lives    uf  i  rolume  of  K«nder'>  Jaannea  Chrjiw-    I 
ChryiiOBluin  b7  Palladlai.,  that  in  the  |  loraus.     The  -    -  ■ 

llfnedittine  edition  of  his  works,  aud  '  jsnred. 
in  Tiiiemoat.     1  have  only  thp   Bral ' 
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tiie  whole  population  of  a  great  capital  with  ChristiaTi 
■virtue  and  self-deniaL 

John,  who  obtained  the  name  of  Chryaostom,  the 
.golden-Diouthed,  was  bom  at  Antioch,  about  the  u^  „( 
year  347.  He  was  brought  up  by  his  mother  c^"*^- 
in  the  Cbristian  faith ;  he  studied  rhetoric  under  the 
celebrated  Libanius,  who  used  his  utmost  arts,  and  dis- 
played all  that  is  captivating  in  Grecian  poetry  and 
philosophy,  to  enthral  the  imagination  of  his  promising 
pupiL  Libanius,  in  an  estant  epistle,  rejoices  at  the 
success  of  Chrysostora  at  the  bar  in  Antioch.  He  is 
said  to  have  lamented  on  his  death-bed  the  sacrilegious 
seduction  of  the  young  orator  by  the  Christians ;  for  to 
Chryaostom,  hf  had  intended  to  bequeath  his  schooi 
and  the  office  oi'  maintaining  the  dignity  of  Paganism. 

But  the  eloquence  of  Chryaostom  was  not  to  waste 
itsblf  in  the  barren  litigations  of  the  courts  of  justice  in 
Antioch,  or  in  the  vain  attempt  to  infuse  new  life  into 
the  dead  philosophy  and  religion  of  Greece.  He  felt 
himself  summoned  to  a  nobler  field.  At  the  age  of 
eighteen,  Chrysostom  began  to  study  that  one  source  of 
eloquence  to  which  the  human  heart  responded,  tie 
sacred  writings  of  the  Christians.  The  church  was 
not  alow  in  recognising  the  value  of  such  a  proselyte. 
'He  received  the  strongest  encouragement  from  Mele- 
iu8,  Bishop  of  Antioch ;  he  was  appointed  a  reader 
the  church.  But  the  soul  of  Chrysostom  was  not 
likely  to  embrace  these  stirring  tenets  with  coolness 
or  moderation.  A  zealous  friend  inilamed,  by  pnecept 
and  emulation,  the  fervour  of  his  piety :  they  proposed 
to  retire  to  one  of  the  most  remote  hermitages  in  Syria ; 
and  the  great  Christian  orator  was  almcet  self-doomed 
to  silence,  or  to  exhaust  his  power  of  language  in 
:«rayer8  and  ejacidntiona  heard  by  no  human  ear.     The 
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mother  of  ChryBostom  saved  t!ie  Christian  eburch  froift  ■ 
this  fatal  loss.  'JTiere  is  something  exquisitely  touching 
ia  tlie  traits  of  domeatic  affection  which  sometimes  , 
jjleam  through  the  busy  pages  of  history.  His  mother 
liad  become  a  widow  at  the  age  of  twenty;  to  the 
general  admiration,  she  had  remained  faithful  to  the 
memory  of  her  husband  and  to  her  maternal  dutie^L 
As  soon  as  she  heard  the  determination  of  her  soi 
retire  to  a  distant  region  (Chrysostom  himself  relates 
the  incident),  she  took  him  by  the  hand,  she  led  him  to 
her  chamber,  she  made  liim  sit  by  her  on  the  bed  in 
which  she  had  borne  him,  and  burst  out  into  texts  and  ' 
into  language  more  sad  than  tears.  She  spoke  of  the 
cares  and  troubles  of  widowhood ;  grievous  an  they  had 
been,  she  had  over  one  consolation,  the  gazing  on  his 
face,  and  beholding  in  him  tlie  image  of  his  departed 
father.  Before  he  could  speak,  he  had  thus  been  her 
comfort  and  her  joy.  She  reminded  him  of  tlie  fidelity 
with  which  she  had  administered  the  paternal  property,  i 
"  Think  not  that  I  would  reproach  you  with  theae 
things,  I  have  but  one  favoiu-  to  entreat — make  m« 
not  a  second  time  a  widow ;  awaken  not  again  mjr 
slumbering  isorrows.  Wait,  at  least,  for  my  death; 
perhaps  1  shall  depart  before  long.  When  you  have 
laid  me  iu  the  earth,  and  remiited  my  bones  to  those  of 
your  father,  then  travel  wherever  thou  wilt,  even  beyond 
the  sea ;  but,  as  long  as  I  live,  endure  to  dwell  in  my 
house,  and  offend  not  God  by  afflicting  your  mother, 
who  is  at  least  blameless  towards  thee."'* 

Whether  released  by  the   deatli  of  his  mother,  or 
liunied  away  by  the  irresistible  impulse  which  would 
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not  allow  him  to  withhold  himself  from  wliat  he  calla 
"the  true  philosophy,"  Chrysostom,  some  years  after- 
wards, eiitered  into  one  of  the  monasteries  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Antioch.  He  had  hoxdly  escaped  the 
episcopal  dignity,  which  was  almost  forced  upon  him  by 
the  admirers  of  his  early  piety.  Whether  he  con- 
Ridered  this  gentle  violence  lawful  to  compel  devout 
ChristianB  to  assume  awful  dignity,  he  did  not  hesitatf 
to  practise  a  pious  fraud  on  his  friend  Basilius,  with 
whom  be  promised  to  submit  to  consecration.  Basiliua 
found  himself  a  bishop,  but  looked  in  vain  for  his 
ti^eacherous  friend  who  had  deceived  him  into  this 
momentous  step,  but  deserted  him  at  the  appointed 
hour. 

But  the  voice  of  Chrj-sostom  waa  not  doomed  to 
silence  even  in  his  seclusion.  The  secession  of  bo  many 
of  the  leading  youths  from  the  duties  of  civil  life,  fipm 
the  municipal  offices  and  the  service  of  the  army,  had 
awakened  the  jealousy  of  the  government  Valens 
issued  his  edict  against  those  '*  followers  of  idleness." " 
The  monks  were,  in  sottie  instances,  assiiiied  by  popular 
outrage ;  parents,  against  whose  approbation  their 
cliildren  had  deserted  their  homes  and  retired  into  tlie 
desert,  appealed  to  the  imperial  authority  to  maintain 
their  own.  Chrysostom  came  forward  as  the  zealouSj 
the  vehement,  advocate  of  the  "  true  philosophy." '  He 
threatened  misery  in  this  life,  and  all  the  pains  of  hell 
(of  which  be  is  prodigal  in  bis  early  writiusa)  against 
the  unnatural,  the  soid-slaying  fathers,  who  forced  their 
sons  to  expose  themselves  to  the  guilt  and  danger  of 
the  world,  and  forbade  them  to  enter  into  the  earthly 
society  of  angels  ;    by  this   phrase   he  describes   ths 
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raonaeteriefl  near  Antioch.     He  relates,  with  triumpli, 
the  clandestine  conversion  of  a  noble  youth,  throu^ 
the  connivance  of  his  mother,  whom  the  father,  himaelU 
u  soldier,  had  destined  to  serve  in  the  armies  of  than 
empira  1 

But  Chryaoatom  himself,  whether  he  considered  that 
the  deep  dovotion  of  the  monastery  for  some  yeare  had 
braced  his  soul  to  encounter  the  more  perilous  duties 
of  the  priesthood,  appeared  again  in  Antioch.  His 
return  was  hailed  by  Flavianus,  the  bishop,  who  had 
succeeded  to  iileletius.  He  was  ordained  deacon, 
and  then  presbyter,  and  at  once  took  his  station 
in  that  office,  which  was  sometimes  reserved  for  the 
Bishop,  as  the  principal  preacher  in  that  volnptuoua 
and  effeminate  city. 

The  fervid  imagination  and  glowing  eloquence  at, 
Uiiryaostom,  which  had  been  lavished  on  the  angeliq 
immunity  of  the  ccenobite  or  the  hermit  ironi  thft 
passions,  ambition,  and  avarice  inseparable 
secular  life,  now  arrayed  ids  new  office  in  a  dignity  and 
saintly  perfection,  which  might  awake  the  purest 
ambition  of  the  Christian.  Chrysostom  has  the  most 
exalted  notion  of  the  majesty,  at  the  same  time  of  the 
severity,  of  the  sacerdotal  character.  His  views  of 
the  office,  of  its  mission  and  authority,  are  the  most 
sublime ;  his  demands  upon  their  purity,  blamelessness, 
and  superiority  to  tlie  rest  of  mankind,  proportionably 
rigorous,^ 

Nor,  in  the  loftiness  of  his  tone  as  a  preacher  or  his 
sanctity  as  a  man,  did  he  fall  below  his  own  standard  <d 
the  Christian  priesthood.  His  preaching  already  took 
its  peculiar  character.     It  was  not  so  much  addressed  to 
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the  opinions  as  to  the  conscience  of  man.  He  threw 
aside  the  subtleties  of  speculative  theology  and  repu- 
diated, in  general,  the  fine-drawn  allegory  in  which  the 
interpreters  of  Scripture  had  displayed  their  ingenuity, 
and  amazed  and  fruitlessly  wearied  their  unimproved 
audience.  His  scope  was  plain,  severe,  practical. 
Kigidly  orthodox  in  his  doctrine,  he  seemed  to  dwell 
more  on  the  fruits  of  a  pure  theology  (though  at  times 
he  could  not  keep  aloof  from  controversy)  than  on 
theology  itself. 

If,  in  her  ordinary  course  of  voluptuous  amusement, 
of  constant  theatrical  excitement,  Antioch  could  not 
but  fisten  to  the  commanding  voice  of  the  Christian 
orator,  it  is  no  wonder  that  in  her  hour  of  danger, 
possibly  of  impending  ruin,  the  whole  city  stood 
trembling  and  awestnick  beneath  his  pulpit.  Soon 
after  he  had  assumed  the  sacerdotal  office,  Chrysostom 
was  placed  in  an  extraordinary  position  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  bishop. 

In  one  of  those  sudden  tumultuous  insurrections 
which  take  place  among  the  populace  of  large 
cities,  Antioch  had  resisted  the  exorbitant 
demands  of  a  new  taxation,  maltreated  the  imperial 
ofBcers,  and  thrown  down  and  dragged  about,  with 
every  kind  of  insult,  the  statues  of  Theodosius,  his 
empress,  and  their  two  sons."  The  stupor  of  fear 
succeeded    to  this    momentary   outbreak   of    mutiny, 
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whieh  bad  been  quelled  by  a  single  troop  of  arcbeiK  I 
For  days   the   whole   people   awaited    iu    ahudderinga 
agitation   the   sentence   of  the  Emperor.     The   : 
of  Theodoaiua  was  terrible ;  he  had  not  yet,  it  is  tnu^  I 
ordered    the    massacre    of   the    whole    population    o£m 
Thesaalonica,  but  hia  stern  and  relentless  character  waal 
too  well  known.     Dark  nimoura  spread  abroad  that  h«f 
had  threatened  to   burn  Antjoch,  to   exterminate   its  I 
inhabitants,  and  to  pass  the  plonghshare  over  its  ruina^  ■ 
Multitudes  fled  destitute  from  the  city ;  others  remain^  I 
shut  up   in   their  houses,   for   fear  of   being    seized. 
Instead  of  the  forum  crowded  with  thousands,  one  ot 
two  poraons  were  seen  timidly  wandering  about.     The 
gay  and  busy  Antioch  had  the  appearance  of  a  captured 
and  deiKipulated   city.     The  theatres,  the  circus,  i 
closed  ;  no  marriage-song  was  heard ;  even  the  schools  1 
were   shut  up.'     In  the  mean  time  the  government  ' 
resumed  its  unlimited  and  unresisted  authority,  which 
it  administered  with  the  sterneat  severity  and  rigorous 
inquisition  into  the  guUt  of  individuals.     The  prisons 
were  thronged  with  criminals  of  every  rank  and  station  i 
confiscation   swept  away  their  wealth,  punishments  of  1 
every  degree  were  inflicted  on  their  persons.     Citizen!  ■ 
of  the  highest  rank  were  ignominiously  scourged ;  those 
who  confessed  their  guilt  were  put  to  the  sword,  burned 
alive,  or   thrown  to  the   wild  beasts.*     Chrysostom's 
description  of  the  agony  of  thosf.  days  is  iu  the  highest 
style  of  dramatic  oratory.     Women  of  the  highest  rank, 
brought  up  with  the  utmost  delicacy  and  accuatomed  to 
every  luxury,  were  seen  crowding  around  the  gates,  or 
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ht  the  outer  judgement  hall,  unattended,  repelled  by 
Uie  rude  soldiery,  but  still  clinging  to  the  doors  or 
prostrate  on  the  ground,  liateuing  to  the  ^lash  of  the 
Koui^es,  the  ebrieks  of  the  tortured  victiiua,  and  the 
dioutd  of  the  executioners;  one  minute  supposing  that 
they  recognised  the  familiar  voices  of  fiithera,  husbands, 
or  brothers ;  or  trembling  lest  those  who  were  under- 
going torture  should  denounce  their  relatives  and 
friends.  Ohrj-aostora  passes  from  this  scene,  by  a  bold 
but  natural  ttansition,  to  the  terrors  of  the  final  Judge- 
ment, and  the  greater  agony  of  that  day. 

Now  was  the  time  to  put  to  the  test  the  power  of 
Christianity,  and  to  ascertain  whether  the  orthodox 
opinions  of  Theodosius  were  altogether  independent 
of  that  humanity  which  is  the  essence  of  tlie  Gospel. 
Would  the  Christian  Emperor  listen  to  the  persuasive 
supplications  of  the  Cliristian  prelate  —  that  prelate 
for  whose  character  he  had  expressed  the  highest 
respect?  ■ 

While  Flavianus,  the  age<!  and  feeble  bishop,  quitting 
the  bedside  of  his  dying  sister,  set  forth  on  his  F„rt«nM 
pious  mission  to  the  West,  on  Chrysostom  "SlSSJi 
devolved  the  duty  of  assuaging  the  fears,  of  """*■ 
administering  consolation,  and  of  profiting  by  this  state 
of  stupor  and  dejection  to  correct  the  vices  and  enforce 
serious  thoughts  upon  the  light  and  dissolute  people. 
Day  after  day  be  ascended  the  pulpit  ;  the  whole 
population,  deserting  the  forura,  forgetting  the  theatre 
and  the  circus,  tlironged  the  churches.  There  was  even 
an  attendance  (an  unusiial  circumstance)  after  tJie  hoax 
of  dinner.  The  whole  city  became  a  church.  There  is 
wonderful  skill  aud  judgement  in  the  art  with  which 
the  orator  employs  the  circumstances  of  the  time  for 
Ids  purpose ;   in  the  manner  in  which   he  allays  the 
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terror,  without  too  liighly  encouraj^ing  thti  hopes,  of  tin 
people :  "  The  clemency  of  the  Emperor  may  forgiw 
their  guilt,  but  the  Chriatians  ought  to  be  superior  to  I 
the  fear  of  death ;  they  canuot  be  secure  of  pardou  i 
this  world,  but  they  may  be  aecui'e  of  immortality  in  J 
the  world  to  come." 

Loug  before  the  success  of  the  bishop's  intercession 
stausare  of  could  be  known,  the  delegates  of  the  Emperor, 
Theommiu.  Hellabichns  and  Caesarius,  arrived  with  the 
sentence  of  Theodoaius,  which  was  merciful,  if  ccnnpared 
with  whttt  they  had  feared, — the  destruction  of  the  city, 
and  the  massacre  of  its  inhabitants.  But  it  was  fatal  J 
to  the  pleasures,  the  comforts,  the  pride  of  Antiodi.  I 
The  theatres  and  the  circus  were  to  be  closed;  y 
Autioch  was  no  longer  to  enjoy  theatrical  representa- 
tions of  any  kind ;  the  baths,  in  an  Eastern  city  not 
objects  of  luxury  alone,  but  of  cleanliness  and  health, 
were  to  be  shut ;  and  Antiocb  was  degraded  from  the  J 
rank  of  a  metropolitan  city,  to  a  town  under  th»fl 
jurisdiction  of  Laodicea, 

The  city  was  in  the  deepest  depression,  but  Chry- 
sostom  maintained  his  lofLy  tone  of  consolation. 
Autioch  ought  to  rejoice  at  the  prohibition  of  those 
scenes  of  vice  and  dissipation  which  disgraced  the 
theatres:  the  baths  tended  to  efieminacy  and  luxury, 
they  were  disdained  by  true  philosophy — the  monastic 
system  ;  the  dignity  of  the  city  did  not  depend  on 
its  rank  in  the  empire,  but  on  the  virtue  of  its 
citizens  ;  it  might  be  a  heavenly,  if  no  longer  an 
earthly,  metropolis. 

The  inquisition  into  the  guilt  of  those  who  had 
actually  assisted,  or  had  looked  on  in  treasonable 
indifference,  while  the  statues  of  the  Emperor  and  hig 
family  were  treated  with   such   unseemly  contumel}. 
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had  commenced  under  the  regular  authorities ;  it  was 
now  carried  on  with  stern  and  indiscriminate  impartialitj. 
The  prisoners  were  crowded  together  in  a  great  open 
enclosure,  in  one  close  and  agonising  troop,  which 
comprehended  the  whole  senate  of  the  city.  The  third 
day  of  the  inquiry  was  to  witness  the  execution  of  the 
guilty,  and  no  one,  not  the  relatives  or  kindred  of 
the  wealthiest,  the  noblest,  or  the  highest  in  station, 
knew  whether  the  doom  had  not  fallen  on  their  fathero 
or  husbands. 

But  Hellabicbus  and  Ciesarius  were  men  of  humanity, 
and  ventured  to  suspend  the  execution  of  the  sentence. 
They  listened  to  the  supplications  of  the  people.  One 
mother,  especially,  seized  and  clung  to  the  reins  of  the 
horse  of  Hellabicbus.  The  monks  who,  while  the 
philosophers,  as  Chrysostom  asserts,  had  fled  the  city, 
had  poured  down  from  their  mountain  solitudes,  and 
during  the  whole  time  had  endeavoured  to  assuage  the 
fear  of  the  people,  and  to  awaken  the  compassion  of 
the  government,  renewed,  not  without  effect,  their  pious 
exertions.™  They  crowded  round  the  tribunal,  and  one, 
named  Macedouius,  was  so  courageous  as  boldly  to 
remonstrate  against  the  crime  of  avenging  the  des- 
truction of  a  few  images  of  brass  by  the  destruction  of 
the  image  of  God  in  so  many  human  beings.  Cfesarins 
himself  undertook  a  journey  to  Constantinople  for 
farther  instructions. 

At  length  Chr)'8ostom  had  the  satisfaction  to  an- 
nounce to  the  people  the  return  of  the  bishop 
with  an  act  of  unlimited  amnesty.  He  de- 
scribed the  interview  of  Flavianus  with  the  Em- 
peror; his  silence,  his  shame,  his  tears,  when 
Sheodoeius  gently  reminded  liim  of  his  beue&ctioiiB 
■  ChTKitom,  Horn.  itU.  vol.  ii.  p.  1T2. 
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to  the  city  ■which  enhanced  their  heinous  iDgratitut 
The  reply  of  Flavianus,  though  the  orator  professes  tff' 
relate  it  on  the  authority  of  one  present  at  the  interview, 
is  no  doubt  coloured  bv  the  eloquence  of  ChrysoBtom. 
The  Bishop  acknowledged  the  guilt  of  the  city  in  the 
most  humiliating  language.  But  ho  urged,  tliat  the 
greater  that  guilt,  the  greater  would  be  the  magna- 
nimity of  the  Emperor  if  he  should  pardon  it.  He 
would  raise  statues,  not  of  perishable  materials,  in  the 
hearts  of  all  mankind.  It  is  not  the  glory  of  Theo* 
dosius,  he  proceeded,  but  Christianity  itself,  which  is 
put  to  the  test  before  the  world.  The  Je^  and 
Greeks,  even  the  most  remote  barbarians,  are  anxiously 
watching  whetlier  this  sentence  will  be  that  of  Christian 
clemency.  How  will  they  all  glorify  the  Christian's 
God  if  he  shall  restrain  the  wrath  of  the  master  of  the 
world,  and  subdue  him  i:  that  humanity  which  would 
be  magnanimous  even  in  a  jtrivate  man.  Inexorable 
punishment  might  awe  other  cities  into  obedience,  bnt 
mercy  would  attach  mankind  by  the  stronger  bonds 
of  lova  It  would  be  an  imperishable  example  rf' 
clemency,  and  all  future  acts  of  other  sovereigns  woi 
be  but  the  fniit  of  this,  and  would  reflect  their  glory 
Theodosius.  M'liat  glory  to  concedp  that  to  a  sin^ 
aged  priest,  from  the  fear  of  flcid,  which  he  had  refused 
to  all  other  suppliants.  For  himself,  Flaviaims  could 
never  bear  to  return  to  his  native  city ;  he  would 
remain  an  exile,  until  that  city  was  reconciled  with  the 
Emperor.  Theodosius,  it  is  said,  called  to  mind  the 
prayer  of  the  Saviour  for  his  enemies,  and  satisfied  his 
wounded  pride  that  in  his  mercy  he  imitated  his 
Redeemer.  He  was  even  anxious  that  Flavianus  should 
return  to  announce  the  full  pardon  before  the  festdval 
of  Easter.    "Let  the  Gentiles,"  exclaims  the   ardent^ 
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preacher,  "be  confounded,  or  vather,  let  tbem  be 
instructed  by  Uiis  uuexampled  instance  of  imperial 
flemency  and  episcopal  influence."'' 

Theodosius  had  ceased  to  reign  many  years  before 
CSirysostom  was  summoned  to  the  pontifical  ».d.sib. 
throne  of  C!on8tantiiiople.  The  East  was  now  wsnopof 
governed  by  women  and  eunuchs.  In  assnm-  uuupie. 
ing  the  episcopal  throne  of  the  metropolis,  to  which  he 
n  said  to  have  been  transported  almost  by  force, 
CJhryaostom,  who  could  not  but  be  conscious  of  bis 
power  over  the  minds  of  men,  might  entertain  visions 
of  the  noblest  and  purest  ambition.  Ills  views  of  the 
dignity  of  the  sacerdotal  chaiacter  were  as  lofty  as 
those  of  his  contemporaries  in  the  West ;  while  he 
asserted  their  authority,  which  set  them  apart  and  far 
above  the  rest  of  mankind,  he  demanded  a  moral 
superiority  and  entire  devotion  to  their  calling,  which 
could  not  bat  rivet  their  authority  upon  the  minds  of 
men.  The  clergy,  such  as  bis  glowing  imagination 
conceived  them,  would  unite  the  strongest  corporate 
spirit  with  the  highest  individual  zeal  and  purity.  The 
influence  of  the  bishop  in  Antiocb,  the  deference  which 
Theodosius  bad  shown  to  the  intercession  of  Flavianna, 
might  encourage  Chrysostom  in  the  fallacious  hope  of 
restoring  peace,  virtue,  and  piety,  as  well  as  orthodoxy, 
in  the  imperial  city. 

But  in  the  East,  more  particularly  in  the  metropolis, 
the  sacerdotal  character   never   assumed  the  laitfrtoa 
unassailable  sanctity,  the  awful  inviolability,  SoS*,;^" 
which  it  attained  in  the  West.     The  religion  ^^^^^ 
of  Constantinople  was  that  of  the  Emperor.  "''-■■ 
Instead  of  growing  up,  like  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  first  to 
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independence,  afterwarda  to  sovereignty,  the  religioiia 
snpremacy  waa  overawed  and  oljscured  by  the  presence 
iif  the  Imperial  Government.  In  Eome,  the  Pope  was 
.subject  at  times  to  the  rebellious  control  of  the  aristo- 
rraey.or  exposed  to  the  irreverent  fury  of  the  populace; 
but  he  constantly  emerged  from  bis  transient  obscurity 
and  resumed  his  power.  In  Constantinople,  a  volup* 
tuons  court,  a  savage  populace,  at  this  period  multitudes 
of  concealed  Arians,  and  heretics  of  countless  shades 
and  hues  at  all  periods,  thwarted  tlie  plans,  debased  the 
dignity,  and  desecrated  the  person  of  the  Patriarch  of 
Constantinople, 

In  some  respects,  Chrysoatom's  character  vrantei) 
the  peculiar,  and  perhaps  inconsistent  qualifications 
requisite  for  his  position.  He  was  the  preacher,  but 
not  the  man  of  the  world.  A  great  capital  is  apt  to 
demand  that  magnificence  in  its  prelate  at  which  it 
murmurs.  It  will  not  respect  less  than  splendid  state 
and  the  show  of  authority,  while  at  the  same  time  it 
would  have  the  severest  austerity  and  the  strongesb 
display  of  humility, — ^the  pomp  of  the  Pontiff  with  the 
poverty  and  lowliness  of  the  Apostle.  Chrysostom 
i.-arried  the  asceticism  of  the  monk  not  merely  into  hie 
private  chamber  but  into  his  palace  and  his  balL  The 
great  prelates  of  the  West,  when  it  was  expedient, 
could  throw  off  the  monk  and  appear  as  statesmen  or  as 
nobles  in  their  public  transactions ;  though  this,  indeed, 
was  much  less  necessary  than  iu  Constantinople.  Bnt 
Chrj-sostom  cherished  all  these  habits  with  zealouB* 
perhaps  with  ostentatious,  fidelity.  Instead  of  munificent 
hospitality,  he  took  his  scanty  meal  iu  his  solitary 
chamber.  His  rigid  economy  endured  none  of  that 
episcopal  sumptuonsnesa  with  which  his  predecessor 
NectariuB  had  dazzled  the  public  eye :   be  proscribed 
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the  carpets,  all  the  sillieii  dresses;  he  sold  the 
costly  furniture  and  the  rich  vessels  of  his  residence ; 
he  was  said  even  to  have  retrenched  from  the  church 
some  of  its  goi^eoiis  plate,  and  to  have  sold  some  rich 
marbles  and  furniture  designed  for  the  Anaslaaia.  He 
was  lavish,  on  the  other  hand,  in  his  expenditure  on 
the  hospitals  and  charitable  institutions.  But  even  tb" 
uses  to  which  they  were  applied,  did  not  justify  to  tne 
general  feeling  the  alienation  of  those  ornaments  from 
the  service  of  the  church.  The  populace,  who,  no 
iloubt,  in  their  houre  of  discontent,  had  contrasted  the 
magnificence  of  Nectarina  with  apostolical  poverty,  were 
now  offended  by  the  apostolical  poverty  of  Chrysostom. 
which  seemed  unworthy  of  his  lofty  station. 

But  the  Bishop  of  Constantinople  had  even  a  more 
difficqlt  task  in  prescribing   to  himself  the 
Itmita  of  his  interference  with  secular  affairs,  diflicuiii™  of 

is  easy  to  imagine,  in  the  clergy,  a  high 
serene  indifference  to  the  political  tumults  of 
.ipciety.  This  is  pei-petually  demanded  by  inierfmwp 
those  who  find  the  sacerdotal  influence  adverse  Hj  jj^^l^'** 
to  their  own  views ;  but  to  the  calm  inquirer,  °^'™- 
this  simple  question  becomes  the  most  difficult  and 
intricate  problem  in  religious  history.  If  religion 
consisted  solely  in  the  intercourse  between  man  and  his 
Oreator;  if  the  Christian  minister  were  merely  the 
officiating  functionary  in  the  ceremonial  of  the  church 
— the  human  mediator  between  the  devotion  of  man 
and  the  providence  of  God, — the  voice  which  expresses 
the  common  adoration, — the  herald  who  announces  the 
gracioTis  message  of  revelation  to  mankind, — nothing 
could  be  more  clear  than  the  line  which  might  exclude 
him  from  all  political,  or  even  all  worldly  afl'airs.  But 
C3instJanij.y  is  likewise  a  moral  power;  and  as  titat 
K  1 
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moral  power  or  guide,  religion,  and  tlie  minister  rf' 
religion,  eaunot  refruin  from  interposing  in  all  questions 
of  human  conduct ;  as  the  interpreter  of  the  divine  law 
to  the  perplexed  and  doubting  conscience,  it  cannot  but 
spread  its  dominion  over  the  wboJe  field  of  human 
action.  In  this  character  religion  embraced  the  whole 
life  of  man,  public  as  well  as  private.  How  was  the 
minister  of  that  religion  to  pause  and  discriminate  as  to 
the  extent  of  his  powers,  particularly  since  the  public 
acts  of  the  most  eminent  iu  station  possessed  sach 
unlimited  influence  over  the  happiness  of  society  and 
even  the  eternal  welfare  of  the  whole  community? 
\Vhat  public  misconduct  was  not  at  the  same  time  an 
unc'Iiristian  act?  Were  the  clergy,  by  connivance,  to 
become  accomplices  in  vices  which  they  did  not 
endeavour  to  counteract?  Christianity  on  t!ie  throne 
as  in  the  cottage,  was  equally  bound  to  submit  on  eveiy 
point  in  which  religious  motive  or  principle  ought  to 
operate,  in  every  act,  therefore,  of  life,  to  the  admitted 
restraints  of  the  Gospel ;  and  the  general  feeling  of 
Christianity  at  this  period  had  invested  the  clergy  with 
the  right,  or  rather  the  duty,  of  enforcing  the  precepts 
of  the  Gospel  on  every  professed  believer.  How,  then, 
were  the  clergy  to  distinguish  between  the  individual 
and  political  capacity  of  the  man ;  to  respect  the 
prince,  yet  to  advise  the  Ohi-istian ;  to  look  with  ia- 
difference  on  one  set  of  actions  as  seculiir,  to  admonish 
on  the  danger  of  another  as  affairs  of  conscience  F 

Nor  at  this  early  period  of  its  still  aggr^sive,  stall 
consciously  beneficial  influence,  coidd  the  hierarchy  be 
expected  to  anticipate  with  coldly  prophetic  prudence 
the  fatal  comequence  of  some  of  its  own  encroachmeuts 
on  worldly  authority.  The  bislitip  of  a  great  capital 
was   the   conouctor,   the   representative,  of  the   moral 
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power  of  the  Gospel,  whioh  was  perpetually  etrivmg  to 
obtain  ita  ascendaDcy  over  bruto  force,  violence,  and 
vice ;  and  of  necessity,  perhaps,  was  not  always  cantioiis 
or  discj-eet  in  the  means  to  which  it  resorted.  It 
became  contaminated  in  the  incessant  strife,  and  forgot 
tta  end,  or  rather  sought  for  the  mastery  as  its  end, 
rather  than  as  the  legitimate  means  of  promoting  its 
beneficial  object'^.  Under  the  full,  and  no  doitht,  at 
first,  warrantable  persuasion,  that  it  wae  advancing  the 
bappiuess  and  virtue  of  mankind,  where  should  it  arrest 
ita  own  course,  or  set  limits  to  its  own  humanising  and 
improving  interpositions?  Thus,  under  the  conBtant 
temptation  of  assuming,  as  far  as  possible,  the  manage- 
ment of  affairs  which  were  notoriously  mismanaged 
through  the  vices  of  public  men,  the  administration 
even  of  public  matters  by  the  clergy  might  seem,  to 
them  at  least,  to  insure  justice,  diBinterestedness,  and 
clemency.  Till  tried  by  the  possession  of  power,  thev 
would  be  the  last  to  discern  the  danger  of  being  invested 
in  tJiat  power. 

The  first  signal  interposition  of  Chrysoatom  in  the 
political  afiiiirs  of  Constantinople  was  an  act  i^uirDpLai 
irely  of  humanity  hut  of  gratitude,  ""'*'""^' 
lutropius  the  eunuch,  minister  of  the  feeble  Arcadius, 
condemned  to  immortal  infamy  by  the  vigoron? 
itire  of  Claudian.  Among  his  few  good  deeds,  had 
m  the  advancement  of  Chrysostom  to  the  see  of 
Constantinople.  Eutropius  had  found  it  necessary  to 
restrict  the  right  of  asylum,  which  began  to  be  generally 
led  by  all  the  Christian  churches,  little  foreseeing 
it  to  the  bold  assertion  of  that  right  he  would  owe 
life. 

There  is  something  sublime  iu  the  first  notion  of  the 
;bt  of  asylum.     It  is  one  of  those  institutions  based  in 
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the  Tmiversal  religious  sentiment  of  man ;  it  ia  found 
Hifhtot  i^  almost  all  religious.  In  the  Greek,  as  in  tho 
atjiuin.  Jewisli,  man  took  refuge  from  the  vengeance, 
often  from  the  injustice,  of  his  fellow-men,  in  the 
presence  of  the  gods.  Not  merely  private  revenge,  but 
the  retributive  severity  of  the  law,  stands  rebnked. 
before  the  dignity  of  the  divine  court,  in  which  the 
criminal  has  lodged  his  appeal.  The  lustrations  in  the 
older  religions,  the  rites  of  expiation  and  reconcQiation' 
performed  in  many  of  the  temples,  the  appellations  of 
certain  deities,  as  the  reconcilers  or  pacifiers  of  man,* 
were  enwoven  with  their  mythology,  and  embodied  in 
their  poetry.  But  ChriBtiauity,  in  a  still  higher  and 
more  universal  sense,  might  assume  to  take  under  its 
protection,  in  oitler  to  amend  and  purify,  the  outcaat  of 
society,  whom  human  justice  followed  with  relentless 
vengeance.  As  the  representative  of  the  God  of  mercy 
it  excluded  no  human  being  from  the  pale  of  repentance, 
and  would  protect  the  worst,  when  disposed  to  that 
salutary  change,  if  it  could  possibly  be  made  consistent 
with  the  public  peace  and  safety.  The  merciful  inter- 
vention of  the  clergy  between  the  criminal  and  his 
isentence,  at  a  period  when  the  laws  were  so  implacable 
and  sanguinary,  was  at  once  consistent  with  Christian 
charity  and  tended  to  some  mitigation  of  the  ferocious 
manners  of  the  age.  It  gave  time  at  least  for  ex- 
asperated justice  to  reconsider  its  sentence,  and  checked 
that  vindictive  impulse,  which  if  it  did  not  outran 
the  law,  hurried  it  to  instantaneous  and  irrevocable 
execution,^     But    that    which    commenced    in    pure 


■■  Thfl  iiroTj)o«(ool,  or  ivenunea-  j  the  tight  of  aaylura  had  been  gianltd 
toreL  bj  the  Healhea  to  their  altan,  mi  ta 

V  In  a  iBw-rhich  is  nttiint  in  Greek.  I  the  statUBi  of  the  Emperon,  it  onglit 
iliBie  u  aD  dsbomte  atgument,  that  if :  to  beleng  to  the  templn  of  God. 
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benevolenee  had  already,  it  sLoiild  seem,  begtm  to 
degenerate  into  a  source  of  power.  The  course  of 
justice  was  impeded,  but  not  by  a  wise  discrimination 
between  the  more  or  loss  heinous  delinquents,  or  a 
salutary  penitential  system,  which  might  reclaim  the 
guilty  and  safely  restore  him  to  society. 

Like  other  favourites  of  arbitrary  sovereigns,  Eu- 
tropiuB  was  suddenly  precipitated  from  the 
height  of  power.  The  army  forced  the 
sentence  of  hia  dismissal  from  tlie  timid  Emperor  ;  and 
the  furious  populace,  as  usual,  thirsted  for  the  blood  of 
lum  to  whose  unbounded  Eway  they  had  so  long 
Babmitted  in  humble  obedience.  Eutropius  fled  iu 
haste  to  that  asylum,  the  sanctity  of  which  had  been 
limited  by  his  oivn  decree ;  and  the  courage  and 
influence  of  Chryeostom  protected  that  most  forlorn  of 
human  beings,  the  discarded  favourite  of  a  despot. 
The  armed  soldiery  and  the  raging  populace  were  met 
at  the  door  of  the  church  by  the  defenceless  ecclesiastic. 
His  demeanour  and  the  snnctity  of  the  place  arrested 
the  blind  fury  of  the  assailants.  Chiysostom  cuTysMiom 
before  the  Emperor  pleaded  the  cause  of  "^"^ 
Eutropius  with  the  same  fearless  freedom;  '^'^"• 
and  for  once  the  life  of  a  fallen  minister  was  spared, 
his  sentence  was  commuted  for  banisliment.  His  &te 
iodeed  was  only  delayed;  he  was  afterwards  brought 
back  from  Cypms,  his  place  «f  exile,  and  beheaded  at 
Chaleedon. 


S«    the  laws   which    detinea    the 

si  p«rfuga  non  ndnoil,  neque  mnsentil, 

Tight  of  MTliim.  Cod.  TVodo..  li.  45. 

There  wts  a  strong  prohtbilion  sgsinst 

tothoomergatwofthediiirch.    Bat 

those  who  t™k  refngfl  m  the  chorch 

a    piohihition    which    the    Emperon 

ma  OD  DO  ma»aiiE  to  be  permillrd  to 

themselTes  did  not  Bcmpie  lo  violst* 

MtrfiB.  the  bo\j   boilding    JUelf  bj- 

on  mon  than  one  onwioa. 

LungorilixpmgwithiDit.    •■Quibt. 

l36  CHRYSOSTOM  GOVERNED  Booi  111.    ' 

But  with  all  bis  courage,  his  eloquence,  Iub  moral 
dignity,  Chrysostom,  instead  of  establiahing  a  firm  anci 
permanent  authority  over  Constantinople,  became  him- 
self the  victim  of  intrigue  and  jealousy.  Besides  hia 
perBonal  habita  and  inanners,  the  character  of  Chiy- 
Bostom,  firm  on  great  occasions  and  emiuently  perBaaaive 
when  making  a  general  address  to  the  multitnde,  was 
less  commanding  and  authoritative  in  his  constant  daily 
intercourse  with  fhe  various  orders.  Calm  and  self- 
possessed  as  an  orator,  he  was  accused  of  being  passionate 
and  overbearing  in  ordinary  business :  the  irritability  of 
feeble  health  may  have  caused  some  part  of  this  infir- 
mity. Men,  whose  minds,  like  that  of  Chrysostom,  are 
centered  on  one  engrossing  object,  are  apt  to  abandon 
the  details  of  business  to  others,  who  thus  become 
necessary  to  them,  and  at  length,  if  artful  and  dextrous, 
rule  them  with  inextricable  sway:  they  have  much 
kno^vledge  of  mankind,  little  practical  acquaintance 
ChiTioiioin  *^ith  individual  men.  Thus,  Chrj-sostom  was 
gTSSl^"''  completely  governed  by  hia  deacon  Serapion 
s«"pi"a  ^,,|jQ  managed  his  affairs,  and  like  all  men  of 
address  in  such  stations,  while  he  exercised  all  the  power, 
and  secured  the  solid  advantages,  left  the  odium  and 
responsibility  upon  his  master.  On  the  whole,  the 
character  of  Chrysostom  retained  something  of  the 
unworldly  monastic  enthusiasm,  and  wanted  decldve 
practical  wisdom,  when  compared,  for  instance,  with 
Ambrose  in  the  West;  and  thus  his  character  pcFwer- 
fully  contributed  to  his  fall.i 

But  the  circumstances  of  bis  situation  might  have 

«  The  unrxvniirable  view  of  Chry-  I  wh<i    wrote    at    ConitaDtinople,   mi 

perbupG  with  nuiv  thim  importlnlit;     ho^Uie  traJiliDn  relating  to  hlia. 
bf  the  ccclesinnticai  historian  Sozohmii,  [ 
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embairosaed  even  Ambrose  himself.  All  orders  and 
intereats  conspired  against  him.  The  court  would  not 
endure  the  grave  and  severe  censor ;  the  clergy  rebelled 
against  the  rigour  of  the  prelate's  discipline ;  the  popu- 
lace, thoTigh  when  under  the  spell  of  his  eloquence, 
fondly  attached  to  hia  person,  no  doubt,  in  general 
resented  hia  implacable  condemnation  of  their  amuse- 
ments. The  Arians,  to  whom,  in  his  uncompromising 
zeal,  he  had  persuaded  the  Emperor  to  refuse  a  single 
church,  though  demanded  by  the  moat  powerful  subject 
of  the  empire,  Gainas  the  Goth,  were  still  no  doubt 
secretly  powerful.  A  Pagan  prefect,  Optatus,  seized 
the  opportunity  of  wreaking  his  animoeity  towards 
Christianity  itself  upon  its  powerful  advocate.  Some 
wealthy  females  are  named  as  resenting  the  severe  con- 
demnation of  their  dress  and  manners.'' 

Of  all  these  adversaries,  the  most  dangerous,  the  most 
persevering,  and  the  most  implacable,  were  those  of  hia 
own  order  and  his  own  rank.'  The  sacerdotal  authority 
in  the  East  was  undermined  by  its  own  divisions.  The 
imperial  power,  which,  in  the  hands  of  a  violent,  and 
not  irreproachable  woman,  the  Empress  Eudoxia,  might, 
perhaps,  have  quailed  before  the  energy  of  a  blameless 
and  courageous  prelate,  allied  itself  with  one  section  of 
the  church,  and  so  secured  its  triiimph  over  the  whole. 
The  more  Chrj'sostom  endeavoured  to  carry  out  by 
episcopal  authority  those  exalted  notions  of  the  sacer- 
dotal character  which  he  had  developed  in  his  work 
upon  the  priesthood,  the  more  he  estranged  many  of  his 
natural  supporters.  He  visited  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor ; 
degraded  bishops;  exposed  with  unsparing  indignation 
the  vices  and  venality  of  the  clergy ;  and  involved  them 

>  'nUniKnt,  p.  100.  I  hiimiliiitiag  trutli  with  tiame  and  n- 

*  The  ijood  Tillemotit  coafases  thin  |  luctance.    Viede  CbiysofitomB.  p.  181, 
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all  in  one  indiscriminate  charge  of  simony  and  licen^^ 
tioosnesa.  Tlie  assumption  of  this  authority  wassomewhat 
quaetioiiable ;  the  severity  with  which  it  was  exercised 
did  not  reconcile  the  reluctant  province  to  submission. 
Amoug  the  malcontent  clergy,  four  bishops  took  the 
lead;  hut  the  head  of  this  uurelenting  faction  was 
ThBophiiiMof  Theophilus,  the  violent  and  unscrupuloas 
Prelate  of  Alexandria,  'i'he  apparently 
trivial  causes  which  inflamed  the  hostility  of  Theo- 
philus confirm  a  suspicion,  previously  suggested,  that 
the  rivalry  of  the  two  principal  sees  in  the  East  mingled 
with  the  personal  animosity  of  Theophilus  against  the 
Bishop  of  Constantinople.  Chrysostom  had  been  ac- 
cused of  extending  his  jurisdiction  beyond  its  legitimate 
bounds.  Certain  monks  of  Nitria  had  fled  from  the 
persecutions  of  Theophilus,  and  taken  refuge  in  Con- 
stantinople ;  and  Chrysostom  had  extended  his  counte- 
nance, if  not  his  protection,  to  these  revolted  subjects 
of  the  Alexandrian  prelate.  But  he  had  declined  to 
take  legsl  cognisance  of  the  dispute  as  a  superior  pre- 
late, OF  as  tlie  head  of  a  council ;  partly,  he  states,' 
out  of  respect  for  Theophilus,  partly  because  he 
nnwilliug  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  another  proyinea 
But  Theophilus  was  not  so  scrupulous ;  he  revenged 
himself  for  the  supposed  invasion  of  his  own  provinoB 
by  a  most  daring  inroad  on  that  of  his  rival.  He 
assumed  for  the  Patriarch  of  Alexandria  the  right  of 
presiding  over  the  Eastern  bishops,  and  of  summoning 
the  Bishop  of  Coostantinople  before  this  irregular 
tribunal.  ITieophilus,  with  the  sanction,  if  not  by  the 
invitation,  of  the  Empress,  landed  at  Constantinople. 
He    was    accompanied    by    a    band    of    Alexandrian 
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tnarmerB  aa  a  protectioii  against  the  populace  of  the 
city. 

The  council  waa  held,  not  in  Conetantinople,  but  at 
a  place  called  the  Oak,  in  the  suburb  of  ocn,„u  c; 
Chalcedon.  It  consisted  for  the  most  part  "'"'^^ 
of  Egyptian  bishops,  under  the  direct  influence  of 
Tbeophilus,  and  of  Asiatic  prelates,  the  personal  ene- 
mies of  Chiysostom."  For  fourteen  days  it  held  itB 
sessions,  and  received  informations,  which  gradually 
grew  into  twenty-niue  grave  and  specific  charges.  Four 
times  was  Chrysostom  summoned  to  appear  before  this 
8eIf-apiK)inted  tribunal,  of  which  it  was  impossible  for 
hit"  to  recognise  the  legal  authority.  In  the  mean  time, 
he  waa  not  inactive  in  his  peculiar  sphere — the  pulpit. 
Unfortunately,  the  authenticity  of  the  aetmon  ascribed 
to  him  at  this  period  is  not  altogether  certain,  nortiiB 
time  at  which  some  extant  discourses,  if  genuine,  were 
delivered,  conclusively  settled.  One,  however,  bears 
strong  indications  of  the  manner  and  sentiments  of 
Chrysostom ;  and  it  is  generally  acknowledged  that  be 
either  did  boldly  use,  or  was  accused  of  using,  language 
full  of  contumelious  allusion  to  the  Empress.  Tliis 
sermon,  therefore,  if  not  an  accurate  report  of  his  ex- 
pressions, may  convey  the  sense  of  what  be  actually 
uttered,  or  which  was  attributed  to  him  by  his  adver- 
saries.'    "  The  billows,"  said  the  energetic  prelate,  "  are 


"  It  is  csJaWsted  whether  there  were  that    of   personal    impurity   with   « 

Uiirtyor  fbrty-sii  binhops.  fcioale,    he    calmly   uffets  the    most 

■  It  is  liDgnlarly  characterUtic  of  unquestionable  evidenee.     But  he  wu 

the  Chnstiwiitj  of  the  times  to  ob-  lilien-iae   iceiiied  of  hariDg  adminis- 

ivrvE     the    charges     against     which  tered  baptium  after  he  had  esten.     On 

ChryaostDin  pretoln  with  (he  great«3t  this  he  breaks  out : — >■  If  1  hare  done 

vehemence;    and    Ibia    put    of    the  this,  Anathema  upon  me;  mny  I  be  no 

oiation   Id  qneElioa   is  confirnied  by  longer  conaled  among  biaDops,  nor  be 

ooeof  bii  letUraloCyriuui,  Against  Mimitted  among  the  angda  uxtpta' 
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mighty,  and  the  Btorni  furioua ;  but  we  fear  not  to  be 
wrecked,  for  we  are  foiuKied  on  a  rock.  What  can  L 
fear?  Death?  Th  ?ne  to  live  U  Christ,  and  to  die 
gain.  Exile  ?  The  earth  is  the  Lord's  and  the 
thereof.  Confiscation?  We  brought  nothing  into  ihHf 
worli.  and  it  is  certain  we  can  carry  nothing  out  cf  it. 
I  si-oru  the  teiTors,  and  smile  at  the  advantages  of  life. 
I  fear  not  death,  I  desire  to  live  only  for  your  profit, 
The  church  against  which  you  strive,  dashes  away  yoi 
assaults  into  idle  foam.  It  is  fixed  by  God,  who  shall)] 
revoke  it?  The  chnrch  is  stronger  than  Heaven  itself II 
Seaven  and  earth  shall  pass  away,  but  my  worda  shaU 
not  pass  away.  "  •  •  But  you  know,  my  brethren, 
the  true  cause  of  my  ruin.  Because  I  have  not  strewn 
rich  carpets  on  my  floors,  nor  clothed  myself  in  silken 
robes;  because  I  have  discountenanced  the  sensuality 
of  certain  persons.  The  seed  of  the  serpent  is  still 
alive,  but  grace  is  still  on  the  side  of  Elijah."  Then 
follows  in  obscure  and  embarrassed  language,  as  tbou^, 
if  genuine,  the  preacher  were  startled  at  his  own  boldnesB, 
an  allusion  to  the  fate  of  John  the  Baptist,  and  to  the 
hostility  of  Herodias  : — "It  is  a  time  of  wailing — ^lo, 
all  things  tend  to  "  disgrace ;  but  time  judgeth  sU 
things,"  The  fatal  word,  " disgrace"  {aZo^id)  was  eujh 
posed  to  be  an  allusion  to  Eudoxia,  the  Empress. 

There  was  a  secret  understanding  between  the  court 
Ckind™n=.  and  the  council.  The  court  urged  the  pro 
sKitwD,  ceedings  of  the  council,  and  the  council 
pronounced  the  sentence  of  deposition,  but  left  to  the 
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self,  riea  if  gnlltv,  by    , 
of    Paul,  and    ev^  of 
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jourt  to  take  cognisance  of  the  darker  charge  of  high 
treason,  of  which  they  aBserted  Chrysostom  to  be  guilty, 
but  which  was  beyond  their  jurisdiction.  The  alleged 
treason  was  the  personal  insult  to  the  Empress  Eudoxia, 
which  WHS  construed  into  exciting  the  people  to  rehellion. 
But  the  execution  of  this  sentence  embarrassed  the 
council  and  the  irresolute  government.  Chrysostom  now 
again  ruled  the  popular  mind  with  unbounded  sway. 
It  woold  have  been  dangerous  to  have  seized  him  in 
the  church,  environed,  as  lie  constantly  was,  by  crowds 
of  admiring  hearers,  whom  a  few  fervent  words  might 
have  maddened  into  insurrection. 

Chrysostom,  however,  sJirunk,  whether  from  timidity 
or  Chiistian  peacefulness  of  disposition,  from  ctrjmaa 
being  the  cause,  even  innocently,  of  tumult  itmaniipiif, 
and  bloodshed.  He  had  neither  the  ambition,  the 
desperate  recklessness,  nor  perhaps  the  resolution,  of 
a  demagogue.  He  would  not  he  the  Christian  tribune 
of  the  people.  He  seized  the  first  opportunity  of  the 
absence  of  his  hearers  qdietly  to  surrender  himself 
to  the  imperial  officers.  He  was  cautiously  trans- 
IHjrted  by  night,  though  the  jealous  populace  crowded 
the  streets  in  order  to  release  their  prelate  from 
the  hands  of  his  enemies,  to  the  opposite  aide  of 
the  Bosphoms  and  confined  in  a  villa  on  the  Bithynian 
shore. 

The  triumph  of  Chrysostom'a  enemies  was  complete. 
Theophilus  entered  the  city,  and  proceeded  to  wreak 
his  vengeance  on  the  partisans  of  his  adversary ;  the 
Empress  rejoiced  in  the  conscious  assurance  of  her 
power;  the  people  were  overawed  into  gloomy  and 
sullen  silence. 
1  The  night  of  the  following  day,  strange  and  awful 

tads  were  heard  throughout  the  city.     The  palace, 
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the  whole  of  CniiBtaiitinoplo,  shook  mth  an  eai-thqualci 
The  Empress,  as  superstitious  as  she  wa« 
violent,  when  she  felt  lier  chamber  rock 
beneath  her,  shuddering  at  the  manifest  wrath  of 
Heaven,  fell  on  her  kneea,  and  entreated  the  Emperor 
to  revoke  the  fatal  sentence.  She  wrote  a  hasty  letter,. 
disclaiming  all  hostility  to  the  banished  prelate,  and. 
protesting  that  she  was  "  innocent  of  his  blood,"  The 
next  day,  the  palace  was  surrounded  by  clamoroo* 
multitudes,  impatiently  demanding  his  recall.  Thtf 
voice  of  the  people  and  the  voice  of  God  seemed  to  join 
netnniot  '^  ^lie  vindication  of  Chrysostom.  The  edict 
chryuKhHD.  yf  recall  was  issued ;  the  Bosphoras  swarmed 
with  barks,  eager  to  communicate  the  firat  intelligence, 
and  to  obtain  the  honour  of  bringing  back  the  gnardiao 
and  the  pride  of  the  city.  He  was  met  on  his  arrival 
by  the  whole  population,  men,  women,  aud  children ; 
all  who  could,  bore  torches  in  their  hands,  and  hymns 
of  thanksgiving,  composed  for  the  occasioUj  were 
chanted  before  him,  as  he  proceeded  to  tlie  great 
church.  His  enemies  fled  on  ali  sides.  Soon  after; 
Theophilus,  on  the  demand  of  a  free  council,  left 
Constantinople,  at  the  dead  of  the  night,  and  embarkeil 
for  Alexandria. 

There  is  again  some  doubt  as  to  the  authenticity  of 
the  first  discourse  delivered  by  Chrysostom  on  thiff 
occasion,^none  of  the  second.  But  tiie  fii-st  was  an 
extemporaneous  address,  to  which  the  extant  speech 
appears  to  correspond,  "  What  shall  I  say  ?  Blessed 
be  God !  These  were  my  Isirt  words  on  my  departure 
these  the  first  on  my  return.  Blessed  be  God  I  because 
he  permitted  the  storm  to  rage;  Blessed  be  Gt)dl 
because  he  has  allayed  it.  Let  my  enemies  behold 
liow  their  conspiracy   has    advanced    my  peace,  «ai\ 
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(lonnded  to  my  glory.  Before,  the  church  alone  was 
BTOwded,  now,  the  whole  forum  is  become  a  chtireh. 
The  games  are  celebrating  in  the  circus,  but  the  whole 
people  pour  like  a  torrent  to  the  church.  Your  prayers 
in  my  behalf  are  more  glorious  than  a  diadeni,— the 
prayers  both  of  men  and  women  ;  for  in  Christ  there  in 
n^her  male  nor  female." 

In  the  second  oration  he  draws  an  elaborate  com- 
jiarison  between  the  situation  of  Abraham  in  Egypt  and 
his  own.  The  barbaroue  Egyptian  (this  struck,  no 
doubt,  at  Theophilus)  had  endeavoured  to  defile  liis 
^arah,  the  church  of  Constantinople ;  but  tlie  laithful 
church  had  remained,  by  the  power  of  God,  nncon- 
taminated  by  thia  rebuked  Abimelech.  He  dwelt  with 
pardonable  pride  on  the  faithful  attachment  of  his 
followers.  They  bad  conquered  ;  but  how  ?  by  prayer 
and  submission.  The  enemy  had  brought  arms  into 
the  sanctuary,  they  had  prayed ;  like  a  spider's  web  the 
enemy  had  been  scattered,  the  faithful  remained  firm 
as  a  rock.  The  Empress  herself  had  joined  the  1n- 
umpha!  procession,  when  the  sea  became,  as  the  city, 
covered  with  all  ranks,  all  ages,  and  both  sexes.^ 

But  the  peace  and  triumph  of  Clirysostom  were  not 
lasting.  As  the  fcais  of  the  Empress  were  allayed,  the 
old  feeling  of  hatred  to  the  Bishop,  embittered  by  the 
sliame  of  defeat,  and  the  constant  suspicion  that  either 
the  preacher  or  his  audience  pointed  at  her  his  most 
^li^rouB  declamation,  rankled  in  the  mind  of  Eudoria, 
had  become  a  strife  for  ascendancy,  and  neither 
Id  recede  with  safety  and  honour.  Opportunities 
not  but  occur  to  enrage   and   exasperate  ;   nor 


7  ChrrHriom,  in   boUi   these   dis-  |  llutt  tte  Stin  of  Conatantinoplf 
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would  ill-dispoBed  persona  be  wanting  to  inflame  tha^l 
passions  of  the  Empress,  by  misrepresenting  aad.J 
liersonuUy  applying  tlie  bold  and  indignant  languagsJ 
of  the  prelate. 

A  statue  of  the  Empress  was  about  to  be  erected;   . 
stMineofihB  *">'!  01  these  oceadons  of  public  festival  the 
taipr.-M.        people  were  wont  to  be  indulged  in  dances, 
jjantomimes,  and  every  kind  of  theatrical  amtisement. 
The  Real  of  Chrysostom  was  always  especially  directed 
agaim<t  these  idolatrous   amueements,  which  often,  he 
confesses,   drained  the   church  of  his  hearers.     This, 
now  ill-timed,  zeal  was   especially   awakened,  becanse 
the  statue  was  to  be  erected,  and  the  rejoicings  to  take 
place,  in  front  of  the  entrance  to  the  great  church,  the 
St.   Sophia.     His   denunciations  were   construed  into 
personal  insults  to  the  Empress ;  she  threatened  a  new 
council.     The  prelate  threw  off  the  remaiuing  restraints 
of  prudence ;    repeated   more   explicitly  the   allusion 
which    he    had    before    but    covei-tly    hinted.      He 
thundered  out  a  homily,  with  ttie  memorable  exordinm, 
■'  Heradias  is  maddening,  Herodias  is  dancing,  Herodioe 
demands   the   head   of  John."     If  Chrysostom   could 
even    be    suspected    of    such   daring  outrage   against 
the   temporal  sovereign ;   if  he  ventured  on  language 
approaching   to   such    unmeasured    hostility ;    it  was  | 
manifest    that    either    the    imperial    authority    must  I 
quail    and    submit  to  the    sacerdotal   domination,   or  4 
employ,  without  scniple,  its  power  to  crush  the  bold  ( 
usurpation. 

An  edict  of  the  Emperor  suspended  the  prelate  from  A 
sumndiMi-  his  functions.  Though  forty-two  bishops  I 
GhiyHMUHD.  adhered,  with  inflexible  fidelity,  to  his  caus^  f 
he  was  condemned  by  a  second  hostile  council,  not  on  I 
any  new  charge,  but  for  contumacy  in   resisting  the 


Cnitl'SOSTOM  SL'nitENDEES. 


EkP.  ! 
creea  of  tlie  former  assembly,  and  for  a  breach  of  tlie 
ecclesiastical  laws,  in  resuming  his  authority  while 
nndei;  the  condemnation  of  a  council. 

The  soldiers  of  the  Emperor  were  more  dangerous 
enemies  than  the  prelates.  In  the  midst  of  *.".  »iji. 
the  solemn  celebration  of  Good  Friday,  in  the  tiie  diu'rci. 
great  church  of  Santa  Sophia,  the  military  forced  their 
way,  not  merely  into  the  nave,  but  up  to  the  altar,  on 
which  were  placed  the  consecrated  elements.  Many 
worshippers  were  trodden  under  foot ;  many  woanded 
by  the  swords  of  the  soldiers ;  the  clergy  were  dragged 
to  prison;  some  females,  who  were  about  to  be  bap- 
tized, were  obliged  to  fly  with  their  disordered  apparel : 
the  waters  of  the  font  were  stained  with  blood;  the 

■Boldiers  pressed  up  to  the  altar  ;  seized  the  sacred 
Jreesels  as  their  plunder :  the  sacred  elements  were 
jKattered  about ;  their  garments  were  bedewed  with 
the  blood  of  the  Kedeemer,'  Constantinople  for 
several  days  had  the  appearance  of  a  city  which  had 
been  starmed.  Wherever  the  partisans  of  Clirysostom 
were  assembled,  they  were  assaulted  and  dispersed 
by  the  soldiery  ;  females  were  exposed  to  insult, 
and  one  frantic  attempt  waa  made  to  assassinate  the 
^H  prelate .' 

^^k   Chrysostom  at  length  withdrew  from   the  contest ; 

^^Ue  escaped  from  the  friendly  custody  of  his  j^^gf^um 

^^  adherents,   and    surrendered   himself  to  the  "n™"*^^ 

imperial  oiEcers-     He  was  immediately  conveyed  by 

night  to   the   Asiatic  shore.      At   the  instapt  of   his 

—.departure,  another  fearful  calamity  agitated  the  public 
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miTiil.  The  church  which  he  left  hurst  into  flames,; 
and  the  conflagration,  said  to  have  first  braken  out  itt' 
the  episcopal  throne,  reached  the  roof  of  the  building', 
and  spread  from  thence  to  the  senat<i-house,  Thesft-j 
two  magnificent  edifices,  the  latter  of  which  contained' 
some  noble  specimens  of  ancient  art,  b 
hours  a  mass  of  ruins.  The  partisans  of  Chrysostom,' 
and  Chrysostom  himself,  were,  of  course,  accused  of  this 
act,  the  author  of  which  was  never  discovered,  and  ill' 
which  no  life  was  lost.  But  the  bishop  was 
with  the  horrible  design  of  destroying  his  enemies 
the  church;  his  followers  were  charged  with  the  guilt 
of  incendiarism  with  a  less  atrocious  object,  that  no 
bishop  after  Chrysostom  might  be  seated  in  his 
pontifical  throne.'' 

The  prelate  was  not  permitted  to  choose  his  pL 
of  exile.  The  peaceful  spots  which  might  have  beeif 
found  in  the  more  genial  climate  of  Bithynia,  or  in  that', 
adjacent  provinces,  would  have  been  too  near  the' 
capital.  He  was  transported  to  Cucusua,  a  small  town' 
in  the  mountainous  and  savage  district  of  Armenia. 
On  bis  journey  thither  of  several  days,  he  suffered  much 
from  fever  and  disquiet  of  mind,  and  from  the  cruelty 
of  the  officer  who  commanded  the  guard." 

Yet    his    influence   was    not    extinguished    by    hi».' 


*   Tliei'e    are    three    laws    ia   the 
Thndoslan    Code    agBinet     uaUntiil 

dirtcMd  against  the  followpra  of 
Chrysostom, — the  Joanoitie,  as  they 
vere    colled,    *^  qui    ancrilego    animo 

fueriat  erpagnare.''  The  deilg  it  tbt 
onul  tsnn,  but  Ih«  deitj  of  the  faebk 
Areadiui,    lUid    of    the    pusionate 


Eudnxia,  reads  etiangely. 

•  The  lenl  of  Chrysoatoi 
eluinber  eTen  in  this  remo 
In  his  power  he  had  caused  to  be 
desirojed  all  tiia  temples  of  Cybda 
in  Phtygia.  He  now  urged  the  tardy 
nwnks  ta  ths  destructiDn  of  all  t^ 
Heathen  Temples  in  the  itaighbouru^ 
dietrlclA.  ICplat.  129.  12(1.  Comiina 
Chutel,  p.  320. 
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^HcEBAP.  IX. 

^^■Mtbsence.  Tlie  Eastern  Church  was  almost  goverued 
^^  Irom  the  solitary  cell  of  Chrysostom.  He  corre- 
sponded in  all  quarters ;  women  of  rank 
and  opulence  sought  his  solitude  in  disguise.  The 
bishops  of  many  distant  sees  sent  him  assistance,  and 
coveted  hia  advice.  The  Bishop  of  Home  received 
his  letters  with  respect,  and  wrote  back  ardent  com- 
mendations of  his  patience.  The  exile  of  Cncusus 
exercised  perhaps  more  extensive  authority  than  the 
Patriarch  of  Constantinople.'* 

He  was  not,  however,  permitted  to  remain  in  peace 

Bthia  miserable  seclusion :  sometimes  his  life  was 
idangered  by  the  invasions  of  the  Isaurian  marauders ; 
id  he  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  a  neighbouring 
rtress,  named  Ardissa.  He  encouraged  his  ardent 
Bciples  with  the  hope,  the  assurance,  of  his  speedy 
turn ;  but  he  miscalculated  the  obstinate  and  im- 
placable resentment  of  his  persecutors.  At  length  an 
order  came  to  remove  him  to  Pityus,  on  the  Euxine, 
a  still  more  savage  place  on  the  verge  of  the  empire. 

K~e  died  on  the  journey,  neai-  Comana,  in  Pontus. 
Some  years  afterwards,  the  remains  of  Chrysostom 
ere     transported    to     Constantinople    with  Hhremaina 
me    utmost   reverence,    and    received    with  ^SS^S^ 
solemn    pomp.       Constantinople,     and     the  "°°p"- 
imperial  family,  submitted  with  eager  zeal  to  worship 

'  Among  hia  letters  naj  be  re-  i  been  cantaminated  bf  niBrmgie.  She 
mu-Xed  Lhau  written  to  the  celsbiDied  Wfts  the  friend  of  all  tlie  distingaiehed 
njmjnu,  Thit  wealthy  widow,  who  i  nnd  ortLodoi  cln^y,— of  Gregory  of 
bad  refused  the  solicitations  or  com-  Xazisnium,  and  of  Chrysostom. 
mands  of  Tbeodotias  to  marry  ooe  of  |  Cbrj-EOatsm  records  to  her  pniiiis,  that 
hh  &TOBrit«,  hod  Almost  vathed  I  by  her  aaeterities,  she  had  brODght 
■my,  hy  her  Bustcritiei  and  rirtuefl,  i  on  painful  diseases,  whioh  baffled  tha 
■tain  of  Ler  Haptisls,  and  might  art  of  medldne.  Chr;rx»t.  Epist.  Tiii. 
:  in  Christian  estimation  with  p.  MO. 
Hied  vltgini  who  had  never  | 

1,2 


as  a  saint  liim  whom   they  would   not  endure   as  ai 
prelate. 

The  remarkable  part  in  the  whole  of  this  persecution 
(if  Chryaostom  is  that  it  arose  not  out  of  difference  oi 
doctrine  or  polemic  hostility,  Xo  charge  of  heresy 
darkened  the  pure  fame  of  the  great  Christian  orator. 
His  persecution  had  not  the  dignity  of  conacientiotw 
bigotry  ;  it  was  a  struggle  for  power  between  the 
temporal  and  eceleaiastical  supremacy  ;  but  the  pa^ona 
and  the  personal  animosities  of  ecclesiastics,  the  am- 
bition, and  perhaps  the  jealousy  of  the  Alexandmu 
Patriarch  as  to  juriBdiction,  lent  themselvea  to  the 
degradation  of  the  episcopal  authority  in  Constan- 
tinople, from  which  it  never  rose.  No  doubt  the 
choleric  temper,  the  overstrained  severity,  the  monaatio 
habits,  the  ambition  to  extend  bia  authority,  perhaps 
beyond  its  legitimate  bounds,  and  the  indiscreet  zeal 
of  Chrysoatom,  laid  him  open  to  bis  adversaries ;  but  in 
any  other  station,  in  the  episcopate  of  any  other  city, 
these  infirmities  would  have  been  lost  in  the  splendour 
of  bis  talents  and  bis  virtues.  Though  be  might  not 
have  weaned  the  general  mass  of  the  people  from  their 
vices  or  their  amusements,  which  he  proscribed  with 
equal  severity,  yet  he  would  have  commanded  general 
reapect ;  and  nothing  less  than  a  schism,  arising  out  of 
religious  difference,  would  liave  shaken  or  impaired  hia 
authority. 

At  all  events,  the  fall  of  Cbrysostom  waa  an  iit'- 
auspicious  omen,  and  a  warning  which  might  reprees 
the  energy  of  future  prelates;  and,  doubtless,  the 
of  this  conflict  materially  tended  to  degrade  tlie  office 
of  the  chief  bishop  in  the  Eastern  empire.  It  may  be 
questioned  whether  the  proximity  of  the  court,  and 
such  a  ccurt  as   that  of  the  East    would,  tinder  any 
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circnmstances,  have  allowed  the  episcopate  to  assniae 
its  legitimate  power,  far  lesn  to  have  encroached  on  the 
imporal  sovereignty.  But  after  this  time,  the  Bishop 
if-  Constantinople  almost  sank  into  a  high  officer  of 
state ;  appointed  hy  the  influence,  if  not  directly 
nominated  by  the  Emperor,  his  gratitude  was  bound 
to  reverence,  or  his  prudeuce  to  dread,  that  arbitrary 
power  which  had  raised  him  from  nothing,  and 
might  dismiss  him  to  his  former  ineiguiflcance.  Ex- 
cept on  some  rare  occasions,  be  bowed  with  (lie 
rest  of  the  empire  before  the  capricious  will  of  the 
sovereign  or  tlie  niling  favourite  ;  he  was  content 
if  the  Emperor  respected  the  outward  ceremonial  of 
tlie  church,  and  did  not  openly  espouse  any  heretical 
doctrine, 

Christianity  thus  remained,  in  some  respects,  an 
antagonist  principle,  counteracting  by  its  perpetual 
remonstrance,  and  rivalling  by  its  attractive  ceremonial, 
the  vices  and  licentious  diversions  of  the  capita! ;  but 
its  moral  authority  was  not  allied  with  power  ;  it 
quaUed  under  the  universal  despotism,  and  was  entirely 
inefficieat  as  a  corrective  of  imperial  tyranny.  It 
thus  escaped  the  evils  inseparable  from  the  undue 
elevation  of  the  sacerdotal  character,  and  the  tempta- 
tions to  encroach  beyond  its  proper  limits  on  the 
civil  power;  but  it  likewise  gradually  sank  far  below 
that  uncompromising  independence,  that  venerable 
majesty,  which  might  impose  some  restraint  on  the 
worst  excesses  of  violence,  and  infuse  justice  and 
humanity  into  the  manners  of  the  court  and  of  the 
people. 


CHAPTER  X. 

The  great  Prelates  of  the  West, 

The  character  and  the  fate  of  Ambrose  offer  the 
Ao*ni"       etrongest  eootrast  with  that  of  Chrysostom. 

AnAibiitiop  '^  ,  .  1-  I  1 

otjiiiin.  Ambrose  was  no  dreaming  solitary  brought 
up  in  the  seclusion  of  the  desert  or  among  a  fraternity 
of  rehgious  hnabandmen.  He  had  been  versed  in  civil 
bnainesa  from  hia  youth ;  he  had  already  obtained  a 
high  station  in  the  Imperial  service.  His  eloquence 
had  little  of  the  richness,  imaginative  variety,  oi 
dramatic  power  of  the  Grecian  orator;  hard  but 
vigorous,  it  was  Koman,  forensic,  practical — I  mean 
where  it  related  to  affairs  of  businees,  or  addressed  men 
in  general ;  it  has,  as  we  shall  hereafter  obser^'e,  a  very 
different  character  in  some  of  his  theological  writings. 

In  Ambrose  the  sacerdotal  character  assumed  a 
dignity  and  an  influence  as  yet  unknown  ;  it  first  began 
to  confront  the  throne  not  only  on  terms  of  equality, 
but  of  superior  authority,  and  to  exercise  a  spiritual 
dictatorship  over  the  supreme  magistrate.  The  re- 
sistance of  Athanasius  to  the  Imperial  authority  had 
been  firm  but  deferential,  passive  rather  than  aggressive. 
In  his  public  addresses  he  had  respected  the  majesty  of 
the  empire ;  at  all  events,  the  hierarchy  of  that  period 
only  questioned  the  authority  of  the  sovereign  in 
matters  of  faith.  But  in  Ambrose  the  episcopal  power 
acknowledged  no  limits  to  its  moral  dominion,  and 
admitted  no  distinction  of  persons.  While  the  bishops 
of  Borne  were  comparatively  without  authority,  and 
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rCBiP.  X, 
Btill  partially  obscured  by  tbe  concentration  ofPaganiBm 
in  tbe  aristocracy  of  tbe  Capitol,  the  ArcbbiBhop  of 
Milan  began  to  develop  papal  power  and  papal  im- 
periousness.  Ambrose  waa  the  spiritual  ancestor  of  the 
Hildebrands    and   the    Innocents.     Like   Chrysostom, 

»  Ambrose  bad  to  strive  against  tbe  passionate  animosity 
of  an  empress,  not  merely  exasperated  against  bim  by 
his  suspected  disrespect  and  disobedience,  but  by  tbe 
bitterness  of  religious  difference.  Yet  how  opposite 
tbe  result!  And  Ambrose  had  to  assert  bis  religious 
authority,  not  against  the  feeble  Arcadius,  but  against 
his  father,  the  great  Theodosins.  We  cannot,  indeed. 
but  recognise  something  of  tlie  undegraded  Eoman  oi 
the  West  in  Ambrose ;    Chrysostom  has  something  of 

(the  feebleness  and  degeneracy  of  tbe  Byzantine. 
The  father  of  Ambrose,  wbo  bore  the  same  name, 
had  administered  tbe  province  of  Gaul  as  Yminot 
prffitorian  prefect.  Tbe  younger  Ambrose,  ■*"''™"- 
while  pursuing  his  studies  at  Borne,  bad  attracted  tbe 
notice  of  Probus,  pnetorian  prefect  of  Italy.     Ambrose, 

PtJirongh  his  influence,  was  appointed  to  the  administra- 
tion of  the  provinces  of  .Emilia  and  Ligaria."  Probus 
was  a  Christian,  and  his  parting  admonition  to  the 
young  civilian  was  couched  in  these  prophetic  words — 
"Rule  the  province,  not  as  a  judge,  but  as  a  bishop."'' 
Milan  was  within  the  department  assigned  to  Ambrose. 
This  city  had  now  begun  almost  to  rival  or  eclipse 
Eome  as  the  capital  of  the  Occidenfai  empire,  and  from 
the  celebrity  of  its  schools  it  was  called  the  Athens  of 
the  West-     The    Church    of   Milan    was    rent    willi 
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divisions.     On    a  vacancy  caused    by  the    death    of 

Anxentiua,  the  celebrated  Arian,  the  two  parties,  the 
Arian  and  the  Athanasian,  violently  contested'  the 
appointment  of  the  bishop. 

Ambrose  appeared  in  hi8  civil  character  to  allay  the 
ABbtoM  tumult,  by  the  awe  of  his  presence  and  by 
Aj.,3Ti.  the  persuasive  force  of  his  eloquence.  He 
spoke  so  wisely,  and  in  such  a  Christian  spirit,  that  a 
general  acclamation  suddenly  broke  forth,  "Ambrose, 
be  bishop — Ambrose,  be  bishop."  Ambrose  was  yet 
only  a  catechumen ;  he  attempted  in  every  way,  by 
assuming  a  severe  character  as  a  magistrate,  and  by 
flight,  to  elude  the  unexpected  honour.'  Tlie  ardour 
of  the  people,  and  the  approbation  of  the  Emperor,'' 
compelled  him  to  assume  the  ofHce,  Ambrose  cast  off 
at  once  the  pomp  and  majesty  of  his  civil  state ;  but 
that  which  was  in  some  degree  disadvantageous  to 
Chrysostoni,  his  severe  simplicity  of  life,  only  increased 
the  admiration  and  attachment  of  the  less  luxurious,  or 
at  least  less  effeminate,  West,  to  their  pioas  prelate; 
for  Ambrose  assumed  only  the  austerity,  nothing  of  the 
inactive  and  contemplative  seclusion  of  the  monastic 
Ambrow  system.  The  only  Eastern  influence  which 
aubucj.  fettered  his  strong  mind  was  his  earnest 
admiration  of  cehbaey ;  in  all  other  respects  he  was  & 
Eoman  stotesman,  not  a  meditative  Oriental,  or  rhetorical 
Greek.  The  strong  contrast  of  this  doctrine  with  the 
dissolute  manners  of  Rome,  which  no  doubt  extended  to 
Milan,  made  it  the  more  impressive :  it  was  received 
with  all  the  ardour  of  novelty,  and  the  impetuosity  of 
the  Italian  character ;  it  captivated  all  ranks  and  all 
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ordei'S.  Mothers  shut  up  their  daughters,  lest  they 
bhould  be  exjiosed  to  the  chaste  seduction  of  the 
bishop's  eloquence ;  and,  biuding  themselves  by  rash 
TOWS  of  virginity,  forfeit  the  hope  of  becoming  Roman 
matrons.  Ambrose,  immediately  ou  his  appointment, 
under  Valentinian  I.,  asserted  that  ecclesiastical  power 
which  he  coniirmed  under  the  feeble  reign  of  Gratian 
and  Valentinian  II.;"  he  maintained  it  when  he  was 
confronted  by  a  nobler  antagonist,  the  great  Theodosiue. 
He  assumed  the  office  of  director  oftlie  royal  conscience, 
and  he  administered  that  ofBce  with  all  the  uncom- 
promising moral  dignity  which  had  no  indulgence  for 
unchristian  vices,  for  injustice,  or  cruelty,  even  in  an 
emperor;  and  with  all  the  stem  and  conscientioiiB 
intolerance  of  one,  with  whom  hatred  of  paganism  and 
of  heresy  was  a  prime  article  of  his  creed.  The  Old 
and  the  New  Testament  met  in  the  person  of  Ambrose 
— ^the  implacable  hostility  to  idolatry,  the  abhorrence 
of  every  deviation  from  the  established  formulary  of 
belief;  the  wise  aud  courageous  benevolence,  the 
generous  and  unselfish  devotion  to  the  great  interests  of 
humanity. 

If  Christianity  assumed  a  haughtier  and  more  rigid 
tone  in  the  conduct  aud  writings  of  Ambrose,  it  was  by 
no  means  forgetful  of  its  gentler  duties,  in  allaying 
hmnan  miaery  and  extending  its  beneiicent  care  to  the 
Qtmost  bounds  of  societj'.  With  Ambrose  it  began  its 
bigh  office  of  mitigating  the  horrors  of  slavery,  which 
now  that  war  raged  in  turn  on  every  frontier,  might 
seem  to  threaten  individually  the  whole  free  population 
of  the  empire.  Rome,  who  had  drawn  new  supplies  o( 
slaves  from  almost  every  frontier  of  her  dominions,  now 
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fluffered  fearful  reprisals;  her  free  citizens  were  sent 
into  captivity  and  sold  in  the  markets  by  tlie  barbarians, 
whose  ancestors  had  been  bought  and  bartered  by  her 
Bf*««p«i™  insatiable  slave  trade.  The  splendid  offerings 
by  Ambiwi.  of  piety,  the  ornaments,  even  the  consecrated 
vessels  of  the  cimrchea,  were  prodigally  expended  by 
the  Bishop  of  Milan,  in  the  redemption  of  captives,' 
"  The  church  possesses  gold,  not  to  treasure  up,  but  to 
distribute  it  for  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  men. 
We  are  ransommg  the  souls  of  men  from  eternal 
perdition.  It  is  not  merely  the  lives  of  men  and  the 
honour  of  women,  which  are  endangered  in  captivity, 
bnt  the  faith  of  their  children.  The  blood  of  redemp- 
tion which  has  gleamed  in  those  golden  cups  has 
sanctified  them,  not  for  the  service  alone,  but  for  the 
redemption  of  man."*  These  arguments  may  be 
considered  as  a  generous  repudiation  of  the  ecclesiastical 
spirit  for  the  noblor  ends  of  beneficence ;  and,  no  doubt, 
in  that  mediation  of  the  church  between  mankind  and 
the  miseries  of  slavery,  which  was  one  of  her  most 
constant  and  useful  ministrations  during  the  darker 
period  of  human  society,  the  example  and  authority  of 
Ambrose  perpetually  eocouraged  the  generosity  of  the 
more  liberal,  and  repressed  the  narrow  riew  of  those 
who  considered  the  consecrated  treasures  of  the  church 
inviolable,  even  for  these  more  sacred  objects." 

The  ecclesiastical  zeal  of  Ambrose,  like  that  of 
Chrysostom,  scorned  the  limits  of  his  own  diocese. 
The  see   of  Sirminm  was  vacant ;   Ambrose  appeared 
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1  that  city  to  prevent  the  election  of  an  Atiati,  aod  to 
secure  the  appointment  of  an   orthodox  bishop.     The 
strength  of  the  opposite  party  lay  in  the  zeal 
and  influence  of  the  Empress  Justina.     Am- 
brose defied   both,  and  made  bimself  a  powerful  and 
'  nplacable  enemy. 

Ent,  for  a  time,  Jnstina  was  constrained  to  snpt^eas 
her  resentment.  In  a  few  years,  Ambrose 
appears  in  a  new  position  for  a  Christian 
bishop,  as  the  mediator  between  rival  competitors  for 
the  empire.  The  ambassador  sent  to  Maximus  (who 
had  assumed  the  purple  in  Gaul,  and,  after  the  murder 
of  Gratian,  might  be  reasonably  suspected  of  hostile 
IS  on  Itaiy),  was  no  distinguished  warrior,  or 
influential  civilian  ;  the  difficult  negociation  was  forced 
upon  the  bishop  of  Milan.  The  character  and  weight  of 
Ambrose  appeared  the  best  protection  of  the  young 
Valentinian.  Ambrose  is  said  to  have  reiiised 
to  communicate  with  Maximus,  the  murderer 
of  hia  sovereign.  The  interesta  of  hie  earthly  monarch 
or  of  the  empire  would  not  induce  him  to  sacrifice  for 
an  instant  those  of  his  heavejily  Master ;  he  would  have 
no  fellowship  with  the  man  of  blood.'  Yet  so  com- 
pletely, either  by  his  abili^y  as  a  negoeiator  or  by  his 
dignity  and  sanctity  as  a  prelate,  did  he  overawe  the 
usurper,  as  to  avert  the  evils  of  war,  and  to  arrest 
the  hostile  invasion  of  his  diocese  and  of  Italy.  He 
succeeded  in  establishing  peace. 

But  the  gratitude  of  Justina  for  this  essential  service 
could  not  avert  the  collision  of  hostile  religious  ^'^""^  "^i" 
creeds.     The  Kmpress  demanded  one  of  the  Jnsrimi. 
churches  in  Milan   for  the  celebration   of  the  Arian 
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service.  Tie  first  and  more  modest  i-equest  named  the 
rorcian  Basilica  without  tlie  galea,  but  these  demands 
rose  to  tlie  new  and  largest  edifice  within  the  walls.* 
The  answer  of  Ambrose  was  firm  and  distinct;  it 
asserted  the  inviolability  of  all  property  in  the  possession 
of  the  church — "  A  bishop  cannot  alienate  that  which 
ia  dedicated  to  God,"  After  some  fruitless  negociation, 
the  oflicers  of  the  Emperor  proceeded  to  take  possession 
of  the  Porcian  Basilica.  Where  these  buildings  had 
belonged  to  the  state,  the  Emperor  might  still,  perhaps, 
assert  the  right  of  property.  Tumults  arose :  an  Arian 
priest  was  severely  hiuidled  and  only  rescued  from  the 
hands  of  the  populace  by  the  influence  of  Ambrose. 
Many  wealthy  persons  were  thrown  into  prison  by  the 
government,  and  heavy  fines  exacted  on  account  of 
these  seditions.  But  the  inflexible  Ambrose  persisted 
in  his  refusal  to  acknowledge  the  imperial  authority 
over  things  dedicated  to  God.  When  he  was  com- 
manded to  allay  the  populace,  "it  is  in  my  power,"  he 
answered,  "  to  refrain  from  exciting  their  violence,  but 
it  is  for  God  to  appease  it  when  excited."  The  soldiers 
surrounded  the  building ;  they  threatened  to  violatB  the 
sanctity  of  the  church  in  which  Ambrose  was  performing 
the  nsual  solemnities.  The  bishop  calmly  continued 
his  functions,  and  his  undisturbed  countenance  seemed 
as  if  his  whole  mind  was  absorbed  in  its  devotion.  The 
soldiers  entered  the  church ;  the  aftVighted  females 
began  to  fiy ;  but  the  rude  and  armed  men  fell  on  their 
knees  and  assured  Ambrose  that  they  came  to  pray 
and  not  to  fight."    Ambrose  ascended  the  pulpit ;  bis 
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I  on  the  Book  of  Job ;  he  enlarged  on  the 

conduct  of  the  wife  of  the  patriarch,  who  commanded 
him  to  blaspheme  God;  he  compared  the  Empreea 
with  this  example  of  impiety ;  he  weut  on  to  compare 
her  with  Eve.  with  Jezebel,  with  Herodias.  "The 
Emperor  demands  a  chm^h — what  has  the  Emperor  to 
do  with  the  adulteress,  the  church  of  the  heretics?" 
Intelligence  arrived  that  the  populace  were  tearing 
dowu  the  hangings  of  the  church  on  which  was  the 
sacred  image  of  the  sovereign,  and  which  had  been 
suspended  in  the  Porcian  Basilica,  as  a  sign  that  the 
eliurch  had  been  taken  into  the  possession  of  the 
Emperor.  Ambrose  sent  some  of  lus  priests  to  allay 
the  tumult,  but  went  not  himself.  He  looked  triumph- 
antly around  on  his  armed  devotees:  "The  Gtentiles 
have  entered  into  the  inheritance  of  the  Lord ;  but  the 
armed  Gentiles  have  become  Christians  and  co-heirs  of 
Gtod.     My  enemies  are  now  my  defenders." 

A  confidential  secretary  of  the  Emperor  appeared, 
not  to  expel  or  degrade  the  refractory  prelate,  but  to 
deprecate  his  tyranny.  "  Why  do  ye  hesitate  to  strike 
down  the  tyrant,"  replied  Ambrose,  "my  only  defence 
is  in  my  power  of  exposing  my  life  for  the  honom'  of 
God."  He  proceeded  with  proud  humility,  "  Under  the 
ancient  law,  priests  have  bestowed,  they  have  not 
condescended  to  assume  empire;  kings  have  desired 
,the  priesthood  rather  than  priests  the  royal  power." 
He  appealed  to  ids  influence  over  Maximus,  Tue  Fjnpmr 
which  had  averted  the  invasion  of  Italy.  The  AmtmiM. 
imperial  authority  quailed  before  the  resolute  prelate ; 

vxate  in  the  churches  of  Aleiandrla  I  cities,  the  Utt«r  portly  eomposed 
tad  Constantinople,  nail  here  at  Milan,  of  barbarians  F  How  much  t>  jnstly 
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the  soldiera  were  withdrawn,  the  prisoners  released,  and 
the  rines  amnilled.''  When  the  Emperor  himself  was 
Tirijfid  to  confront  Ambrose  in  the  church,  the  timid  or 
pnident  youth  replied,  "  His  eloquence  would  compel 
yourselves  to  lay  me  bound  hand  and  foot  before  his 
throne."  To  such  a  height  had  the  sacerdotal  power 
attained  in  the  West,  when  wielded  by  a  man  of  the 
energy  and  determination  of  jimbrose." 

But  the  pertinacious  animosity  of  the  Empress  was 
not  yet  exhausted.  A  law  was  passed  authorising  the 
assemblies  of  the  Arians.  A  second  struggle  took 
place;  a  new  triumph  for  Ambrose;  a  new  defeat  for 
the  Imperial  power.  From  his  inviolable  citadel,  hia 
church,  Ambrose  uttered  in  courageous  security  his 
defiance.  An  emphatic  sentence  expressed  the  prelate's 
notion  of  the  relation  of  the  civil  and  religious  power, 
and  proclaimed  the  subordination  of  the  Emperor 
within  the  mysterious  circle  of  sacerdotal  authority — 
"The  Emperor  is  of  the  church,  and  in  the  church,  but 
not  above  the  church," 

Was  it  to  be  supposed  that  the  remonstrances  of 
expiring  Paganism  would  make  any  impression  upon  a 
court  thus  under  subjection  to  one,  who,  by  esercising 
the  office  of  protector  in  the  time  of  peril,  assumed  the 
right  to  dictate  on  subjects  which  appeared  more 
completely    within    his    sphere    of   jurisdiction  ?      If 
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Arianiam  in  the  person  of  the  Empress  was  oompeDed 
to  bow,  Paganism  could  scarcely  hope  to  obtain  even  a 
patient  hearing. 

We  have  already  related  the  contest  between  ex- 
piring Polytheiam  and  ascendant  Christianity  in  the 
persons  of  Symmachus  and  of  Ambrose.  The  more 
polished  periods  and  the  gentle  dignity  of  Symmachna 
might  delight  the  old  aristocracy  of  Rome.  But  the 
fuU  flow  of  the  more  vehement  eloquence  of  Ambrose, 
falling  into  the  current  of  popular  opinion  at  Milan, 
swept  all  betbre  it.''  By  this  time  the  Old  Testament 
language  and  sentiment  \rith  regard  to  idolatry  were 
completely  incorporated  with  the  Christian  feeling;  and 
when  Ambrose  enforced  on  a  Christian  Emperor  the 
sacred  duty  of  intolerance  against  opinions  and  practices 
which  scarcely  a  century  before  had  been  the  established 
religion  of  the  Empire,  his  zeal  was  supported  by  almost 
the  unanimous  applause  of  the  Christian  world. 

Ambrose  did  not  rely  on  his  eloquence  alone,  or  on 

the  awfiilness  of  his  sacerdotal  character,  to  control  the 

(■public  mind.    The  champion  of  the  Church  was  invested 

tby  popular  belief  perhaps  by  his  own  ardent  faith,  with 
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miracalouB  power,  and  the  high  state  of  teligions  excite- 
ment was  maintained  in  Milan  by  the  increasing  dignity 
and  splendour  of  the  ceremonial,  and  by  the  pompoua 
iastallstion  of  the  reliqiiea  of  saints  within  the  principal 
church. 

It  cannot  escape  the  observation  of  a  calm  inquirer 
into  the  history  of  man,  or  be  disguised  by  an  adm.irer 
of  a  rational,  pious,  and  instructive  Christian  ministry, 
that  whenever,  from  this  period,  the  clergy  possessed  a 
full  and  dominant  power,  the  claim  to  supernatural 
power  is  more  frequently  and  ostentatiously  made,  while 
where  they  possess  a  less  complete  ascendency,  miracles 
cease.  While  Ambn^se  was  at  least  availing  himself  of, 
if  not  encouraging,  this  religious  credulity,  Chrysostom, 
partly,  no  doubt,  from  his  own  good  sense,  partly  from 
respect,  for  the  colder  and  more  iuquisitive  character  of 
his  audience,  not  mei-ely  distinctly  disavows  miracalous 
powers  in  his  own  person,  but  asserts  that  long  ago 
they  had  come  to  an  end/    But  in  Milan  the  arch- 
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bishop  flEiBerts  his  belief  in,  and  the  eager  enthusiasm  uf 
the  people  did  not  hesitate  to  embrace  as  unqueatioiiable 
truth,  the  public  display  of  preternatural  power  in  tlie 
streets  of  the  city.  A  dream  revealed  to  the  pious  pre- 
late the  spot,  where  rested  the  reliques  of  the  martyrs, 
SS.  Gerraiae  and  Protadiua.  As  they  approached  the 
place,  a  man  possessed  by  a  demon  was  seized  with  a 
paroxysm  which  betrayed  his  trembling  consciousnesB  ol 
the  presence  of  the  holy  remains.  The  bones  of  two 
men  of  great  stature  were  found,  with  much  blood.' 
The  bodies  were  disinterred,  and  conveyed  in  solemn 
pomp  to  the  Ambroaian  Church.  They  were  reinterred 
under  the  altar ;  they  became  the  tutelary  Saints  of  the 
spot.'  A  blind  butcher,  nam.ed  Severus,  recovered  Iiis 
eyesight  by  the  application  of  a  handkerchief,  which 
had  touched  the  rebques,  and  this  was  but  one  of  the 
many  wonders  which  were  universally  supposed  to  liave 
been  wrought  by  the  smallest  article  of  dress,  which 
had  imbibed  the  miraculous  virtue  of  these  sacred 
bones. 

The  awe-struck  mind  was  never  permitted  to  repose : 
more  legitimate  means  were  employed  to  mainttiin  tlif 
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ardent  belief,  thus  enforced  upon  the  multitude.  The 
whole  ceremonial  of  the  church  waa  coiiducted  f 
Ambrose  with  tinrivalled  solemnity  and  magnificence- 
Music  was  cultivated  with  the  utmost  care,  some  of  the 
noblest  hymns  of  the  Latin  Church  are  attributed  to 
Ambrose  himself,  and  the  Ambrosian  service  for  a  long 
period  distinguished  the  Cbuix-h  of  Milan  by  the  grave 
dignity  and  simple  fullness  of  its  harmony," 

But  the  sacerdotal  dignity  of  Ambrose  might  com- 
mand a  feeble  boy :  he  had  nowto  confront  the  imperial 
majesty  in  the  person  of  one  of  the  greatest  men  who 
had  ever  worn  the  Itoman  purple.  Even  in  the  midst 
of  his  irreconcileable  feud  with  the  heretical  Empress, 
Ambrose  had  been  t^ain  entreated  to  spread  the  shield 
of  bis  protection  over  the  youthful  Emperor.  He  had 
BsHnidoo-  undertaken  a  second  embassy  to  the  usurper 
uuiimu.  Maximus.  Maximus,  as  if  he  feared  the  awful 
influence  of  Ambrose  over  his  mind,  refused  to  admit 
the  priestly  ambassador,  except  to  a  public  audience. 
Ambrose  was  considered  as  condescending  from  his 
dignity,  in  approaching  the  throne  of  the  Emperor. 
The  usurper  reproached  the  prelate  for  his  former 
interference,  by  which  he  had  been  arrested  in  his 
invasion  of  Italy,  and  had  lost  the  opportunity  of  be- 
coming master  of  the  unresisting  province.  Ambrose 
answered  with  pardonable  pride,  tliat  he  accepted  the 
honourable  accusation  of  having  saved  the  orphan 
Emperor.  He  then  arrayed  himself,  as  it  were,  ic  bia 
priestly  inviolability,  reproached  Maximus  with  the 
murder  of  Gratian,  and  demanded  liis  remains.  He 
again  refused  all  spiritual  commimion  with  one  guilty 
of  innocent  blood,  for  which  as  yet  he  hod  submitted 
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A«eB8SI0N  OF  THEODOaiUB. 

to  no  ecclesiastical  penance.  Maximus,  as  might  have 
beeD  expected,  drove  from  his  court  the  daring  prelate, 
who  had  thus  stretched  to  the  utmost  the  sanctity 
of  person  attributed  to  an  ambassador  and  a  bishop. 
Ambrose,  however,  returned  not  merely  safe,  but  with- 
out insult  or  outrage,  to  his  Italian  diocese.* 

The  arras  of  Theodosiua  decided  the  contest,  and 
secured  the  trembling  throne  of  Valentinian  ac«bsioo..i 
the  yoimger.  But  the  accession  of  Theodosius,  *-b.  ms. 
instead  of  obscuring  the  rival  pretensions  of  the  Church 
to  power  and  influence,  seemed  to  confirm  and  strengthen 
them.  That  such  a  mind  as  that  of  Theodosius  iould 
submit  with  humility  to  ecclesiastical  remonstrance  and 
discipline  tended  no  doubt,  beyond  all  other  events,  to 
overawe  mankind.  Eveiywhere  else  throughout  the 
Eoman  world,  tJie  state,  and  even  the  Oiurch,  bowed 
at  the  foot  of  Theodosius ;  in  Milan  alone,  iu  the  height 
of  his  power,  be  was  confronted  and  subdued  by 
the  more  commanding  mind  and  religious  majesty  of 
Ambrose.  His  justice  as  well  as  his  dignity  quailed 
beneath  the  ascendancy  of  the  prelate.  A  synagogue  of 
the  Jews  at  Callinicum,  in  Osroene,  had  been  -rf^iti" 
burned  by  the  Cliristians,  it  was  said,  at  the  dMtmjed. 
instigation,  if  not  mider  the  actual  sanction  of  the 
Bishop,  The  church  of  the  Valentinian  Gnostics  had 
likewise  been  destroyed  and  plundered  by  the  zeal  of 
some  monks.  Theodosius  commanded  the  restoration 
of  the  synagogue  at  the  expense  of  the  Christians,  and 
fair  compensation  to  the  heretical  Valentinians  for  their 
losses. 

The  pious  indignation  of  Ambrose  was  not  restrained 
either  by  the  remoteness  of  these  transactions  from  the 
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scene  of  liis  own  labours  or  by  tbe  uudeniablu 
i>niiu«of  ^^  tbe  Chriatian  party.  He  stood  forward, 
AmbtoK.  designated,  it  might  seem,  by  his  situation  and 
obaracter,  as  the  acknowledged  champion  of  the  whole 
of  Christianity ;  the  sacerdotal  power  was  embodied  in 
Ilia  person.  In  a  letter  to  the  Emperor,  he  boldly 
vindicated  the  Bishop ;  be  declared  himself,  as  far  as 
his  approbation  could  make  him  bo,  an  accomplice  in 
the  glorious  and  holy  crime.  If  martyrdom  was  the 
consequence,  he  claimed  the  honour  of  that  raartyi-dom; 
he  declared  it  to  be  utterly  irreconeileable  with  Cbria- 
tianity,  that  it  should  in  any  way  contribute  to  the 
restoration  of  Jewish  or  heretical  worship.''  If  the 
Bisliop  should  comply  with  the  mandate,  he  would  be 
an  apostate,  and  the  Emperor  would  be  answerable  for 
his  apostasy.  This  act  was  but  a  slight  and  iasufGcient 
retaliation  for  the  deeds  of  plunder  and  destruction 
peq)etrated  by  the  Jews  and  heretics  against  orthodox 
Christians.  The  letter  of  Ambrose  did  not  produce  the 
desired  effect;  but  the  Bishop  renewed  his  address  in 
public  in  the  church,  and  at  length  extorted  from  the 
Emperor  the  impunity  of  the  offenders.  Then,  and  not 
till  then,  he  condescended  to  approach  the  altar,  and  to 
proceed  with  the  service  of  God. 

Ambrose  felt  his  strength;  he  feared  not  to  assert  J 
that  superiority  of  the  altar  over  the  throne  which  was  ' 
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^b  fundamental  maxim  of  bis  Christianity.  There  is  no 
■  reason  to  ascribe  to  ostentation,  or  to  sacerdotal  ambi- 
tion, ratber  than  to  the  profound  conviction  of  his  mind, 
the  dignity  which  he  vindicated  for  the  priesthood,  the 
anthority  supreme  and  without  appeal  in  all  things 
which  related  to  the  ceremonial  of  religion.  Theodostns 
endured,  and  the  people  applauded,  the  public  exclusion 
of  the  Emperor  from  within  the  impassable  rails,  whicli 
fenced  off"  the  officiating  priesthood  from  the  profane 
laity.  An  exemption  had  usually  been  made  for  the 
sacred  person  of  the  Emperor,  and,  according  to  this 
usage,  Theodoeius  ventured  within  the  forbidden  pre- 
cincts. Ambrose,  with  lofty  courtesy,  pointed  to  the 
seat  or  throne  reserved  for  the  Emperor,  at  the  head  of 
the  laity.  Theodosius  submitted  to  the  rebuke,  and 
withdrew  to  the  lowlier  station. 

But  if  these  acts  of  Ambrose  might  to  some  appear 
unwise  or  unwarrantable  aggressions  on  the  dignity  of 
the  civil  magistrate  ;  or  if  to  the  prophetic  sagacity  of 
others  they  might  foreshow  the  growth  of  an  euoi-mona 
and  irresponsible  authority,  and  awaken  well-grounded 
apprehension  or  jealousy,  the  Roman  world  could  not 
withhold  its  admiration  from  another  act  of  the  Milanese 
prelate.  It  could  not  but  hail  the  appearance  of  a  new 
moral  power,  enlisted  on  the  side  of  humanity  and 
justice ;  a  power  which  could  bow  the  loftiest,  as  well 
BS  the  meanest,  under  its  dominion.  For  the  first  time 
since  tlie  estabhshment  of  the  imperial  despotism,  the 
voice  of  a  subject  was  heard  in  deliberate,  public,  and 
authoritative  condemnation  of  a  deed  of  atrocious 
tyranny  and  sanguinary  vengeance;  for  the  first  time, 
an  Emperor  of  Rome  trembled  before  public  opinion, 
and  humbled  himself  to  a  contrite  confession  of  guilt  and 
melty. 


i66  MASSACRE  OF  THESSALOSICA. 

With  all  liis  wisdom  and  virtue  Theodosius  was  liable 
tioaaemof  ^  paroxysms  of  furious  and  ungovernable 
TiiMntooir*.  anger.  A  dispute  had  arisen  in  Thessalonica 
*■*'"'■  about  a  favourite  charioteRr  in  the  ei 
of  the  dispute  a  sedition,  in  which  some  lives  were  lost. 
The  imperial  ofBcers,  who  interfered  to  suppress  the 
tray,  were  wounded  or  slain,  and  Botherie,  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Emperor,  treated  with  indignity.  Notr 
withstanding  every  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  clergy  to 
allay  the  furious  resentment  of  Theodosius,  the  counsels 
of  the  more  violent  advisers  prevailed.  Secret  orders 
were  issued ;  the  circus,  filled  with  the  whole  popnlatioa 
of  the  city,  was  surrounded  by  troops,  and  a  general 
and  indiscriminate  massacre  of  all  ages  and  seses,  the 
guilty  and  the  innocent,  revenged  the  insult  on  the  im- 
perial dignity.  Seven  thousand  lives  were  sacrificed  in 
this  remorseless  carnage. 

On  the  first  intelligence  of  this  atrocity,  Ambrose, 
with  prudent  self-command,  kept  aloof  from  the  ex- 
asperated Emperor.  He  retired  into  the  country,  and 
a  letter  from  his  own  hand  was  delivered  to  the 
sovereign.  The  letter  expressed  the  horror  of  Ambrose 
and  his  brother  bishops  at  this  inhuman  deed,  in  which 
he  should  consider  himself  an  accomplice  if  hi?  could 
refrain  from  expressing  his  detestation  of  its  guilt;  if 
he  should  not  refuse  to  communicate  with  a  man  stained 
with  the  innocent  blood,  not  of  one,  but  of  thousands. 
He  exhorts  Theodosius  to  penitence ;  he  promises  to 
offer  prayers  in  his  behalf.  He  acted  up  to  his 
declaration;  the  Emperor  of  the  world  found  the  doors 
of  the  church  closed  against  him.  For  eight  months 
he  endured  this  ignominious  exclusion.  Even  on  the 
sacred  day  of  the  Nativity,  Theodosius  implored  ii 
to  be  admitted  within  those  precincts  which  were  open 
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^Hjo  the  slave  and  to  the  heggar ;  those  preciucto  which 
^■Vere  the  vestibule  to  heaven,  for  through  the  church 
alone  was  heaven  to  be  approached.  Submission  and 
reinonati'ance  were  alike  in  vain ;  to  an  urgent  minister 
of  the  sovereign,  Ambrose  calmly  replied,  that  the 
Emperor  might  kill  him  and  pass  over  his  body  into 
the  sanctuary. 

At  length  Ambrose  consented  to  admit  the  Emperor 
to  an  audience ;  vrith  difficulty  he  was  persuaded  to 
permit  him  to  enter,  not  into  the  church  itself,  but  into 
the  outer  porch,  the  place  of  the  public  penitents.  At 
length  the  interdict  was  removed  on  two  conditions ; 
that  the  Emperor  shoidd  issue  an  edict  prohibiting  the 
execution  of  capital  punislimenta  for  thirty  days  after 
conviction,  and  that  he  should  submit  to  public  penance. 
Stripped  of  his  imperial  ornaments,  prostrate  on  the 
pavement,  heating  Ids  breast,  tearing  his  hair,  \i'atering 
the  ground  with  his  tears,  the  master  of  the  Roman 
empire,  the  conqueror  in  so  many  victories,  the 
legislator  of  the  world,  at  length  received  the  hard- 
wrung  absolution. 

This  was  the  culminating  point  of  pui'e  Christian 
influence.  Christianity  appeared  before  the  world  as 
the  champion  and  vindicator  of  outraged  humanity ;  as 
having  founded  a  tribunal  of  justice,  which  extended 
it£  protective  authority  over  the  meanest,  and  sus- 
pended its  retributive  penalties  over  the  mightiest  ol 
mankind. 

Nearly  at  the  same  time  (about  four  years  hefore) 
had  been  revealed  the  latent  danger  from  this  pint  apiiia 
new  urdiniited  sovereignty  over  the  human  ^^^^E^' 
mind.  The  first  Hood  was  judicially  shed  for  *■"■  ^■ 
_  rdigimis  opiniim.  Fan  however,  from  apprehending  the 
^tal  consequences  which  might  arise  out  of  their  own 
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exclusive  and  intolerant  sentiments,  or  (dreseeing  that 
the  sacerdotal  authority,  which  they  fondly  and  sincerely 
supposed  they  were  strengthening  for  the  unalloyed 
welfare  of  mankind,  would  seize  and  wield  the  sword  of 
pereecntion  with  such  remorseless  and  unsenipuloua 
severity — this  first  fatal  lilation  of  CliristiaD  blood, 
which  was  the  act  of  an  usurping  Emperor,  and  of  a 
few  foreign  bishops — was  solemnly  disclaimed  by  all  the 
more  influential  dignitaries  of  the  Western  Church, 
wwiiiiiin  Priscillian,  a  noble  and  eloquent  Spaniard, 
(omra.  had  embraced  some  Manichean  or  rather 
Gnostic  opinions.  The  same  contradictory  accusations 
of  the  severest  asceticism  and  of  licentious  habitsj 
which  were  so  perpetually  adduced  against  the  Mani- 
cheans,  formed  the  chief  charge  against  Priscillian  and 
his  followera.  The  leaders  of  the  sect  had  taken  refuge, 
from  the  persecutions  of  their  countrymen,  in  GJaul,  and 
propagated  their  opinions  to  some  extent  in  Aquitaine, 
They  were  pursued  with  unwearied  animosity  by  the 
Spanish  Bishops  Ithacius  and  Idaciua,  Maximus,  the 
usurping  Emperor  of  Gaul,  who  then  resided  at  Treves, 
M«tiinof  tool^  cognisance  of  the  case.  In  vain  the 
Ton™.  celebrated  Martin  of  Tours,  whose  life  was 
almost  an  unwearied  campaign  against  idolatry,  and 
whose  unrelenting  hand  had  demolished  every  religious 
edifice  within  hia  reach — a  prelate  whose  dread  of 
heresy  was  almost  as  sensitive  as  of  Paganism,  urged 
his  protest  against  these  proceedings  with  all  the 
vehemence  of  his  character.  During  his  absence,  a 
capital  sentence  was  extorted  from  the  Emperor; 
Priscillian  and  some  of  his  followers  were  put  to  death 
by  the  civil  authority  for  the  crime  of  religiouB  error, 
The  fatal  precedent  was  disowned  by  the  general  voice 
of    Christianity.      It    required    another     considerable 
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^B^riod  of  ignornnce   and   bigotry  to  deaden   the  fine 
^H moral  sense  of  Christianity  to  the  total  abandonment  of 
^BUe  spirit  of  love.     When  Ambrose  reproached  cca,duciof 
^Klihe  usurper  with  the  murder  of  his  sovereign  ^"'™«- 
^M  Gratian,   he    reminded   him    likewise    of   the    unjust 
eaecution  of  the  Priacillianisfe ;  he  refused  to  communi- 
eate  with   the   bishops  who  had  any  concern  in  that 
eangiiinary  and  unchristian  transaction.' 

Ambrose  witnessed  and  lamented  the  death  of  the 
young  Valentinian,  over  whom  he  pronounced  *ji.  sti 
a  funeral  oration.  On  the  usurpation  of  the  vS^^j„. 
Pagan  Eugeniua,  he  fled  from  Milan;  but  ^■o.sdx 
returned  to  behold  and  to  applaud  the  triumph  of 
Theodosiiw.  The  conquering  Emi>eror  gave  a  new 
proof  of  his  homage  to  Christianity  and  to  its  represen- 
tative. Under  the  influence  of  Ambrose,  he  refrained 
for  a  time  from  communicating  in  the  Christian  mys- 
teries, because  his  hands  were  stained  with  blood,  though 
that  blood  had  been  shed  in  a  just  and  necessary  war.' 
To  Ambrose  the  dying  Emperor  commended  r>Biihof 

,  ,  1     1       -n-  1  i>  ii-'i  1    TlieoAiBlus. 

ms  eons,  and  the  Klsnop  ot  Milan  pronounced  xji.aoa. 
the  funeral  oration  oyer  the  last  great  Emperor  of  the 
world. 

He  did  not  long  survive  his  imperial  friend.  It  is 
related  that,  when  Ambrose  was  on  hia  death- 
bed,  Stilicho,  apprehending  the  loss  of  such  a  AmDn™. 
man  to  Italy  and  to  Christendom,  urged  the 
principal  inhabitants  of  Milan  to  entreat  the  effective 
prayers  of  the  bishop  for  his  own  recovery.  "  I  have 
gftot  80  lived  among  you,"  replied  Ambrose,  "as  to  be 
med  to  live ;  I  have  so  good  a  Master,  that  I  am 
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not  afraid  to  die."     Ambrose  expired  in   the   attitudo 
and  in  the  act  of  prayer. 

While  Ambrose  was  thus  assuming  an  unprecedented 
supremacy  over  bia  own  age,  and  deepening  and 
Btrengthening  the  foundation  of  the  eccleBiastical  power, 
Augustine  was  beginning  gradually  to  consummate  that 
total  change  in  human  opinion  which  was  to  influence 
the  Christiauitj-  of  the  remotest  ages. 

Of  all  Christian  writers  since  the  Apostles,  Augustine 
has  maintained  the  most  permanent  and 
extensive  influence.  That  influence,  indeed, 
was  unfelt,  or  scarcely  felt,  in  the  East;  but  as  the 
East  gradually  became  more  estranged,  till  it  was  littl© 
more  than  a  blank  in  Christian  history,  the  dominion 
of  Augustine  over  the  opinions  of  the  Western  world 
was  eventually  over  the  whole  of  Christendom.  Basil 
and  Chrysostom  spoke  a  language  foreign  or  dead  to 
the  greater  part  of  the  Christian  world.  The  Greek 
empire,  after  the  reign  of  Justinian,  gradually  contract- 
ing its  limits  and  sinking  into  abject  superstition,  forgot 
ite  own  great  writers  on  the  more  momentous  subjects 
of  religion  and  morality,  for  new  controversialisis  on 
frivolons  and  insignificaut  points  of  difference.  The 
more  important  fends,  as  of  Nestorianism,  made  little 
progress  in  the  West ;  the  West  repudiated  almost  with 
one  voice  the  iconoclastic  opinions;  and  at  length 
Mohammedanism  swept  away  its  fairest  provinces,  and 
limited  the  Greek  church  to  a  still  narrowing  circle. 
The  Latin  language  thus  became  almost  that  of 
Christianity ;  Latin  writers  the  sole  authority  to  which 
men  appealed,  or  from  whirh  they  imperceptibly 
imbibed  the  tone  of  religious  doctrine  or  sentiment. 
Of  these,  Augustine  was  the  most  universal,  the  most 
commanding,  the  most  influential. 
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The  earliest  Clirietian  writers  had  not  been  able  or 
willing  altogether  to  decline  some  of  the  more  ob>"ioii8 
and  prominent  points  of  the  Augiistinian  theology;  but 
in  his  works  they  were  first  wrought  up  into  a  regular 
system.  Abstruse  topics,  which  had  been  but  slightly 
touched,  or  dimly  hinted  in  the  Apostolic  writings,  and 
of  which  the  older  creeds  had  been  entirely  silentj 
became  the  prominent  and  unavoidable  tenets  of 
Christian  doctrine.  Augustinianiam  has  constantly  re- 
Tired,  in  all  its  strongest  and  most  peremptory  state- 
ments, in  every  period  of  religious  excitement.  lu 
later  days,  it  formed  much  of  the  doctrinal  system  of 
Luther ;  it  was  worked  up  into  a  still  more  rigid  and 
uncompromising  system  by  the  severe  intellect  of 
Calvin;  it  was  remoulded  into  the  Houiau  Catholic 
doctrine  by  Jansenius ;  the  popular  theology  of  most  of 
the  Protestant  sects  is  but  a  modiiied  Augustinianism. 

Christianity  had  now  accomplished  its  divine  mksion, 
BO  far  as  impregnating  the  Roman  world  with  AngnitioiM 
its  first  principles,  the  unity  of  God,  the  "^"""W' 
immortality  of  the  soul,  and  future  retribution.  These 
vital  questions  between  the  old  Paganism  and  the  new 
religion  had  been  decided  by  their  almost  general 
adoption  into  the  common  sentiments  of  mankind. 
And  now  questions  naturally  and  necessarily  arising  out 
of  the  providential  government  of  that  Supreme  Deity, 
out  of  that  conscious  immortality,  and  out  of  that 
;acknowledged  retribution,  had  begun  profoundly  to 
_  tate  the  human  heart.  The  nature  of  man  had  been 
Stirred  in  its  inmost  depths.  The  hopes  and  fears,  now 
centered  on  another  state  of  being,  were  ever  restlessly 
hovering  over  the  abyss  into  which  they  were  forced  to 
As  men  were  not  merely  convinced,  but  deeply 
ited,  with  the  belief  that  they  had  souls  to  be 
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Baved,  tlie  meana,  the  process,  the  degree  of  attainable 
assurance  concerning  salvation,  became  subjecte  of 
anxioua  inquiry.  Every  kind  of  information  on  these 
momentous  topics  was  demanded  with  importunitv  and 
hailed  with  eagerness.  With  the  ancient  philosophy, 
the  moral  condition  of  man  was  a  much  simpler  and 
calmer  subject  of  consideration.  It  could  coldly  analyse 
every  emotion,  trace  the  workings  of  every  passion,  and 
present  its  resulta ;  if  in  eloquent  language,  kindling 
the  mind  of  the  hearer,  rather  by  that  language,  than 
by  the  excitement  of  the  inquiry.  It  was  the  attractive 
form  of  the  philosophy,  the  adventitious  emotion 
produced  by  bold  paradox,  liappy  invention,  acute 
dialectics,  which  amused  and  partially  enlightened  the 
inquisitive  mind.  But  now  mingled  up  with  religion, 
every  sensation,  every  feeling,  every  propensity,  every 
thought,  had  become  not  merely  a  symptom  of  the 
moral  condition,  but  an  element  in  that  state  of 
spiritual  advancement  or  deterioration  which  was  to  be 
weighed  and  examined  in  the  day  of  Judgement.  The 
ultimate  and  avowed  object  of  philosophy,  the  summum 
bonum,  the  greatest  attainable  happiness,  elirank  into 
an  unimportant  consideration.  These  were  questions  of 
spiritual  life  and  death,  and  the  solution  was  therefore 
embraced  rather  by  the  will  and  the  passions,  than  by 
the  cool  and  sober  reason.  This  solution  in  all  these 
difficulties  was  the  more  acceptable  in  proportion  as  it 
was  peremptory  and  dogmatic  Any  thing  conld  be 
endured  rather  than  uncertainty,  and  Augustine  himself 
wag,  doubtless,  ui^;ed  more  by  the  desire  of  peace  to  his 
own  anxious  spirit  than  by  the  ambition  of  dictating  to 
Christianity  on  these  abstruse  topics.  The  influence  of 
Augustine  thus  concentered  the  Christian  mind  on 
subjects  to  wliich  Christianity  led,  but  did  not  answer 
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with  fiilnesa  or  precision.  Tlie  Gospels  and  Apostolii? 
writings  pansed  within  the  border  of  attainable  human 
knowledge;  Augustine  fearlessly  rushed  forward,  or 
was  driven  by  his  antagonistB ;  and  partly  from  the 
reasonings  of  a  new  religious  philosophy,  partly  by 
general  inferences  from  limited  and  particular  phrases 
in  the  sacred  writings,  framed  a  complete,  it  muat  be 
acknowledged,  and  as  far  as  its  own  consistency,  an 
harmonious  system ;  but  of  which  it  was  the  inevitable 
tendency  to  give  an  overpowering  importance  to 
problems  on  which   Christianity,  wisely  measuring,  it 

»  should  seem,  the  capacity  of  the  human  mind,  had 
declined  to  utter  any  final  or  authoritative  decrees. 
Almost  up  to  this  period  in  Christian  history,''  on  these 
mysterious  topics,  all  was  unquestioned  and  undefined  ; 
and  though  they  could  not  but  cross  the  path  of 
Christian  reasoning,  and  could  not  but  be  incidentally 

t  noticed,  they  had,  as  yet,  undergone  no  full  or  direct 
investigation.  Nothing  but  the  calmest  and  firmest 
philosophy  could  have  avoided  or  eluded  these  points, 
on  which,  tliough  the  human  mind  could  not  attain  to 
knowledge,  it  was  impatient  of  ignorance.  The  imme- 
diate or  more  remote,  the  direct  or  indirect,  the 
sensible  or  the  imperceptible,  iuflneoce  of  the  divine 
agency  (grace)  on  the  human  soul,  with  the  inseparable 
conseqnencea  of  necessity  and  free-will,  thus  became 
the  absorbing  and  agitating  points  of  Christian  doctrine. 
From  many  causes,  these  inevitable  questions  had 
forced  themselves,  at  this  period,  on  the  general 
attention.     Manicheism  on  one  hand,  Pelagianiam  on 
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the  other,  stirred  up  their  darkest  depths.  The 
Christian  mind  demanded  on  all  these  topics  at  once 
excitemeiit  and  rest.  Nothing  eoiild  be  more  accept- 
able than  the  unhesitating  and  peremptory  decisions 
of  Augustine.  His  profound  piety  ministered  perpetual 
emotion ;  hia  glowing  and  perspicuous  language,  his 
confident  dogmatism,  and  the  apparent  completenesa  of 
his  system,  offered  repose. 

But  the  primary  principle  of  the  Augustinian  theology 
was  already  deeply  rooted  in  the  awe-struck  piety  of 
the  Christian  world.  In  this  state  of  tlie  general  mind, 
that  which  brought  the  Deity  more  directly  and  more 
perpetually  in  contact  with  the  soul,  at  once  enlisted  all 
minds  which  were  under  the  shadow  of  religious  fears, 
or  softened  by  any  milder  religious  feeling.  It  was  not 
a  remote  supremacy,  a  government  through  unseen  and 
untraceable  influences,  a  general  reverential  trust  in 
the  divine  protection,  which  gave  satisfaction  to  the 
agitated  spirit ;  but  an  actually  felt  and  immediate 
presence,  operating  on  each  particular  anil  most  minute 
part  of  the  creation  ;  not  a  regular  and  unvarying 
emanation  of  the  divine  will,  but  a  special  and  peculiar 
intervention  in  each  separate  case.  The  whole  course 
of  human  events,  and  the  moral  condition  of  each 
individual,  were  alike  under  the  acknowledged,  or 
conscious  and  direct,  operation  of  the  Deity.  But  the 
more  distinct  and  unquestioned  this  principle,  the  more 
the  problem  which  in  a  different  form  had  ngitated  the 
Eastern  world, — the  origin  of  evil, — forced  itself  on  the 
consideration.  In  the  East  it  had  taken  a  kind  of 
speculative  or  theogonical  turn,  and  allied  itself  with 
physical  notions ;  in  the  West  it  became  a  moral  and 
practical,  and  almost  every-day  question,  involving  the 
prescience  of  God  and  the  freedom  of  the  human  soul. 
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^HB&ugnstme  had  rejected  Manicheism ;  the  antagoniatic 

^^  Bnd   equally   conflicting    powers   of   that   system   had 

offended    hia    high   conception   of   the    supremacy   of 

Grod.     Still  hia  earlier  Manicheism  lent  an  unconacions 

colouring  to  hia  maturer  opinions.     In  another  form,  he 

divided  the  world  into  regions  of  cloudleas  light  and 

total  darkness.     But  he  did  not  mingle  the  Deity  in 

any  way  in  the  darkness  which  enveloped  the  whole  of 

mankind,  a  chosen  portion  of  which  alone  were  rescued, 

by  the  gracious  intervention  of  the  Redeemer  and  the 

^^  Holy  Spirit.     The  rest  were  separated  hy  an  insuper- 

^Lfthle  baiTier,  that  of  hereditary  evil ;  they  bore  within, 

^^Kie  fatal  and  inevitable  proscription.     ^Vithiu  the  pale 

^r of  Election  was  the  world  of  Light,  without,  the  world 

of  Perdition ;  and  the  human  soul  was  so  reduced  to  a 

sabordinatfi  agent  before  the  mysterious  and  inscrutable 

!       power,  which,  by  the  infuaion  of  faith,  rescued  it  from 

^^|te    inveterate    hereditary    propensity,   as    to    become 

^^fcntirely  passive,  altogether  annihiSated,  in  overleaping 

^f&e  profound  though  narrow  gulph,  which  divided  the 

I        two  kingdoms  of  Grace  and  of  Perdition. 

Thus   that   system  which    assigned    the    most    irn- 
I        bounded    and   universal   influence  to  the  Deity  was 
|.Beized  upon  by  devout  piety  as  the  truth  which   it 
would  he   an  impious   limitation   of  Omnipotence  to 
Bitiestion.     Jtan  offered  his   free  agency  on  the   altar 
'  hia  religion,  and  forgot  that  he  thereby  degraded 
|be   most   wonderful   work  of  Omnipotence,   a  being 
jpdowed    with    free     agency.       While    the    internal 
jonsci oneness  was  not  received   aa  sufficient  evidence 
',  the  freedom  of  the  will,  it  was  considered  as  un- 
Niestionable    teatimony   to    the   operations   of   divine 
lace. 
At  all  events,  these  questions  now  befame  unavoid' 
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able  articles  of  the  Christian  faith.  From  tliia  time 
the  simpler  Apostolie  Creed,  and  the  splendid  ampli- 
fications of  the  divine  attributes  of  the  Trinity,  were 
^axged,  if  not  by  stern  definitions,  by  dictatorial 
axioms  on  original  sin,  on  grace,  predestination,  the 
total  depravity  of  mankind,  election  to  everlasting  life, 
and  final  reprobation.  To  tlie  appellationa  whidi 
awoke  what  was  considered  righteous  and  legitimate 
hatred  in  all  true  believers,  Ariaoism  and  Mani- 
cbeism,  was  now  added  as  a  term  of  equal  obloquy,-^ 
Felagianiam.° 
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fonn  of  ilB  influeDu.     The  high  ideal 
of  moral  perfection  (it  hag  beeo  said) 
which  the  monk  set  before  himaelf, 
the  coDsdoai    itrength  of  will  which 
was  ueceSBUy  to  aspire  lo  that  height, 
the  proad  impatience  and  disdain  of 
the  ordinarT  eicuse  for  iniii-niit)',  the 
inherited  wealiness  and   depmvitj  of 
human  nature,  induced  the  cold 
more  serei-e  Pelagiua  to  embre 
pecnlisr  tenets;  the  rejection  i 
ginal  lin ;  the  araertian  of  the 
I'i'eedom  of  th?  will ;    the   den 
UmiUtion  of  the   influence  of 
grace.     Of  the    personal    hiatorj  of 
Pela^ns  little  it  knowD,  eicept  that 
fae  was  ■  Biilieh  or  French  monli 
(his  name  la  said,  in  one  tisdltion,  to 
hnve  been  Morgan),  bat  neither   he 
nor  hii  coUeogae  C^estias  appeara  lo 
fasTO   boen   a  lecluded  ascetic  ;    thsy 
dwelt  in  Rovoe  for  some  Lime,  where 
they  propagBt«l  their  doctrines.     Of  g 
III)   chanuMr   prrhepe   atUl    lets   is 
known,   unleet  from  hie  tenets,  and   t 
wine  fiE^mentb  of  bit  writings,  pre-   i 
KTiii  by  hie  advenaiiet ;  excepting   ' 


hat  the  bUmeleaBoees  of  hie  manners 
3  admitted  by  his  adTersanea  (the 
fim  egreji^  Christianui  it  the  ei- 
iresaion  of  St.  Augustine) :  and  even 
.he  violent  Jerome  bears  testimony  to 
lis  innocence  of  life. 

But  the  tenets  of  Auguetine  appear 
a  fiow  moi-e  directly  from  the  mo- 
lastic  Gystem.  His  doctrines  (in  hu 
unlTOvirey  wilh  Pelegiut,  for  in  hi( 
ithor  writings  he  holdn  another  tone) 


tinged  with  the  Enci 
Manichean  notion,  that  the] 
pfkysicat  tjansmisuoa  of  lu: 
propagation  of  children,  even 
marriage.  (See,  among  other  writers. 
Jer.  Taylor's  Vindication  of  his  DeuE 
Justifioatua.)  HLveii  this  coueupis- 
rentia  carnis  peccstum  eit.  quia  inest 


n  lawful 


We  a 


le  of  the  inhei« 


1   that 


had  been  a  &ther 
id  father,  though  of  an  ille- 
son,  could  be  driven  by  the 
Jc  of  polemics  to  the  damna- 
inbaptlied   infants,  a  Tiulder 


'.,  lo  et 


<t  Ihe  n 


Aagnstine,  by  tbe  extraordinaiy  adaptation  of  Iiis 
gemns  to  his  owa  age,  tbe  comprehensive  grandeur  of 
his  views,  the  intense  earnestness  of  his  eharact€r,  his 
inexhaustible  activity,  the  vigour,  warmth,  and  per- 
spicuity of  his  style,  had  a  right  to  command  the 
homage  of  Weetem  Christendom.  He  was  at  once  the 
first  nniversal,  and  the  purest  and  moat  powerful  of  the 
Latin  Christian  writers.  It  is  singular  that  almost  all 
the  earlier  Christian  authors  in  the  West  were  pi-o- 
vinciala,  chiefly  of  Africa.  But  the  works  of  TertuUian 
were,  in  general,  brief  treatises  on  temporary  subjects  of 
controversy ;  if  enlivened  by  the  natural  vehemence 
and  strength  of  the  man,  disfigured  by  the  worst 
barbarisms  of  style.  The  writings  of  Cyprian  were 
chiefly  short  epistles  or  treatises  on  subjects  of  im- 
mediate or  local  interest.  Augustine  retained  the 
fervour  and  energy  of  the  African  style  with  much 
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purer  and  more  perspicuous  Latinity.  His  ardent 
ima^ation  was  tempered  by  reasoning  powers  which 
boldly  grappled  with  every  subject  He  possessed  and 
was  TinembarrasBed  by  the  possession  of  all  the  know- 
ledge which  had  been  ac-cuinulated  in  the  Roman  world. 
He  commanded  the  whole  range  of  Latin  literature,  and 
perhaps  his  influence  oyer  his  own  hemisphere  was  not 
diminished  by  his  ignorance,  or  at  best  imperfect  and 
late-acquired  acquaintance  with  Greek."  But  all  his 
knowledge  and  all  his  acqnirementa  fell  into  the  train 
of  his  absorbing  religious  Bentiraents  or  paasione.  On 
tiie  Bubjects  with  which  he  was  conversant,  a  calm  and 
dispasaionate  philosophy  would  have  been  indignantly 
repudiated  by  the  Christian  mind,  and  AngnBtine't 
tiOmperament  was  too  much  in  harmony  with  that  of 
the  time  to  offend  by  deficiency  in  fervour. 
profound  rehgioua  agitation,  not  cold  and  abstract  ' 
truth,  ivhich  the  age  I'equired ;  the  emotions  of  piety, 
rather  tlian  the  convictions  of  severe  logical  inquiry ; 
and  in  Augustine,  the  depth  or  abstruseness  of  the 
matter  never  extinguished  or  allayed  the  passion,  or  in 
one  sense,  the  popularity,  of  his  style.  At  different  ] 
periods  of  his  life,  Augustine  aspired  to  and  succeeded  f 
in  enthralling  all  the  various  powera  and  faculties  of  j 
the  human  mind.  That  life  was  the  type  of  hia 
theology ;  and  as  it  passed  through  its  various  changes  ' 
of  age,  of  circumstance,  and  of  opinion,  it  left  its  own 
impressions  strongly  and  permanently  stamped  upon 
the  whole  of  Latin  Christianity.  The  gentleness  of  his 
tihildhood,  the  passions  of  his  youth,  the  studies  of  his 
adolescence,  the  wilder  dreams  of  his  immature  CImB- 

^   On    St.   AugUhtioe's    kooiFla^e  I  Uie  oomrauD  people  in  the  arighliuiuh 
sf  Greek,  oompuv  Tillnnout.  in  bin  I  ho«l  of  Cnrtbage. 
LiSt,  p.  7.     Pddhi  -h  (till  apukea  br  I 
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tianity,  the  JIa.niclieism,  the  intermediate  stage  of 
Pktonism,  througli  which  he  passed  into  orthodoxy, 
the  fervour  with  which  ho  embraced,  the  vigour  with 
,which  he  developed,  the  unhesitating  confidence  with 
which  he  enforced  his  final  creed — all  affected  more  or 
lees  the  general  mind.  His  Confessions  became  the 
manual  of  all  those  who  were  forced  by  their  tem- 
perament or  inclined  by  their  disposition  to  brood  over 
the  inward  sensations  of  their  own  minds;  to  trace 
trithin  themselves  all  the  trepidations,  the  misgivings, 
the  agonies,  the  equitations,  of  the  religious  conscience ; 
the  gradual  formation  of  opinions  till  they  harden  into 
dogmas,  or  warm  into  objects  of  ardent  passion.  Since 
Augustine,  this  inteniai  autobiography  of  the  soul  has 
always  had  the  deepest  interest  for  those  of  strong 
religious  convictions ;  it  was  what  multitudes  had  felt, 
but  no  one  had  yet  embodied  in  words;  it  waa  the 
appalling  yet  attractive  manner  in  which  men  beheld 
all  the  conflicts  and  adventures  of  their  own  spiritual 
life  reflected  with  hold  and  speaking  truth.  Men 
shnmk  from  the  divine  and  unapproachable  image 
of  Christian  perfection  in  the  life  of  the  Hedeemer, 
to  the  more  earthly,  more  familiar  picture  of  the 
deveiopement  of  tlie  Christian  character,  crossed  with 
the  light  imd  shade  of  hnman  weakness  and  human 
pasBiou. 

The  religious  was  more  eventful  than  the  civil  life  oi 
St  Augustine.  He  was  bom  a.d.  354,  in  Tagasta,  an 
episcopal  city  of  Numidia.  His  parents  were  Christians 
of  respectable  rank.  In  his  childhood,  he  was  attacked 
by  a  dangerous  illnesa ;  he  entreated  to  be  baptized. 
His  mother  Monica  took  the  alarm  ;  all  waa  prepared 
.  tat  that  solemn  ceremony ;  but  on  his  recovery,  it  was 
|'d^i»Ted,  and  Augnatiue  remained  for  some  years  in  the 
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humbler  rank  of  catechumen.  He  received  the  beet 
edacation,  in  grammar  and  rhetoric,  which  the  neigh- 
bouring city  of  Madaura  could  afford.  At 
seventeen,  he  was  sent  to  Carthage  to  finish 
his  studies.  Augustine  has,  perhaps,  higldy  coloured 
both  the  idleness  of  his  period  of  study  in  Madaura, 
and  the  hceatious  habits  to  which  he  abandoned  him- 
self in  the  dissolute  city  of  Carthage.  His  ardent  mind 
plunged  into  the  intoxicrating  enjoyments  of  the  theatre, 
and  his  excited  passions  demanded  every  kind  of 
gratification.  He  had  a  natural  son,  called  by  the 
somewhat  inappropriate  name  A-deondatus.  He  was 
first  arrested  in  his  sensual  course,  not  by  the  solemn 
voice  of  religion,  but  by  the  gentler  remonstrances  of 
Pagan  literature.  He  learned  from  Cicero,  not  from 
the  Groapel,  the  higher  dignity  of  intellectual  attain- 
ments. From  liis  brilliant  success  in  his  studies,  it 
is  clear  that  his  life,  if  yielding  at  times  to  the 
temptations  of  youth,  was  not  a  course  of  indolence 
or  total  abandonment  to  pleasure.  It  was  the  Hor- 
tensiuB  of  Cicero  which  awoke  his  mind  to  nobler 
aspirations  and  to  the  contempt  of  worldly  enjoy- 
ments. 

But  philosophy  could  not  satisfy  the  lofty  desires 
which  it  had  awakened :  Augustine  panted  for  some 
better  hopes,  and  more  satisfactory  objects  of  study. 
He  turned  to  the  religion  of  his  parents,  but  his  mind 
was  not  subdued  to  a  feeling  for  the  inimitable  beauty 
of  the  New  Testament  Its  simplicity  of  style  appeared 
rude,  after  the  stately  march  of  Tully's  eloquence. 
But  Manicheism  seized  at  once  upon  his  kindled  imagi- 
nation. For  nine  years,  from  the  age  of  nineteen  to 
twenty-eight,  the  mind  of  Augustine  wandered  among 
the  vague  and  fantastic  reveries  of  Oriental  theology. 


HIS  CONTERSrON. 


^P    The  viituouB  and  holy  Mouica,  with  the  anxious  appre- 

"     henaions    and    prescient    hopes  of   a  mother's  heart, 

wat4?hed  over  the  irregular  development  of  hia  poiverful 

faculties.      Her  distress   at  his  Maniehean   errors  was 

I     consoled   by  an  aged  bishop,  who   had   himself  been 
involved   in  the  same  opinions.     "  Be  of  good  cheer, 
the  child  of  so  many  tears  cannot  perish."     The  step 
against  which    she    remonstrated   most  strongly,   led 
to   that    result  which    she    scarcely    dared   to   hope. 
Augustine  grew  diaeontented  with  the  wild  Maniehean 
doctrines,  which  neither  satisfied  the  religious  yearnings 
of  his   heart   nor  the   philosophical  demands  of   hia 
understanding.     He  waa  in  danger  of  falling  into  a 
desperate  Pyrrhonism,  or  at  best  the  proud  indifference 
of   an   Academic,      He    determined  to   seek  a  more 
distinguished   sphere   for   his  talents  as  a  teacher  of 
rhetoric;  and,  notwithstanding  his  mother's   tears,  he 
left  Carthage   for  Rome.     The  fame  of  his     ^j^sis, 
abilities  obtained  him  an  invitation  to  teach     ^^<-^- 
at  Milan.     He  was  there  within  the  magic  circle  of  the 
great  ecclesiastic  of  the  West.     But  we  cannot 
pause  to  trace  the  throes  and  pangs  of  his 
final   conversion.     The   writings  of    St.   Paul    aecom- 

Iplished  what  the  eloquence  of  Ambrose  had  begun. 
In  one  of  the  paroxysms  of  his  religions  agony,  he 
seemed  to  hear  a  voice  from  heaven, — "  Take  and  read, 
take  and  read."  Till  now  he  had  rejected  the  writings 
of  the  Apostle ;  he  opened  on  the  passage  which  con- 
tains the  awful  denunciations  of  Paul  against  the 
dissolute  morals  of  the  Heathen.  The  conacience  of 
Augustine  recognised  "  in  the  chambering  and  wanton- 
ness "  the  fearful  picture  of  his  own  life ;  for  though 
he  had  abandoned  the  looser  indulgences  of  his  youth 
(he  hod  lived  in  strict  fidelity,  not  to  a  lawful  wife 
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indeed,  but  to  a  coucubine)  even  liis  moUier  vfos 
anxioua  to  disengage  liim,  by  an  honuurablu  marriage, 
from  the  bonds  of  a  less  legitimate  connexion.  But 
he  burst  at  once  his  thraldom ;  shook  his  old  nature 
from  his  heart ;  renounced  for  ever  all,  even  lawful 
indulgences,  of  the  carnal  desires ;  forswortj  the  world, 
aud  withdrew  himself,  though  without  exciting  any 
uunecessar)'  astonishment  among  his  hearers,  from  his 
lupuimior  profaner  function  as  teacher  of  rhetoric  His 
..I),  3rt.  mother,  who  had  followed  him  to  Milan,  lived 
to  witness  his  baptism  as  a  Catholic  Christian  by  the 
hands  of  Ambrose ;  and  in  all  the  serene  happiness  of  her 
accomplished  hopes  and  prayers,  expired  in  his  t 
before  hia  return  to  Africa.  His  son,  Adeodatus,  who 
died  a  few  ye-ars  afterwards,  was  baptized  at  the  same  time. 
To  return  to  the  writings  of  St.  Augustine,  or  rather 
cooiiDvertui  to  his  life  in  his  ivritings.  In  his  controversial 
wrwnes.  treatises  against  the  Manicheans  and  against 
Pelagius,  Augustine  had  the  power  of  seemingly  at 
least,  bringing  down  tJiose  abstruse  subjects  to  popular 
(.■omprehension.  His  vehement  and  intrepid  dogmatism 
hurried  along  the  unresisting  mind,  which  was  allowed 
no  pause  for  the  sober  examination  of  difficulties,  or  was 
awed  into  acquiescence  by  the  still  suspended  charge 
ijf  impiety.  The  imagination  was  at  the  same  time 
kept  awake  by  a  rich  vein  of  allegoric  interpretation, 
dictated  by  the  same  bold  decision,  and  enforced  as 
necessary  conclusions  from  the  sacred  writings,  or  as 
Intent  truths  intentionally  wrapped  up  in  those  myste- 
liuiis  phrases. 
The  City  of  God  was  unquestionably  the  noblest 
work,  both  in  its  original  design,  and  in  the 
fulness  of  its  elaborate  execution,  which  the 
genius  of  man  had  as  yet  contributed  to  the  support  of 
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CbiiBtiaiuty.  Hitherto  the  Apologia  had  been  framed 
to  meet  particular  exigences :  they  were  either  brief 
and  pregnant  etatementa  of  the  Christisa  doctrines ; 
refiitationa  of  prevalent  calumnies;  inveetives  against 
the  follies  and  crimes  of  Paganism  ;  or  confutations 
of  anti-Christian  works  like  those  of  Celsue,  Porphyry, 
(»  Julian,  closely  following  their  course  of  argument, 
■ad  rareiy  expanding  into  general  and  comprehensive 
views  of  the  great  conflict.  The  City  of  God,  in  the 
first  place,  indeed,  was  designed  to  decide  for  ever 
the  one  great  question,  which  alone  kept  in  suspense 
the  balance  between  Paganism  and  Christianity,  the 
connection  between  the  fall  of  the  empire  and  the 
miseries  under  which  the  whole  Koman  society  was 
I  groaning,  with  the  desertion  of  the  ancient  religion  of 
p£ome.  Even  this  part  of  his  theme  led  Augustine  into 
*  &  fnll,  and,  if  not  impartial,  yet  far  more  comprehensive 
gnrvey  of  the  whole  religion  and  philosophy  of  antiquity 
than  had  been  yet  displayed  in  any  Christian  work. 
It  has  preserved  raoi'e  on  some  branches  of  these 
subjects  than  the  whole  siirviving  Latin  literature. 
The  City  of  God  was  not  merely  a  defence,  it  was 
likewise  an  exposition  of  Christian  doctrine.  The  last 
twelve  books  developed  the  whole  system  with  a  regu- 
larity and  copiousness,  as  far  as  we  know,  never  before 
attempted  by  any  Christian  writer.  It  was  the  first 
complete  Christian  theology. 

The  immediate  occasion  of  this  important  work  o( 
Augustine  was  worthy  of  this  powerful  con- 
centration of  his  tfllents  and  knowledge.     The  ^^ 
capture  of  Rome  by  the  Goths  hud  appalled  itsompo- 
the  whole  empire.     So  long  aa  the  barbarians 
only  broke  through  the  frontiers,  or  severed  province 
vmfter  proriuce  from  the  dominion  of  the  Emperor,  men 
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could  close  their  eyes  to  the  gradual  declension  and 
decay  of  the  Homan  supremacy ;  and  in  the  rapid 
alternations  of  power,  the  empire,  iinder  some  new 
Oeeaar  or  Constantine,  might  again  throw  back  the 
barbaric  inroads ;  or  where  the  barbarians  were  settled 
within  the  frontiers,  awe  them  into  peaceful  subjects, 
or  array  them  as  valiant  defenders  of  their  dominions. 
As  long  as  both  Eomes,  more  especially  the  aiit-ient 
city  of  the  West,  remained  inviolate,  so  long  the  fabric 
of  the  Roman  greatness  seemed  unbroken,  and  she 
might  still  assert  her  title  as  Mistress  of  the  World, 
The  capture  of  Rome  dissipated  for  ever  these  proud 
illusions  ;  it  struck  the  Eoman  world  to  the  heart  ; 
and  in  the  mortal  agony  of  the  old  social  system,  men 
wildly  grasped  at  every  cause  which  could  account 
for  this  unexpected,  this  inexplicable,  phenomenon. 
They  were  as  much  overwhelmed  with  dread  and 
wonder  as  if  there  had  been  no  previous  omens  of 
decay,  no  slow  and  progressive  approach  to  the  sacred 
walls ;  as  if  the  fate  of  the  city  had  not  been  already 
twice  suspended  by  the  venality,  the  mercy,  or  the 
prudence  of  the  conqueror.  Murmurs  were  again  heard 
impeaching  the  new  religion  as  the  cause  of  this  dis- 
astrous consummation :  the  deserted  gods  had  deserted 
in  their  turn  the  apostate  city." 

There  seems  no  doubt  that  Pagan  ceremonies  took 
place  in  the  hour  of  peril,  to  avert,  if  possible,  the 
■iniminent  ruin.     The   respect  paid  by  the  baibarians 
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to  the  dmrches  might,  in  the  zealous  or  even  ihe 
wavering  votaries  of  Paganism,  strengthen  the  feeling 
of  some  remote  connexion  between  the  destroyer  of 
the  civil  power  and  the  destroyer  of  the  ancient 
religions.  The  Roman  aristocracy,  which  fled  to 
difl"erent  parts  of  the  world,  more  particularly  to  the 
yet  peaceful  nnd  uninvaded  province  of  Africa ;  and 
among  whom  the  feelings  of  attachment  to  the  inati- 
tntions  and  to  the  gods  of  Eome  were  still  the  strongest 
were  not  likely  to  suppress  the  language  of  indignation 
and  sorrow,  or  to  refrain  from  the  extenuation  of  their 
own  cowardice  and  effeminacy,  by  ascribing  the  fate  of 
the  city  to  the  irresistible  power  of  Uie  alienated  deities. 
Augustine  dedicated  thirteen  years  to  the  completion 
of  this  work,  which  was  for  ever  to  determine  .j,.^i3U) 
this  solemn  question,  and  to  silence  the  last  '*'■ 
murmurs  of  expiring  Paganism.  The  City  of  God  is  at 
once  the  funeral  oration  of  the  ancient  society  and  the 
gratulatory  panegyric  on  the  birth  of  the  new.  It 
acknowledged,  it  triumphed  in  the  irrevocable  fall  of 
the  Babylon  of  the  West,  the  shrine  of  idolatry :  it 
hailed  at  the  same  time  the  universal  dominion  which 
awaited  the  new  theocratic  policy.  The  earthly  city 
had  undergone  its  predestined  fate  ;  it  hud  passed 
away  with  all  its  vices  and  superstitions,  with  all  its 
Tirtues  and  its  glories  (for  the  soul  of  Augustine 
was  not  dead  to  the  noble  reminiscences  of  Roman 
greatness),  with  its  false  gods  and  its  Heathon  sacri- 
fices. Its  doom  was  sealed,  and  for  ever.  But  in 
its  place  had  arisen  the  City  of  God,  the  Church  of 
Chnst;  a  new  social  system  had  emerged  from  the 
ashes  of  the  old  ;  that  system  was  founded  by  God, 
was  rulbd  by  divine  laws,  and  had  the  divine  promise 
of  perpetuity. 
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The  first  fen  boobs  of  the  City  of  God  are  devoted 
to  the  question  of  the  eonnectiou  between  the  jjrosperity 
and  the  religion  of  Rome ;  five  of  them  to  the  influence 
of  Paganism  in  this  world ;  five  to  that  in  tlie  world 
to  come.     Augiietine  appeals   in   the  five  first  to  the 
mercy    shown    by  the   conqueror  as  the  triumph   of 
Christianity.     Had  the  Pagan  Eadagaisiis  taken  Borne, 
not  a  life  would  have  been  spared,  no  place  would  have 
been  sacred.     The  Christian.  Alaric  had  been  checked 
and  overawed  by  the  sanctity  of  the  Christian  character 
and  his  respect  for  his  Christian  brethren.     He  denies 
that  worldly  prosperity  is  an  unerring  eign  of  the  divine 
favour ;  he  denies  tlie  exemption  of  the  older  Komans 
from  disgrace  and  distress,  and  recapitulates  the  criraes 
and  the  calamities  of  tlieir  history  during  their  worship  — 
of  their  ancient  gods.     He  ascribes  their  fonner  glot^fl 
to  their  valour,  their  frugality,  their  contempt  of  wealthffl 
their  fortitude,  and  their  domestic  virtues ;  he  s 
their  vices,  their  frightful  profligacy  of  manners,  theip  J 
pride,  their  luxury,  their  efi'eminacy,  as  the  proximatft  f 
causes  of  their  niim     Even  in  their  ruin  they  could  nd#4 
foi^t   their   dissolute    amusements ;    the   theatres  off 
Carthage  were  crowded  with  the  fugitives  from  Rome,!   ■ 
In  the  five  following  books  lie  examines  the  pretensions 
of  Heathenism  to  secure  felicity  in  the  world  to  come; 
he  diBniis.ses  with  contempt  the  old  popular  religion, 
but  seems  to  consider  the   philosophic   Theism,   the 
mystic  Platonism  of  the  later  period,  a  worthier  anta- 
gonist.    He  puta  forth  all  hia  subtlety  and  power  in 
refutation  of  these  tenets. 

The  last  twelve  hooks  place  in  contrast  the  origin, 
the  pretensions,  the  fate,  of  the  new  city,  that  of  God, 
He  enters  at  large  into  the  evidences  of  Christianity; 
he  describes  the  sanctifying  effects  of  the  failh;  but 
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pours   forth    all  the    riches    of  his    unaginatioQ    and 

eloquence  on  the  destinies  of  the  church  at  the 
Resurrection.  Augustine  had  no  vision  of  the  worldly 
power  of  the  new  city ;  he  foresaw  not  the  spiritual 
empire  of  Rome  which  would  replace  the  new  fallen 
Rome  of  Heathenism.  With  him  the  triumph  of 
Christianity  is  not  complete  till  the  world  itself, — ^not 
merely  its  outward  framework  of  society  and  the  con- 
stitution of  its  kingdoms, — has  experienced  a  total 
change.  In  the  description  of  the  final  kingdom  of 
Christ,  he  treads  his  way  with  great  dexterity  and 
address  between  the  grosser  notions  of  the  Millenarians 
with  their  kingdom  of  eartlily  wealth,  and  power,  and 
luxury  {this  he  repudiates  with  devout  abhorrence); 
and  that  finer  and  subtler  spiritualism,  which  is  ever 
approaching  to  Pantheism,  and  by  the  rejection  of  the 
bodily  resuiTection,  renders  the  existence  of  the  disem- 
bodied spirit  too  fine  and  impalpable  for  the  general 
apprehension. 

The  nneventfid  personal  life  of  St.  Augnstine,  at 
least,  till  towards  its  close,  contrasts  with  that  lub  of 
of  Ambrose  and  that  of  Chrysostora.  After  ■*"k°"™- 
the  first  throes  and  travail  of  his  religious  life,  described 
with  such  dramatic  fidelity  in  his  Confessions,  he 
subsided  uito  a  peaceful  bishop  in  a  remote  and  rather 
inconsiderable  town/  He  had  not,  like  Ambrose,  to 
interpose  between  rival  Emperors,  or  to  rule  the 
conscience  of  the  universal  sovereign.  He  had  not,  like 
Chrysostom,  to  enter  into  a  perilous  conflict  with  the 
vices  of  a  capital  and  the  intrigues  of  a  court-  Forced 
by  the  devout  admiration  of  the  people  to  assume  the 
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episcopaie  In  the  ci^~  of  Hippo,  he  was  faithful  to  hia 
first  bride,  his  earliest,  though  htimble,  see.  Not  that 
his  life  was  that  of  contemplative  inactirity,  or  tranquil 
literaiy  exertion ;  his  personal  conferences  with  the  _ 
leaders  of  the  Dooatists,  the  Manicheans,  the  Ariaiis, 
and  Pelagians,  and  hia  presence  in  the  councils  of 
Carthage,  displayed  his  power  of  dealing  with  men. 
Hia  letter  to  Count  Boniface  showed  that  he  was  not 
nnooncerned  with  the  public  affairs,  and  hia  former 
connec.tion  with  Boniface,  who  at  one  time  had  expressed 
hia  determination  to  embrace  the  monastic  life,  might 
warrant  his  remonstrance  against  the  fatal  reyolt  which 
involved  Boniface  and  Africa  in  ruin. 

At  the  close  of  his  comparatively  peaceful  life, 
Augustine  was  exposed  to  the  trial  of  his  severe  and 
lofty  principles.  His  faith  and  his  superiority  to  the 
world  were  brought  to  the  test  in  the  fearful  calamities 
which  desolated  the  whole  African  province.  No  part 
of  the  empire  bad  so  long  escaped;  no  part  was  so 
fearfully  visited,  as  Africa  by  the  invasion  of  the 
Vandals.  ITie  once  prosperous  and  fruitful  r^on 
presented  to  the  view  only  mined  cities,  burning 
villages,  a  population  thinned  by  the  sword,  bowed  to 
slavery,  and  exposed  to  every  kind  of  torture  and 
mutilation.  With  these  fierce  barbarians,  the  awful 
pi'esence  of  Christianity  imposed  no  respect.  The 
churches  were  not  exempt  from  the  general  ruin,  nor 
the  bishops  and  clergy  from  cruelty  and  death,  nor  the 
dedicated  virgins  from  worse  than  death.  In  many 
places  the  services  of  religion  entirely  ceased  from  the 
extermination  of  the  worshippers  or  the  flight  of  the 
priests.  To  Augustine,  as  the  supreme  authority  in 
matters  of  faith  or  conduct,  was  submitted  the  grave 
qiiestiou  of  the  course  to  be  pursued  by  the  clei^ ; 
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whether  Hiey  were  to  seek  their  own  security  m  tc 
confront  the  sword  of  the  ravager.  The  advice  of 
Augustine  was  at  once  lofty  and  discreet.  Where  the 
flock  remained  it  wan  cowardice,  it  was  impiety,  in 
the  clergy  to  desert  them  and  to  deprive  them  in  those 
disastrous  times  of  the  consolatory  offices  of  religion, 
their  childem  of  baptism,  themselves  of  the  holy  Eu- 
charist. But  wiiere  the  priest  was  an  especial  object  of 
persecution  and  his  place  might  be  supplied  by  another; 
where  the  flock  was  massacred  or  dispersed  or  had  aban- 
doned their  homes,  the  clergy  might  follow  them,  and  if 
possible,  provide  for  their  own  security. 

Augustine  did  not  fall  below  his  own  high  notions  of 
Christian,  of  episcopal  duty.  When  the  Vandal  army 
gathered  around  Hippo,  one  of  the  few  cities  which  still 
afforded  a  refuge  for  the  persecuted  provincials,  he 
refused,  though  more  than  seventy  years  old,  to  abandon 
his  post  In  the  third  mouth  of  the  siege 
he  was  released  by  death,  and  escaped  the 
horrors  of  the  capture,  the  cruelties  of  the  conqueror, 
and  the  desolation  of  his  church." 


r  In  the  life  or  Augiistin?,  I  I  i 
tj  cooiulted  that  prefiwd  1 
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CHAPTER    XL 

Jerome.— The  MonaHlic  Sjatem. 

Though  not  ao  directly  or  magisterially  dominant  ov« 
the  Christiaoity  of  the  West,  the  influence  of 
Jerome  liaa  been  of  scarcely  less  importance 
than  that  of  Augustine.  Jerome  was  the  connecting 
link  between  the  East  and  the  West ;  throngh  him, 
u  it  were,  passed  over  into  the  Latin  hemisphere  of 
Camstendom  that  which  was  still  necessary  for  its 
permanence  and  independence  during  the  succeeding 
a^;es.  The  time  of  separation  approached,  when  the 
Eastern  and  Western  empires,  the  Latin  and  the  Greek 
languages,  were  to  divide  the  world.  Western  Chris- 
tianity was  to  form  an  entirely  separate  system.  The 
different  nations  and  kingdoms  whieh  were  to  arise  out 
of  the  wreck  of  the  Roman  empire  were  to  maintain, 
each  ite  national  ehurch,  but  there  was  to  be  a  perma- 
nent centre  of  unity  in  that  of  Rome,  considered  as  the 
common  parent  and  federal  head  of  Western  Christen- 
dom. But  before  this  vaat  and  silent  revolution  took 
place,  certain  preparatives,  in  which  Jerome  waa  chiefly 
instrumental,  gave  strength,  and  harmony,  and  vitality 
to  the  religion  of  the  West,  from  which  the  precious 
inheritance  has  been  secured  to  modem  Europe. 

The  two  leading  transactions  in  which  Jerome  took 
the  effective  part,  were — Ist,  the  introduction,  or  at 
least  the  general  reception,  of  Monachism  in  the  West ; 
2nd,  the  estabbahment  of  an  authoritative  and  univer- 
sally recognised  version  of  the  sacred  writings  into  tbp 
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IXatin  language.  For  both  these  important  services, 
Jerome  qualihed  himself  by  hia  visits  to  tha  East.  He 
waa  probably  the  first  occidental  (though  born  in  Dal- 
matia,  he  may  be  almost  considered  a  Romau,  having 
passed  all  his  youth  iu  that  city)  who  became  completely 
natoralised  and  domiciliated  in  Judeea :  and  hie  example, 
though  it  did  not  originate,  streugtheoed  to  an  extra- 
ordinary degree  the  passion  for  pilgrimages  to  the  Holy 
Land;  a  sentiment  in  later  times  productive  of  such 
vast  and  nnexpected  results.  In  the  earlier  perioc!, 
the  repeated  devastations  of  that  devoted  country,  and 
still  more  its  occupation  by  the  Jews,  had  overpowered 
the  natural  veneration  of  the  Christians  for  the  scene  of 
the  life  and  sufferings  of  the  Eedeemer.     It  was  an 

i  accursed  rather  than  a  holy  region,  desecrated  by  the 
presence  of  the  murderers  of  the  Lord,  rather  than 
endeared  by  the  reminiscences  of  hia  personal  ministry 
'  and  expiatory  death.  The  total  ruin  of  the  Jews,  and 
their  expulsion  from  Jerusalem  by  Hadrian ;  their  dis- 
persion into  other  lands,  with  the  simultaneous  progresa 
of  Christianity  in  Palestine,  and  their  settlement  in 
^ilia,  the  Roman  Jerusalem,  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
feuation  of  that  city  by  idolatrous  emblems,   allowed 

» those  more  gentle  and  sacred  feelings  to  grow  up  in 
stirength  and  silence.*  Already,  before  the  time  of 
T'^ ^^^ 


■  Angiutioe  uHrts  tlmt  the  ahaie 
E«Br£f  floclud  to  Eelhlehem  to  h»  the 
plwt  of  Christ's  mt^Titj.  t.  i.  p.  ftSl. 
Klgrfawge*,  mccording  to  him,  wore 
undertakKi  to  Arabia,  to  tee  the  doiif!- 
heap  aa  nhioh  Job  sat.  t.  ii.  p.  59. 
For  180  jam,  aooordlng  lo  Jerome, 
Badriaa  to  ConstaDtinn.  the 
e  of  Jupiter  oixupied  the  pUce 
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But  13   the   object  of 

o  insult  tlie  Jeviah,  Dot 
the  ChlistJAD,  religion,  it  seena  Dot 
verj  credible  that  these  two  site* 
•hould  be  chnseu  Tor  the  Heathen 
temples,    Hieronnn.  Oper.  Epiat,  ilii. 
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world ;  and  during  his  life,  whoever  had  attained  to  any  I 

proficiency  in  religion,  in  Gaul,  or  in  the  secluded  ] 
island  of  Britain,  waa  e^er  to  obtain  a  personal  know- 
ledge of  these  hallowed  places.  They  were  met  by 
strangers  from  Armenia,  Persia,  India  (the  Southern 
Arabia),  jEthiopia,  the  countless  monks  of  Egypt,  and 
from  the  whole  of  Western  Asia.''  Yet  Jerome  was,  n 
doubt,  the  most  influential  pilgrim  to  the  Holy  Land; 
the  increasing  and  general  desire  to  visit  the  soil  printed^  ' 
as  it  were,  with  the  footsteps,  and  moist  with  the  re- 
deeming blood  of  the  Saviour,  may  be  traced  to  his 
writings,  which  opened  as  it  were  a  constant  and  easy 
communication,  and  established  an  intercourse,  more  or 
less  regularly  maintained,  between  Western  Europe  and 
Palestine." 
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hnc  prDfiemt,     Diiisiu  ab  orbe 


fudis,  quid  jEthiopix  populos,  ip&am- 
que  jiuta  £i;fptuni,  fertilcm  (oona- 
chorun,  Pontum  et  Cappadodam, 
Sfriuo,  Cretam,  eb  Meiupolaniisiii 
CUDCtaqne  orientis  eiamina.  Thu«  is 
the  letter  of  a  Boman  femsle,  Pnul^ 
Hisronifin.  Oper.  Kptst.  xliv.  p.  551, 

<  Sat  the  glowing  desadption  of  all 
the  religious  vandin  in  the  Holj 
Lud  in  the  Etnlaphiura  Pauls.  Ad 
epistle,  hnweyer,  of  Gregoi?  nf  Nvbsb 
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gnmage 

from    Cappadoda 

dangers  And  Ru^jcions  to  whicih  pious 

raoloses,  eapecially  ivomen.  would  be 

■uhjfct  with  male  attendants,  either 


etrangera  or  friends,  on  a  Icody  mad  ; 
the  djasalute  words  and  sighta  wtd^ 
may  be  unavoidable  in  the  inns ; 
the  dangera  of  robber;  ud  viDteuee 
in  the  Holj  Land  itself,  of  the  D 
Btate  of  which  he  draws  a  fearful 
picture.  He  asserts  the  reliant 
superiority  of  Oippadocis,  which  lud 
more  cJiordies  than  any  fait  of  thi 
world;  and  inquires,  in  plain  tenm^ 
whether  a  man  will  believe  the  virgiti 
birth  of  Chtst  tia  more  by  seejng 
Bethlehetn,  or  his  naarrertion  hj 
visiting  his  tomb,  or  hia  asoanaion  bj 
standing  on  the  Mount  of  Olives. 
Greg.  KyBs.  de  eunt.  Hieroe. 

The  authenticity  of  this  efustle  ii 
indeed  contested  by  RoniBn  Catholio 
writera  ;  but  1  can  see  no  internal 
erideuce  against  its  geouinencss.  Je- 
rome's more  sober  letter  to  Paulinus, 
Epitt.  xxir,  vol.  it.  p.  563.,  ahouW 
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But  besides  this  subordinate,  if  indeed  subordinate, 
effect  of  Jerome's  peculiar  position  between  the  East 
and  West,  he  was  thence  both  incited  and  enabled  to 
accomplish  his  more  immediately  influential  under- 
takings. In  Palestine  and  in  Egypt,  Jerome  became 
himself  deeply  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  Monachism, 
and  labom^d  with  all  his  zeal  to  awaken  the  more 
tardy  West  to  rival  Egypt  and  Syria  in  displaying  this 
sublime  perfection  of  Christianity,  By  his  letters,  des- 
criptive of  the  purity,  the  sancity,  the  total  estrangement 
from  tho  deceitful  world  in  these  blessed  retirements,  he 
kiodled  the  holy  emulation,  especially  of  the  females, 
in  Rome.  Matrons  and  virgins  of  patrician  families 
embraced  with  contagious  fervour  the  monastic  life; 
and  though  the  populous  districts  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  metropolis  were  not  equally  favourable  for  retreat, 
yet  they  attempted  to  practise  the  rigid  observances  of 
the  desert  in  the  midst  of  the  busy  metropolis. 

For  the  second  of  his  great  achievementa,  the  version 
of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  Jerome  derived  inestimable 
advantages,  and  acquii'ed  unprecedented  authority,  by 
his  intercourse  with  the  East.  His  residence  in  Pales- 
tine familiarised  him  with  the  language  and  peculiar 
habits  of  the  sacred  writers.  He  was  the  first  Christian 
wiiter  of  note  who  thought  it  worth  while  to  study 
Hebrew.  Nor  was  it  the  language  alone ;  the  customs, 
the  topography,  the  traditiona,  of  Palestine  were  care- 
fully collected,  and  applied  by  Jerome,  if  not  always 
with  the  soundest  judgement,  yet  occasionally  with 
great  felicity  and  success  to  the  illustration  of  the  sacred 
writings. 

The  influence  of  Monachism  upon  the  manners,  opi- 
nions, and  general  character  of  Christianity,  aa  well  ae 
that  of  the  Vulgate  translation  of  the  Bible,  not  only 
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on  the  religion,  but  on  the  literature  of  Europe,  appear 
to  demand  a  more  extensive  investigation;  and 
as  Jerome,  if  uot  the  represeDtative,  was  the 
irreat  propagator  of  Monaeliism  in  the  West,  and 
about  this  time  this  form  of  Christianity  overshadowed 
and  dominated  throughout  the  whole  of  Christendom,  it 
will  bo  a  fit  occasion,  although  I  have  in  former  parts 
I'f  this  work  not  been  able  altogether  to  avoid  it,  to 
develope  more  fully  its  origin  and  principles. 

It  is  singular  to  see  this  oriental  influence  sncces* 
sively  enslaving  two  religions  in  their  origin  and  in 
their  genius  so  totally  opposite  to  Monachism  as  Chris- 
tianity and  the  religion  of  Mohammed.  Both  gradually 
mid  unreluctantly  yield  to  the  slow  and  inevitable 
change.  Christianity,  with  very  slight  authority  from 
the  precepts,  and  none  from  the  practice  of  the  Author 
and  first  teachers  of  the  faith,  admitted  this  without 
inquiry  as  the  perfection  and  consummation  of  its  own 
theory.  Its  advocates  and  their  willing  auditors  equally 
forgot  that  if  Christ  and  his  apostles  had  retired  into 
the  desert,  Christianity  would  never  have  spread  beyond 
the  wilderness  of  Judcea.  The  transformation  which 
afterwards  took  place  of  the  fierce  Arab  marauder,  or 
the  proselyte  to  the  martial  creed  of  the  Koran,  into  a 
dreamy  dervish,  was  hardly  more  violent  and  complete, 
than  that  of  the  disciple  of  the  great  example  of  Chris- 
tian virtue,  or  of  tlie  active  and  popular  Paul,  into  a 
solitary  anchorite. 

Still  that  which  might  appear  most  adverse  to  the 
universal  dissemination  of  Christianity  even- 

•.cEnoULUno.  1     ,  -  -  1  ■  ■ 

tually  tended  to  its  entire  and  permanent  in- 
i.'orporation  with  the  whole  of  society.  Wlien  Eremitism 
gave  place  to  Coenobitism;  when  the  hermitage  grew 
up  into  a  convent,  the  establishment  of  these  religioua 
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fi-atemiticB  in  tile  wildest  solitudes  gathered  round 
them  ft  Christian  community,  or  spread,  as  it  were,  & 
gradually  increasing  belt  of  Christian  worship,  which 
was  maintained  by  the  spiritual  aervicps  of  the  laonks. 
The  monks,  though  not  generally  ordainnd  as  ecclesi- 
astics, furnished  a  constant  supply  for  ordination.  In 
this  manner,  the  rural  districts,  which,  in  most  parts, 
long  alter  Christianity  had  gained  the  predominance  in 
the  towns,  remained  attached  by  undistiirbed  habit  to 
the  ancient  superstition,  were  slowly  brought  within  the 
pale  of  the  religion.  The  monastic  communities  com- 
menced, in  the  more  remote  and  less  populous  diBtricts 
of  the  Eoman  world,  that  ameliorating  change  which, 
at  later  times,  they  carried  on  beyond  the  frontiers. 

1  afterwards  they  introduced  civilisation  and  Chria- 
Sanity  among  the  barbarous  tribes  of  North  Germany  or 
'island,  BO  now  they  continued  in  all  parts  a  quiet  but 

lessful  agression  on  the  lurking  Paganism. 
f  Monachism  was  the  natural  reanlt  of  the  incorporation 
■{Christianity  with  the  prevalent  opinions  of  OHsinot 

mkind,  and  in  part-  of  the  state  of  profound  *'<"'«'"™- 
Incitement  into  which  it  had  thrown  the  human  mind. 
We  have  traced  the  universal  predominance  of  the  great 
""principle,  the  inherent  evil  of  matter.  This  primary 
tenet,  as  well  of  the  Eastern  religions  as  of  the  Pla- 
tonism  of  the  West,  coincided  with  the  somewhat  ambi- 
guous use  of  the  term  "  world  "  in  the  sacred  writings. 
Both  were  alike  the  irreclaimable  domain  of  the  Adver- 
sary of  good.  The  importance  assumed  by  the  soul, 
now  through  Christianity  become  profoundly  conscious 
of  its  immortality,  tended  to  the  same  end.  The  deep 
and  serious  solicitude  for  the  fate  of  tliat  everlasting 
part  of  our  being,  the  concentration  of  aU  its  energies 

.   its   own    individual    welfare,    withdrew  it   entirely 
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within  itself.  A  kind  of  aubliine  selfishneM  exeladed 
all  subordinate  considerations.''  The  only  security 
against  the  comiptiun  wliich  environed  it  on  all  aides 
seemed  entire  alienation  from  the  contagion  of  matter ; 
the  constant  mortification,  the  extinction,  if  possible,  of 
those  senses  which  were  neeeasarily  keeping  up  a  dan- 
gerous and  treasonable  correspondence  with  the  external 
universe.  On  the  other  hand,  entire  estrangement  from 
the  rest  of  mankind,  included  in  the  proscril>ed  and  in- 
fectious world,  appeared  no  less  indispensable.  Com- 
munion with  God  alone  was  at  once  the  sole  refuge 
and  perfection  of  the  abstracted  spirit ;  prayer  the  sole 
imendangered  occupation,  alternating  only  with  that 
t'oarse  industry  which  might  give  employment  to  the 
refractory  members,  and  provide  that  scanty  sustenance 
required  hy  the  in:Uienable  infirmity  of  corporeal  exist- 
ence. The  fears  and  the  hopes  were  equally  wi'ought 
upon — the  fear  of  defilement  and  consequently  of  eternal 
perdition ;  the  hope  of  attaining  the  serene  enjoyment 
of  the  divine  presence  in  the  life  to  come.  If  any 
thought  of  love  to  mankind,  as  an  unquestionable  duty 
entailed  by  Christian  brotherhood,  intruded  on  the  iso- 
lated being,  thus  labouring  on  the  single  object,  his  own 
spiritual  perfection,  it  found  a  vent  in  prayer  for  their 
happiness,  which  excused  all  more  active  or  effective 
Ijenevoleuce. 
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On  both  principles,  of  course,  marriage  was  inexorably 
lOndemDed,*'    Some  expressions  in  the  writings 
*  St  Paul,*  and  emulation  of  the  Gnostic 
Kcts,  combining  with   these  general  sentiments,  had 
■Very  early  raised  celibacy  into  the  highest  of  Christian 
l'<TirtueB:  marriage  was  a  necessary  evil,  an  inevitable 
aity   of  the   weaker   brethren.     With  the   more 
rational  and  earlier  writers,  Cyprian,  Athanasiua,  and 
JFen  in  occasional  passages  in  Ambrose  or  Augustine,  it 
1  own  high  and  peculiar  excellence;  but  even 
irith  them,  virginity,  the  absolute  estrangement  from 
^11  sensual  indulgence,  was  the  transcendant  virtue,  the 
e-asaumption  of  the  angelic  state,  the  approximation 
9  the  beatified  existence.* 
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E^flry  thing  conspired  to  promote,  nothing  remained 
csiisffl  "hieh  *"  counteract,  this  powerful  impulse.  In  the 
pMoie'  East  this  seclusion  from  the  world  was  by  no 
*'™'''*'™-  means  uncommon.  Even  amonj^  the  busy  and 
restless  Greeks  some  of  the  pliilosophers  had  asserted 
the  privilege  of  wisdom  to  stand  aloof  from  tlie  rest  of 
mankind;  the  question  of  the  superior  excellence  of  the 
active  or  the  contemplative  life  had  been  agitated  on 
equal  terms.  But  in  some  regions  of  the  East,  the 
sultry  and  oppressive  heat«,  the  general  relaxation  of 
the  physical  system,  dispose  constitutions  of  a  certain 
temperament  to  a  dreamy  inertness.  The  indolence 
and  prostration  of  the  hody  produce  a  kind  of  activity 
in  tbe  mind,  if  that  may  properly  be  called  activity 
wliich  is  merely  giving  loose  to  the  imagination  and  the 
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emotions,  as  they  follow  out  a  wild  train  of  incoherent 
thought,  or  are  agitated  by  impulses  of  apontaneoua  and 
un  governed  feeling.  Ascetic  Christianity  ministered 
new  aliment  to  this  common  propensity ;  it  gave  an 
object  both  ya^e  and  determinate  enough  to  stimulate, 
yet  never  to  satisfy  or  exhaust.  The  regularity  of 
stated  hours  of  prayer,  and  of  a  kind  of  idle  industry, 
weaving  mats,  or  plaiting  baskets,  alternated  with 
periods  of  morbid  reflection  on  the  moral  state  of  the 
soul,  and  of  mystic  commnnion  with  the  Deity.''  It 
cannot,  indeed,  be  wondered  that  the  new  revelation,  as 
it  were,  of  the  Deity ;  this  profound  and  rational  cer- 
tainty of  his  existence ;  this  infelt  consciousness  of  his 
perpetual  presence ;  these  yet  unknown  impressions  of 
his  infinity,  his  power,  and  his  love,  should  give  a  higher 
character  to  this  eremitical  enthusiasm,  and  attract  men 
of  loftier  and  more  vigorous  minds  within  its  sphere. 
It  was  not  merely  the  pusillanimous  dread  of  encoun- 
tering the  trials  of  life  which  urged  the  humbler  spirits 
to  seek  the  safe  retirement,  or  the  natural  love  of  peace 
and  the  weariness  and  satiety  of  life,  which  commended 
this  seclusion  to  those  who  were  too  gentle  to  mingle 
in,  or  who  were  exhausted  with,  the  unprofitable  turmoil 
of  the  world.  Nor  was  it  always  the  anxiety  to  mortify 
the  rebellious  and  refractory  body  with  more  advantage. 
The  one  absorbing  idea  of  the  majesty  of  the  Godhead 
almost  seemed  to  swallow  up  all  other  considerations; 
the  transcendant  nature  of  the  Triune  Deity,  the  rela- 
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tioQ  of  the  different  pei-sona  in  the  Godhead  to  each 
other,  Beemed  the  only  worthy  objects  of  man's  contem- 
pifttive  faculties.  If  the  soul  never  aapired  to  that 
Pantheistic  union  with  the  spiritual  essence  of  being 
which  is  the  supreme  ambition  of  the  higher  Indian 
mysticism,  their  theory  seemed  to  promise  a  sublime 
estrangement  from  all  sublunary  things,  an  occupation 
for  the  spirit,  already,  as  it  were,  disembodied  and 
immaterialiaed  by  its  complete  concentration  on  the 
Deity. 

In  Syria  and  in  Egypt,  as  well  as  in  the  remoter 
East,  the  example  had  already  been  set  both  of  solitary 
retirement  and  of  religious  communities.  The  Jews 
liad  both  their  hermitages  and  their  cteuobitic  institu- 
tions. Anchorites  swarmed  in  the  deserts  near  the 
Dead  Sea ; '  and  the  Essenes,  in  the  same  district,  and 
the  Egyptian  Therapeutffi,  were  strictly  analogous  to 
the  Christian  monastic  establishments.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  many  of  the  Eastern  cities  were  dreary  and 
dismal  wastes,  incapable  of,  or  unimproved  by,  cultiva- 
tion, which  seemed  to  allure  the  enthusiast  to  abandon 
the  haunts  of  men  and  the  vices  of  society.  Egypt 
especially,  where  everything  excessive  and  extravagant 
found  its  birth  or  ripened  with  unexampled  vigour, 
seemed  formed  for  the  encouragement  of  the  wildest 
anchoritism.  It  is  a  long  narrow  valley,  closed  in  on 
each  side  by  craggy  or  by  sandy  deserts.  The  rocks 
were  pierced  either  with  natural  caverns,  or  hollowed 
out  by  the  hand  of  man  into  long  subterranean  cells 
and  ^leries  for  various  uses,  either  of  life,  or  of  supei-- 
Btition,  or  of  sepulture.  The  Christian,  sometimes 
driven  out  by  persecution  (for  persecution  no  doubt 
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greatly  contributed  to  people  these  soKtudes),  *  or 
prompted  by  religious  feelings  to  fly  from  the  face  of 
mau,  found  himself,  with  no  violeut  effort,  in  a  dead  and 
voicelesa  wilderness,  under  a  climate  which  required  no 
other  shelter  than  the  ceiling  of  the  rock-hewn  cave, 
and  where  actual  sustenance  might  be  obtained  with 
little  difficulty. 

St.  Antony  is  sometimes  described  as  the  founder  of 
the  monastic  life ;  it  is  clear,  however,  that  he 
only  imitated  and  excelled  the  example  of  less 
famous  anchorites.     But  he  may  fairly  be  considered  aa 
ite  representative. 

Antony"  was  bom  of  Christian  parents,  bred  up  in 
the  faith,  and  before  he  was  twenty  years  old,  found 
himself  master  of  considerable  wealth,  and  charged  with 
the  care  of  a  younger  sister.  He  was  a  youth  of  ardent 
imagination,  vehement  impulses,  and  so  imperfectly 
educated  as  to  be  acquainted  ivith  no  language  bui  his 
native  Egyptian."  A  constant  attendant  on  Christian 
worship,  he  had  long  looked  back  with  admiration  on 
those  primitive  times  when  the  Christians  laid  all  their 
worldly  goods  at  the  feet  of  the  Apostles.  One  day  he 
heard  the  sentence,  "  Go,  sell  all  thou  hast,  and  give  to 
the  poor,  ....  and  come,  and  follow  me."  It  seemed 
personally  addi'essed  to  himself  by  tlie  voice  of  God. 
He  returned   home,  distributed   bis   lands  among  his 
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neighboinB,  sold  bis  furniture  and  other  eEfecte,  except  a 
small  sum  reserved  for  his  Hister,  whom  he  placed  uuder 
the  care  of  some  pioua  Christian  virgins.  Another  text, 
"  Take  no  thought  for  the  morrow,"  transpierced  his 
heart,  and  sent  him  forth  for  ever  frona  the  society  of 
men.  He  found  an  aged  solitary,  who  dwelt  without 
the  city.  He  was  seized  with  pious  emulation,  and  from 
that  time  devoted  himself  to  the  severest  asceticism. 
There  was  still,  however,  something  gentle  and  humane 
about  the  asceticism  of  Antony.  His  retreat  (if  we  may 
trust  the  romantic  life  of  St.  Hilarion,  in  the  works  of 
St.  Jerome),  was  by  no  means  of  the  horrid  and  savage 
character  affected  by  some  other  recluses;  it  was  at  the 
foot  of  a  high  and  rocky  mountain,  from  which  welled 
forth  a  stream  of  limpid  water,  bordered  by  palms, 
which  aEForded  an  agreeable  shade.  Antony  had 
planted  this  pleasant  spot  with  vines  and  shrubs ;  there 
was  an  enclosure  for  fnut  trees  and  vegetables,  and  a 
tank  from  which  the  labour  of  Anthony  irrigated  his 
garden.  His  conduct  and  character  seemed  to  partake 
of  this  less  stern  and  gloomy  tendency."  He  visited 
the  most  distinguished  anchorites,  but  only  to  observe, 
that  he  might  imitate,  the  peculiar  virtue  of  each ;  tlie 
gentle  disposition  of  one ;  the  constancy  of  prayer  in 
another;  the  kindness,  the  patience,  the  industry,  the 
vigils,  the  macerations,  the  love  of  study,  the  passionate 
contemplation  of  the  Deity,  the  charity  towards  man- 
kind. It  was  his  devout  ambition  to  equal  or  transcend 
each  in  his  particular  austerity  or  distinctive  excellence, 
But  man  does  not  violate  nature  with  impum'ty ;  the 
solitary  state  had  its  passions,  its  inflTmities,  its  perils. 
The  hermit  could  fly  from  his  fellow  men,  but  not  from 
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himself.  The  Tehemint  and  fervid  temperament  which 
droye  him  into  the  desert  was  not  suhdued; 
it  found  new  ways  of  giving  loose  to  its  sup- 
pressed impulses.  The  self-centred  imagination  began 
to  people  the  desert  witli  woree  enemies  than  mankind. 
Dsemonology,  in  all  its  multiplied  forms,  was  now  an 
established  part  of  the  Christian  creed,  and  embraced 
with  the  greatest  ardour  by  men  in  such  a  state  of  reli- 
gious escitemeut  as  to  turn  hermits.  The  trials,  the 
temptations,  the  agonies,  were  felt  and  described  as  per- 
sonal conflic-ts  with  hosts  of  impure,  malignant,  furious, 
fiends.  In  the  desert,  these  beings  took  visible  form 
and  substance ;  in  the  day-dreams  of  profound  religions 
meditation,  in  the  visions  of  the  agitated  and  exhausted 
spirit,  they  were  uudiscemible  from  reality."  It  is  im- 
possible, in  the  wild  legends  which  became  an  essential 
part  of  Christian  hterature,  to  decide  how  much  is  the 
disordered  imagination  of  the  saint,  the  self-deception 
of  the  credulous,  or  the  fiction  of  the  zealous  writer. 
The  very  effort  to  suppress  certain  feelings  has  a  natural 
tendency  to  awaken  and  strengthen  them.  The  horror 
of  carnal  indulgence  would  not  permit  the  sensual 
desires  to  die  away  into  apathy.  Men  are  apt  to  find 
what  they  seek  in  their  own  hearts,  and  by  anxiously 
searching  for  the  guilt  of  lurking  lust,  or  desire  cf 
worldly  wealth  or  enjoyment,  the  conscience,  as  it  were, 
struck  forcibly  upon  the  chord  which  it  wished  to  deaden, 
and  made  it  vibrate  with  a  kind  of  morbid,  but  more 
than  ordinary,  enei^y.  Nothing  was  so  licentious  or  80 
terrible  aa  not  to  find  its  way  to  the  cell  of  the  recluse. 
Beautiful  women  danced  around  him ;  wild  beasts  of 
every  shape,  and  monsters  with  no  shape  at  all,  howled 
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and  yelled  and  ahrielied  about  him,  while  he  knelt  in 
prayer,  or  snatched  his  broken  slumbera.  "  Ob  how 
often  in  the  desert,"  says  Jerome,  "  in  that  vast  aolitnde, 
which,  parched  by  the  sultry  san,  affords  a  dwelling  to 
the  monks,  did  I  fancy  myself  in  the  midst  of  the 
luxuries  of  Rome.  I  sat  alone ;  for  I  was  full  of  bitter- 
neea.  My  misshapen  limba  were  rough  with  sackcloth ; 
and  my  skin  was  bo  squalid  that  I  might  have  been 
taken  for  a  negro.  Tears  and  groans  were  my  occu- 
pation every  day,  and  all  day ;  if  sleep  surprised  me 
unawares,  ray  naked  bones,  which  scarcely  held  toge- 
ther, clashed  on  the  earth.  I  will  say  nothing  of  my 
food  or  beverage :  even  the  rich  have  nothing  but  cold 
water;  any  warm  drink  is  a  luxury.  Yet  even  I,  who 
for  the  fear  of  bell  had  condemned  myself  to  this  dun- 
geon, the  companion  only  of  scorpions  and  wild  beasts 
was  in  the  midst  of  girls  dancing.  My  face  was  pale 
with  fasting,  but  the  mind  in  my  cold  body  burned  with 
desires ;  tbe  fires  of  lust  boiled  up  in  the  body,  which 
was  already  dead.  Destitute  of  oil  succour,  I  cast 
myself  at  the  feet  of  Jesus,  washed  them  with  my  tears, 
dried  tbem  with  my  liair,  and  subdued  the  rebellious 
fieeh  by  a  whole  week's  fasting."  After  describing  the 
wild  scenes  into  which  he  fled,  the  deep  glens  and  shaggy 
precipices,— "The  Lord  is  my  wituess,"  be  concludes; 
"  sometimes  I  appeared  to  be  present  among  the  angelic 
hosts,  and  sang, '  We  will  baste  after  thee  for  the  sweet 
savour  of  thy  ointments.'  '"*  For  at  times,  on  the  other 
hand,  gentle  and  more  than  human  voices  were  heard 
consoling  the  constant  and  devout  recluse ;  and  some- 
times the  baffled  dremon  would  humbly  acknowledge 
himself  to  be  rebuked  before  the  hermit.     But  this  waa 
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in  general  after  a  fearful  struggle.  Desperate  dise-asea 
require  deaperute  I'emedies.  The  severest  pain  could 
alone  subdue  or  distract  the  refractory  desires 
or  the  preoccupied  mind.  Humau  invention 
waa  exhausted  in  self'-inilieted  torments.  Tlie  Indian 
faquir  was  rivalled  in  the  variety  of  distorted  postures 
and  of  agonising  exercises.  Some  lived  in  clefts  and 
oaves ;  some  in  huts,  into  which  the  light  of  day  could 
not  penetrate ;  some  hung  huge  weights  to  their  arms 
necks,  or  loins ;  aonie  confined  themselves  in  cages 
some  on  the  tops  of  mountains,  exposed  to  the  sun  and 
weather.  The  most  celebrated  hermit  at  length  for  life 
condemned  himself  to  stand  in  a  fiery  climate,  on  the 
narrow  top  of  a  pClar.'  Nor  were  these  always  rude  or 
uneducated  fanatics.  St,  Arsenius  had  filled,  and  with 
universal  respect,  the  dignified  post  of  tutor  to  the 
Emperor  Arcadius.  But  Arseniua  became  an  hermit ; 
and,  among  other  things,  it  is  related  of  him,  that,  em- 
ploying himself  in  the  common  occupation  of  the  Egyp- 
tian monks,  weavmg  baskets  of  palm-leaves,  he  changed 
only  once  a  year  the  water  in  which  the  leaves  were 
moistened.  The  smell  of  the  fcetid  water  was  a  just 
penalty  for  the  perfumes  which  he  had  inhaled  during 
his  worldly  life.     Even  sleep  was  a  sin ;  an  hour's  un- 
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broken  slumber  was  puffitieiit  for  a  monk.  On  Saturday 
evening,  Araenius  lay  down  witli  his  back  to  the  setting 
Bun,  and  continued  awake,  in  fervent  prayer,  till  tim 
rising  sun  shone  on  his  eyes;'  so  far  had  CJiristianity 
departed  from  its  humane  and  benevolent  and  social 
simplicity. 

It  may  be  a  eurions  question  how  far  enthusiasm 
repays  its  Totaries  as  iar  as  the  individual  is  concerned ; 
in  what  degree  these  self-inflicted  tortures  added  to  or 
diminished  the  real  happiuess  of  man ;  how  far  these 
privations  and  bodily  sufferings,  which  to  the  cool  and 
miexcited  reason  appear  intolerable,  either  themselves 
produced  a  callous  insensibility,  or  were  met  by  apathy 
arising  out  of  the  strong  connter-escitement  of  the  mind ; 
to  what  extent,  if  still  felt  in  unmitigated  anguisli,  they 
were  compensated  by  inward  complacency  from  the 
conscious  fulfilment  of  religious  duty ;  the  stem  satis- 
faction of  the  will  at  its  triumph  over  nature ;  the  ele- 
vation of  mind  from  the  consciousness  of  the  great 
object  in  view,  or  the  ecstatic  pre-enjoyment  of  certain 
reward.  In  some  instances,  they  might  derive  some 
recompense  from  the  respect,  veneration,  almost  adora- 
tion, of  men.  Emperors  visited  the  cells  of  these 
ignorant,  perhaps  superstitious,  fanatics,  revered  them 
as  oracles,  and  conducted  tho  affairs  of  empire  by  their 
advice.  The  great  Theodosiua  is  said  to  have  consulted 
John  the  Solitar)'  on  the  issue  of  the  war  with  Eugenius.' 
Hia  feeble  successors  followed  faithfully  the  example  of 
his  superstition. 

Antony  appeared  at  the  jimcture  most  favourable  for 
the  acceptance  of  bin  monastic  tenets."     His  fame  and 

■  Compare  Flenry.  ii.  I,  3.  ;  Theodose.ir.  43. 

'  Et-agr.  Vit.  St.  I'aul,  c.  1.  Thw  I  °  Hnjus  rite  aucXar  PaiiUis,  iUu* 
doret,  •     !24.     See    Klecbii^i',  Vie  dc  I  tiaVir  Antonioi.     Jorom.  p.  4i>. 
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his  example  tended  still  further  to  disseminate  the 
spreading  contagiou.  In  every  part  thft  desert  inflDa™  of 
began  to  swarm  with  anchorites,  who  foimd  it  *"'™r' 
difficult  to  remain  alone.  Some  sought  out  the  moat 
retired  chambers  of  the  ancient  cemeteries ;  some  those 
narrow  spots  which  remained  above  water  during  the 
inundations,  and  saw  with  pleasure  the  tide  arise  which 
was  to  TL'nder  them  unapproachable  to  their  fellow- 
creaturea.  But  in  all  pails  the  determined  solitary 
found  liimself  constantly  obliged  to  recede  farther  and 
farther ;  he  could  scarcely  find  a  reti-eat  bo  dismal,  a 
cavern  so  profound,  a  rock  so  inaccessible,  but  that  ho 
would  be  pressed  upon  by  some  zealous  competitor  or 
invaded  by  the  humble  veneration  of  some  disciple. 

It  is  extraordinary  to  observe  this  infringement  on 
the  social  system  of  Christianity,  this  disconnecting 
principle,  which,  pushed  to  excess,  might  appear  fatal 
to  that  organisation  in  which  so  much  of  the  strength  of 
Clirietiauity  consisted,  gradually  self-expanding  into  a 
new  source  of  power  and  energy,  so  wonderfidly  adapted 
to  the  age.  The  desire  of  the  anchorite  to  isolate  him- 
self in  unendaugered  seclusion  was  constantly  balanced 
and  corrected  by  the  holy  zeal  or  involuntary  tendency 
to  proselytism.  The  farther  the  saint  retired  from  the 
habitations  of  men,  the  brighter  and  more  attractive 
became  the  hght  of  his  sanctity ;  the  more  he  concealed 
himself,  the  more  was  he  sought  out  by  a  multitude  of 
admiring  and  emulous  followers.  Each  built  or  occupied 
hia  cell  in  the  hallowed  neighbourhood.  A  monastery 
was  thus  imperceptibly  formed  around  the  hermitage ; 
and  nothing  was  requisite  to  the  incorporation  of  a 
regular  community,  but  the  formation  of  niles  for  com- 
mon intercourse,  stated  meetings  for  worship,  and 
|omething  of  uniformity  in  dress,  food,  and  daily  occu- 
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patioos.  Some  monastiu  ostablisliments  were  no  doubt 
formed  ut  once,  in  imitation  of  tlie  Jewish  Therapeiitie ; 
but  many  of  the  more  celebrated  Egyptian  establishments 
gathered,  as  it  were,  around  the  central  cell  of  an  Antony 
or  a  Pachomius/ 

Something  like  an  uniformity  of  usage  appeurs  to  have 
cmbowhc  prevailed  in  the  Egyptian  monasteries.  The 
■DBiiU.  brothers  were  dressed,  after  the  fashion  of  the 

country,  in  long  linen  tunics,  with  a  woollen  girdle,  a 
cloak,  and  over  it  a  sheep-skin.  They  usually  went 
barefooted,  but  at  certain  very  cold  or  very  parching 
seasons,  they  wore  a  kind  of  sandal.  They  did  not  wear 
the  hair-clothJ  Their  food  was  bread  and  water ;  their 
luxuries,  occasionally  a  little  oil  or  salt,  a  few  olives, 
peae,  or  a  single  fig :  they  ate  in  perfect  silence,  each 
decury  by  itself.  They  were  bound  to  strict  obedience 
to  their  superiors ;  they  were  divided  iato  decuries  and 
centenaries,  over  whom  the  decm-ions  and  centurions 
presided :  each  had  his  separate  cell.'  The  furniture  of 
their  cells  was  a  mat  of  palm-leaves  and  a  bundle  of  the 
papyrus,  which  served  for  a  pillow  by  night  and  a  seat 
by  day.  Every  evening  and  every  night  they  were 
summoned  to  prayer  by  the  sound  of  a  horn.  At  each 
meeting  were  sung  twelve  psalms,  pointed  out,  it  was 
believed,  by  an  angel.     On  certain  occasions,  lessons 
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were  read  from  the  Old  or  New  Testament.  The 
assembly  preserved  total  silence ;  nothing  waa  heard 
but  the  voice  of  the  chantei-  or  reader.  No  one  dared 
even  to  look  at  another.  The  tears  of  the  audience 
alone,  or  if  he  spoke  of  the  joys  of  eternal  beatitude,  a 
gentle  murmur  of  hope,  was  the  only  sound  which  broke 
the  stillness  of  the  auditory.  At  the  close  of  each  psalm, 
the  whole  assembly  prostrated  itself  in  mute  adoration.' 
In  every  part  of  Egypt,  from  the  Catajacts  to  the  Delta, 
the  whole  land  was  bordered  by  these  communitieB ; 
there  were  GOOO  eceiiobitea  in  the  desert  of  Nitria 
alone ; "  the  total  number  of  male  anchorites  and  monkn 
was  estimated  at  76,000 ;  the  females  at  27,700.  Parts 
of  Syria  were,  perhaps,  scarcely  less  densely  peopled 
with  ascetics.  Cappadocia  and  the  provinces  bordering 
on  Persia  boftstt'd  of  numerous  communities,  as  well  as 
Asia  Minor  and  the  eastern  parts  of  Eiu\)pe.  Though 
tiie  monastic  spirit  was  in  its  full  power,  the  establish- 
ment of  regular  communities  in  Italy  must  be  reserved 
tor  Benedict  of  Nursia,  and  lies  beyond  the  bounds  of 
our  present  history.  The  enthusiasm  pervaded  all 
oi-ders.  Men  of  rank,  of  family,  of  wealth,  of  education, 
suddenly  changed  the  luxurious  palace  for  the  howhng 
wilderness,  the  flatteries  of  men  for  the  total  silence  of 
the  desert     They  voluntarily  abandoned  their  estates, 
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their  coimectioiiB,  their  worldly  prospects.  The  desire 
of  lame,  of  power,  of  influence,  which  might  now  swell 
the  ranks  of  the  ecclesiastics,  had  no  concern  in  their 
sacrifice.  Multitudes  must  have  perished  without  the 
least  knowledge  of  their  virtues  or  their  fate  transpii-ing 
in  the  world.  Few  could  ohtain  or  hope  to  obtain  the 
honour  of  eauonisatiou,  or  that  celebrity  wliich  Jerome 
proniises  to  his  friend  Blesilla,  to  live  not  merely  in 
heaven,  hut  in  the  memory  of  man ;  to  be  consecrated 
lo  imm.ortality  by  his  writings." 

But  tlie  camobitio  establishments  had  their  dangers 
iiM^erBof  ^°  1^^  fl'^'i  t''fi  cell  of  the  solitary  hermit. 
cffluubiuaDL  gggides  those  consequences  of  seclusion  from 
the,  world,  the  natural  results  of  confinement  in  this  close 
separation  from  mankind  and  this  austere  discharge  of 
stated  duties,  were  too  often  found  to  be  the  proscription 
of  human  knowledge  and  the  extinction  of  human  sym- 
pathies. Christian  wisdom  and  Christian  humanity 
could  find  no  place  in  their  unsocial  system.  A  morose, 
and  sullen,  and  contemptuous  ignorance  could  not  but 
grow  up  where  there  was  no  communication  with  the 
rest  of  mankind,  and  the  human  understanding  wat 
rigidly  confined  to  certain  topics.  The  want  of  objects 
of  natural  affection  could  not  but  harden  the  heart; 
and  those  who,  in  their  stern  religious  austerity  are 
merciless  to  themselves,  are  apt  to  he  mer- 
ciless to  others : ''  their  callous  and  iuEensible 
hearts  have  no  sense  of  the  exquisitely  delicate  and 
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poignant  feelings  which  arise  out  of  the  domestic  affec- 
tions. Bigotry  has  always  found  its  readiest  and  sternest 
executioners  among  those  who  have  never  known  the 
charities  of  life. 

These  fatal  effects  seem  inherent  consequences  of 
Monasticism ;  its  votaries  could  not  but  degenerate 
from  their  lofty  and  sanctifying  purposes.  That  whieh 
in  one  generation  was  sublime  enthusiasm,  in  the  next 
became  sullen  bigotry,  or  sometimes  wrought  the  same 
individual  into  a  steru  forgetfulness  not  only  of  tlie  vices 
and  follies  but  of  all  the  more  generous  and  sacred 
feelings  of  humanity.  In  the  cieuobitic  insti- 
tutea  was  added  a  strong  corporate  spirit,  and 
a  blind  attachment  to  their  own  opinions,  which  were 
identified  with  religion  and  the  glory  of  God.  The 
monks  of  Nitria,  from  simple  and  harmless  enthusiasts, 
became  ferocious  bands  of  partisans ;  instead  of  remain- 
ing aloof  in  jealous  seclusion  from  the  factions  of  the 
rest  of  the  world,  they  rushed  down  armed  into  Alex- 
andria: what  they  considered  a  sacred  cause  inflamed 
and  warranted  a  ferocity  not  surpassed  by  the  turbulent 
and  blood-thirsty  rabble  of  that  city.  In  support  of  a 
favourite  doctrine  or  in  defence  of  a  popular  prelate. 
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they  did  not  consider  that  they  were  violating  tlieir  own 
firet  principles,  in  yielding  to  all  the  savage  patfBiona, 
and  mingling  in  the  bloody  strife  of  that  world  which 
they  had  abandoned. 

Total  seclusion  IVom  mankind  ia  as  dangerous  to 
eulighteiied  religion  as  to  ChiiBtian  charity.  We  might 
have  expected  to  find  among  those  who  separated  them- 
selves from  the  world,  t)  contemplate,  undis- 
turbed, the  nature  and  perfections  of  the  Deity, 
in  general,  the  purest  and  most  spiritual  notions  of  the 
t'odiiead.  Those  whose  primary  principle  was  dread  of 
the  corruption  of  matter  would  be  the  last  coarsely  to 
materialise  their  divinity.  But  those  who  could  elevata 
tlieir  thoughts  or  could  maintain  them  at  this  height, 
were  but  a  small  part  of  the  vast  numbers,  whom  the 
juany-mingled  motives  of  zeal,  superstition,  piety,  pride, 
emulation,  or  distaste  for  the  world,  led  into  the  desert. 
They  required  something  more  gross  and  palpable  than 
the  fine  and  subtle  coneeptiou  of  a  spiritual  being. 
Superatitiou,  not  content  with  crowding  the  brain  with 
imaginary  figments,  spread  its  darkening  mists  over  the 
Deity  himself. 

It  was  among  the  monks  of  Egypt  that  antliro[>omor- 
phism  assumed  its  most  vulgar  and  obstinate  form. 
They  would  not  be  persuaded  that  the  expressions  in 
the  sacred  writings  which  ascribe  human  acts,  and 
facidtiea,  and  passions  to  the  Deity  were  to  be  under- 
stood as  a  condescension  to  the  weakness  of  our  nature ; 
they  seemed  disposed  to  compensate  to  themselves  for 
the  loss  of  human  society  by  degrading  the  Deity,  whom 
they  professed  to  be  their  sole  companion,  to  the  like- 
iieea  of  man.  Imagination  could  not  maintain  its  flight, 
and  they  could  not  summon  reason,  which  they  smren- 
dcred  with  the  rest  of  their  dangerous  freedom,  to  supply 
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s;  and  generally  superstition  demanded  and 
jeived  the  same  implicit  and  resolute  obedience  as 
sligion  itself.  Once  having  humanised  the  Ueity,  they 
raid  not  be  weaned  from  the  object  of  their  worship. 
^e  great  cause  of  quarrel  betiveen  Theophilus,  the 
rchbishop  of  Alexundria.  and  the  monks  of  the  arl- 
itablishmeiitu,  was  his  vain  attempt  to  enlighten 
them  on  those  points  to  which  they  obstinately  adhered, 
B  the  vital  and  esHeutifil  part  of  their  faith. 

Pride,  moreover,  is  almost  the  necesaary  result  of  such 

l^flistinctious  as  the  monks  drew  between  themselves  and 
the  rest  of  mankind ;  and  prejudice  and  obstinacy  are 
the  natural  fruits  of  pride.  Once  having  embraced 
opinions,  however,  as  in  tliia  instance,  contrary  to  their 
primary  principles,  small  communities  are  wit-h  the 
utmost  difSeulty  uiduced  to  surrender  those  tenets  in 
which  they   support    and   strengthen   each   other    by 

kthe  general  cojicurrence.  The  anthropomorphism  of  the 
Egyptian  monks  resisted  alike  argument  and  authority. 
Jhe  bitter  and  desperate  remonstrance  of  the  aged 
Sempion,  when  he  was  forced  to  surrender  his  anthro- 
pomorphic notions  of  the  Deity, — "  You  have  deprived 
me  of  my  God," '  shows  net  merely  the  degraded  intel- 

tleetual  Btat«  of  the  monks  of  Egypt,  hut  the  incapacity 
^f  the  mass  of  mankind  to  keep  up  such  high-wrought 
and  imaginative  conceptions.  Enthusiasm  of  any  par- 
ticular kind  wastes  itself  as  soon  as  ita  votaries  become 
numerous.  It  may  hand  down  its  lamp  from  individunl 
to  individual  for  many  generations ;  but  when  it  would 
I  include  a  whole  section  of  society,  it  substitutes  some 
^e«'  incentive,  strong  party  or  corporate  feeling  habit. 
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aiivantftge,  or  thu  pride  of  exolusivenesi,  for  its  original 
disinterested  zenl;  and  cau  never  for  a.  long  period 
adhere  to  its  original  principles. 

The  effect  of  Monachism  on  Christianity,  and  on 
0"n"rni  society  at  large,  was  of  a  very  mingled  cha- 
SJ^£[^'™°'  rafter.  Its  aetual  influence  on  the  poptilation 
'^'"'"'*°"''  of  the  enapire  was  probably  not  considerable, 
and  would  scarcely  counterbalance  the  increase  arising 
out  of  the  superior  morality,  as  regards  sexual  inter- 
course, introduced  by  the  Christian  religion/  Some 
apprehensions,  indeed,  were  betrayed  on  tliia  point,  and 
whi.'n  the  opjwnents  of  Monachism  urged,  that  if  such 
principles  were  universally  admitted,  the  human  race 
would  come  to  an  end,  its  resolute  advocates  replied, 
that  the  Almighty,  if  necessary,  would  appoint  new 
means  for  the  propagation  of  mankind. 

The  withdrawal  of  so  much  ardour,  talent,  and  virtue 
On  poiiuoii  i"*''  seclusion,  which,  however  elevating  to  the 
iHtun.  individual,  became  altogether  unprofitable  to 
society,  might  be  considered  a  more  serious  objection. 
The  barren  world  could  ill  spare  any  active  or  inventJTo 


'  Tlnre  is  s  ourioni  passage  of  St. 

that,  in  tliose  regioos  io  which  ulibu; 

Ambrose  on   tba    point.     "Si    quii 

iniu-eased— or  whether  Egvpt,  theEiisl, 

Bnd  Afiica,  wcru  generally  more  pio- 

<luiB,  nbi    rauoB  virgines,    ibi   etiam 

lilJc  tlun   Italy.     The  oraertion  ihnt 

the  TOWS  of  virgibiiy  in  those  coun- 

stodiH  irabrior*.  ibi  numerum  quoque 

tiies  eiCMded  the  births  in  the  latter 

hominmn  ease  major™.    Dicitc,  qnao- 

is.  most  probably,  to  be  Ht  down  tu 

BiititheHB.     Compare  a  good  KuHf  ot 

Zumpt,   in   the    TraiiMctions  of    the 

Bartin  Acadaroj.  1840.  on  this  .nlject. 

pradeuot,  qu»m    illic  TirgiD»  ™i«^ 

He  oonfliides  that  Christianity  gene- 

(iiDtor."     We  «liould  wish  to  knov 
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mind.  Public  affairs,  at  tliis  disastrous  period,  de- 
manded the  beet  enei^es  which  could  be  combiued  from 
the  whole  Roman  empire  for  their  admmiHtration.  Thia 
dereliction  of  their  social  duties  by  so  many,  could  not 
but  leave  the  competition  more  open  to  the  base  aud 
unworthy ;  particularly  aa  the  actual  abandonment  of 
the  world,  aud  the  capability  of  ardent  enthusiasm,  in 
men  of  high  station,  or  of  commanding  intellect,  dis- 
played a  force  and  independence  of  character  which 
might,  it  should  seem,  have  rendered  important  active 
service  to  mankind.  If  barbarians  were  admitted  by  a 
perilous,  yet  inevitable  policy,  into  the  chief  military 
commands,  was  not  this  measure  at  least  hastened,  not 
merely  by  the  general  influence  of  Christianity,  which 
reluctantly  permitted  its  votaries  to  enter  into  the 
army,  but  still  more  by  Monachism,  which  withdrew 
them  altogether  into  religious  inactivity?  The  civil 
and  fiscal  departments,  and  especially  that  of  public 
education  conducted  by  salaried  professors,  might  also 
be  deprivetl  of  some  of  the  moat  eligible  and  useful 
candidates  for  employment.  At  a  time  of  such  acknow- 
ledged deficiency,  it  may  have  appeared  little  less  than 
treasonable  indifference  to  the  public  welfai-e,  to  break 
all  connection  with  mankind,  and  to  dwell  in  unsocial 
seclusion  entirely  on  individual  interests.  Such  might 
have  been  the  remonstrance  of  a  sober  and  dispassionate 
Pagan,*  and  in  part  of  those  few  more  rational  Christians, 
who  could  not  consider  the  rigid  monastic  Christianity 
as  the  original  religion  of  its  divine  founder. 

If,  indeed,  this  peaceful  enthusiasm  bad  counteracted 
any  general  outburst  of  patriotism,  or  left  vacant  or 
abandoned  to  worthless  candidates  posts  in  the  public 
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service  which  could  be  commanded  by  great  talente  an'J 
hononrahle  integrity,  Monachism  might  fairly  be  charged 
with  weakening  the  energies  and  deadening  the  resistance 
of  the  Roman  empire  to  ita  gathering  and  multiplying 
adversaries.  But  the  state  of  public  affairs  probably 
tended  more  to  the  growth  of  Monachism  than  MonacMsm 
to  the  disorder  and  disorganisation  of  public  affairs.  The 
partial  and  unjust  distribution  of  the  rewards  of  public 
service ;  the  nucertainty  of  distinction  in  any  career,  in 
which  success  entirely  depended  on  the  favouritism  and 
intrigne  within  the  narrow  circle  of  the  court;  the 
difficulty  of  emerging  to  eminence  under  a  despotism  by 
fair  and  honourable  means;  disgust  and  disappointment 
at  shghted  pretensious  and  baffled  hopes;  the  general 
and  apparently  hopeless  oppression  which  weighed  down 
all  mankind ;  the  total  extinction  of  the  generous  feel- 
ings of  freedom ;  the  conscious  decrepitude  of  the  human 
mind;  the  inevitable  conviction  that  its  productive 
energies  in  knowledge,  literature,  and  arts,  were  estinct 
and  effete,  and  that  every  path  was  preoccupied, — all 
these  concurrent  motives  might  naturally,  in  a  largo 
proportion  of  the  most  vigorous  and  useful  minds,  gene- 
rate  a  distaste  and  weariness  of  the  world.  Religion, 
then  almost  universally  dominant,  would  seize  on  this 
feeling,  and  enlist  it  in  her  service  :  it  would  avail  itself 
of,  not  produce,  the  despondent  determination  to  abandon 
somBoriig  an  ungrateful  world;  it  would  ennoble  and 
adnnuga.  g^jjij  jIjq  preconceived  motives  for  seclusion ; 
give  a  kind  of  conscious  grandeur  to  inactivity,  and 
substitute  a  dreamy  but  elevating  love  for  the  Deity  for 
contemptuous  misanthropy,  as  the  justification  for  the 
total  desertion  of  social  duty.  Monachism,  in  short, 
instead  of  precipitating  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire, 
by  enfeebling  in  any  great  degree  its  powers  of  resist- 
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once,  enabled  some  portion  of  mankind  to  escape  from 
the  feeling  of  shame  and  miaerj'.  Araid  the  irreme- 
diable evils  and  the  wretchedness  that  could  not  be 
averted,  it  waa  almost  a  social  benefit  to  raise  some  part 
of  mankind  to  a  state  of  serene  indifference,  to  render 
some  at  least  superior  to  the  general  calamities. 
Monachism,  indeed,  directly  secured  many  in  their 
isolation  from  all  domestic  ties,  from  that  worst  suffering 
iofiicted  by  barbarous  warfare,  the  sight  of  beloved 
females  outraged,  and  innocent  children  butchered.  In 
those  times,  the  man  was  happiest  who  had  least  to  lose, 

I  and  who  exposed  the  fewest  vulnerable  points  of  feeling 
or  sympathy.  The  natural  affections,  in  which,  in  ordi- 
nary times,  consists  the  best  happiness  of  man,  were  in 
those  days  such  perilous  indulgences,  that  he  who  was 
entirely  detached  from  them  embraced,  perhaps,  con- 
sidering temporal  views  alone,  the  most  prudent  course. 
The  solitary  couid  but  suffer  in  his  own  person ;  and 
though  oy  no  means  secure  in  his  sanctity  from  insult, 
or  even  death,  his  self-intiicted  privations  hardened  liim 
against  the  former,  his  high-wrought  enthusiasm  enabled 
him  to  meet  the  latter  with  calm  resignation :  he  had 
none  to  leave  whom  he  had  to  lament,  none  to  lament 
I  him  aff«r  hia  departure.  The  spoiler  who  fonnd  his 
way  to  his  secret  cell  was  baffled  by  his  poverty ;  and 
the  sword  which  cut  short  hia  days  but  shortened  his 
painful  pilgrimage  on  earth,  and  removed  him  at  once 
to  an  anticipated  lieaven.  With  what  different  feelings 
woald  he  behold,  in  his  poor,  and  naked,  and  solitary 
cell,  the  approach  of  the  blood-thirsty  barbarians,  from 
the  father  of  a  family,  in  his  splendid  palace,  or  his 
more  modest  and  comfortable  private  dwelling,  with  a 
wife  in  bis  arms,  whose  death  he  would  desire  to  see 
rather  than  that  worse  than  death  to  which  she  might 
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first  be  doomed  ia  his  presence ;  with  helpless  childrer. 
elinging  around  his  knees :  the  blessings  which  he  had 
enjoyed,  the  wealth  or  comfort  of  his  house,  the  beauty 
of  his  wife,  of  his  daughters,  or  even  of  his  sons,  being 
the  strongest  attraction  to  the  spoiler,  and  irritating 
more  violently  that  spoiler's  merciless  and  tmsparing. 
passions.  If  to  some  the  monastic  state  offered  a  refnge 
for  the  sad  remainder  of  their  bereaved  life,  others  may 
have  taken  warning  in  time,  and  with  deliberate  fore- 
thought refused  to  implicate  themselves  in  tender  con- 
nections, which  were  threatened  with  such  deplorable 
end.  Those,  who  secluded  themselves  from  domestic 
relations,  from  other  motives,  at  all  events,  were  secured 
from  such  miseries,  and  might  be  envied  by  those  who 
had  played  the  game  of  life  for  a  higher  stake  and  ven- 
tured on  its  purest  pleasures,  with  the  danger  of  incurring 
all  its  bitterest  reverses, 

Monachism  tended  powerfully  to  keep  up  the  vital 
ErtwionihH  enthusiasm  of  Christianity.  Allusion  has  been 
^^^^  made  to  its  close  connection  with  the  conver- 
'™"^-  sion  both  of  the  Roman  and  the  Barbarian; 

and  to  the  manner  in  which,  from  its  settlement  in  some 
retiredPagan  district,  it  gradually  disseminated  the  faith, 
and  sometimes  the  industrious,  always  the  moral,  influ- 
ence of  Christianity  through  the  neighbourhood  in  a 
gi'adually  expanding  circle.  Its  peaceful  colonies,  within 
the  frontier  of  Barbarism,  slowly  but  uninterruptedly 
Bubdued  the  fierce  or  indolent  savages  to  the  rehgion  of 
Christ  and  the  manners  and  habits  of  civilisation.  But 
its  internal  influence  was  uot  less  visible,  immediate, 
and  inexhaustible.  The  more  extensive  dissemination 
of  Christianity  naturally  weakened  its  authority.  When 
the  small  primitive  assembly  of  the  Christians  grew  into 
an  oniversal  church;  when  the  village,  tiie  town,  the 
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^H  city,  the  province,  the  empire,  became  in  outward  form 
^V  and  profession  Christian,  the  practical  Heatlienism  only 
retired  to  ytork  more  silently  and  imperceptibly  into  the 
Chrbtian  system.     The  wider  the  circle,  the  fainter 
the  line  of  distinction  from  the   surrounding   waters. 
Small  societies  have  a  kind  of  self-acting  principle  of  con- 
seryation  within.     Mutual  inspection  generates  mutual 
awe ;  the  generous  rivalry  in  religious  attainment  keeps 
up  regularity  in  attendance  on  the  sacred  institutions, 
and  at  least  propriety  of  demeanour.     Such  small  com- 
munities may  be  disturbed  by  religious  faction,  but  are 
^^l    long  before  they  degenerate  into  unchristian  licentious- 
^^H  ness  or  languish  into  religious  apathy.     But  when   a 
^^M  large  proportion  of  Christians  received  the  faith  as  an 
^^K  inheritance  from  their  fathers  rather  than  from  personal 
^^B  conviction ;    when  hosts  of  deserters  from   Paganism 
^^ft  passed  over  into  the  opposite  camp,  not  because  it  was 
^^B-the  best,  but  because  it  was  the  most  flourishing  cause ; 
^^B  it  became  inexpedient,  as  well  as  impossible,  to  maintain 
^^V  the  severer  discipline  of  former  times.     But  Monachism 
was  constantly  reorganising  small  societies,  in  which  the 
bond  of  aggregation  was  the  common  religious  fervour, 
in  which  emulation  continually  kept  up  the  excitement, 
I  and   mutual  vigilance   exercised  unresisted   authority. 

■  The  exaggeration  of  their  religious  sentiments  was  at 
I  once  the  tenure  of  their  existence  and  the  guarantee  for 

■  tiieir  perpetuity.  Men  would  never  be  wanting  to  enrol 
■themselves  in  their  ranks,  and  their  constitution  pre- 
1  vented  them  from  growing  to  an  unmanageable  size. 
I  When  one  establishment  or  institution  wore  out,  another 
I  was  sure  to  spring  up.  The  republics  of  Monachism 
I- were  constantly  reverting  to  tlieir  first  principles,  and 
I  undergoing  a  vigorous  and  thorough  reformation.  Thiis, 
I  tliroughout  the  whole  of  Christian  history,  until,  or  even 
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after,  the  Reformation,  within  the  church  of  Eome,  wa 
find  either  new  inonastic  orders  lising,  or  the  old  re- 
modelled and  regulated  by  the  zeal  of  some  ardent 
enthiisiiist.  The  associatory  principle,  that  great  political 
and  religious  engine  which  is  either  the  conaervative  or 
the  dcstrnctive  power  in  every  period  of  society,  was.' 
constantly  embracing  a  certain  number  of  persona 
devoted  to  a  common  end ;  and  tlie  ucw  sect,  distin- 
guished by  some  peculiar  budge  of  dresa,  of  habit,  or 
of  monastic  rule,  re-embodied  some  of  the  fervour  of 
primitive  Christianity,  and  awakened  the  growing 
lethargy,  by  the  example  of  unusual  austerities  or  rare 
and  exemplary  activity  in  the  dissemination  of  the 
faith. 

The  beneficial  tendency  of  this  constant  formation  ctf 
young  and  vigorous  societies  in  the  bosom  of  Christianity 
was  of  more  importance  in  the  times  of  desolation  and 
confusion  which  impended  over  the  Eoman  empire.  In 
this  respect,  likewise,  their  lofty  pretensions  insureil 
their  utility.  Where  reason  itself  was  about  to  be  in 
abeyance,  rational  religion  would  have  had  but  little 
chance:  it  would  have  commanded  no  respect.  Chris- 
tianity, in  its  primitive  simple  and  unassuming  form,, 
might  have  imparted  its  holiness,  and  peace,  and  hap* 
piness,  to  retired  familie.'*,  whether  in  the  city  or  the 
province,  but  its  modest  and  retiring  dignity  would  hav» 
made  no  impression  on  the  general  tone  and  character 
of  society.  There  was  sometliing  in  the  seclusion 
of  religious  men  from  mankind,  in  their  standing  aloof 
from  the  rest  of  the  world,  calculated  to  impress  bar- 
barous minds  with  a  feeling  of  their  peculiar  sanctity. 
The  less  they  we-a  like  to  ordinary  men,  the  more,  in 
the  ordinary  estimation,  tliey  were  approximated  to  the 
divinity.     At  all   events,  this   apparently  brond   and 
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manifest  evidence  of  their  religions  sincerity  would  be 
more  impresaiTe  to  unreasoning  minds  than  the  habits 
of  the  clergy,  which  approached  more  nearly  to  those  of 
the  common  laity.'' 

_The  influence  of  this  continual  rivalry  of  another 
sacred,  though  not  decidedly  sacei-dotal  class,  maufncs  m 
upon  tlie  secular  clergy,  led  to  important  *^'^^- 
results.  We  may  perhaps  ascribe  to  the  constant 
presence  of  Monachism  the  continuance  and  the  final 
rec»^;nition  of  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  the  vital  prin- 
ciple of  the  ecclesiastical  power  in  the  middle  agea. 
Without  the  powerful  direct  support  which  they  received 
from  the  monastic  orders ;  without  the  indirect  anthority 
over  the  minds  of  men  which  flowed  from  their  example, 
and  inseparably  connected,  in  the  popular  mind,  superior 
sanctity  with  the  renunciation  of  marriage,  the  ambitious 
Popes  would  never  have  been  able,  particularly  in  the 
north,  to  part  the  clergy  by  this  strong  line  of  demarca- 
tion from  the  profane  laity,  Aa  it  was,  it  required  the 
most  vigorous  and  cantinued  effort  to  establish,  by 
ecclesiastical  regulation  and  papal  power,  that  i„  pn,n„oni 
which  was  no  longer  in  accordance  with  the  '^"^^■ 
religious  sentiments  of  the  clergy  themselves.  The 
general  practice  of  marriage,  or  of  a  kind  of  legahaed 
concubinage,  among  the  northern  clergy,  showed  the  ten- 
dency, if  it  bad  not  been  thus  counteracted  by  the 
riral  order,  and  by  the  dominant  eeelesia^tical  pohcy  of 

^  The  monks  were  origiunlij  liy-  tulmirBtioD  of  tlidr  fullower».    Theinu 

gradiLalt^  has  colledfd  witb  considerable  labour 

B  Wftre  attached  to  Ihe  Tnona^  a  long  liat  of  the  more  celehi'ytcd  pi'e- 
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the  Church,'  But  it  is  impossible  to  calculate  the  eft'oft 
of  that  complete  blending  up  of  the  clergj-  with  the  rest 
of  the  eonuQunity  which  would  probably  hare  ensued 
from  the  gradual  abrog'ation  of  this  single  distinction  at 
this  juncture.  The  interests  of  their  order,  in  men  con- 
nected with  the  community  by  the  ordinary  social  ties, 
would  hove  been  secondary  to  their  own  personal  ad- 
vancement, or  that  of  their  families.  They  would  have 
ceased  to  be  a  peculiar  and  separate  caste,  and  sunk 
down  into  the  common  penury,  rudeness,  and  ignorance. 
Their  influence  would  be  closely  connected  with  their 
wealth  and  dignity,  which,  of  course,  on  the  other  hand^^ 
would  tend  to  augment  their  influence;  but  that  corpg^B 
rate  ambition  which  induced  them  to  consider  the  cause 
of  their  order  as  their  own  ;  that  desire  of  riches,  whidi 
wore  tlie  honorable  appearance  of  personal  disiutei-ested- 
nesa,  and  zeal  for  the  splendour  of  religion,  could  not 
have  existed  but  in  a  class  completely  insulated  from 
the  common  feelings  and  interests  of  the  community. 
Individual  members  of  the  ciei^  might  have  become 
wealthy,  and  obtained  authoiity  over  the  ignorant 
herd,  but  there  would  have  been  no  opuleut  and 
powerful  Church,  acting  with  vigorous  unity,  and  ar- 
ranged in  simultaneous  hostility  agamst  Barbarism  and 
Paganism. 

Our  histoiy  must  hereafter  trace  tlie  connection  of 
the  independence  and  separate  eiistenee  of  the  clergy 
with  the  maintenance  and  the  authority  of  Christianity- 
But  even  as  conservators  of  the  lingering  i-emains  of 
iwience,  arts,  and  lettere,  as  the    sole  order  to  which 
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some  kind  of  intellectual  education  waa  necessary,  when 
knowledge  was  a  distinction  which  alone  eommanded 
respect,  the  clergy  were,  not  without  advantage,  secured 
by  their  celibacy  from  the  cares  and  toib  of  social  life. 
In  this  respect,  Monachism  acted  in  two  ways ;  as  iteeii' 
the  moBt  efficient  guardian  of  what  was  most  worth  pre- 
serving in  the  older  civilisation,  and  as  preventing, 
partly  by  emulation,  partly  by  this  enforcement  of 
celibacy,  the  secular  clergy  from  degenerating  univer- 
sally into  that  state  of  total  ignorance  which  prevailed 
among  them  in  some  quarters. 

It  is  impossible  to  survey  Monachism  in  its  general 
influeace,  from  the  earliest  period  of  its  inlerworkiiig 
into  Christianity,  without  being  aatonished  and  perplexed 
with  its  diametrically  opposite  effects.  Here,  it  is  the 
undoubted  parent  of  the  blindest  ignorance  and  the  n'.osi 
lerocious  bigotry,  sometimes  of  the  most  debasing  licen- 
tiousness ;  there,  the  guardian  of  learning,  the  author  of 
civilisation,  the  propagator  of  humble  and  peaceful 
religion.  To  the  dominant  spirit  of  Monachism  may  be 
ascribed  some  part  at  least  of  the  gross  superstition  and 
moral  inefliciency  of  the  church  in  the  Byzantine  em- 
pire ;  to  the  same  spirit  much  of  the  salutary  authority 
of  Western  Christianity,  its  constant  aggressions  on 
bai'barism,  and  its  connection  with  the  Latin  literature. 
Yet  neither  will  the  different  genius  of  the  East  and 
West  account  for  this  contradictory  operation  of  the 
monastic  spirit  in  the  two  divisions  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire. If  human  nature  was  degraded  by  the  filth  and 
fanatic  self-torture,  the  callous  apathy,  and  the  occa- 
aiona!  sanguinary  violence,  of  the  Egyptian  or  Syrian 
monk,  yet  the  monastic  retreat  sent  forth  ita  Basils  and 
, -Chrysostoms,  who  seemed  to  have  braced  their  strrag 
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intellects  by  the  air  of  the  desert.  Tlieu:  intrepid  and 
diaiDtereeted  devotion,  to  their  great  cause,  the  complete 
concentration  of  their  whole  faculties  on  the  advance- 
ment of  Christianity,  seemed  strengthened  by  this  entire 
detachment  from  mankind. 

Nothing  can  be  conceived  more  apparently  opposed 
to  the  designs  of  the  God  of  nature,  and  to  the  mild 
and  beneficent  spirit  of  Christianity;  nothing  more 
hostile  to  the  dignity,  the  interests,  the  happiness,  and 
the  intellectual  and  moral  perfection  of  man,  tlion  the 
monk  afflicting  himself  with  unnecessary  pain,  and 
tiirilling  his  soul  with  causeless  fears ;  confined  to  a  dull 
routine  of  religious  duties,  jealously  watching,  and  pro- 
scribing every  emotion  of  plcHaure  as  a  sin  against  the 
benevolent  Deity ;  dreading  knowledge  as  an  impious 
departure  from  the  becoming  humility  of  man. 

On  the  other  hand,  what  generous  or  lofty  mind  can 
refuse  to  acknowledge  the  grandeur  of  that  superiority 
to  all  the  cares  and  passions  of  mortality ;  the  I'eUcity  of 
that  state  which  is  removed  far  above  the  fears  or  the 
necessities  of  life ;  that  sole  passion  of  admiration  and 
love  of  the  Deity,  which  no  doubt  was  attained  by  some 
of  tlie  purer  and  more  imaginative  enthusiasts  of  the 
cell  or  the  cloister?  Who  still  more  will  dare  to  depre- 
ciate that  heroism  of  Cliristian  bcnevoleuce,  which 
underwent  this  self-denial  oi'  the  lawfid  enjoyments  and 
domestic  charities  of  which  it  had  neither  extinguished 
the  desire,  nor  subdued  the  regret — not  from  the  slavish 
fear  of  displeasing  the  Deity,  or  the  selfish  ambition 
of  personal  perfection — but  fram  the  genuine  desire  of 
advancing  the  temporal  and  eternal  improvement  of 
mankind;  of  imparting  the  moral  amelioration  and 
spiritual  hope:!  of  Christianity  to  the  wretched  and  th«. 
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^B  barbaroua ;  of  being  the  messengers  of  ChristiaQ  faiih, 
■^  tuid  the  ministers  of  Cliristian  charity,  to  the  Heathen, 
whether  in  creed  or  in  character  ? 

We  return  from  this  long,  but  not  unnecessary,  digres- 
sion, to  the  life  of  Jerome,  the  great  advocate  uf,  ^f 
of  Monachism  in  the  West.  Jerome  began  ■'"™"- 
and  closed  his  career  as  a  monk  of  Palestine :  he  at- 
tained, he  aspired  to,  no  dignity  in  the  church.  Though 
ordained  a  presbyter  against  hia  will,  he  escaped  the 
episcopal  dignity  which  was  forced  upon  his  distin- 
guished contemporaries.  He  left  to  Ambrose,  to  Chry- 
tsostom,  and  to  Augustine,  the  authority  of  office,  and 
ITBS  content  with  the  lower,  but- not  less  extensive  in- 
fluence of  personal  communication,  or  the  effect  of  iiis 
writings.  After  having  passed  his  youth  in  hterary 
studies  in  Home,  and  in  travelling  throughout  the  West, 
he  visited  Palestine,  During  his  voyage  to  the  East, 
he  surveyed  some  great  cities,  and  consulted  their 
libraries;  he  was  received  in  Cyprus  by  the  Bishop 
Epiphanius.  In  Syria,  he  plunged  at  once  into  the 
severest  austerities  of  asceticism.  I  have  already  in- 
serted the  hvely  description  of  the  inward  struggles  and 
agonies  which  tried  him  during  hia  first  retreat  in  the 
Arabian  desert. 

But  Jerome  had  other  trials  peculiar  to  himself.    It 
was  not  so  much  the  indulgence  of  the  coarser  Tnain  i 
passions,  the  lusls  and  ambition  of  the  world,  buratnu. 
which  distressed  his  religious  sensibiUties,'*  it  was  the 
nobler  and  more  intellectual  part  of  his  being  which 
i^waa  endangered  by  the  fond  reminiscences  of  his  former 


■  Jerome  ttji, — "  Pnma  est  lir- 1  ingenooualy  confesses  timt  he  could 
iiitAS  k  Datirit&te ;  HcoDdn  vir-  only  boaat  oFthe  second.  Epitt-  sit. 
loltm    k    erounda    nalivilatt ;"    he  [  ir.  p.  343;  Oper.  ir.  p.  459. 
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(lays.  He  began  to  question  the  lawfulness  of  those 
literary  studies  whioh  had  been  the  delight  of  his 
youth.  He  had  brought  with  him,  his  sole  companions, 
besides  the  sacred  books  of  his  religion,  the  great  masters 
111'  poetry  and  philosophy,  of  Greek  and  Latin  style ;  and 
the  magic  of  Plato's  and  Cicero's  language,  to  liis  refined 
and  fastidious  ear,  made  the  sacred  writings  of  Christi- 
iinity,  OD  which  he  was  intently  fixed,  appear  rude  and 
Hisd»Hiiai  barbarous.  In  his  retreat  in  Bethlehem  he 
9>Qdi«.  jjg^^  undertaken  the  stiidy  of  Hebrew,"  as  a 
severe  occupation  to  withdraw  liim  from  those  impure 
and  worldly  thoughts  which  his  austerities  had  not 
entirely  subdued ;  and  in  the  weary  liours  when  he  was 
disgusted  with  his  difficult  task,  he  could  not  re&ain 
from  recurring,  as  a  solace,  to  his  fayourite  authors. 
But  even  this  indulgence  alarmed  his  jealous  conscience ; 
though  he  fasted  before  he  opened  his  Cicero,  his  mind 
dwelt  with  too  intense  delight  on  the  language  of  the 
orator ;  and  the  distaste  with  which  he  passed  from  the 
musical  periods  of  Plato  to  the  verses  of  the  Prophets, 
of  which  his  ear  had  not  yet  perceived  the  harmony, 
and  his  Roman  taste  had  not  perhaps  imbibed  the  full 
sublimity,  appeared  to  him  as  an  impious  offence  against 
his  religion."  The  inward  struggles  of  his  mind  threw 
him  into  a  fever,  he  was  thought  to  be  dead,  and  in  the 
lethargic  dream  of  his  distempered  imagination,  he 
thought  that  he  beheld  himself  before  the  throne  of  the 


et  stridentia  an^Iaque   ^erba   mt 

Epist.  icv.  ad  Ruslicura,  p.  774, 

Prophatas  I^oe  aafiatan,  set 
hoirelHt  JDcultua.  (^sat.  iviii. 
Eustoch.  tr.  f.  43. 


qui  ei  Hebtajs  ctediderat,  me  in  dis- 
eipllnani  dedi  uL  poet  QuinUlisal 
ncaoiba,  gisYitatemque  FroatooLt,  et 
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great  Judge,  before  the  brightness  of  which  he  dared 
not  lift  up  hia  eyes,  "Who  art  thou?"  demanded  the 
awful  Toice. — "  A  Chriatian,"  answered  the  trembling 
Jerome."  "'Tia  false,"  sternly  replied  the  voice,  "thou 
art  no  Christian,  thou  art  a  Ciceronian,  Where  the 
treasure  is,  there  is  the  heart  also."  Yet,  however 
the  scrupulous  conscience  of  Jerome  might  tremble  at 
this  profane  admixture  of  sacred  and  heathen  studies, 
he  was  probably  qualified  in  a  high  degree  by  tliia  veiy 
discordant  collision  of  opposite  tastes  for  one  of  the 
great  services  which  he  was  to  render  to  Christianity. 
No  writer,  without  that  complete  mastery  over  the 
Latin  language,  which  could  only  be  attained  by  con- 
stant familiarity  with  ite  best  models,  could  so  have 
harmonised  its  genius  with  the  foreign  elements  whicli 
were  to  be  mingled  with  it,  as  to  produce  the  vivid  and 
glowing  style  of  the  Vulgate  Bible.  That  this  is  far 
removed  from  the  purity  of  Tnlly,  no  one  will  question  : 
r  shall  hereafter  consider  more  at  length  its  genius  and 
its  influence ;  but  we  may  conjecture  what  would  have 
been  the  harsh,  jarring,  and  inharmonious  discord  of 
ihe  opposing  elements,  if  the  translator  had  only  been 
conversant  with  tlie  African  Latinity  of  Tertullian, 
or  the  elaborate  obscurity  of  writers  like  Ammianus 
Marcellinus. 

Jerome  could  not,  in  the  depths  of  hia  retreat,  or  in 
the  absorbing  occupation  of  his  studies,  escape  being 


■   luWrim     parantur    eiequis,    et  i 

ritolis  anime;   calon  tato   (rigescente  : 

jam  corppre,  in   solo  tuntum  tepente  i 

piiMuulo,   paljHtab&t:    quum   subitb  i 

mptus  in  tpirilu.  ad  tribunal  jiiilids  i 
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;atU8  de  coniiitions,  Chriitinnum 
mx  respoodi.  £(  ills  qui  pre- 
Bbat  msrtuis  ait,  Ciceronisnue  n, 

a,  ibi  el  cor  fuwn.    Ad  EoslHh. 
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involved  in  those  controversies  which  distracted  the 
([,j„„B,  Eastern  churches,  and  penetrated  to  the  cell  of 
''™"-  the  remotest  anchorite.     He  returned  to  the 

West  to  avoid  the  restless  polemics  of  his  brother  monks. 
On  hia  return  to  Kome,  the  fame  of  his  piety  and 
talents  commended  him  to  the  eoniidence  of  the  Pope 
Damasus,"  by  whom  he  was  employed  in  the  most  im- 
portant afl'airs  of  the  lloman  see.  But  either  the 
MoMiiijof  influence  or  the  opinions  of  Jerome  escited 
ciMKT.  the  jealousy  of  the  Boman  clergy,  whose  vicea 

Jerome  paints  in  no  softened  colours.  We  almost,  in 
this  contest,  behold  a  kind  of  prophetic  prelude  to  the 
perpetual  strife,  which  has  existed  in  almost  all  ages. 
between  the  secular  and  regular  clergy,  the  hierarchictil 
and  monastic  spirit.  Though  the  monastic  opinions  and 
practices  wei-e  by  no  means  unprecedented  in  Italy 
(they  had  been  iirst  introduced  by  Athanasius  in  hia 
flight  from  Egj-pt) ;  though  they  were  maintained  by 
Ambrose,  and  practised  by  some  recluses;  yet  the 
pomp,  the  wealth,  and  the  authority  of  the  Boman 
ecclesiastics,  which  is  described  by  the  concurrent  testi- 
mony of  the  Heathen  historian''  and  the  ChnBtian 
Jerome,  would  not  humbly  brook  the  greater  popularity 
of  these  severer  doctrines,  nor  patiently  submit  to  the 
estrangement  of  some  of  their  more  opulent  and  distin- 
guished proseljtes,  particularly  among  the  females. 
Jerome  admita,  indeed,  with  specious,  but  doubtful 
humility,  the  inferiority  of  the  unordained  monk  to  the 
ordained  priest.  The  clergy  were  the  successors  of 
the  Apoetles ;  their  lijB  could  make  the  body  of  Christ ; 
they  had  the  keys  of  heaven,  until  the  day  of  judgement; 
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they  wore  the  shepherds,  the  mouks  only  paii  of  the 
flock.  Yet  the  clergy,  no  doubt,  had  the  sagacity  to 
foresee  the  dangerous  rival,  as  to  influence  and  autho- 
rity, which  was  rising  up  in  Christian  society.  The 
igreat  object  of  contention  now  was  the  command  over 
the  high-bom  and  wealthy  females  of  Rome,  iebmom 
Jerome,  in  his  advice  to  the  clergy,  cautiously  or  Koine. 
warns  them  against  the  danger  of  female  intimacy.' 
He,  however,  either  considered  himself  secure,  or  under 
'Some  peculiar  privilege,  or  justified  by  the  prospect  of 
ter  utility,  to  suspend  his  laws  on  his  own  behalf. 
He  became  a  kind  of  confessor,  he  dlrectwl  the  sacred 
studies,  he  overlooked  the  religious  conduct  of  more 
than  one  of  tbese  pious  ladies.  The  ardour  and  vehe- 
mence with  which  his  ascetic  opinions  were  embraced, 
and  the  more  than  usually  familiar  intercourse  with 
matrons  and  virgins  of  rank,  may  perhaps  have  offended 
the  pride,  if  not  the  propriety,  of  Roman  manners.  The 
more  temperate  and  rational  of  the  clergy,  in  their  turn, 
may  have  thought  the  zeal  with  which  these  female 
converts  of  Jerome  were  prepared  to  follow  their  teacher 
to  the  Holy  Land,  by  no  means  a  safe  precedent ;  they 
may  have  taken  alarm  at  the  unusual  fervour  of  Ian- ' 
guage  with  which  female  ascetics  were  celebrated  an 
united,  by  the  nuptial  tie,  to  Clirist,'  and  exhorted,  in 


'  Epixt.  ad  Hcliodonim.  p.  10. 

■  Sm  the  Kpiitle  ad  Eratochiam. 
Tbs  whole  of  Uit>  lettfr  li  s  xii^ulflr 
union  of  religioiu  eainei 
what,  b>  modern  Cnling,  w 
(tnnge  indelicaeir  If  not  ii 
■jxl  (till  (tranger  liberty 
iKDgiuige  of  Sd-ipture.  Ui 
aj    that   Eustochiiiin    wiu 


irginity; — "Quo  .  , . priniR Romtuia 
rlHs  lirgo  nofaiUa  eote  cspisti."  Hf 
lye,  how«VBr,  of  Murella, — "  Svlla 
I  tempore  nobilinm  Tixmiiiaram 
DVerst  KoniA  propOMtum  mooncba- 
im,  nee  aodebat  propter  i«i  novilalem, 
;DoininiiiEuin.  ut  tum  putabatur,  tt 

larudlie  Spilajjh,  p.  7S0. 
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the  glowing  imaf^ery  of  the  Song  of  Solomon,  to  devote 
theuiBelveB  to  tlieir  epiritual  spouse.  They  were  the 
Itridea  of  (Jhrist ; — Christ,  worshipped  by  angels  in 
lieaven,  ought  to  have  angels  to  worship  him  on  earth.' 
W'ith  regard  to  Jerome  and  his  high-born  friends,  their 
suspicions  were,  doubtlesa,  unjust. 

It  is  singular,  indeed,  to  contrast  the  different  de- 
cimnictar  of  scriptious  of  the  female  aristocracy  of  Kome 
femai™.  at  the  various  periods  of  her  history;  the 
secluded  and  digniSed  matrons,  the  Volumniaa  or  Cor- 
nelias, employed  in  household  duties,  and  educating  with 
wevere  discipline,  for  the  military  and  civil  service  of 
the  state,  her  future  consuls  and  dictators ;  the  gorgeous 
luxury,  the  almost  incredible  profligacy,  of  the  later 
(lays  of  the  republic  and  of  the  empire,  the  Julias  and 
Messalinas,  so  darkly  coloured  by  the  satirists  of  the 
times;  the  active  charity  and  the  stern  austerities  of 
the  Paulas  and  Euatochiums  of  the  present  period.  It 
was  not,  in  general,  the  severe  and  lofty  Roman  matron 
of  the  age  of  Roman  virtue  whom  Christianity  induced 
tu  abandon  her  domestic  duties,  and  that  highest  of  all 
duties  to  her  eonntry,  the  bringing  up  of  noble  and 
virtuous  citizens ;  it  was  the  soft,  and  at  the  same  time, 
the  savage  female,  who  united  the  incongruous,  but  too 
I'requently  reconciled,  vices  of  sensuahty  and  cruelty ; 
the  female,  whom  the  facility  of  divorce,  if  she  abstained 
from  less  lawful  indulgence,  enabled  to  gratify  in  a 
more  decent  manner  her  inconstant  passions ;  who  had 
been  inured  from  her  most  tender  age,  not  merely  to 
theatrical  shows  of  questionable  modesty,  hut  to  the 


■  [n  Jflmme'i  larger  hiWrpntation  |  apoure.  Tberg  a  aat  ttmteatx,  i 
nl'Solanian'sSaB;(BdT.  JoriiL  p.  171)  aver,  in  the  letter  to  Euslodiiun 
i«  a  rsr;  Buriou  aivl  wbimsical  psii- 1  blasphemouilf  indecent  that  it  i 
vi^,  aUuding  (D  'ite  Saviour  «i  the  I  not  be  qualed  eren  in  Latin,  p.  3'- 
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bloody  scenes  of  the  arena,  giving  the  signal  perhaps 
with  her  own  delicate  hand  for  the  mortal  blow  to  the 
exhausted  gladiator.  We  behold  with  wonder,  not  un- 
mixed with  admiration,  women  of  the  same  race  and 
city  either  forswearing  from  their  earliest  youth  all 
interconrse  with  men,  or  preserving  tbe  state  of  widow- 
hood with  irreproachable  dignity ;  devoting  their  wealth 
to  the  founiiation  of  hospitals,  and  their  time  to  reli- 
gious duties  and  active  benevolence.  These  monastic 
sentiments  were  carried  f«  that  excess  which  seemed 
from  the  Eoman  character.  At  twelve 
i  old,  the  young  Asella  devoted  herself  to  God : 
from  that  time  she  had  never  conversed  with  a  man ; 
her  knees  were  as  hard  as  a  camel's,  by  constant  genu- 

t  flexion  and  prayer."  Paula,  the  fervent  dis- 
ciple of  Jerome,  after  devoting  the  wealth  of 
an  ancient  and  opulent  house  to  charitable  uses,^  to  the 
impoverishment  of  her  own  children,  deserted  her  family. 
Har  infant  son  and  her  marriageable  daughter  watched, 
with  entreating  looks,  her  departure ;  she  did  not  even 
turn  her  head  away  to  hide  her  maternal  tears,  but 
lifted  up  her  unmoistened  eyes  to  heaven,  and  continued 
her  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land.     Jerome  celebrates 
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thU  sacrifice  oi  the  holiest  charities  of  life  as  tho  height 
of  female  religious  heroism,' 

Tlie  vehement  and  haughty  temper  of  Jerome  was 
cuotro'cnflM  ^°^  softeBed  by  his  monaBtic  austerities,  nor 
i.ijframe,  hiimbled  by  the  severe  proscription  of  the 
gentler  affections.  His  life,  in  the  capital  and  in  the 
deaert,  was  one  long  warfare.  After  the  death  of  his 
friend  and  pi-otector,  Damasus,  the  growing  hostility  of 
the  clergy,  not  with  standing  the  attachment  of  his  dis- 
ciples, rendered  his  residence  in  Rome  disagreeable. 
Nor  was  the  peace  of  the  monastic  life  his  reward  for 
Rji^iio  his  zealous  exertions  in  its  cau(ie.  He  retired 
twesiiDe.  ^Q  Palestine,  where  he  passed  tlie  rest  of  his 
days  in  religious  studies,  and  in  polemic  disputes. 
wherever  any  dissentient  from  the  doctrine  or  the 
practice  of  the  dominant  Christianity  ventured  to  express 
his  opinions,  Jerome  launched  the  thunders  of  his  inter- 
dict from  his  cell  at  Bethlehem.  No  one  was  more 
perpetually  involved  in  controversy,  or  opposed  with 
greater  rancour  of  personal  hostility,  than  this  earnest 
advocate  of  unworldly  religious  seclusion.  He  was 
engaged  in  a  vehement  dispute  with  St,  Augustine  on 


r  It  b  a   pai*ige  of  coiisjilenible  '  Chiisti  proluret  Hncillnin Hue 

beaatj  : — Dessnditnd  ponum.fnilie,  |  contra  Ju^a  natune  plena  fid«  pate- 

o^DBtJi,  nffinlbus,  «t  (qaod  his  m^m  bntnr,  imo  gaudeun  animua  appeieUit. 

«t)    liberis    prowqneDtibaB,    et    de-  KpUaph,  Pnulic  UTi. 

nuntiiBuinm  mstrein  pittal*   vinoere         This  was  ber  fpilaph  r— 

cupiantiiius.  Jam  («rbita   en  nr,  ^gp,j|,  u,p,,„„,  prj,jgj  ^j^  ^pn,rj,„„  P 

et   remotum   <lucta   nans    in    aUam  Huspiuiin]  ivuln  ai.  obIisUi  irgiu  ie- 

orotrabeliatur.     Parvus  Toiotius  top-  _    motls. 

pliers    nuuiLii     teuSebat     in     Uttora.  tfjinqntS^ 

RufiEa,  jam  nobilij,  nt  suas  eip«lai*t  DirtiiK.  iwtBLtm,  B*iliHJi«ni(e  mnilliiiT 

nuptuis,  UcaiB  fletibns  olnecnbat,  et  HU  ptBHrw  taum,  Chriila  atqne  hhr  m jv 

umea  U1&  hceoi  ad   nelum    oculos,  ilcaHoEl 

pietalera   in   fillo*,    pietale   in    Dsiim  dwt.  ^^ 

•upetaiu,    tiesckbat     se     inattan    ut 
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the  difference  between  St,  Peter  and  St,  Paul.  But 
his  repose  was  most  embittered  by  the  acrimonioua  and 
obstinate  contest  with  Riifinus,  which  was  rather  a  per- 
sonal than  a  polemic  strife. 

In  one  controversy,  Chrsstendom  acknowledged  and 
hailed  him  as  lier  champion.  Jovinian  and  jo,iniaaiDd 
Vigilantius  are  involved  in  the  dark  list  of  vigUunim. 
heretics ;  but  then-  error  appears  to  have  been  that  of 
unwisely  attempting  to  stem  the  current  of  popular 
Christian  opinion,  rather  than  any  departure  from  the 
important  doctrines  of  Christianity.  They  were  pre- 
mature Protestants ;  they  endeavoured,  with  vain  and 
ill-timed  efforts,  to  arrest  the  encroaching  spirit  of  Mo- 
nachism,  which  had  now  enslaved  the  whole  of  Chris- 
tianity ; '  they  questioned  the  superior  merit  of  eehbacy ; 
they  protested  against  the  growing  worship  of  relics," 
Their  effect  upon  the  dominant  sentiment  of  the  times 
may  be  estimated  by  the  language  of  wratli,  bittemeBS, 
contempt,  and  abhorrence,  with  which  Jerome  assails 
these  botd  men,  who  thus  presumed  to  encounter  the 
spirit  of  theii  age.  The  four  points  of  Jovinian's  heresy, 
were, — 1st,  that  virgins  had  no  higher  merit,  unless 
superior  in  their  good  works,  tlian  widows  and  married 
women ;  2nd,  that  there  was  no  distinction  of  meats ; 
3rd,  that  those  who  had  been  baptized  in  full  iaith. 


tmnjm.   ndv.  Tigilanlium,    p. 

de   I'EglisB    Unirertdle."      Tom.    v. 

p.  378. 

I    hBTe    purposely,    lat  I   shoolii 

irtimed   was    thg    attempt   of 

overatrain  the  PrBleatantkm  of  \hae 
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their  tenets  from   Kleurj,  perliapa  the 
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would  not  be  OTercome  by  the  Devil ;  and  4th,  that 
those  who  had  preserved  ths  grace  of  baptism  would 
meet  with  an  equal  reward  in  heaven.  This  last  clause 
was  perhaps  a  corollary  from  the  first,  as  the  panegyrists 
of  virginity  uniformly  claimed  a  higher  place  in  heaven 
for  the  immaculate  than  for  those  who  had  been  polluted 
by  marriage.  To  those  doctrines  Vigilantius  added,  if 
possible,  more  hated  tenets.  He  condemned  the  respect 
paid  to  the  martyrs  and  their  relics ;  he  questioned  the 
miracles  performed  at  their  tombs ;  he  condemned  the 
lighting  lamps  before  them  as  a  Pagan  superstition; 
he  rejected  the  intercession  of  the  saints;  he  blamed 
the  custom  of  sending  alms  to  Jerusalem,  and  the  selling 
all  property  to  give  it  to  the  poor ;  he  asserted  that  it 

I  was  better  to  keep  it  and  distribute  its  revenues  in 

charity ;  he  protested  against  the  whole  monastic  life, 
aa  interfering  with  the  duty  of  a  Christian  to  his  neigh- 
bour. These  doctrines  were  not  without  their  followers ; 
the  resentment  of  Jerome  waa  embittered  by  their  effect 
on  some  of  the  noble  ladies  of  Rome,  who  began  to  fall 
off  to  marriage.  Even  some  bishops  embraced  the  doc- 
trines of  Vigilantius,  and,  asserting  that  the  high  pro- 
fessions of  continence  led  the  way  to  debauchery,  refused 
to  ordain  unmarried  deacons. 

The  tone  of  Jerome's  indignant  writings  against  those 
new  heretics  is  that  of  a  roan  suddenly  arrested  in  his 
triumphant  career  by  some  utterly  unexpected  oppo- 
sition ;  his  resentment  at  being  thus  crossed  is  mingled 
with  a  kind  of  wonder  that  men  should  exist  who  could 
entertain  such  strange  and  daring  tenets.  The  length, 
it  might  be  said  the  prolixity,  to  which  he  draws  out 
his  answer  to  Jovinian,  seems  rather  the  outpouring  of 
his  wrath  and  his  learning,  than  as  if  he  considered  it 
necessary  to  refute  such  obvious  errors.     Throughout  it 
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is  tlie  master  condescending  to  teach,  not  the  adveraary 
to  argue.  He  fairly  overwhelms  him  with  a  mass  of 
scripture,  aod  of  classical  learning :  at  cue  time  he  pours 
out  a.  flood  of  allegorical  interpretations  of  the  scrip- 
ture; he  then  confounds  him  with  a  clever  passage 
from  Theophrastus  on  the  miseries  of  marriage.  Eyen 
the  friends  of  Jerome,  the  zealous  Pammachius  himself, 
were  offended  by  the  flercenesa  of  hia  first  invective 
against  Jovinian,''  and  his  contemptuous  disparagement 
of  marriage.  The  injustice  of  his  personal  charges  is 
shemi  and  the  eltarges  refuted  by  the  more  temperate 
statements  of  Augustine  and  by  his  own  admissions." 
He  was  obliged,  in  his  apology,  to  mitigate  his  vehe- 
mence, and  reliielantly  to  fall  into  a  milder  strain ;  but 
even  the  Apology  has  something  of  the  severe  and  con- 
temptuous tone  of  an  orator  who  is  speaking  on  the 
popular  side,  with  his  audience  already  in  his  favour. 

But  his  language  to  Jovinian  is  sober,  dispassionate, 
and  argumentative,  in  comparison  with  that  to  Vigi- 
lantius.     He  describes  all  the  monsters  ever  invented 


"  iDiI^nmini    Inihi,    quod     Jori- 

and  moka'  shop,  it  is  maniiist  that 
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by  poetic  imagination,  tlie  ceutaure,  the  leviatbaii, 
the  Neraean  lion,  Cacoa,  GeryoD.  Gaul,  by 
her  one  monster.  Vigil antioB,'*  bad  surpasaeti 
all  the  pemiciouB  and  portentous  horrors  of  other  re- 
gions. "  Why  do  I  fly  to  the  desert? — That  I  may 
not  see  or  hear  thee ;  that  I  may  no  longer  be 
moved  by  thy  madness,  nor  be  provoked  to  war  by  thee; 
le«t  the  eye  of  a  harlot  should  captivate  me,  and  a 
beautiful  form  seduce  me  to  unlawful  love."  But  his 
great  and  conclusive  argument  in  favour  of  reverence 
for  the  dust  of  martyi-a  (that  little  dust  which,  covei-ed 
with  a  precious  veil,  Vigilantiua  presumed  to  think  but 
dost)  is  imiversal  authority.  "  Was  the  Emperor  Con- 
stantine  sacrilegious,  who  transported  the  relics  of 
Andrew,  Luke,  and  Timothy  to  Constantinople,  at  whose 
presence  the  devils  (such  devils  as  inhabit  the  wretched 
Vigilantius)  roar,  and  are  confotmded  ?  or  the  Emperor 
ArcadiuB,  who  translated  the  bones  of  the  holy  Samuel 
to  Tlirace  ?  Are  all  the  bishops  sacrilegious  who  en- 
shrined these  precious  remains  in  silk,  as  a  vessel  oi 
gold ;  and  all  the  people  who  met  them,  and  received 
them  as  it  were  the  living  prophet  ?  Is  the  Bishop  of 
Rome,  who  offers  sacrifice  on  the  altar  under  which  are 
the  venerable  bones  (the  vile  dust,  would  Vigilantius 
say?)  of  Peter  and  Paul ;  and  not  the  bishop  of  one  city 
alone,  but  the  bishops  of  all  the  cities  in  the  world  who 
reverence  these  relics,  around  which  the  souls  of  the 
martyrs  are  constantly  hovering  to  hear  the  prayers  of 
the  supplicant?" 

■>  Hit  brief  Bkelfh  of  the  enor-  i  didt  fise  vigtiiu;  DUDquBid  nui  iti 
mitln  of  VigUiititlnshss  Rilkws:—  TascbB  AUrbis  ciuKaDduni :  .'ontj- 
Uui  Innnacdo  epiritii  pugnat  oantia  I  aentiam  hitrsim,  pudicitUin  liUdiidi 
Chrinti  apiritiim,  et  imtrtfium  negst  Beminuiiim. 
Wf  nlcn  mat  venrawidi ;  dmoDandu  | 
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The  great  work  of  Jerome,  the  authoritative  Latin 
version  of  the  scriptures,  will  demand  our  attention,  as 
one  of  the  primary  elements  of  Christian  Uterature,  a 
subject  which  must  form  one  most  important  branch  of 
our  inquiry  into  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  general 
revolution  in  the  history  of  mankind,  brought  about  bv 
the  complete  establishment  of  Christianity.® 


*  Compare  Latin  Christianity,  book  i. 
oh.  ?.     Note  on  Jerome.     EsDeciallv 


the  passages  about  the  dertructloii  of 
Rome  by  Alaric  tc4.  i.  p.  101. 
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OHAPTEIi     I. 
The  Roman  empire  under  Cbristianit;, 


i 


The  period  is  now  arrived  when  we  may  anrvey  tiie 
o«»«i  total  chano-e  in  the  habits  and  manners,  ss 
ctangtft-  well  as  m  the  sentiraenta  and  opinions,  ot 
GhrwUMitf.  mankind,  effected  by  the  dominance  of  the 
new  faith.  Christifmity  is  now  the  mistress  of  the 
ttoman  world ;  on  every  side  the  struggles  of  Paganism 
become  more  feeble ;  it  seems  resigned  to  its  fate,  or 
rather  only  hopes,  by  a  fjigned  allegiance,  and  a  simu- 
lation of  the  forms  and  language  of  Ciiristianity,  to  be 
permitted  to  di'ag  on  a  precarious  and  inglorious  exist- 
ence. The  Christians  are  now  no  longer  a  separate 
people,  founding  and  maintaining  their  small  inde- 
pendent republics,  fenced  in  by  marked  peculiarities  of 
habits  and  manners  from  the  rest  of  society ;  they  have 
become  to  all  outward  appearance  the  people ;  the 
general  manners  of  the  world  may  lie  contemplated  as 
the  manners  of  Christendom.  The  monks,  and  in  some 
respects  the  clergy,  have,  as  it  were,  tnken  the  place  of 
the  Christians  as  a .  separate  and  distinct  body  of  men ; 
the  latter  in  a  great  degree,  the  former  altogether,  dif- 
fering from  the  prevalent  usages  in  their  modes  of  life, 
and  abstaining  from  the  common  pursuits  and  avoca- 
tions of  society.     The  Christian  WTiters,  therefore,  be- 
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come  om-  leading,  almost  our  only,  authorities  for  the 
general  habits  and  manners  of  mankind  (for  the  notice 
of  such  matters  in  the  Heathen  writers  are  few  sonrcMof 
and  casual),  except  the  Theodosian  code.    This 
indeed  is  of  great  value  as  a  record  of  manners  ■»!«■  , 
aa  well  as  a  history  of  legislation ;  for  that  which  de-' 
mands  the  pix)hibition  of  the  law,  or  ia  in  any  way  of 
sufficient  importance  to  require  the  notice  of  the  legis- 
lature, may  be  considered  as  a  prevalent  custom :  par- 
ticularly as   the  Theodosian  code   is  not  a  system  of 
abstract  and  general  law,  but  the  register  of  the  suc- 
cessire  edicts  of  the  Emperors,  who  were  continually 
supplying,  by  their  arbitrary  acts,  the  deficiencies  of  the 
existing  statutss,  or  m  new  cases  arose,  adapting  those 
statutes  to  temporary  exigences. 

But  the  Ciiristian  preachers  are  the  great  painters  of 
Roman  manners  ;  Chrysostom  of  the  East,  chri«i«n 
more  particnlarly  of  Constantinople ;  Jerome,  *"""■ 
and  though  much  less  copiously,  Ambrose  and  Augus- 
tine, of  Eoman  Christendom.  Considerable  allowance 
must,  of  course,  be  made  in  all  these  statements  for 
oratorical  vehemence  ;  much  more  for  the  ascetic  habits 
of  the  writers,  particularly  of  Chrysostom,  who  main- 
tained, and  would  have  exacted,  the  rigid  austerity  of 
the  desert  in  the  midst  of  a  luxurious  capital.  Nor 
must  the  general  morality  of  the  times  be  estimated 
from  their  writings  without  considerable  discretion.  It 
ia  the  office  of  the  preacher,  though  with  a  different 
design  yet  with  something  of  the  manner  of  the  satirist, 
to  select  the  vices  of  mankind  for  his  animadversion, 
and  to  dwell  with  far  less  force  on  the  silent  and  impre- 
tending  virtues.  There  might  be,  and  probably  was, 
(Ui  under-current  of  quiet  Christian  piety  and  gentlenesc 
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and  domestic  happiness,  which  would  uot  arrest  the 
notice  of  the  preacher  who  was  denouncing  the  commoQ 
pride  and  luxury,  or,  if  kindling  into  accents  of  praise, 
wus  enlarging  on  the  austere  aelf-denial  of  the  anchorite, 
or  the  more  shining  virtues  of  the  saint. 

Christianity  disturbed  not  the  actual  relations  of 
society,  it  interfered  in  no  way  with  tlie  existing  grada- 
tions of  rank.  Though,  as  we  sliall  see,  it  introduced  a 
new  order  of  functionaries, — what  may  be  considered 
from  the  estimation  in  which  they  were  held,  a  new 
aristocracy, — it  left  all  the  old  official  dignitaries  in  pos- 

session  of  their  distinctions.     With  the  great 

vital  distinction  between  the  freeman  and  the 
slave,  as  yet  it  made  no  difference.'  It  broke  down 
none  of  the  barriers  which  separated  this  race  of  men 
from  the  common  rights  of  human  kind ;  and  in  no 
degree  legally  brought  up  this  Pariali  caste  of  antiquity 
to  the  common  level  of  the  human  race. 

In  the  new  relation  established  between  mankind  and 
the  Supreme  Being,  the  slave  was  fully  participant ;  he 
shared  in  the  redemption  through  Christ,  he  might 
receive  all  tlie  spiritual  blessings,  and  enjoy  all  the  im- 
mortalising hopes  of  the  believer;  be  might  be  dis- 
missed from  his  death-bed  to  heaven  by  the  absolving 
voice  of  the  priest;  and  besides  this  inestimable  con- 
solation in  misery  and  degradation,  this  religiouB 
equality,  at  least  with  tlie  religious  part  of  the  com- 
munity, could  not  fail  to  elevate  his  condition,  and  to 
strengthen  that  claim  to  the  sympathies  of  nmnkind 
which  was  enforced  by  Christian  humanity.  The  axiom 
of  Clement  of  Alexandria  that  by  the  common  law  of 

•  Tha  1bw>  of  JuBtlniBn,  it  must  be  remembetEd,  are  befonil  thn  [crlod. 
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[iriBtian  charity,  we  were  to  act  to  them  as  we  would 

Kbe  acted  by,  because  they  were  men,''  though  perhaps 

fit  might  have  been  uttered  with  equal  strength  of  laii- 

■rgiuge  by  some  of  the  better  philosophers,  apoke  with 
br  more  general  acceptance  to  the  human  heart.     The 

Bmanumission,  which  was  permitted  by  Conatantine  to 
ake  place  in  the  Church,  must  likewise  have  tended 
'indirectly  to  connect  freedom  with  Christianity.'^ 

Still,  down  to  the  time  of  Justinian,  the  inexorable 
law,  wliich,  as  to  their  treatment,  had  already  been 
wisely  tempered  by  the  Heathen  Emperors,  as  to  their 
rights,  pronounced  the  same  harsh  and  imperious  sen- 

|tence.  It  beheld  them  as  an  inferior  class  of  humaD 
jeings;  their  life  was  placed  but  partially  under  the 

■'protection  of  the  law.  If  they  died  under  a  punishment 
if  extraordinary  cruelty,  the  master  was  guilty  of  homi- 

'  oide ;  if  under  more  moderate  application  of  the  scom-ge, 
or  any  other  infliction,  the  master  was  not  accountable 
for  their  death.''  While  it  refused  to  protect,  the  law 
inflicted  on  the  slave  punishments  disproportionate  to 
those  of  the  freeman.  Il'  ho  accused  his  master  for  any 
crime,  except  high  treason,  he  was  to  he  burned;'  if 
free  women  married  slaves,  they  sank  to  the  abject  state 
of  their  husbands,  and  forfeited  their  rights  as  free 
women;'  if  a  free  woman  intrigued  with  a  slave,  she 
was  capitally  punished,  the  shive  was  burned.^ 

The  possession  of  slaves  was  in  no  degree  limited  by 
It  was  condemned  as  a  mark  of  inordinate  luxury, 


'•  Clemens  Ala.  Padagog.  ii 
■  See  Blair  on  S1bt«7,  p.  21 
*  Cod,  Theoatn.  ix.  12,  I. 
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bat  by  no  means  as  in  itself  contrary  to  Christian  justice 
or  equity." 

On  the  pomp  and  magnificence  of  the  com-t,  Chris- 
MmuBraof  tianity  either  did  not  aspire,  or  despaired  of 
\\ie  amn.  eni'oruing  moderation  or  respet-t  for  the  common 
dignity  of  mankind.  The  manners  of  the  East,  as  the 
Emperor  took  up  his  residence  in  Constantinople,  were 
too  strong  for  the  religion.  With  the  first  Clu'istiaD 
Emperor  commenced  tliat  Oriental  ceremonial,  which  it 
might  almost  seem,  that,  rebuked  by  the  old  liberties  of 
Home,  tlie  imperial  despot  would  not  assume  till  he 
had  Ibunded  another  capital;  or  at  leaat,  if  the  first 
groundwork  of  this  Eastern  pomp  was  laid  by  Dio- 
ctetian,  Eoine  had  already  been  deserted,  and  was 
not  insulted  by  tlie  open  degradation  of  the  first  men 
in  the  empire  to  the  language,  attitudes,  and  titles  at 
servitude. 

The  eunuchs,  who,  however  admitted  in  solitary  in- 
uoveroment  stauces  to  the  Confidence  or  favour  of  the 
eunncia.  earlier  Emperors,  had  never  formed  a  party  or 
handed  down  to  each  other  the  successive  administrfr- 
tiona,  now  ruled  in  almost  uncontested  sovereignty,  and 
except  in  some  rare  instances,  seemed  determined  not 
to  incur,  without  deserving,  the  antipathy  and  contempt 
of  mankind.  The  luxury  and  prodigality  of  the  court 
equalled  its  pomp  and  its  servility.  The  parsimonious 
reformation  introduced  by  Julian  may  exaggerate  in  its 
ronteiuptuous  expressions,  the  tliousand  cooks,  the  thou- 
sand barbers,  and  more  than  thousand  cupbearers,  with 
The  host  of  eunuchs  and  drones  of  every  description  who 

»  daneiiB  Alex.  Piedflgog.  iii.  13.  1  S«n«».  Sn  likewise  ChrjMBtDm  sl- 
it is  cnrloui  to  cotiipsie  this  paaeagc  moetpoiiun.  Some  had  3000  or  30«\ 
rf  Cl«ii«Dt  Willi  the  beautiful  essu;  of  i  t.  yii.  p.  633. 
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lived  at  the  cbarge  of  the  Emperor  Constant]  us.'  The 
character  of  Theodosins  gave  an  imposing  dignity  to  liia 
resamption  of  that  magnificeuce,  of  wliich  Julian,  not 
without  affectation,  had  displayed  his  disdain.  The 
Heathen  writers,  perhaps  with  the  design  of  contrasting 
TheodosiuB  with  the  severer  Julian,  who  are  the  repre- 
sentatives, or  at  least,  each  the  pride  of  the  opposing 
parties,  describe  the  Christian  as  immoderately  in- 
dulging in  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  and  of  n^,^. 
re-enlisting  in  the  imperial  service  a  countless  ^""■ 
multitude  of  cooks  and  other  attendants  on  the  splen- 
dour and  indulgence  of  the  court," 

That  which  in  Theodoeius  was  the  relaxation  or  tlie 
reward  for  military  services,  and  the  cares  and  agitations 
of  an  active  administration,  degenerated  with  his  feeble 
sons  into  indolent  and  effeminate  luxury.  The  head  of 
the  empire  became  a  secluded  Asiatic  despot.  When, 
on  rare  occasions,  Arcadius  condescended  to  reveal  to 
the  public  the  majesty  of  the  sovereign,  he  was  pre- 
ceded by  a  vast  multitude  of  attendants,  dukes,  tribunes, 
civil  and  military  oflicers,  their  horses  glittering  with 
golden  ornaments,  with  shields  of  gold,  set  with  precious 
stones,  and  golden  lances.  They  proclaimed  the  coming 
of  the  Emperor,  and  commanded  the  ignoble  crowd  to 
clear  the  streets  before  him."  The  Emperor  stood  or 
reclined  on  a  gorgeous  chariot  surrounded  by  his  imme- 
diate attendant)  distinguished  by  shields  with  golden 
bosses  set  round  with  golden  eyes,  and  dravm  by  white 


-pitaph.  Julian,  p.  SS.'i,  ,  tiuis ,   and  Mailer,  in  hii  trtatiH  it 
r.  38.  I  Genio,  Moribus,  et  Lnu  Mii  Thendo- 

•a,  in  in  osilj  in  the  liani,  hnre  cidlected  the  prindpnl  fe»- 
the  works  of  Chrjso-  !  tnres  of  this  pictiffe,  chiefly  fro» 
lie  twelfth  vol.  of  the  ChiTtunlom. 
!  Ativlemy  of  Instiij^  , 
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mules  with  gilded  trappings ;  the  chariot  was  set  with 
precious  stones,  and  golden  fans  vibrated  with  the  move- 
ment, and  cooled  the  air.  The  multitude  contemplated 
at  a  distance  the  snow-white  cushions,  the  ailten  car- 
pets with  dragons  enwoven  upon  them  in  rich  colours. 
Those  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  O^tch  a  glimpse  of 
the  Emperor  beheld  his  ears  loaded  with  golden  ringe, 
his  arms  with  golden  chains,  his  diadem  set  with  gems 
of  all  hues,  his  purple  robes,  which  with  the  diadem 
were  reserved  for  the  Emperor,  in  all  their  sutures  em- 
broidered with  precious  stones.  The  wondering  people, 
on  their  return  to  their  homes,  could  talk  of  nothing 
but  the  splendour  of  the  spectacle,  the  robes,  the  mules, 
the  carpets,  the  size  and  splendour  of  the  jewels.  On 
Iiis  return  to  the  palace,  the  Emperor  walked  on  gold  ; 
ships  were  employed  with  the  express  purpose  of  bring- 
ing gold  diist "  from  remote  provinces,  which  was  strewn 
by  the  officious  care  of  a  host  of  attendants,  so  that  the 
Emperor  rarely  set  his  foot  on  the  bare  pavement. 

The  official  aristocracy,  which  had  succeeded  to  the 
Tne»risi<i-  hereditarj'  patriciate  of  Rome,  reflected  in 
™^'  more    moderate    splendour,   and    less   unap- 

pcoacliable  secJusiou,  the  manners  of  the  court  The 
chief  civil  offices  were  filled  by  men  of  ignoble  birth, 
often  eunuchs.  These,  by  the  prodigal  display  of  their 
ill-acquired  wealth,  insulted  the  people,  who  admired, 
envied,  and  hated  their  arrogant  state.  The  military 
officers,  in  the  splendour  of  their  trappings  and  accou- 
trements, vied  with  the  gorgeousness  of  the  court- 
favourites  ;  and  even  the  barbarians,  who  began  to  force 
their  way  by  their  valour  to  these  posts,  in  tlie  capital 
caught  the  infection  of  luxury  and  pomp.     As  in  all 

'  XpiBiTit.    Ste  IJUller,  p.  10. 
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deapotisms,  especially  in  the  East,  there  waa  a  rapid  rise 
and  fall  of  uuworthy  favouritea,  wliose  vicefl,  exactions, 
and  oppreaaions,  ■were  unsparingly  laid  onen  by  hostile 
writers,  directly  they  had  lost  the  protecting  favour  of 
the  court  Men  then  found  out  that  the  liuormous 
wealth,  the  splendour,  the  voluptuousness,  in  which  an 
Eutropiua  or  a  Bufinus  had  indulged,  had  been  obtained 
by  the  sate  of  appointments,  by  vast  bribes  from  pru- 
vincial  governors,  by  confiscations,  and  every  abuse  of 
inordinate  power." 

Christianity  had  not  the  power  to  elevate  despotism 
into  a  wise  and  beneficent  rule,  or  to  dignify  its  in- 
separable consequence,  court  favouritism.  Yet  after  all, 
feeble  and  contemptible  as  are  many  of  the  Christian 
Emperors,  pusillanimous  even  in  their  vices ;  odious  as 
was  the  tyranny  of  their  ministers ;  they  may  bear  no 
unfavourable  comparison  with  the  Heathen  Emperors  of 
Kome.  Human  nature  is  not  so  outraged ;  our  belief 
in  the  possible  depravity  of  man  is  not  so  severely  tried, 
us  by  the  monstrous  vices  and  cruelties  of  a  Tiberius,  a 
Caligula,  or  a  Nero,  Theodora,  even,  if  we  credit  the 
malignant  satire  of  Procopius,  maintained  some  decency 
upon  the  throne.  The  superstitions  of  the  Emperors 
debased  Christianity ;  the  Christian  bishop  was  degraded 
by  being  obliged  at  times  to  owe  his  promotion  to  an 
eunuch  or  a  favourite ;  yet  even  the  most  servile  and 
intriguing  of  the  hierarchy  could  not  be  entirely  for- 
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petfiil  of  their  higli  mission :  there  was  sfill  a  kind  of 
moral  repugnance,  inseparable  from  the  character  they 
lioiv,  which  kept  them  above  the  g;eneral  debasement. 

T!ie  aristocratical  life,  at  this  period,  seems  to  hare 
ManMreof  been  characterised  by  gorgeous  magnificence 
cmqy.  without  grandeuT,  inordinate  luxury  without 

refinement,  the  pomp  an.d  prodigality  of  a  high  atat«  of 
civilisation  with  none  of  its  ennobling  or  humanising 
effectal  The  walla  of  the  palaces  were  lined  with  mar- 
bles of  all  colours,  crowded  with  statues  of  inferior 
workmanship,  mosaics,  of  which  the  merit  consisted  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  stones;  the  cost,  rather  than 
the  beautv  or  elegance,  was  the  test  of  excellence,  and 
the  object  of  admiration.  The  nobles  were  surrounded 
with  hosts  of  parasites  or  servants.  "  You  reckon  up," 
Ohrysoatom  thus  addresses  a  patrician,  "  so  many  acres 
of  land,  ten  or  twenty  palacea,  as  many  baths,  a  thou- 
sand or  two  thousand  slaves,  chariots  plated  with  silver 
or  overlaid  with  gold,""' 

Their  banquete  were  merely  sumptuous,  without  social 
grace  or  elegance.  The  dress  of  the  females, 
the  fondness  tor  false  hair,  sometimes  wrought 
np  to  an  enormous  height,  and  especially  affecting  the 
golden  dye,  and  for  paiut,  from  which  irresistible  pro- 
pensities they  were  not  to  be  estranged  even  by  religion, 
excite  the  stem  animadversion  of  the  ascetic  Christian 
teacher.  "What  business  have  rouge  and  paint  on  a 
Cliristian  cheek  ?  Who  can  weep  for  her  sins  when  her 
tears  wash  her  face  bare  and  mark  furrows  on  her  skin  ? 
With  what  trust  can  faces  be  lifted  up  towards  heaven, 
which  the  Maker  cannot  recognise  as  his  own  workman- 
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lh]'p?"i  Their  necks,  heads,  arms,  and  fingers,  were 
loaded  with  golden  chains  and  rings ;  their  person/ 
breathed  precious  odours,  their  dresses  were  of  gok 
stuif  and  silk;  and  in  this  attire  they  ventured  to  enter 
the  chureh.  Some  of  the  wealthier  Christian  malrong 
gave  a  religious  air  to  their  vanity ;  while  the  more  pro- 
fime  wore  their  thin  silken  dresses  embroidered  with 
htmting-pieces,  wild  beasts,  or  any  other  fanciful  device, 

».tiie  more  pioua  had  the  miracles  of  Christ,  the  marriage 
«B  Caua  of  Galilee,  or  the  paralytic  carrying  his  bed. 
In  vain  the  preachers  urged  that  it  would  be  better  to 
emulate  these  acts  of  charity  and  love,  than  to  wear 
them  on  their  garments/ 

It  might  indeed  be  supposed  that  Christianity,  by  the 
extinction  of  that  feeling  for  the  beauty,  grandeur,  and 
[■'harmony  of  outward  form,  which  was  a  part  of  the  reli- 
gion of  Greece,  and  was  enforced  by  her  purer  and 
loftier  philosophy,  may  have  contributed  to  tliia  total 
depravation  of  the  taste.  Those  who  had  lost  the  finer 
feeling  for  the  pure  and  noble  in  art  and  in  social  life, 
would  throw  themselves  into  the  gorgeous,  the  sump- 
tuous, and  the  extravagant.  But  it  was  rather  the 
Boman  character  than  the  influence  of  Christianity 
which  was  thus  fatal  to  the  refinements  of  life.  The 
degeneracy  of  taste  was  almost  complete  before  the 
predominance  of  the  new  religion.  The  manners  of 
ij  ancient  Borne  had  descended  &om  the  earlier  empire,' 
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1        '  HIeronym.    Epitt.  54.    Comisire 
SfM.  19,  vol.  i.  p.  284. 

'  M(lller,p.ll2.  Thme  are  several 
stnmtea  prohibiting  the  use  of  gM 
brwale  or  dreates  of  silk  ill  the  Thco- 
['  dMiu  Code.  I.  tit.  20.  Other  sta- 
Ba  npilfttt  the  dress  in  Rome,  liv. 
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ttnd  the  maimers  of  Constantinople  were  in  most  respei 
an  elaborate  imitjition  of  those  of  Komp, 

The  provincial  cities,  according  t-o  the  national  cha- 
racter, imitated  the  old  and  new  Rome  ;  and  in  all,  no 
douht,  the  nobility,  or  the  Iiigher  order,  were  of  the 
same  character  and  habita. 

Oil  the  Hppointment  to  the  provincial  governments, 
and  the  high  civil  offices  of  the  empire,  Christianity  at 
this  time  exercised  by  no  means  a  commanding,  cea^ 
tainiy  no  exciusive,  influence.  Either  snperior  mer^  i 
or  court  intrigue,  or  favour,  bestowed  civil  ofQces  with' 
impartial  hand  on  Christian  and  Pagan.  The  Bufinns 
ur  the  Entropius  cared  little  whether  the  bribe  was 
offered  by  a  worshipper  in  the  church  or  in  the  temple. 
The  Heathen  TliemiBtiua  was  appointed  prefect  of  Con- 
stantinople by  the  intolerant  Theodoains ;  Frsetext&tus 
and  Symmachus  held  the  highest  civil  fiinetiona  in 
Rome.  The  prefect  who  was  so  obstinate  an  enemy  to 
Chrysostom  was  Optatus,  a  Pagan.  At  a  later  period, 
as  I  have  observed,  a  statue  was  raised  to  the  Hcatheo 
poet  Merobaudes. 

But,  besides  the  offlcors  of  the  imperial  government, 
of  the  provinces  and  the  municipalities,  there  now 
appeared  a  new  order  of  functionaries,  with  recognised, 
if  imdefined  powers,  the  religions  ms^strates  of  the 
religious  community.  In  this  magisterial  character,  the 
new  hierarchy  differed  from  the  ancient  priesthoods,  at 
least  of  Greece  and  Eome,  In  Greece,  these  were 
merely  the  officiating  dignitaries  in  the  religious  cere- 
monial ;  in  Rome,  the  pontifical  was  attached  to,  and  in 
effect  merged  in,  the  important  civil  function.  But 
Cliristianity  had  its  own  distinct  and  separate  aris- 
tocracy, which  not  merely  officiated  in  the  church,  but 
ruled   the   public   mind,  and  mingled  itself  with  the 
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various  affaira  of  life,  far  beyond  this  narrow  sphere  of 
religious  ministration. 

The  Christian  hierarchy  was  completely  organised 
and  eatablislied  in  the  minda  of  men  before  the  great 
revolutions  which,  under  Conatantine,  legalised  Chris- 
tianity, and,  under  Theodosius  and  his  successors,  ideu- 
tified  the  Church  and  State.  The  strength  of  the 
sacerdotal  power  was  consolidated  before  it  came  into 
inevitable  collision,  or  had  to  dispute  its  indefinable 
limits  with  the  civil  authority.  Mankind  was  now  sub- 
mitted to  a  double  dominion,  the  civil  supremacy  of  the 
Emperor  and  his  subordinate  magistrates,  and  that  of 
the  Bishop  with  his  inferior  priesthood. 

Up  to  the  establishment  of  Christianity  as  the  reli- 
gion of  the  State,  the  clerical  order  had  been  omduoi 
the  sole  magistracy  of  the  new  communities,  mentornie 
But  it  is  not  alone  from  the  scantiness  of  power, 
authentic  documents  concerning  the  earliest  Christian 
history,  but  from  the  inevitable  nature  of  things,  that 
the   developement   of  the    hierarcJiical    power,  as    has 

I  already  been  partially  shown,'  was  gradual  and  untrace- 
able. In  the  infant  Christian  community,  we  have  seen 
that  the  chief  teacher  and  the  ruler,  almost  immediatelv. 
if  not  immediately,  became  the  same  person.  It  wan 
not  so  much  that  he  was  formally  invested  iu  authority, 
as  that  his  advice,  hia  guidance,  hia  control,  were  sought 
on  all  occasions  with  timid  diffidence,  and  obeyed  with 
nnhesitating  submission.  In  the  Christian,  if  it  may  be 
■D  said,  the  civil  was  merged  in  the  religious  being ;  he 
abandoned  willingly  his  rights  as  a  citizen,  almost  as  a 
man,  his  independence  of  thought  and  action,  in  order 
to  be  taught  conformity  to  the  new  doctrines  which  he 
r  <  Book  ii.  cb. 
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had  embraced,  aud  the  new  rule  of  life  to  which  he  had 
submitted  himself.  Community  of  sentiment,  rather 
than  any  strict  federal  compact,  was  the  primary  bond 
of  the  Christian  repubUe  ;  aud  this  general  eentiment, 
even  prior,  perhaps,  to  any  formal  nomination  or  ordina- 
tion, designated  the  heada  and  the  subordinate  rulers, 
the  Bishops,  the  Presbyters,  and  the  Deacons ;  and 
therefore,  where  all  agreed,  there  was  no  question  in 
whom  resided  the  right  of  conferring  the  title." 

The  simple  ceremonial  of  "  laying  on  of  hands,"  which 
dedicated  the  individual  for  his  especial  function,  ratified 
and  gave  its  religious  character  to  this  popular  election 
which  took  place  by  a  kind  of  silent  acclamation ;  and 
without  this  sacred  commission  by  the  bishop,  no  one, 
from  the  earliest  times  of  which  we  have  any  record, 
presumed,  it  should  seem,  to  invest  himself  in  the  sacred 
office.^  The  civil  and  religious  power  of  the  hierarchy 
grew  up  side  by  side,  or  intertwined  with  each  other,  by 
the  same  spontaneous  vital  energy.  Every  thing  in  the 
primary  formation  of  the  communities  tended  to  increase 
the  power  of  their  eccJesiastical  superiors.  The  investi- 
ture of  the  blended  teacher  and  ruler  in  a  sacred,  and  at 
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hierarchy,  and  the  general  ■ 

of  the  Church,  an  dcTeloped  with 
learninE,  candour,  and  modemtion,  by 
Plnnck,  in  hia  (Ischichte  der  Christ- 
lich-Kirehlichen  Ver&asaDg.  KanoTer, 
ISOS. 

■  Gradanllf  the  siniiHsiDn  to  oiden 
Tiecame  a  anhject  not  merelj  of  ecde- 
OABtkal,  hat  of  civil  rc^nlatJOD.  It 
hflfl  been  obecrTed  that  the  decuritm 
was  prohildted  from  taking  ordera  iu 
order  to  obtain  eiemption  from  tha 
dulia  of  hi>  atation.    Cod.  Theod.  lii. 


1,  49.  So  alsTa,  curialis,  officer  of 
the  canrt,  pablic  debtor,  proenrator, 
or  collector  of  the  purpta  dje  (moril^ 
guluii.  or  one  iuvulred  in  butincsa, 
■night  be  ordsinnl,  or,  if  ordained, 
might  be  isdumed  to  hi>  Ibmier 
Elate.  Cod.  Theod.  ii.  4b,  3.  Thii 
was  a  law  ot  the  da^e  of  Uie  fourth 
century,  a.d.  398.  The  Council  of 
IlIiberiB  hod  made  ■  mtiicllou  thnt 
no  freedman,  whose  patron  wan  n 
Gentile,  could  tie  onbined ;  he  wni 
still  too  much  under   coDtrol.     Cnu. 
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a  sacerdotal  character,  tbe  rigid  separation  of 
tfeis  sacred  order  from  the  mass  of  the  believers,  could 
not  but  arise  out  of  the  nnavoidable  developement  of 
the  religion.  It  was  not  their  pride  or  ambition  that 
withdrew  them,  hot  the  reverence  of  the  people  which 
enshrined  them  in  a  separate  sphere :  they  did  not 
usurp  or  even  assume  their  power  and  authority ;  it  was 
heaped  upon  them  by  the  undoubting  and  prodigal  con- 
fidence of  the  community.  The  hopes  and  feare  of  men 
would  have  forced  this  hononr  upon  them,  had  they 
been  humbly  reluctant  to  accept  it.  Man,  in  liis'  state 
of  religious  excitement,  imperiously  required  some  au- 
thorised interpreters  of  those  mysterious  revelations 
from  heaven  which  he  could  read  himself  but  imper- 
fectly and  obscurely ;  he  felt  the  pressing  necessity  of  a 
spiritual  guide.  The  privileges  and  distinctions  of  the 
clergy,  so  far  from  being  aggressions  on  his  religious 
independence,  were  solemn  responsibilities  undertaken 
for  the  general  benefit.  The  Christian  commonalty, 
according  to  the  general  sentiment,  could  not  have 
Listed  without  them,  nor  conld  such  necessary  but 
functions  be  entrusted  to  casual  or  comroon 
ids.  "No  individual  felt  himself  safe,  except  under 
their  superintendence.  Their  sole  right  of  entering  the 
sanctuary  arose  as  much  out  of  the  awe  of  the  people  as 
out  of  their  own  self-invested  holiness  of  character. 
The  trembling  veneration  for  the  mysteries  of  the  sacra- 
ment must  by  no  means  be  considered  as  an  artifice  to 
exalt  themselves  as  the  sole  guardians  and  depositaries 
of  these  blessings;  it  was  the  genuine  expression  of 
their  own  profoundest  feelings.  If  the  clergy  had  not 
assumed  the  keys  of  heaven  and  hell ;  if  they  had  not 
appeared  legitimately  to  possess  the  power  of  pro- 
nouncing the  eternal  destiny  of  man,  of  suspending  or 
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excommniiicating  from  those  Christian  privilegea  wliich 
were  ineeiwirably  connected  in  Christian  belief  with  the 
eternal  sentence,  or  of  absolving  and  readmitting  into  the 
pale  of  the  Church  and  of  salvation, — among  the  mass  of 
believers,  the  uncertainty,  the  terror,  the  agony  of  minds 
fnlly  impressed  with  the  conviction  of  their  immortality, 
and  yearning  by  every  means  to  obtain  the  assurance 
of  pardon  and  peace,  with  Leaven  and  hell  constantly 
before  their  eyes,  and  agitating  their  inmost  being, 
would  have  been  almost  insupportable.  However  the 
clergy  might  exaggerate  their  powers,  they  could  not  ex- 
tend them  beyond  the  ready  acquiescence  of  the  people 
They  could  not  possess  the  power  of  absolving  without 
that  of  condemning ;  and  men  were  content  to  brave  the 
terrara  of  the  gloomier  award,  for  the  indescribable 
consolations  of  confidence  in  their  brighter  and  more 
ennobling  promises. 

Tlie  change  in  the  relative  position  of  Christianity  to 
the  rest  of  the  world  tended  to  the  advancement  of  the 
hierarchy.  At  fii-st  there  was  no  necessity  to  guard 
the  admission  into  the  society  with  rigid  or  suspicious 
jealousy,  since  the  profession  of  Christianity  in  tlio  face 
of  a  hostile  world  was  in  itself  almost  a  sufficient  test  of 
sincerity.  Expulsion  from  the  society,  or  a  temporary 
exclusion  from  its  privileges,  which  afterwards  grew  into 
the  awful  forms  of  interdict  or  excommunication,  must 
lAve  been  extremely  rare  or  unnecessary,''  since  he  who 


'  The  MM  in  St,  Psnl'*  Epistle  to 
Uw  Corinthians  (t  Cor.  r.  5),  triiich  < 
SHint  ts  hate  two  the  firit  of  forcible 
fipnliion,  WHS  obi'iously  an  act  of 
Apottolk  authority.  Thia,  it  ii  pro- 
bable, wu  n  Jewtth  conrert,  and 
ibtse  ptnoM  Mood  in  n  pecullni-  posi- 
tion ;    Ihev   wonld    be    uhntned,    or 


he  bosom  of  the  Jewish  communitj', 
ihich  thfj-  bad  abandon^,  and,  ii' 
ipeiled  Irom  the  Christiim  Church, 

he  Heathen  npwtate,  who  might  one 

Id  i-eligion  with  all  its  idraotw;ci. 
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could  not  endure  the  discipline,  or  who  doubted  again 
tlie  doctrines  of  Christianity,  had  nothing  to  do  but  to 
abandon  a  despised  sect  and  revert  to  the  freedom  of 
the  world.  The  older  and  more  numerous  the  com- 
munity, severer  regulations  were  requisite  for  the  ad- 
miasion  of  members,  the  maintenance  of  order,  of  unity 
in  doctrine,  and  propriety  of  conduct,  as  weU  as  for  the 
ejection  of  unworthy  diaciples.  Men  began  to  Eipnisionoi 
be  Christians,  not  from  personal  conviction,  ="iDn. 
but  from  hereditary  descent,  as  children  of  Christian 
parents.  The  Church  «as  filled  with  doubtful  converts, 
some  from  the  love  of  novelty,  others,  when  they  in- 
curred less  danger  and  obloquy,  from  less  sincere  faith ; 
some,  no  doubt,  of  the  base  and  profligate,  from  the 
desire  of  partaking  in  the  well-known  charity  of  the 
Christians  to  their  poorer  brethren.  Many  became 
ChrJBtians,  having  just  strength  of  mind  enough  to  em- 
brace its  tenets,  but  not  to  act  up  to  its  duties.  A 
more  severe  investigation,  therefore,  became  necessary 
for  admission  iuto  the  society,  a  moi*  summary  au- 
thority for  the  expulsion  of  improper  membe  rs.'  These 
powers  naturally  devolved  on  the  heads  of  the  com- 
munity, who  had  either  originally  possessed,  and  tranS' 


■•  It  k  ciirlDDB  to  Gnd  thiit  botb 

and  Toicf.     Cod.  Theod.  tn.  7.  1,  23. 

Edauxtiol  «id   dvil   l.w«  iigdoBt 

A  law  of  Valentiniaa  11,  ioflicU  the 

■pcatasy   were    conatantly    ntcesBsiy. 

saiae  penalty  (onl;  with  some  lliuita- 

The  Council   of  Hlvira  readmits   bq 

tion)    on    apoetntes    to    Judaism   or 

npcftale  to  comlDtuiioD,  who  has  not 

Manicheism.     Tha   lavs  of  Aicadios 

wonhipped    idols,    alUit     ttn    jiaiit' 

and   Valentiuian   III.    proTe,    hj  the 

peniuiK.     The   Inws   of  GraUan   Bod 

Theodosius,  nnd  evon  of  Arcadins  and 

that  cs«s  of  apoahuy  took  plact,  but 

Val™tiaiBillI.,apeakamoremeaaciDg 

that  BCiificfl.    were  still    freqiienUj 

lanf^nage^  tha  Chrialian  whn  hiia  be- 

oflired,    Co:!.   TheodM.    irl.   tit.   d> 

%»mti   a   PflKBo    forfeits   tho  nghl  of 

Aposlatis. 
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mitted  by  regularly  appointed  deeoent,  or  held  by 
general  consent,  the  exclusive  administration  of  the 
religious  rites,  tbe  sacraments,  which  were  the  federal 
bonds  of  the  community.  Their  strictly  civil  functions 
became  likewise  more  extensive  and  important  All 
inanKia  legal  disputcB  liftd,  from  the  iirst,  been  sub- 
kitncna!.  mitted  to  the  religious  magistracy,  not  as 
interpreters  of  the  laws  of  the  empire,  but  as  best 
acquainted  with  the  higher  principles  of  natural  justice 
and  Christian  equity.  The  religious  heads  of  the  eom- 
muuitiea  were  the  supreme  and  miiversaUy  recognised 
arbiters  in  all  tbe  transactions  of  life.  Wheu  the 
magietratfi  became  likewise  a  Christian,  and  the  two 
communities  were  blended  into  one,  considerable  diffi- 
culty could  not  but  arise,  as  wo  shall  hereafter  see,  in 
the  limits  of  their  respective  jurisdictions. 

But  the  magisterial  or  ruling  part  of  the  ecclesiastical 
function  became  thus  more  and  more  relatively  importr 
ant ;  government  gradually  became  an  affair  of  asserted 
superiority  on  one  hand,  of  exacted  submission  on  the 
other;  but  still  the  general  voice  would  long  be  in 
favour  of  the  constituted  authorities.  The  episcopal 
power  would  be  a  mild,  a  constitutional,  an  uuoppres- 
sive,  and  therefore  miquestioned  and  unlimited  sove- 
reignty ;  for,  in  truth,  in  the  earher  period,  what  was 
the  bishop,  and  in  a  subordinate  degree,  the  presbyter, 
or  even  the  deacon  ? — He  was  the  religious  superior, 
elected  by  general  acclamation,  or  at  least,  by  general 
consent,  as  commanding  that  station  by  his  uurivalled 
religious  qualifications  j  he  was  solemnly  invested  in  his 
office  by  a  religious  ceremony ;  he  was  the  supreme 
arbiter  in  such  civil  matters  as  occurred  among  the 
members  of  the  body,  and  thus  the  conservator  of 
peace ;  he  was  the  censor  of  morals,  the  minist^'r  in  holy 
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cites,  the  instractor  in  the  doctrines  of  the  fiiith,  the 
adviser  in  all  scruples,  the  consoler  in  all  sorrows ;  he 
wiiB  the  champion  of  the  truth ;  in  the  hour  of  tub  btatun 
trial  the  tirst  victim  of  persecution,  the  de-  ominaiiiir. 
signaled  martyr.  Of  a  Jieing  so  sanctified,  so  ennobled 
to  the  thought,  what  jealous  Buspicion  would  arise,  what 
power  would  be  withholden  from  one  whose  commission 
would  seem  ratified  by  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God  ?  I'ower 
might  generate  ambition,  distinction  might  be  attended 
by  pride,  but  the  transition  would  not  be  perceived  by 
the  dazzled  sight  of  respect,  of  reverence,  of  veneration, 
and  of  love. 

Above  all,  diversities  of  religious  opinion  would  tend 
to  increase  the  influence  and  the  power  of  piKmricos 
those  who  held  the  religious  supremacy.  It  amtai'^ 
has  been  said,  not  without  some  authority,  that  SS^oui 
the  establishment  of  episcopacy  in  the  Apo-  '""*''■ 
stolic  times  arose  for  the  control  of  the  differences  with 
the  Judaieing  converts.'  The  multitude  of  believers 
would  take  refuge  under  authority  from  the  doubts  and 
perplexities  thus  cast  among  them  ;  they  would  be 
gratelul  to  men  who  would  tbinlt  for  them,  and  in  whom 
their  confidence  might  seem  to  be  justified  by  their 
station ;  a  formulary  of  faith  for  such  persons  woidd  be 
the  most  acceptable  boon  to  the  Christian  society.  This 
would  bo  more  particularly  the  case  when,  as  in  the 
Asiatic  communities,  these  were  not  merely  slight  and 
unimportant,  but  vital  points  of  difference.  The  Gnos- 
ticism, which  the  bishops  of  Asia  Minor  and  of  Syria 
rfcad  to  combat,  was  not  a  Christian  sect  or  heresy,  bnt 


a  doubt  Uiu  kiml   of  a 
I  of  nalanl  iipiMil  to  Uie  sv 
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anotlier  religion,  although  8}>eaking  in  some  degree 
Chrigtian  language.  The  justifiable  alarm  of  these  dan- 
gerous encroachments  would  induce  the  teachers  and 
govemora  to  assume  a  loftier  and  more  dictatorial  tone ; 
those  untainted  by  the  new  opinions  would  vindicate 
and  applaud  their  acknowledged  chanipiona  and  de- 
fenders. Hence  we  account  for  the  strong  language  in 
the  Epistles  of  Ignatius,  which  appears  to  claim  the 
extraordinary  rank  of  actual  representatives,  not  merely 
of  the  Apostles,  but  of  Christ  himself,  for  the  bishops, 
precisely  in  this  character,  as  maintainers  of  the  trae 
Christian  doctrine.''    In  the  pseudo-Apostolic  Gonstita- 


^  Hy  own  ircpfessjoti  a  d«ddedlT 
in  favour  of  the  genuineDus  of  Ihae 
li)puiUe>, — the  shortM  ohm  I  mean — 
which  lire  vindiralBd  by  PeanBn;  nor 
du  1  luspect  thitt  these  jiiissages,  which 
are  too  Irequcnt,  and  too  muc 
«ty1e  and  spirit  of  the  whole,  ] 
Ceiiainlj  the 


the  eiislente 
tllese  Episllei  tiirows  doubt  ol 
geiiuinenef£  of  both;  but  I  11 
them  partly  from  an  historical  . 
ment,  which  I  bare  sii|^eat«d,  r 
p.  15],  pordj  fi'om  internal  evic 
Snme  of  thai' 


Mof 


je  lulyecl 


D  th«  bishcp  01 


Christ"   (ad  Trail,  c 


J0.1 


us  Chiiv 


2); 


■wbylerr  as  the  Apostles:  le- 
TCTtDce  tha  deacons  as  the  ordinance 
of  God"  (ad  Sniyni,  c.  8)  ;  taken  as 
detached  STOlences,  and  without  regard 
to  the  ftgurstiTC  style  and  ardent  uau- 
nur  of  the  writer,  would  seem  m  utra- 
oidinnrj  a  tranation  from  the  tone  of 
the  Apostles,  as  to  throw  still  IHirther 
acHiblr  on  the  mrthenticity  at  Ien»t  of 


the^  senteocea.  But  it  nuf  be  ab-' 
served  that  in  these  strong  ejpnuiora 
the  object  of  the  writer  doee  not 
to  be  to  raise  the  sacerdotal  power, 
but  rather  to  enlbi  ce  Christian  Dui^, 
with  direct  reference  to  these  fiital 
diB^Dces  of  doctrine.  In  sonthet 
passage  he  says,  "  Be  ye  (ottjeGt  U  the 
bishop  and  to  each  other  (r^  ^n- 
<rK6w!f  Kit  iA\^\iiiT),  as  Jesns  Christ 
to  the  Father,  and  the  Apostles  to 
Christ,  to  the  Father  and  to  th« 
Spirit" 

I  cannot  indeed  understand  the  in- 
ference that  all  the  language  or  tenets 
ns  who  may  hate  hard  tin 

jrily.  Ignatius  n«s  a  vehe- 
etrongly  (igoratlvB  writer, 
very  diflcrent  in  his  tone,  according  to 
ny  judgement,  to  the  Apostolic  writ- 
□gs.  His  esgei^  desire  for  marlyi'dom, 
lis  deprecating  the  interference  of  IIm 

marfcably  it  variance  with  the  sobei 
the  ApHMles  did 
imiiteU    to    demh 


of  ChriB 
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^pkiona,  vMch  belong  probably  to  the  latter  end  of  the 
"  fhird   century,  this   more  than  Apostolic  authority  is 
sternly  aud  unhcBitatingly  asserted."    Thus,  the  separa- 
tion between  the  clergy  and  laity  continually  widened  ; 
U      the  teacher  or   ruler  of  the  community  became  the 
|k    dictator  of  doctrine,  the  successor,  not  of  the  bishop 
M    Appointed    by  Apostolic    authority,'   or  according  to 
iT    Apostolicusage,  but  of  the  Apostle;  and  at  length  took 
on  himself  a  sacerdotal  name  and  dignity.     A  strong 
corporate  spirit,  which  arises  out  of  associations  formed 
for  the  noblest  as  well  as  for  the  most  unworthy  objects, 
could  not  but  actuate  the  hierarchical  college  which 
was  formed  iu  each  diocese  or  each  city  by  the  bishop 
Bud   more  or  leas   numerous   presbytei-s  and  deacons. 

tThe  control  on  the  autocracy  of  the  bishop,  which  was 
exercised  by  this  senate  of  presbyters,  without  whom  he 


That  which  may  ha?e  been  high- 
wrought  metaphor  in  Ign-ilius,  is  re- 
peaWd  by  Ihe  aathor  of  the  Apostolic 
Con.'^tutrons,  without  reserve  or  limi- 
tation. Ttia,  1  thiolc,  may  be  &ir1y 
taken  is  indicatire  of  the  language 
prevalent  at  the  end  of  the  third  or 
begiBBiag  of  the  fourth  ceaturj, — i/iir 
t  Ma'siiTDi  fts  Stir  TfTifi'liaBai. 
Tbt  iasbap  is  to  be  honoiiTai  aa  God, 
iL  30.  The  language  of  Psalm  liisi. 
"  Ye  «re  Gods,"  is  applied  to  them  :— 
they  are  lU  much  greater  than  the 
king  as  the  soul  xa  superior  to  the 
body — trripynp  i^tlK€Tt  &i  wariqa^ 
— AoS«r<rftu  ill  PoffiXfo,— 1st  Edit. 


ssej's,  and  Baion  B 
My  condusioi 


%th,  , 


The 


quesl 


ie  genuini 


authority  of  the  Igr 
been  placed  in  an  i 
or  perhaps  has  bee 
TOon  indiitinct  haie,  by  the  valuable 
publkstion  of  the  SyHac  Ignatiui  by 
TOL.  IIL 


should  be 
authority  for  any  passage  i 
talned  in  Dr.  Cureton's  Syrino 
There  is  enough  in  Dr.  Cnreto 
to  justify  the  teit,  which  I  It 
altered,  though  aume  of  the  qi 
are  probably  not  grauine.  (II 
=  OEroj  i/Aiii  Myi 


*  The  full  Apostolic  authority  w.is 
daimed  for  the  bishops,  I  thinit,  first 
distinctly,  at  a  later  period.  See  the 
Utter  frum  Firmiliuius  in  Cyprian's 
works,  Epist.  Lav.  "Potestas  pecca- 
tomm  remittendorum  Apostolis  data 
est     •     *     et  episcopis  qui  eiBTiouiS 
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rarely  acted,  tended  to  atreDgthen,  rather  tlian  to  invs' 
lidate,  the  uuthcprity  of  the  general  body,  in  which  aft 
particular  and  adverse  interests  were  absorbed  in  that' 
of  the  clerical  order,* 

The  language  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  was 
linage  of  ceived  perhaps  with  greater  readiness,  itom 
TKiammt.  the  contemptuous  aversion  in  which  it 
held  by  the  Gnostics,  on  this  as  on  other  snbjectti,. 
gi-iidually  found  its  way  into  the  Church.^  But  tJi* 
Gietgyuid  strong  and  marked  line  between  the  minis-' 
^^'  terial  or  magisterial   order  (tlie  clergy)  and 

the  inferior  Christians,  the  people  (the  laity),  had  been 
drawn,  before  the  bishop  became  a  pontiff  (for  the 
Heathen  names  were  likewise  used),  the  presbyters  ths 
sacerdotal  order,  and  the  deacons,  a  class  of  men  who 
shared  in  the  indelible  sanctity  of  the  new  priesthooA 
The  common  priesthood  of  all  Christians,  as  distin- 
guishing them  by  their  innocent  and  dedicated  cha- 
racter from  the  profane  Heathen,  asserted  in  the  Epistla 
of  St.  Peter,  was  the  only  notion  of  the  sacerdotal  cha* 
racter  at  first  admitted  into  the  popular  sentiment.^ 
The  appellation  of  the  sacerdotal  order  began  to  be 
metaphorically  applied  to  the   Christian   clei^,''  but 


'  Erra  CyjiruQ  enforces   liis  own 

of    Korah    is    aignificantlj   adduced  j 

wtLority    bj  ituit  of  hia  concurrent 

tiUiH  are  meatioaed,  i  belieTC,  for  tlia 

College   of   Presbyters:— "Qnandok 

first  time,  ii.  35.     Compwe  vi,  3, 

i  Seethe  weU-kaownpausgaofTei^ 

nihil  »™  consllio  yeslro,  et  cum  con- 

tulliau :— "Noune   el   laid  ucanlotM 

MDU  pkbis,  mei  privMim  MaWatii 

gsrere,"    EpiW.  v.     In  olifr  pasBagei 

neni  et  plehem  constituit  e«laix  auc- 

M  s»js,  '■  Cai  ™i  non  potui  roe  solum 

torita.."    Tortollian  evidenllj  Mon- 

jiidioem  dare."     He  had  irted,  Ibere- 

taniaes   in   Ihii  treatiee,   de    Eihort, 

tbrp,  "  cum  collegia  meis,  it  com  j^ebe 

Caatil.  c  7,  yet  laema  to  deliver  these 

}e>A  uoiverei"     EpW.  uvUi. 

'  It  Is   unirsirallr  adopted  ii 
Apostvlh  CeaititatioaM.      The   > 


llua  in  Ihe  RgiiratiTe  lgi)al 
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a  became  real  titles ;  and  by  the  close  of  the  third 

latury,  they  were  invested  in  the  names  and  claimed 

f^e  rights  of  the  Levitical  priesthood  in  the  Jewish 

I-  theociwzy.'   The  Epistle  of  Cyprian  to  Cornelius,  Bishop 

of  Kome,  shows  the  height  to  which  the  episcopal  power 

hod  aspired  before  the  religion  of  Christ  had  become 

that  of  the  Roman  empire.     The  passages  of  the  Old 

Testament,  and  even  of  the  New,  in  which  honour  or 

deference  are  paid  to  the  Hebrew  pontificate,  are  reeif#d 

in  profiiae  detail ;  implicit  obedience  is  demanded  for 

the  priest  of  God,  who  is  the  sole  infallible  judge  or 

delegate  of  Christ." 

Even  if  it  had  been  possible  that,  in  their  state  of 
high-wrought  attachment  and  reverence  for  the  teachers 
imd  guardians  of  their  religion,  any  mistrust  could  have 
arisen  in  the  more  sagacious  and  fiir-sighted  minds  of 
the  vast  system  of  sacerdotal  domination,  of  which  they 
were  thus  laying  the  deep  foundations  in  the  Eoman 
world,  there  was  no  recollection  or  tradition  of  any 
priestly  tyranny  from  which  they  could  take  warning  or 
imbibe  cantion.  These  sacerdotal  castes  were  obsolete 
or  Oriental ;  the  only  one  within  their  sphere  of  know- 
ledge was  that  of  the  Magiaos  in  the  hostile  kingdom 


H    dota." 


1  The  passage  in  the  Epistle  af  Ge- 
iii«Di  (ad  Roman,  c.  40),  io  which  the 
analogy  of  the  ministeriul  officei  of 
the  Charch  with  the  prieally  fune- 
tlniu  of  the  Jewish  t«mple  is  distinctiv 
developed,  is  ifjfcled  as  an  inttrpoln- 
tion  by  all  judidooj  and  impartial 
■choUra! 

k  Sn  his  SBch  Epistle,  in  vhicb  he 
IS  the  ualogy  between  the  legiti' 


law,  the  insularly  elected  and  Korah, 
Dathan,  and  Abiram  :— "  Neque  enim 
alinnde  hEreui  obortic  sQnt,  ant  oabi 

dtili  Dei  non  obtemperaiur,  nee  UBiis 
in  eccl«in  ad  lempua  sacerdoe,  «t  ni{ 
tenipus  Judex,  vice  CAristi  cogitatnr : 
cui  li  EMundam  m^steria  dirina  ob- 
lemperaret  fj^temitaa  nniversa,  neinv 


'  k4Craiyi^?--?^A-<. 


of  Persia.  In  Greece,  the  priesthood  had  sunk  into 
the  neglected  ministers  of  the  deserted  temples ;  their 
highest  diguity  was  to  preside  over  the  amnsements  of 
the  people.  The  Emperor  had  now  at  length  disdain- 
fully cast  off  the  supreme  pontificate  of  the  Heathen 
world,  which  had  long  been  a  title,  and  nothing  more. 
Even  among  the  Jews,  the  rabbinical  hierarchy,  which 
had  gained  considerable  strength,  even  during  our 
Saviour's  time,  but  after  the  fall  of  the  temple,  and  the 
publication  of  the  Talmuds,  had  assumed  a  complete 
despotism  over  the  Jewish  mind,  was  not  a  priesthood. 
The  Rabbins  came  promiscuously  from  all  the  tribes 
their  claims  rest«d  on  learning'  and  on  knowledge  of 
the  traditions  of  the  Fathere,  not  on  Levitical  descent. 

Nor  indeed  could  any  danger  be  apparent,  so  long  as 
the  free  voice  of  the  community,  guided  by  fervent 
piety  and  rarely  perverted  by  less  worthy  motives,  snm- 
moned  the  wisest  and  the  holiest  to  these  important 
functions.  The  nomination  to  the  sacred  office  experi* 
euced  the  same,  more  gradual,  perhaps,  but  not  less 
inevitable,  change  from  the  popular  to  the  self-electing 
form.  The  acclamation  of  the  united,  and  seldom,  if 
ever,  discordant  voices  of  the  presbyters  and  the  people, 
might  be  trusted  with  the  appointment  to  the  headship 
of  a  poor  and  devout  community,  whose  utmost  desire 
was  to  worship  God,  and  to  fulfil  their  Christian  duties 
ill  uninterrupted  obscurity.  But  as  the  episcopate  be- 
chMseinitB  came  an  object  of  ambition  or  interest,  the 
eiocuwL  disturbing  forces  which  operate  on  the  justice 
ar.d  wisdom  of  popular  elections  could  not  but  be  called 
forth ;  and  slowly  the  elei^,  by  example,  by  influence, 
by  recommendation,  by  dictation,  by  usurpation,  iden- 
tified their  acknowledged  right  of  consecration  for  u 
Darticular  oSae  with  that  o£  appointment  to  it.     This 


I 
I 
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a  one  of  their  last  triumpliB.    In  the  days  of  Cyprian, 
I  and  towards  the  close  of  the  third  century,  the  people 
I  had  the  right  of  electing,  or  at  least  of  rejecting,  can- 
didates for  the  priesthood.'     In  the  latter  half  of  the 
I  fourth  century,  the  sireeta  of  Eome  ran  with  blood  in 
I  the  contest  of  Damasua  and  Ursicinua,  for  the  bishopric 
I  of  Rome  ;  both  factions  arrayed  against  each  other  the 
I  priests  and  the  people  who  were  their  respective  parti- 
Tlius  the   clergy  had  become   a  distinct  and 
I  recognised  class  in  society,  consecrated   by  a   solemn 
[ceremony,  the   imposition   of  hands,  which,  however, 
i  not  yet  seem  to  have  been  indelible."     But  each 
fehurch  was  still  a  separate  and  independent  community ; 
r  the  bishop  as  its  sovereign,  the  presbyters,  and  some- 
times the  deacons,  as  a  kind  of  religious  senate,  con- 
ducted all  its  internal  concerns.     Great  deference  was 
paid  from  the  first  to  the  bishops  of  the  more  important 
►  sees :  the  number  and  wealth  of  the  congregations  would 
i  them  weight  and  dignity;  and  in  general  those 
relates  would  be   men  of  the  highest  character  and 
tainments.     Yet  promotion  to  a  wealthier  or  more 
iatinguished  see  was  looked  upon  as  betraying  worldly 


1 

.    ""PlebaT».roai1in*hBbBil[K>te»- 

vol.  iT.  259. 

tttsn  Tel  ehgeudi  dignos   sacerdotes, 

"  A  auion  ol'  tlie  Council  of  Chalce- 

don  (ran.  7),  prohibits  the  retnra  of  a 

Coraelitu  wai "  te&timoDio  cleri,  ac  suF- 

spiritual  petBou  to  tha  laity,  and  his 

fiagio  pnpull  electus."    Compare  Ajxb 

■to].  CoDstJt.  vlii.  4.     The  Council  of 

Sw  >l>iO  Gone.  Turon,  i.  <■.  5,     Ths 

iMdlcca  (at   the    begianing   or    the 

IswB   of  JuBtiutau    cDoRuBte    Co   the 

fourth  iwitary]  ordaina  that  hishops 

Church   (ha   propeltj'   of  anj  pti»c 

who   hoi  fbr^en   hi9   orders.     Cod. 

Just.  i.  tit.  iii.  53 ;  Nov.  y.  4.  125 

liX*"".  «"  not  to  deaignals  persons  for 

c.  15.     Thia  werns  to  imply  that  1h» 

that   late  peiiod.      Compare   Pl.inck, 

Zl)2  UETfiOP0LIT.\^  BISHOPS.  Book 

ambition.    The  enemies  of  Eusebiua,  the  Ariao,  or  semi- 
Ariau,  biohop  of  Constant iiiople,  bitterly  taunted  him 
with  his  elevation  from  the  less  important  aeo  of  Nico-   ' 
media  to  the  episcoiiate  of  the  Eastern  metropolis.   This 
translation  was  prohibited  by  some  councils." 

The  level  of  ecclesiastical  or  episcopal  dignity  gra- 
M»iro[»Liiia  dually  broke  up ;  some  bishops  emerged  into 
buhuiB.  ^  higher  rank ;  the  single  conmiunity  over 
which  the  bishop  originally  presided  grew  iuto  the 
i^^gregation  of  several  commmiities,  and  formed  a 
diocese;  the  metropolitan  rose  above  the  ordinary 
bishop,  the  patriarch  assumed  a  rank  above  the  metro- 
politan, till  at  length,  iu  the  regularly  graduated  scale, 
the  primary  of  Home  was  asserted,  and  submitted  to 
by  the  humble  and  obsequious  AVest, 

The  diocese  grew  up  in  two  ways, — 1.  In  the  larger 
Konudnagf  cities,  the  rapid  increase  of  the  Christians  led 
ti»di««K.  neL'essarily  to  the  formation  of  separate  con- 
gregations, which,  to  a  certain  extent,  required  each  its 
proper  orgianization,  yet  invariably  remained  subordinate 
to  the  single  bishop.  In  Rome,  towards  the  beginning 
of  the  fourth  century,  there  were  above  forty  churches, 
rendering  allegiance  to  the  prelate  of  the  metropolis. 

2.  Christianity  was  first  established  in  the  towns  and 
cities,  and  from  each  centre  diffused  itself  with 

CborpplfccopL  ,  <  1  1  - 

more  or  Jess  success  mto  the  adjacent  country. 
In  some  of  these  country  congregations,  bishops  appear 
to  have  been  established,  yet  these  chorepiscopi,  or 
rural  bishops,  maintained  some  subordination  to  the 
head  of  the  mother  church;''  or  where  the  converts 


•  Synod.  Nic,  nm.  15  ;  Cone.  Sard,  i  the  to 
s.!;  Oanc.  AnI.  21.  or  rut 

'  5w  in  Bingham,  Ant.  b.  ii.  c.  14,  | 
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mexe  fewer,  tlie  rural  Chrietian;  remained  members  of 
the  mother  church  in  the  city,'  In  Africa,  from  the 
immeuae  number  of  bishops,  each  community  seems  to 
have  had  its  own  superior ;  but  this  was  pecuhar  to  the 
province.  In  general,  the  churches  adjacent  to  the  tovvos 
Dr  cities,  either  originally  were,  or  became,  the  diocese 
of  the  city  bishop ;  for  as  soon  as  Christianity  became 
the  religion  cf  the  state,  the  powers  of  the  rural  bishops 
were  teatrieted,  and  the  ofBce  at  length  was  either 
abohshed  or  fell  into  disuse/ 

The  rank  of  the  metropolitan  bishop,  who  presided 
over  a  certain  number  of  inferior  bishops,  and  the  con- 
TocatioQ  of  ecclesiastical  or  episcopal  synods,  grew  up 
apparently  at  the  same  time  and  from  the  same  causes. 
The  earliest  authentic  synods  seem  to  have  arisen  out  of 
the  disputes  about  the  time  of  observing  Easter ;'  but 
before  the  middle  of  the  third  century,  these  occasional 
and  extraordinary  meetings  of,  the  clergy  in  certain 
districts  took  the  form  of  provincial  synods.  These 
began  in  the  Grecian  provinces,'  but  extended  through- 
ont  the  Christian  world.  In  some  cases  they  seem  to 
have  been  assemblies  of  bishops  alone,  in  others  of  the 
whole  clergy.  They  met  once  or  twice  in  the  yeai ; 
they  were  summoned  by  the  metropolitan  bishop,  who 
presided  in  the  meeting,  and  derived  from,  or  confirmed 
his  metropolitan  dignity  by  this  presidency." 


^  Juitin  MaiijT  apealiB  <: 

I  It  iyjjoiit  iiairriti',  M 
f  trvrihtvirii  yltffrtu^     Ap'rl 

'  C»Bcil.  Antioch.  cnn.  1 
I  Ancyr,  c  13  ;  Coac,  Lsod. 

■  S«e  the  list  of  ear] 
I    chii-Hj  on   thia   <abipc^   1^ 


i.  pp.  59S,  6&0,  edit.  Paris, 

E  rtmartabla  passage  in  Tet  - 
Jrjuaio,  with  Ihe  ingeaioui 
of  MoEh^im,  De  Heb. 
?  CuDBt.  M.  pp.  364:.  2GB. 
issirio  i^ud  nu  fit.  ut  per 
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As  the  metjopolitans  roae  above  the  bishops,  so  the 
AnAMibopi  archbishops  or  patriarchs  rose  above  the 
^ciil!"  metropolitans.  These  ecclesiastical  dignities 
sL'em  to  have  been  formed  according  to  the  civil  divi- 
sions of  the  empire.*  The  Patriarchs  of  Antiocb,  Jeru- 
salem, Alexandria,  Home,  and  by  a  formal  decree  of 
the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  Constantinople,  assumed 
even  a  higher  dignity.  They  asserted  the  right,  in 
some  cases,  of  appointing,  in  others  of  deposing,  even 
metropolitan  bishops.' 

While  Antiocb,  Alexandria,  and  Constantinople  con- 
tested the  supremacy  of  the  East,  the  two  former  as 
more  ancient  and  Apostolic  churches,  the  latter  as  the 
imperial  city,  Rome  stood  alone,  as  in  every  respect 
the  most  eminent  church  in  the  West,  While  other 
churches  might  boast  their  foundation  by  a  single 
apostle  (and  those  churches  were  always  held  in  pecu- 
liar respect),  Kome  asserted  that  she  had  been  founded 
by,  and  preserved  the  ashes  of  two,  and  those  the  most 
distinguished  of  the  Apostolic  body.  Before  the  end 
of  the  third  century,  the  lineal  descent  of  her  bishopa 
from  St.  Peter  was  unhesitatingly  claimed,  and  obse- 
quiously admitted  by  the  Cliristian  world.'    The  name 


1 


onTeDiamiu,  id  dirpoiieDik  to. 


Fim 


rf  Cypri. 


1,.  73. 


»  Binghsm  nmmci  tliirlwn  or  f 
t«en  patrisniu :  Aleumdria,  Anti 
(.'mum,  Jo-usaiecD,    l^phesut,   ( 

Home,  Cmrthngc,  MIIkd,  Lyooa, 
]eAo,  York.  But  thsr  nepec 
clumi  do  not  appear  to  hare  I 
cquallv   nEDgni>«d,   or  at  xbt    i 


'  Chrjaoetom    deposed    Gc^onliua, 


A  from  him  Ic 
lis  pBEsag«  «nu 
if  it  ui>t«d  ii 
not  io  u  ioditl 
vera  the  lajiguajw  o( 
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of  Eome  was  still  imposing  and  majestic,  pai-ticularly 
in  the  West ;  the  wealth  of  the  Roman  bishop 
probaUy  Burpassed  that  of  other  prelates ;  for 
Home  was  still  the  place  of  general  conrourse  and 
resort ;  and  the  pious  strangers  who  visited  the  capital 
would  not  withhold  their  oblations  to  the  metropolitan 
church.  Witliin  the  city,  he  presided  over  above  forty 
churches,  besides  the  anburbicarian  districts.  The 
whole  clerical  establishment  at  Rome  amounted  to 
forty-six  presbyters,  seven  deacons,  seven  sub-deacons, 
forty-two  acolyths,  fifty-two  exorcists,  readers,  and 
doorkeepers.  It  comprehended  fifteen  hundred  widows 
and  poor  jirethren,  with  a  countless  multitude  of  tho 
higher  orders  and  of  the  people.  No  wonder  that  the 
name,  the  importance,  the  wealth,  the  accredited  Apo- 
stolic foundation  of  Eome,  arrayed  her  in  pre-eminent 
dignity.  Still,  in  his  correspondence  with  the  Bishop 
of  Eome,  the  general  tone  of  Cyprian,  the  great  advocate 
of  Christian  unity  is  that  of  an  eqnal ;  though  he  shows 
great  respect  to  the  Church  of  Eome,  it  is  to  the 
faitliful  guardian  of  an  uninterrupted  tradition,  not  as 
invested  with  superior  authority." 


wba  might  mcknowledge  a  eupremacf 

■  While  I  delirer  my  own  ooncln- 

in  Ron«,  which  would  not  haro  b«D 

admitted  bj  the  older  Aiiatio  see; 

Mill  more,  if  it  diri  not  assert  what  is 

well  33  on  other  subjects.     It  is  but 

right,  therefore,  for  me  to  give  the 

the  Chnrdi  of  Kome  by  St.  Peter  and 

St.  Paul  (see  vol.    ii,  p.  44);    and, 

Cyprian  on  the  primacy  of  St,  Peter  :— 

HoBlly.  if  Ii'eniELa  could  be  concluaive 

"  Nam  nee  Petr^s  quern  primdm  Do- 

aulhority  on  rath  o  rabjeol.     Plnnck 

miniis  elegit,  et  super  quern  sedifiaivil 

jn?tly  ohierves,  that  lie  potior  princi- 

i':;celeaism  suam    •    •    vindieayit  sibi 

palit^a  of  the  city  of  Rome  was  the 

allquid  insolenter  aUt  arroganter  ns- 

primBT  reason  why  a   potior  piinoi- 

sumpsit,  ut  diceret  se    prinialum    te- 

paiitfls  was  re;.-ognIf*d   In   the  aee  of 

nere,  et  obtemperari  b  noTcllis  et  pos- 

teris    sibi    potiua    nportere."     Kpirt. 
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Ab  the  hierarchical  pyramid  tended  to  a  |>oint,  its 

base  spread  out  into  greater  widtli.  The  greater  pomp, 
of  the  servicer,  the  more  intricate  adniimstration  of 
affairs,  the  greater  variety  of  regulations  required  by 
the  increasing  and  iiow  strictly  separated  classes  of 
votaries,  imposed  the  necesBity  for  new  functionaries, 
besides  the  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons.  These  were 
the  archdeacon  and  the  five  subordinate  ofliciating 
ministers,  who  i-eceived  a  kind  of  ordination.  1.  Tha 
>>"  Bowi  Bub-deacon,  who,  in  the  Eastern  church,  col- 
offlcss.  lected  the  alms  of  the  laity  and  laid  them 
upon  the  altar ;  and,  in  the  Western,  acted  as  a 
messenger,  or  bearer  of  despatches.  2.  The  reader, 
who  Iiad  the  custody  of  the  sacred  books,  and,  as  the 
name  implies,  read  them  during  the  serrice.  3.  The 
acolyth,  who  was  an  attendant  on  the  bishop,  carried 
the  lamp  before  him,  or  bore  the  Eucharist  to  the  sick. 
4.  The  exorcist,  who  read  the  solemn  forms  over  thoss 
possessed  by  demons,  the  energoainenoi,  and  som&- 
times  at  baptisms,  5.  The  ostiarius  or  doorkeeper, 
who  assigned  his  proper  place  in  the  church  to  eadi 
member,  and  guarded  against  the  intrusion  of  impropor 
persons. 

As  Christianity  assumed  a  more  manifest  civil 
existence,  the  closer  liorrespondence,  the  more  intimate 
sympathy  between  its  remote  and  scattered  members, 
became  indispensable  to  its  strength  and  consistency,, 
Its  uniformity  of  development  in  all  parts  of  the  world' 

lui.  "  Hoc  enai  utiqae  cielcri  Apo-  I  De  Unit.  Eoclea,  Bnt  this  tut  fat- 
Btoli,  quod  f'uit  Pplriis,  pBri  coDftortio  sa^  is  of  morn  than  donhtful  huthfln- 
prcditi  et  honorij  Pt  palestoiis ;  aei  1101*7 !  "  !">  "*  douhl,  spnrions.  On 
eiordinm  ab  unitatii  profioiscitiir,  rt  the  whole  of  thi«  1  have  enlarged  in 
(.rimiitui  Pelm  datur,  Mt  una  Chrirti  ,  the  hislory  of  Latin  Chrislianit  j. 
ecclciia.  el  cathedra  ntis  monrtri'lur." 


I 
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arose  out  of,  and  tended  to  promote,  this  nuity.  It  led 
to  that  concentration  of  the  governing  power  in  a  few, 
which  terminated  at  length  in  the  West  in  the  unre- 
stricted power  of  one. 

The  internal  unity  of  the  Church,  or  universally 
disseminated  body  of  Christians,  had  been  maintained 
by  the  general  similarity  of  doctrine,  of  sentiment,  of 
its  first  simple  ust^es  and  institutions,  and  the  common 
dangers  which  it  had  endured  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
It  poseeesed  its  consociating  principles  in  the  occa- 
sional correspondence  between  its  remote  members,  in 
those  recommendatory  letters  with  which  the  Christian 
who  travelled  was  furnished  to  his  brethren  omtymui. 
in  other  parts  of  the  empire ;  above  all,  in  ""'^' 
the  common  literature,  which,  including  the  sacred 
writings,  seems  to  have  spread  with  more  or  less  regu- 
larity through  the  various  communities.  Nothing, 
however,  tended  so  much,  although  they  might  appear 
to  exacerbate  and  perpetuate  diversities  of  opinion,  to 
the  maintenance  of  this  unity,  as  the  assemblage  and 
[iWOognition  of  general  Councils  as  the  representatives 
Mf' universal   Christendom."     The  bold  impersonation, 


*  The  emliflat  eonncik  (not  OScn- 
menic)  were  Udm  of  Home  (Ut  ami 
Sod)  uil  the  «Ti?n  held  at  Carth^e, 
coacerniug  the  lapii,  the  Khlun  of 
KoTationos,  and  th*  nyhnptiziag  of 
heietiss.  The  eeienth  in  Koath,  Ke- 
Uquia  Saciv  (Labbe,  CoDctlia  UIO,  ia 
the  &at  of  which  we  have  viythiDg 
like  a  nport ;  and  fivm  thia  lisct, 
cither  IVom  the  cunoiii  which  ibej 
issue,  or  tlie  opinions  deliTered  by  the 
Inahops,  the  councils  prere  imporlant 
m  dutboHtio.  not  Dierety  fur  the  decreee 
if  the  Chunh,  hat  for  llie  domiuuit 


ners.  Abhoirence  of  heresy  is  the 
prevailing  feeling  in  this  council, 
whieli  decided  the  validity  of  hcietical 
baptinn.  "  Christ,"  «ajs  one  bishop, 
"founded  the  Cliardi,  the  Iievil 
hei-esy.  Hov  csn  the  iynngogue  of 
Satan  admimeter  the  beptism  of  the 
Church?"  Another  lubjoins,  "De 
who  yields  or  betiaye  the  baptism  of 
the  Church  to  heretio,  what  is  he  but 
Judii;  of  the  spouie  of  Chrin  i" 


The    Synod    . 


))  condemned  Paul  of  Samo- 
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the  Chuicli,  seemed  now  to  assume  a  more  imposmg 
oeaerai  Visible  esistence.  Its  vital  principle  was  no 
'^"^'^  longer  that  unseen  and  hidden  harmony  which 
had  united  the  Christians  in  all  parts  of  the  world  with 
tiieir  Saviour  and  with  each  other.  By  the  assiBtance 
of  the  orthodox  Emperors,  and  the  commanding 
abilities  of  its  great  defenders,  one  dominant  form  of 
doctrine  had  obtained  the  ascendancy ;  Gnosticism, 
Donatlsm,  Arianism,  Mauicheism,  had  been  thrown 
aside ;  and  the  Church  stood,  as  it  we'e,  individualised, 
or  idealised,  by  the  side  of  the  other  >MJcial  impersona- 
tion, the  State.  The  Emperor  was  tlie  sole  ruler  of  the 
latter,  and  at  this  period  the  aristocracy  of  the  superior 
clergy,  at  a  later  the  autocracy  of  the  Pope,  at  least  as 


8»U,   TheCouneilofllliberii(ElFirB, 

tioM.     The  Council  of  Anorr*  (i.Di 

or  Oramris),  a.d.  303,  ofibKli  ume 

358)  principallj  Hat*i  to  tfaf  condiut 

ourigus  BOliMS  of  the  slate  of  Cbris- 

tiapitf  in  tint  rpinote  prorinca.  Some 

tios.     The  Council  of  Laodiraa  (*J>. 

of    the   HeaUun   flBminea    appear   to 

368)  has  some  curions  general  cbdodv 

hare  attempttd  to  reeoiwile  ^e  per- 

The  first  <EcuineDic  council  wu  that 

fomiBDCPB  of  sonie  of  their  religious 

of  Ni»ea.      See  book  iii.   c  W.     ft 

duties,  at  leiUt  their  piwiding  at  the 

guaea,  with  Christianity.     There  an 

Arian,    and    anli-Arian   comioila,   at 

manf  nwra]  regulations  which  do  not 

T>re,  Autioch,  Rome,  Milan,  Sardim, 

give   a   high   idea  of  Spauish  virtue. 

liimini,   tc.     The   Arian  Council  of 

The  i^shops  and  clergy  were  not  to  be 

Antioch   is  T«ry  strict  in  it*  reguln- 

itinerant  tisders  ;    they  might  trade 

within  the  provinK  (ran.  iviii.),  but 

and  the  clergy,  uut  their  reatrirtion  of 

their  Uboon  to  their  own  dioeewi  or 

usury.      The  Jew,    were   settled   in 

cur^(A.D.341).    ApudUbb^voI-iL 

great    numbers    in    Spain    (compare 

Hist,  of  the  Jew^)  :    the  taking  food 

the   second   (Ecumenic  council   (a.d, 

with   them  is  interdicted,  as  bLw  to 

permit    them    to    reap   Uie   burxeat. 

as   the  doctrine  of  the  East ;   it  ele- 

vated the  bishopric  of  ConslBntinople 

of  Rome  and  of  Arl«  were  held  to 

settle  the   Donatist  controveny  ;  but 

Rome.       The    two  other    tEcnmenic 

coiindls  are  beyond  the  bounds  ->f  ito 

aoBBS  diiefij  eF  sdeiiaitical  regul^ 

present  history. 
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the  repreeentetive  of  the  Western  Church,  became  the 
eoprerae  authority  of  the  former.  The  hierarchical 
power,  from  exemplary,  persuasive,  amiable,  was  now 
authoritative,  commanding,  awfiiL  When  Christianity 
became  the  most  powerful  religion,  when  it  became  the 
religion  of  the  many,  of  the  Emperor,  of  the  State,  the 
convert,  or  the  hereditary  Christian  had  no  strong  Pagan 
party  to  receive  him  back  into  its  bosom  when  outcast 
from  the  Church.  If  he  ceased  to  believe,  lie  no  longer 
dared  cease  to  obey.  No  course  remained  but  prostrate 
Bubmission,  or  the  endurance  of  any  penitential  duty 
which  might  be  enforced  upon  him ;  and  on  the  peni- 
tential system,  and  the  power  of  excommunication,  to 
wliich  we  shall  revert,  rested  the  unshakeu  hierarcliical 
authority  over  the  human  soul. 

With  the  power  of  the  clergy  increased  both  those 
other  sources  of  influence,  pomp  and  wealth.  i„n„M  i^ 
Distinctions  in  station  and  in  authority  natu-  ^"'^ 
rally  lead  to  distinctions  in  manners,  and  those  ad- 
ventitious circumstances  of  dress  and  habits,  which 
designate  different  ranks.  Confederating  upon  equal 
terms,  the  superior  authorities  in  the  cliurch  began 
to  assume  an  equal  rank  with  those  of  the  state.  In 
the  Christian  city,  the  bishop  became  a  personage  of 
the  highest  importance;  and  the  clergy,  as  a  kind  of 
subordinate  religious  magistracy,  claimed,  if  a  different 
kind,  yet  an  equal  share  of  reverence,  with  the  civil 
authority.  Where  the  civil  magistrate  had  hia  insignia 
of  office,  the  natural  respect  of  the  people,  and  the 
desire  of  maintaining  his  ofBcial  dignity,  would  invest 
the  religious  functionary  likewise  with  some  peculiar 
symbol  of  his  character.  With  their  increased  rank 
and  estimation,  the  clergy  could  not  but  assume  a  more 
imposing  demeanour ;  and  that  majeety  in  ^livi\i.  \W^ 
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were  arrayed  daring  the  public  ceremonial  could  not  be 
entirely  thrown  off  when  they  returned  to  ordinary  life^  _ 
The  reverence  of  man  exacts  dignity  from  those  wh* 
are  ito  objects.     The  primitive  Apostolic  met 
appearance  and  habit  waa  altogether  unsuited  to  thee 
altered  position,  as  equal  in  rank,  more  than  equal  i 
real  iotluence  and  public  veneration,  to  the  civil  office 
of  the  empire  or  mimioipality.     The  cousciousnesB  ofl 
power  will"  affect  tlie  best  disciplined  minds,  and  the 
unavoidable  knowledge  that  salutary  authority  is  main- 
tained over   a   large   mass   of  mankind  by  imposing 
manners,  dress,  and  mode  of  living,   would  reconcila 
many  to  that  which  otherwise  might  appear  incongruous 
to  tlieir  sacred   character.     There   was,   in   iact,  and 
always  has  been,  among  the  more  pious  clergy,  a  pel-   , 
petual   conflict  between   a  conscientious  sense  of  the   i 
importance  of  external  dignity,  and  a  desire,  aa  con- 
scientions,  of  retaining  something  of  outward  humility. 
The  monkish  and  ascetic  waged  implacable  war  against 
that  secular  digtinction  which,  if  in  some  cases  eagerly 
assumed  by  pride  and  ambition,  was  tbrced  upon  otheiB 
by  the  deference,  the  admiration,  the  trembling  aab-  J 
servience  of  mankind.      The  prelate  who  looked  the  ' 
most  imperious,  and  spoke  most  sternly,  on  his  throne, 
fasted  and  underwent  the  most  humiliating  privatione 
in  his  chamber  or  his  cell.     Some  prelates  supposed, 
that   as  .ambassadors   of  the  Most  High,  as   supreme 
governors  in  that  which  was  of  greater  dignity  than  tbet  j 
secular   empire,  the   earthly  kingdom  of  Christ,  they  ' 
ought  to  array  themselves  in  something  of  " 
dignity.     The  bishops  of  Rome  early  affected  e  ate  and 
magniflcence.     Chryaoetom,  on  the  other  hand,  in  Con- 
stantinople, differing  from  his  predecessors,  considered 
poverty  of  dresi,  humility  of  demeanour,  and  the  most  J 
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aevere  aaaterity  of  life,  eib  more  becoming  a  Christian 
prelate,  who  was  to  get  the  example  of  the  virtues  which 
he  inculcated,  and  to  show  contempt  for  those  worldly 
distinctions  which  properly  belonged  to  the  civil  power. 
Others,  among  whom  was  Ambrose  of  Milan,  while  in 
their  own  persons  and  in  private  they  were  the  plainest 
simplest,  and  most  austere  of  men,  nevertheless  threw 
into  the  service  of  the  Church  all  that  was  solemn  and 
magnificent;  and  as  officiating  functionaries,  put  on  for 
the  time  the  majesty  of  manner,  the  state  of  attendance, 
the  splendour  of  attire,  which  seemed  to  be  authorised 
by  the  gorgeousness  of  dress  and  ceremonial  pomp  in 
the  Old  Testament." 

With  the  greater  reverence,  indeed,  peculiar  sanctity 
was  exacted,  and  no  doubt,  in  general,  obserr-ed  by  the 
clei^.  They  were  imperatively  required  to  surpass  the 
general  body  of  Christians  in  purity  of  morals,  and, 

irhaps  even  more,  in  all  religious  performances.     As 


.    •  Th*  clergy  were  long  without  any 

cerla  pompa  di  abjeiione  e  di  poverti," 

rfintinotJon    of  dt*BS,  eicept   on  cere- 

Cicogiiam,  Storia  di  Sciiltura,  1.  i,  p. 

roonial  OL-casions.     At  Ihe  end  of  the 

27.     Count  Cicognsn  gires  &  oitrious 

fourth  tcntury,  it  wna  the  cualom  for 

account  of  the  dale  and  origin  of  the 

them  in  soDK  thnrcliffi  to  w»ir  blKk. 

different   parU   of  the  clerical   dresa. 

Socr.  H.  E,  vi.  22.    Jerome,  howerer. 

The  mitre  ii  of  the  eighth  centnrj. 

recommende  that  they  should  neither 

Ihe  tiara  of  the  tenth. 

be  disthiguUhrf  by  too  bright  nor  teo 

The   fgarih    Council    of    Carthage 

mmbrB    colon™.      Ad    Kepot      Tha 

proper  habili    were    probably   intro- 

dra«i.    The  elnieoi  wa.  not  to  wear 

duced  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  century, 

long  hair  or  beard  (nee  comam  habail 

M  thpy  are  recognised  by  councils  in 

nee  barbuii.  Can.  iliv.)  ;  he  wbb  t.. 

the  .i»th.     Cone.  MatUc  a.d.  581, 

BpprOTe  his    profesMion  by  hia  dre«i 

can.  1.  S  ;   Trull,  o.  27.     The  tonjure 

and  walk,  mid  not  to  (tody  the  beauty 

began  in  the  fourth  rentury.     '•  Prima 

of  his   die.,   or   sandals.     He  might 

iel    W.   Kcolo   i   stmplM    pi-eli    non 

obtain  hia  sii»ten»nce  by  working  as 

ivenino  alcun  i.Wto  dirtinto  dflgli  altri 

0  P^SDi  0  Cristiwii,  ae  non  in  quanto 

he  did   not   Ptgleot  hia  dat;.     Can, 
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the  outward  ceremomal,  fasting,  public  prayer  during 
almost  every  part  of  the  day,  and  the  rest  of  the  ritual 
service,  were  more  completely  incorporated  with  Chri»> 
tianity,  they  were  expecf«d  to  maintain  the  puhlie  devo- 
tion by  their  example,  and  to  encourage  seli-denial  by 
their  more  rigid  austerity. 

Wealth  as  well  as  pomp  followed  in  the  traia  of 
WMiuiofihB  power.  The  desire  to  commaud  wealth  (we 
tietei.  must  uot  yet  use  the  ignoble  term  covetoue- 
ness)  not  merely  stole  imperceptibly  into  intimate  con- 
nexion with  religion,  but  appeared  almost  a  part  of 
religion  itself.  The  individual  was  content  to  be  disin- 
terested in  his  own  person ;  the  interest  which  he  felt  in 
the  opulence  of  the  Church,  or  even  of  his  own  order, 
appeared  not  merely  excusable,  but  a  sacred  duty.  In 
the  hands  of  the  Christian  clergy,  wealth,  which 
seemed  at  that  period  to  be  lavished  on  the  basest  of 
mankind,  and  squandered  on  the  most  criminal  and 
ignominious  objects,  might  seem  to  be  hallowed  to  the 
noblest  purposes.  It  enabled  Christianity  to  vie  with 
Paganism  in  erecting  splendid  edifices  for  the  worship 
of  God,  to  provide  an  imposing  ceremonial,  lamps  for 
midnight  senico,  ?ilver  or  golden  vessels  for  the  altar, 
veils,  hangings,  and  priestly  dresses ;  it  provided  for  the 
umbu  wants  of  the  poor,  whom  misgovernment,  war, 
•ppLied.  and  taxation,  independent  of  the  ordinary 
calamities  of  human  life,  were  grinding  to  the  earth. 
To  each  church  were  attached  numbers  of  widows  and 
other  destitute  persons ;  the  redemption  of  slaves  was 
an  object  on  which  the  riches  of  the  Church  were  freely 
lavished:  the  sick  in  the  hospitals  and  prisons,  and 
destitute  strangers  were  under  their  especial  care.  "  How 
many  captives  has  the  wealth  of  the  Pagan  establish- 
ment  released  from   bondage  ?"     This  is  among  the 
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^H  biumphant  questiona  of  the  advocates  of  Christianity,* 

^B    The  maintenance  of  children  exposed  by  their  parents, 

and  taken  up   and  educated   by  the   Cbriatians,  was 

another  source  of  generous  expenditure.     When,  then, 

»at  first  the  munificence  of  the  Emperor,  and  afterwards 
the  gratitude  and  superstitious  fears  of  the  people, 
heaped  up  their  costly  offerings  at  the  feet  of  the  clergy, 
it  would  have  appeared  not  merely  ingratitude  and  folly, 
but  impiety  and  uncharitableness  to  their  brethren,  to 
have  rgected  them.  The  clergy,  as  soon  as  they  were 
set  apart  from  the  ordinary  business  of  life,  were  maiu- 
tained  by  the  voluntary  offerings  of  their  brethren. 
The  piety  which  embraced  Christianity  never  failed  in 
liberality.     The  payments  seem  chiefly  to  have  been 

■  made  in  kind  rather  than  in  money ;  though  on  extra- 
ordinary occasions  large  auma  were  raised  for  some 
Bacred  or  charitable  object.  One  of  the  earliest  acts  of 
Constantine  was  to  make  munificent  grants  to  the 
despoiled  and  destitute  Church."  A  certain  portion  of 
the  public  stores  of  com  and  other  produce,  which  was 
received  in  kind  by  the  officers  of  the  revenue,  was 
assigned  to  the  Church  and  clergy.'  This  was  with- 
drawn by  Julian,  and  when  regranted  by  the  Christian 
■  Emperors,  was  diminished  one-third. 
The  law  of  Constantine  which  empowered  the  clergy 
of  the  Church  to  receive  testamentary  be-  i^w  of  con- 
quests, and  to  hold  land,  was  a  gift  which  JS«eSn/S'e 
would  scarcely  have  been  exceeded  if  he  had  ^^^ta- 
granted  them  two  provinces  of  the  empire.*  """"■ 
It  became  almost  a  sin  to  die  without  some  bequest  to 
L  pious  uses ;  and  before  a  century  had  elapsed,  the  mass 

*  AmbroB.  oontni  Sraunschnm.        j       '  Sosomed,  H.  E.  t.  5. 

•  Enseb.  H,  E.  i.  6,  \      '  This  i>  th«  ebHiratlon  of  Pl»m4 
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of  property  whicli  had  passed  over  to  the  Church  i 
go  BQonnous,  that  the  most  pious  of  the  Emperore  weufe'"! 
uLliged  to  isaue  a  restrictive  law,  whii;h  the  most  ardenti  I 
of  the  Fftthera  were  coustraiued  to  approve.     Jeroms  [ 
acknowledges,  with  the  bitterness  of  shame,  tlie  necessity, 
itairicuvo     of  this  check  on  eccleaiastical  avarice.''     "X  J 
iLTiiiMm.      complain  not  of  tlie  law,  but  that  we  hav^  | 
deserved  such   a  law."     The  ascetic  father  and  th&  I 
Pagan  historian  describe  the  pomp  and  avarice  of  tho  | 
Roman  clergy  in  the  fourth  century.     Amraianus,  whilet  I 
he  describes  the  sanguinary  feud  which  took  place  for.  I 
rupjo*.       tl^s  prelacy  between  Damasus  and  Ursicinun 
'^'"'         intimates  that  the  magnificence  of  the  prize   i 
may  account  for  the  obstinacy  and  ferocity  with  which  it  1 
was  contested.    He  dwells  on  the  prodigal  offerings  of   ' 
the  Roman  matrons  to  theii-  bishop ;  his  pomp,  when  in 
elaborate  and  elegant  attire  he  was  borne  in  his  chariot'  i 
through  the  admiring  streets ;  the  costly  luxury  of  hb 
almost  imperial  banquets.     But  the  just  historian  con- 
trasts this  pride  and  luxury  of  the  Roman  pontiff  with 
the  more  temperate  life  and  dignified  hnmility  of  the   > 
provincial  bishops.'     Jerome  goes  on  sternly  to  chorgei 
the   whole   Roman   clergy   \vith   the  old   vice   of  the 
Heathen  aristocracy,  lia3redii)ety  or  legacy  hunting,  and 
asserts  that  they  used  the  holy  and  venerable  name  of 


'  Valetitiiiian  It,  d?  Kpia^  "  Salis 
i-icis  tt  tnotHcbia  hac  1^  ptobi- 
Lur.  et  prohJbeCur  noa  k  pflTHCIitori- 
b  »pd  k  prlncipibui  Chriationis ;  nee 
1^  ojDqueror,  sed  dol»  cur  xae- 

'|<ot.  He  spftikt  alw  of  tiia  "  pro- 
la  Kveraqua  legia  cautio,  tt  Inmea 
II  aic  refnenatur  avBritia."  Am- 
>u  (1.  li,  adv.  Sjmm.)  admiti  the 


Deceifijtj  of  the  law,  Aa^mtine, 
while  be  lutUlj  ducbunu  all  partidpa- 
tiou  in  BQcli  sbiuw,  acknonledgo 
their  fi-eqnBuiry.  "Qulcunque  nilt, 
eihieredHto  filio  bterflJeni  fowis  ecclt- 
alterum   qui  nuncipht, 


1.  quant 
Aiigualiatiin,  ii 


Senn.  49. 
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f  tte  Church  to  extort  for  their  own  personal  emolumtMit, 
I  the  wealth  of  timid  or  expiring  devotees.  The  Jaw  of 
I  Valentinian  justly  withheld  from  the  clergy  and  the 
L  moakB  aloue  that  privilege  of  receiviug  bequests  which 
I  was  permitted  to  the   "lowest  of  manMnd,  Heathen 

priests,  actors,  charioteers  and  harlots," 

Large  parte  of  the  ecclesiastical  revenues,  however, 
I  arose  from  more  honourable  sources.  Some  of  the 
L  estates  of  the  Heathen  temples,  though  in  general  con- 
j  fiscated  to  the  imperial  treasury,  were  alienated  to  the 

Christian  churches.    The  Church  of  Alexandria  obtaiued 
\  the  revenue  of  the  Temple  of  Serapis.^ 

These  various  estates  and  properties  belonged  to  the 
1  Church  in  its  corporate  capacity,  not  to  the  clergy. 
I  They  were  chained  with  the  maintenance  of  Apoiicmiion 
\  the  fabric  of  the    church,   and  the   vBrimiH  "^uie^f^iti 


'  charitable  purposes,  including  the  sustenance  *^''"*- 
of  their  own  dependent  poor.  Strong  enactments  were 
made  to  prevent  their  alienation  from  those  hallowed 
purposee,"  the  clergy  were  even  restrained  from  be- 
queathing by  will  what  they  had  obtained  from  the 
property  of  the  Church.  The  estates  of  the  Chureli 
were  liable  to  the  ordinary  taxes,  the  land  and  capita- 
tion tax,  but  exempt  from  what  were  called  sordid 
and  extraordinary  charges,  and  trom  the  quartering  of 
troops," 


'  Sofomen,  T.  7.    The  Church  of 

raiment,  bendes  awj  other  accidental 

oarriagfs,   mulea,  and  othar  kinds  of 

hlom,  Oper.     WDntfflUCon  in  hi>  dis- 

properly.     It  undoMoot  the  dailj  nos- 

taame  of  3000  widows  Bod  ru'gias. 

"  Cone    Caith.  iii.  40 ;    Anlioeh, 

b«id«  priBnnen.  U»  tiek  id  thr  hoo- 

24.     Conslil.  ApoBt.  40.     Cod.  Theo- 

pitoU,  tlte  miumed,  and  the  diseiiud. 

doi.  de  Kpit.  et  Clerids,  t.  33. 

vbn  at  down,  aa  it  were  before  Ue 

'  I'lanek,  P.  iii.  c.  ri.  3. 

Chriitian  «lUr,  and  teceiveU  food  nod 
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The  bishops  gradually  obtained  almost  the  excluBiTe 
management  of  this  property.  In  some  churches,  ft 
steward  (ceconomus)  presided  oyer  this  department,  but 
he  would,  in  general,  be  virtually  under  the  control  of 
the  bishop.  In  most  churches,  the  triple  division  began 
to  be  observed ;  one-third  of  the  revenue  to  the  bishop, 
one  to  the  clergy,  the  other  to  the  fabric  and  the  poor ; 
the  Church  of  Rome  added  a  fourth,  a  separate  portion 
for  the  fabric." 

The  clei^  had  become  a  separate  community ;  they 
had  their  own  laws  of  internal  government,  their  own 
special  regulations,  or  recognised  proprieties  of  life  and 
conduct.  Their  social  delinquencies  were  not  as  yet 
withdrawn  from  the  civil  jurisdiction ;  but  besides  this, 
they  were  amenable  to  the  severe  judgments  of  eccl&- 
siastical  censure ; "  the  lowest  were  liable  to  corporal 
chastisement.  Flagellation,  which  was  administered  in 
the  synagogue,  and  was  so  common  in  Koman  society, 
was  by  no  means  so  disgraceful  as  to  exempt  the  per- 
sona at  least  of  the  inferior  clergy  from  its  infliction.' 


•  By  B  law  of  TheodtsLus  aud  Va- 

man  and  clergynmn.    All  othen  weH 

Isnt.  A.D.  iU,  the  pcopfrty  of  any 

CTses  of  arbiliBtion,  by  niutiisl  Bgrte- 

mrat;    but   the   civil  power  was  to 

ratify  their  decree.     In  a  Noyella  of 

disd  intatAU.  uJ  withoiit  1^  bam. 

fell,  not  lo  the  trauiirr,  as  in  ordi- 

said,— "  Qnoniam  constat  epiictipos  et 

Darf   ases,    but    lo    the  chanh    or 

•  ■  neo  da  aliti  (Busin  prater  rdi- 

Bune  priril^  was  gnmUd   to  the 

gionem   possa  cognOHxre,''      Compare 

ftuporalion    of    Decurtons.       Codei 

Plandt.   p.   300.      The  clerious   wn 

ThB0d«.  T.  iii.  I. 

bound  lo  appear,  if  futntnoned  by  ■ 

'  SoioniEU  states  that  Conitantine 

lajiDBD,   before    th«   ordiaarf    judge. 

giTH   his   clergy  il»  pti.ili^e  of  rs- 

Justinian  made  the  change,  and  that 

only  in  a  limited  manner. 

tribaoal,  and  bringing  their  causes  to 

the  bishop.     H.  E.  i.  9.    But  Ihoe 

were  probably  dispuUa  between  eUrgj- 
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Bnt  the  more  serious  pmiishment  was  degradation  into 

tihe  Tulgar  class  of  worshippers.     To  them  it  was  the 
ttost  fearful  condemnation  to  be  ejected  from  the  inner 
tanctuarv  and  thrust  down  from  their  elevated  station/ 
As  yet  the  clergy  were  not  entirely  estranged  from 
■OGiBty,  they  had  not  become  a  caste  by  the  OHhKyor 
.legal  enforcement  or  general  practice  of  celi-  "'•''"er- 
bacy.      Clement  of  Alexandria  asserts  and  vindicates 
the  marriage  of  some  of  the  Apostles,"     The  discreet 
remonstrance  of  the  old  Egyptian  bishop  perhaps  pre- 
vented the  Council  of  Nicsea  from  imposing  that  heavy 
burden  on  the  reluctant  clei^.     The  aged  Paphnntins, 
himself  unmarried,  boldly  asserted  that  the  conjugal 
union  was  chastity,'     But  that,  which,  in  the  third 
^'    century  is  a,«serted  to  be  free  to  all  mankind,  clergy  as 
^Hlrell  as  laity,  in  Egypt;"  in  the  fourth,  according  to 
^r  Jerome,  was  prohibited  or  limited  by  vows  of  continence. 
It  has  been  asserted,"  and  without  refutation,  that  there 
was  no  ecclesiastical  law  or  regulation  which  compelled 
the  celibacy  of  the  clergy  for  the  first  three  centuries. 


ipeii  parentibo!,   et  Kepa   in  judwi1» 

tSi  t*T|(ie(rt«  .JffTBXJi.— Slrom.  J. 

solstabEpscopiaiKihibiiri.''   Augnnin. 

lii.   0.   S.      On    the  question  of  the 

t^t    cmtii.— High    Bothority    for 

marriage  of  the   Apostiea  imd  their 

the  wdquity   of  flc^ng  io   piiHit 

«]»»]« t 

thing  a  collected  in  a  note  of  Co»- 

'  The  d«rws  of  the  fontth  coondl 

leriuB,  Patia  Apostolioi,  ii.  241. 

of  CBrtliEge   show  the   strict  murnla 

<    Gelsiii    Histor.    Cone.    Nio.    c 

and  humble  tubordimitioa  demnudal 

niii.     Socrst.  i.  11 .     Soiomen,  i.  -23. 

of  the  clergy  at  the  close  of  the  fourth 

Bnroniiu  insists  npon  this  being  Great 

cenlHrr, 

fiible. 

'  *H  Kol  TDU»  'ATOOTrjAouI  axaia- 

°  Nal  nijv  ml  Tdv  rfls  /iias  fim- 

miidC""ri;U4Tpo!itiryifKa.l*iXm- 

K«!  irSpa  Toi/i  hroSix"-a,  1^*  ^pi<r- 

B/iTtpos  it,  K^r  liaKOfO!,  n^r  AoJuot, 

iytr,Xi,TTmiyiixvxp''>^'"'f-   3"*^ 

■al  Syt    n<>u;.os   0l,K   i*n7  (y  t.r 

crcTiii  Et  Sti  T^i  ttKvoTioyia!,  Strom. 

r  ^tCayor,  ftn  all  ntpuKiuiCfV  Bii  -ri 


37S  BIS£  OF  Boo: 

Glement  of  Alexandria,  as  we  see,  ar^ea  against  eii> 
forced  celibacy  from  the  example  of  the  Apoetlet 
Married  bishops  and  presbyters  frequently  occur  in  the 
history  of  Euaebius.  The  martyrdom  of  Nuraidicus  was 
shared  and  not  dishonoured  by  the  companionship  of  Ms 
wife.^  It  was  a  sight  of  joy  and  consolation  to  the 
husband  to  see  her  perishing  in  the  same  flames.  The 
vdves  of  the  clergy  are  recognised,  not  merely  in  the 
older  writings,  but  also  in  the  public  documents  cf  the 
Church.'  Council  after  council,  in  the  East,  introduced 
regulatioHB,  which,  though  intended  to  restrict,  recognise 
the  legality  of  these  ties.'  Higiily  aa  they  exalt  the 
angelic  state  of  celibacy,  neither  Basil  in  the  East,  nor 
Augustine  in  the  West,  positively  prohibits  the  marriage 
of  the  clergy. '' 

But  in  the  fourth  century,  particularly  in  the  latter 
half,  tlie  concurrent  influence  of  the  higher  honours 
attributed  to  virginity  by  all  the  great  Christian  writers ; 
of  the  hierarchical  spirit,  which,  even  at  that  time,  saw 
how  much  of  its  corporate  strength  depended  on  this 
entire  detachment  from  worldly  ties ;  of  the  monastic 
system,  which  worked  into  the  clerical,  partly  by  the 
frequent  selection  of  monies  for  ordination  and  for  con- 
secration to  ecclesiastical  dignities,  partly  by  the  emuW 
tion  of  the  clergy,  who  could  not  safely  allow  themselves 


'Numidicus    prabrtCT    uiorfm 

oeteris,  rel  eonserTglam   potios 

prooraition  of  children.     Can.  I«iii. 

im,  lietue  ospeiit."    Cj-prian,  p. 

Tiiis  was  frequontlT  rt-euaeled.  Among 

S»    in    Beannge,    Diuertntio 

Dthera,  Cone.  CaitlwE.  v,  a.     Lnbhe, 

ma.  B  tist  of  tdsrried  prclalw. 

ii.  1246. 

Cone.  Qiuig.  c  i.     Cone.  Anci-r. 

*  Basil  speaks  of  a  pmbTtar  vho 

,     This  law  bI1o\<b  any  deecoit  to 

T- 

lawful  marriage.     Can,  Ii.  c.  27.     Ou 
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to  be  outdone  in  austerity  by  these  rivals  far  popular 
eBtimation;  all  these  various  influences  introduced  re- 
strictions and  regulations  on  the  marriage  of  the  clergy, 
which  darkened  at  length  into  the  solemn  ecclesiastical 
interdict.  First,  the  general  sentiment  repudiated  a 
second  marriage  as  a  monstrous  act  of  incontinence,  an 
iufirmity  or  a  ain  which  ought  to  prevent  the  Christian 
from  ever  aspiring  to  any  ecclesiastical  office."  The 
next  offence  against  the  general  feeling  was  marriage 
with  a  widow ;  then  followed  the  restriction  of  marriage 
after  entering  into  holy  orders ;  the  married  priest  re- 
tained his  wite,  but  to  condescend  to  such  carnal  ties 
after  ordination,  was  revolting  to  the  general  sentiment, 
and  was  considered  to  imply  a  total  want  of  feeling  for 
the  dignity  of  their  liigh  calling.  Then  was  generally 
introduced  a  demand  of  abstinence  from  sexual  con- 
nexion from  those  who  retained  their  wives:  this  was 
imperatively  required  from  the  higher  orders  of  the 
clergy.  It  was  considered  to  render  unclean,  and  to 
disqualify  even  from  prayer  tor  the  people,  as  the 
priest's  life  was  to  be  a  perpetaal  prayer.''  Not  that 
Eibere  was  as  yet  any  uniform  practice.  The  bishops 
■'assembled  at  the  Council  of  Gangra'  condemned  the 


'  Atheniigonit  Wd  ilown  tli?  ^'enei'sl 

Council  or  S^C^Km  f,.il«do  cIpi^t- 

priodpJa,  t  tV   B.iT.f™.   {yi,M>,) 

tbwffw^t  icti  lioix'ia-     Oe  Jtesurr. 

Can.   Csmpaic  Orig.  contr.  CeliL  rii., 

yi^n  tija^oS-Tvr  ^^   tffTiSurSai. 

■    nd  Horn.  W..  in  Mm.  iviii.,  m  Lao. 

Cm.  rii. 

^r-IVJir.,  in  M»lt  Talnll.  ad  U«or.  1-5. 

•l  Such  it  the  lit'Unct  Iiuigungc  of 

^^Tbk  *u  ilniDst  aa  unlverenl  mnral 

Jerome,  "i^l  WcuselquicUDqueKdelii 

hIdid.      E[»phBrir.ii   raid,   that   sin« 

oinre  non    pot«t   obi   eBreat   offi-^io 

tha  coming  of   Chriat   iio   dis«inoiu 

(Bujugali.  mccnluti,   cui    Kinper   pro 

populo  offerendu  snnt  sanrifida  sem- 

per orandum  eat.     Si  rwtnfar  oianduHi 

of  ibe  PaUieri  eipnasivo  of  tbeir  «b- 

^UMrra^igfcwiDdniartiiigM.     Monle 

Adr.  Josin,  p.  175. 

■fe  Ftiw,  p.  1.  39,  34,  37,  kc.    The 

•  In  the  Cuuiicil  of  Gaiigra  i,sbou' 
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Book  IT,  ^M 

he  sacra*  ^H 

heresy  of  ^| 


followers  of  EnstatliiuB,  who  refused  to  receive  the  sacra* 
ments  from  any  but  uumarried  priests.  The  heresy  of 
Jovinian,  on  the  other  hand,  probably  called  forth  the 
severe  regulutions  of  Pope  Sirieius.^  This  sort  of  ency- 
clical letter  positively  prohibited  all  clergy  of  the  higher 
orders  from  any  intercourse  with  their  wives.  A  man 
who  lived  to  the  age  of  thirty,  the  husband  of  one  wife, 
that  wife,  when  married,  a  virgin,  might  be  an  acolyth 
or  subdeacon;  after  five  yeara  of  strict  continence,  ha 
might  be  promoted  to  a  priest ;  after  ten  years  more  of 
the  same  severe  ordeal,  a  bishop.  A  clerk,  any  one  in 
holy  orders,  even  of  the  lowest  degree,  who  married  a 
widow,  01'  a  second  wife,  was  instantly  deprived :  no 
woman  was  to  live  in  the  house  of  a  clerk. 

The  Council  of  Carthage,  reciting  the  canon  of  a 
former  couneO,  commands  tiie  clergy  to  abstain  from  ajl 
connexion  with  their  wives.  The  enactment  is  per- 
petually repeated,  and  in  one  extended  to  subdeacons.' 
The  Council  of  Toledo  prohibited  the  promotion  of  eo- 
cleaiastics  who  had  children.  The  Council  of  Aries 
prohibited  the  ordination  of  a  married  priest,''  nnless  he 
made  a  promise  of  divorce  from  the  married  state. 
Jerome  distinctly  asserts  that  it  was  the  universal  regu- 
lation of  the  East,  of  Egypt,  and  of  Itome '  to  oi'dain 

350)  the  preamble  end  tie  fiist  taion 
do  not  appeitr  to  nUrc  necessarily  U 
the  wivefl  of  tJw  clergy.   They  aoatJie- 


B    (the 


<ii  mamage.  n 


thlane)  who  had  bli 
said  that  a  faithful  and  pious  woniHa 
who  Edept  with  her  husband  could  not 
enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  A 
laoi'ed  Tirgio  is  prohibited  from  vaunt- 
ing over  s  niiuTiBd  womEui,  cnimn  i. 
Women  are  forbidden  to  obondon  Ihoir 


0.  390,  41B,  and  4.19. 
Hon  pKK  in  vicoulo  «c«rdotii  cc 


od^AHB  «bi  woe  hhudbA,  cr  vho  ceaoed  to  be 
hMliwfa.  B«  e*mn  ti^fiMBA.ndt 
of  tin  itt  fr^mn,  &e  paeti 
^^Mt  lb  ma«  tkny.  Hnried  detgTBeB.  S^~ 
ei^  — iiiiJ  liihn«  ami  with  cUdreB,oncar  m  Ifae 
eedeoHtinl  "■— ^"  AdaaaniiS  in  his  lett^  to 
DnesBtiiH,  admhs  snd  aBows  Oe  full  i^bt  vt  tlw 
liriup  to  inarriage.'  Gf^on-  ciStaataaam  vis  bom 
■fier  U*  fiiHier  «M  bMk^  and  hadaToniig»'  ImUier 
niiif  il  Cebiibb."  Giegny  of  N^wa,  and  Hihrj  of 
FaicliGi^w«e  nuned.  Leas  dist^tgoieited  naraeBfre- 
qoentl;  oocor:  tbose  of  ^iniiloa'  and  Eostaduos.* 
Sfnemia,  iduae  Amrader  enaUed  him  to  accef4  ept- 
Boopac^  on  fan  own  temts,  pcatiTely  repudiated  tbese 
mmatoal  nstdetioiiB  on  the  freedom  and  holiitees  oi 
tbe  oonji^&l  stat&  "God  and  the  law,  and  the  boly 
hand  c£  Tbeopt^ia  bestotred  on  me  mr  wife.  I  declare, 
therefore,  sotemnlv,  and  call  yoa  to  witoe^  that  I  will 
not  be  plneked  from  her,  nor  lie  with  her  in  secret,  like 
an  adulterer.  Bat  I  hope  and  pray  that  we  may  hare 
manj  and  rirtuons  eliildren," '' 

Tlie  Coandl  in  Trullo  only  demanded  this  high  teet 
of  qniitnality,  abeolnte  celibacy,  from  bishops,  and  left 
tbe  inferior  cJei^'  to  tlieii  freedom.  Bnt  tbe  earlier 
WeBtem  Council  of  Toledo  only  admitted  the  deacon. 


liani,  IL  SSI-  Jerome  uppnls  to 
JoTtoma  huuielf ' — *^  CeitA  ooDfileris 
atm  poBC  torn  qnwopiita  qui  in  epi- 
ndptta  fili«  boat,  alioqui  a  ilq>»- 
ban  bent,  dob  qiun  lir  Ucebitor, 
vedqiud  adiilUr  danuiabitur."  Adr. 
lorin.  175.  CoEppaic  Epiptuniur, 
~      ■.Ut,*. 


EfUtalt    ai    Drac<»> 
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and  that  under  restrictionB,  to  connubial  iotercwurse ; 
the  presbyter  who  had  children  after  hia  ordination  could 
not  be  a  bishop.' 

This  overstrained  demand  on  the  virtue,  not  of  ind^ 
Hand  oniBE-  viduals  in  a  high  state  of  enthusiasm,  but  of  a 
4DeD«&  whole  class  of  men ;  this  strife  with  nature,  in 
that  which,  in  its  irregular  and  lawless  indulgence,  is 
the  source  of  so  many  evils  and  of  so  much  misery,  in 
its  more  moderate  and  legal  form  is  the  parent  of  the 
purest  affections,  and  the  hohest  charities ;  this  isolation 
from  those  social  ties  which,  if  at  times  they  might 
withdraw  them  from  total  dedication  to  theit  sacred 
duties,  in  general,  would,  by  their  tending  to  soften  and 
humanise,  be  the  best  school  for  the  gentle  and  affeo 
tionate  discharge  of  those  duties — the  enforcement  of 
the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  though  not  yet  by  law,  by 
dominant  opinion,  was  not  slow  in  producing  it«  inevi- 
Mndenasub-  ^^^1^  evils.  Simultaneously  with  the  stemM 
inirudooto.  condemnation  of  marriage,  or  at  least  the  ex- 
aggerated praises  of  chastity,  we  hear  the  solemn  demm- 
ciations  of  the  law,  and  the  deepening  remonstrances  of 
the  more  influential  writers,  against  those  secret  evasions 
by  which  the  clergy  endeavoured  to  obtain  the  fame  ■ 
without  the  practice  of  celibacy,  to  enjoy  some  of  the 
pleasures  and  advantages  without  the  crime  of  marriage. 
From  the  middle  of  the  third  century,  in  which  the 
growing  aversion  to  the  marriage  of  the  clergy  begins 
to  appear,  we  find  the  "sub-introduced"  females  con- 
stantly proscribed.'     The  intimate  union  of  the  priest 


'  Oont  Tolet.  i.D.  400,  csui.  i. 

'  ThtJ  are  TTWDtianed  in  tbe  letter 
tt  tbe  biahopa  of  Antrocfa,  against  PauI 
or  SamosatL     Tha  Council  of  Uliberis 


I 
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with  a  young,  often  a  beautiful  female,  who  still  [assed  to 
the  world  under  the  name  of  a  virgin,  and  was  called  by 
the  priest  by  the  unsuspected  name  of  sister,  seems  from 
the  strong  and  reiterated  language  of  Jerome,'  Gregory 
Nazianzon,  Chiyeostom,  and  others,  to  have  been  almost 
general.     It  was  interdicted  by  an  imperial  law.' 

Thus,  in  every  city,  in  almost  every  town  and  every 
village  of  the  Roman  empire,  had  established  itself  a 
new  permanent  magistracy,  in  a  certain  sense  inde- 
pendent of  the  government,  with  considerable  inalienable 
endowments,  and  filled  by  men  of  a  peculiar  and  sacred 
character,  and  recognised  by  the  state.  Their  authority 
extended  far  beyond  their  jurisdiction ;  their  influence 


•  "Unde  sme  nuptiis  allud  Domen 

tm-pis  et  fiid«  dormitio  qnantom  dedv 

binanun  genua?  Plus  Mnam.     Uud? 

foris  et  criminis  confitetur."     Cyprian 

meretricBi   uniyiric?       Esdem   domo, 

justly    obestvea,    that    such    intimacy 

nno   cnblcnlo,  sspe    uno  tenentur   et 

would   induce   a  jealons  husband    to 

lake   to  his  sword.      EpUt.   liii.  ad 

Pomponinm. 

virginem  dcMrit :  cailibein  spernit  yii^ 

But   the  canon    of  the  Council  of 

Nifiea,  which  prohibita  the  usage,  and 

forbids  the  priest  to  have  a  lubintro- 

dmultnt  quffinml  alienorum  spirilak 

ducla  muliei-,  unless  ■  ranther,  sister, 

sQlatium.   ut    domj    haberat    oimiile 

comiDPrciiini."    Hieronym.  Epiit.  iiii. 

ol'  the  law,  show   ihe  fiequency,  as 

JercBDe's   langiiagu   botraya    bis    own 

well  as  the  evil,  of  the  practice.     Un- 

ardent chBtatlflr  and  his  monliisb  hos- 

happily thev  were   bKud    lo  its  real 

tility  lo  the  dergv.  tie  general  chatj^e 

cau-8. 

Is  amply  bome  out  by  other  writers. 

plinatn  agit  decolorari  consurtio  sar». 

riffiappellnlionis  noudwet."    Bnt  this 

riua.     Grfgorj  of  NnzliitisHiii  saya,— 

law  of  Honorlus,  i.  D.  4:J0,  allowed 

the  ciergy  to   retain  thnr  wires,  if 

Tt^iXutra.   TbBlauguageofCiTiriHn, 

they  had  been  married  before  entering 

howeyor.  even  in  the  third  century,  ja 

into  oiJers.     See,  too,  the  Ihitd  uid 

the  .itrongMt; — "Certb  ipse  cone ubitns. 

fourth  rwwns  of  the  Conucll  of  Cai- 

thage,  A, ...  348, 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^1 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^H 
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fer  beyond  their  anthority.     The  internal  oi^ianisa 
was  complete.     The  three  great  patriarchs  in  the  Eaa^  1 
thrmighoat  the  West  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  eserdsed  a 
supreme,  and,  in  some  points,  an  appellant  jnrisdicticpn. 
Great  ecclesiastical  canaes  could  be  removed  to  their  _ 
tribonal.     Under  thero,  the  metropolitans,  and  ia  1 
next  rank  the  bishops,  governed  tlieir  dioceses,  i 
mled  the  subordinate  clergy,  who  now  began  to  for 
parishes,  separate  districts  to  which  their  labours  i 
to  be  confined.     In  the  superior  clergy  had  gradnt 
become  vested,  not  the  ordination  only,  but  the  appoiai* 
rnenf,  of  the  inferior ;  these  could  not  quit  the  dice 
without  letters  from  the  bishop,  or  be  received  or  exerciaQ^jl 
their  functions  in  another,  without  permission. 

On  the  incorporation  of  the  Church  with  the  Sta 
uniotioi       the  co-ordinate  civil  and  religions  n 
6i»K.  maintained  each  its  separate  powers, 

side,  as  far  as  the  acttial  celebration  of  the  eccledastii 
ceremonial,  and  in  their  own  internal  affairs  in  generalM 
on  the   other,  in  the  administration   of  the   milita 
judicial,  and  fiscal   affairs  of  the  state,  the  bounds  i 
their  respective  authority  were  clear  and  distinct.     As  a 
citizen  and  subject,  the  Christian,  the  priest,  and  the 
bishop,  were  alike  amenable  to  the  i&wit  of  the  empire  | 
and  to  the  imperial  decrees,  and  liable  to  taxation,  unleMjf 
flpeciftUy  exempted,  for  the  service  of  the  state."    The] 


"  The  low  of  Coniitaiit[n!  whii 
Appears  1o  withdmw  the  binbops  «i 
tivt\j  from  llie  civil  jur' 


I  the  p 


»mg 


biinal   of 


upon  all  cimigfa  by 
blihopi,  1b  juBtlf  coniiilered  bj  Gotiie- 
ftlil  u  ■  lnf»l  or  temporMj  act,  pro- 
biibly  conniTtei]  with  the  feuds  ivm- 
camfnz  AitanloB.      Cod.  Theod.  ivi. 


ndmitted    the   ecclcsiajiticid   ranrt 
eetlla  religiouB  difficulties  and  s 
offenem,  rri.  2,  23,     The  m 
arope   of   the   more   eipiki 
HoDoriui.  itU  2,  201,     Tl 
nit7  of  the  elergj  trom  the  ci 
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Christi&a  statesman,  on  the  other  hand,  of  the  hig^ieflt  I 
rank,  was  amenable  to  the  ecclesiastical  eensnres,  and 
vas  boond  to  submit  to  the  canons  of  the  Churcli  in 
matters  of  faith  and  discipline,  and  was  entirely  de- 
pendent on  their  judgement  for  his  admission  or  rejection 
&am  the  priril^es  or  hopes  of  the  Christian. 

So  far  the  theoir  was  distinct  and  perfect ;  each  had 
bis  separate  and  exclusLTe  sphere ;  yet  there  could  not 
but  appear  a  debateable  ground  on  which  the  two 
authorities  came  into  collision,  and  neither  could  alto- 
gether refrain  bom  invading  the  territory  of  his  ally  or 
antagonist 

The  treaty  between  the  contracting  parties  was,  in 
feci,  formed  with  such  haste  and  precipitancy,  union  ottii«, 
that  the  rights  of  neither  party  could  be  de-  tur  suu. 
fined  or  secured.  Eager  for  immediate  nnion,  and 
impatient  of  delay,  they  frumed  no  deed  of  settlement, 
by  which,  when  their  mutual  interests  should  be  less 
identified,  and  jealousy  and  estrangement  should  arise, 
they  might  assert  their  respective  rights,  and  enforce 
their  several  duties. 

In  eceleaiastical  afiairs,  strictly  so  called,  the  supre- 
macy of  the  Christian  magistracy,  it  lias  been  said,  was 
admitted.  They  were  the  legislators  of  discipline, 
order,  and  doctrine.  The  festivals,  the  fasts,  the  usages 
and  canons  of  the  Church,  the  government  of  the  clergy, 
were  in  their  exclusive  power.  The  decrees  of  particular 
synods  and  councils  possessed  undisputed  authority,  as 
far  as  their  sphere  extended.  General  councils  were 
held  binding  on  the  whole  Church.  But  it  was  far 
more  easy  to  define  that  which  did  belong  to  the  pro- 
vince of  the  Church  than  that  which  did  not.  Religion 
asserts  its  authority,  and  endeavours  to  extend  its 
inflnence  over  the  whole  sphere  of  moral  action,  which 


COMPLICATED  EELATI0N3 


is,  in  fact,  over  the  whole  of  human  life,  ita  liabita. 
maniters,  conduct.     Christiauity,  as  the  most  profound 
moral  religion,  exacted  the  most  complete  and  uuiTersal 
obedience ;  and  as  the  aclmowledged  teachers  and  guar- 
dians of  Christianity,  the  deigy  continued  to   draw 
within  their  sphere  every  part  of  human  life  in  tvhieh. 
man  is  actuated  by  moral  or  religious  motives. 
moral  authority,  therefore,  of  the  religion,  and  eoi 
qnently  of   the    clergy,  might  appear  legitimately 
extend  over  every  transaction  of  life,  from  the  legialatmtf  j 
of  the  sovereign,  which  ought,  in  a  Christian  king, 
be  guided  by  Christian  motive,  to  the  domestic  duties 
the  peasant,  which  ought  to  be  fulfilled  on  the  princdplB 
of  Christian  love. 

But,  on  the  other  Ijand,  the  State  was  supreme  over 
all  its  subjects,  even  over  the  clergy,  in  their  character 
of  citizens.     Tlie  whole  tenure  of  property,  to  what  use 
soever  dedicated  (except  in  such  cases  as  the  State  its^ 
might  legalise   on  its  first  principles,  and  gnarante^f 
when  bestowed,  as  by  gift  or  bequest),  was  uuder 
absolute  control ;  the  immunities  which  it  conferred 
might  revoke ;  and  it  would  assert  the  equal  authority 
of  the  constitutional  laws  over  every  one  who  enjoi    " 
the  protection  of  those  laws.     Thus,  though  in  extrei 
cases,  these  separate  bounds  of  jurisdiction  were  cleaT) 
the  tribunals  of  ecclesiastical  and  civil  law  could  ik 
but,  in  process  of  time,  interfere  with  and  obstruct  each 
other. 

But  there  was  another  prolific  source  of  difFerence. 
The  clerg}',  in  one  sense,  from  being  the  representative 
body,  had  begun  to  consider  themselves  the  Chnrch ; 
but  in  another  and  more  legitimate  sense,  the  State, 
when  Christian,  as  comprehending  all  the  Christians  of 
the  empire,  became  the  Church.     Which  was  the  legis* 
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lative  body, — the  whole  community  of  Chrisb'am?  or 
the  Christian  aristocracy,  who  were  in  one  sense  the 
admitted  rulers  ?  And  who  was  to  appoint  theso  rulers  ? 
It  is  quite  clear  that,  from  the  first,  though  the  conse- 
cration to  the  religious  office  was  in  the  bishop  and 
clergy,  the  laity  had  a  voice  in  the  ratification  if  not  in 
the  appointment.  Did  not  the  State  fairly  succeed  to 
all  the  rights  of  the  laity,  more  particularly  when 
priYileges  and  endowments,  attached  to  the  eccleaiastical 
offices,  were  conferred  or  guaranteed  by  the  State,  and 
therefore  might  appear  in  justice  revocable,  or  liable  to 
be  regulated  by  the  civil  power  ? 

This  vital  question  at  this  time  was  still  farther 
embarrassed  by  the  rash  eagerness  with  which  the  domi- 
nant Church  called  upon  the  Stats  to  rid  it  of  its  internal 
adversaries.  When  once  the  civil  power  was  recognised 
aa  cognisant  of  ecclesiastical  offences,  where  was  that 
power  to  end?  The  Emperor,  who  commanded  his 
Biibjecte  to  be  of  one  religion,  might  command  them, 
by  the  same  title,  to  adopt  another.  The  despotic  head 
of  the  State  might  assert  bis  despotism  as  head  of  the 
Church.  It  must  be  acknowledged  that  no  theory,  which 
has  satisJactorily  harmonised  the  relations  of  these  two, 
at  once,  in  one  sense  separate,  in  another  identical,  com- 
munities, has  satisfied  the  reasoning  and  dispaseionata 
mind ;  while  the  separation  of  the  two  communitiea,  the 
total  dissociation,  as  it  were,  of  the  Christian  and  the 
citizen,  is  an  experiment  apparently  not  likely  to  advance 
or  perpetuate  the  influence  of  Cbriatianity, 

At  all  events,  the  hasty  and  unsettled  compact  of  this 

period  left  room  for  constant  jealousy  and  strife.     As 

each  was  the  stronger,  it  eiicroached  upon  and  extended 

its  dominion  into  the  territory  of  the  other.     In  general, 

lough  with  very  various  fortunes,  in  different  parts  of 
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the  world,  and  at  different  periods,  the  Church  was  in 
the  ascendant,  and  for  many  .centuries  confronted  the 
State,  at  least  on  equal  terms.  J 

The  first  (Agression,  as  it  were,  which  the  Church  H 
MinisBa       made  on  the  State,  was  in  assuming  the  cogni'  t^ 
Diidar  Kdc-    Biince  over  all  questions  and  causes  relatioE:  to 
itMUaidi*.  .  T  .■!■  ■      .L-       1  r^_. 

cipunt.  marriage,     in  sanctii}iDg  this  sDlemu  contract) 

it  cotUd  scarcely  be  considered  as  transgressing  its  proper 
limita  as  guardian  of  this  primary  element  of  social 
virtue  and  happiness.     In  the  early  Church,  the  bene-  1 
diction  of  the  bishop  or  presbyter  seems  to  have  been  J 
previously  sought  by  the  Christian  at  the  time  of  mar-  J 
riage.     The  Heathen  rite  of  marriage  was  so  manifestly  J 
religious,  that  the  Christian,  while  he  sought  to  avoid  I 
that  idolati'ous  ceremony,  would  wish  to  substitute  some  ] 
more  simple  and  congenial  form.     In  the  general  senti- 
ment that  this  contract  should  be  pubhc  and  sacred,  he 
would  seek  the  sanction  of  his  own  coramimity  as  its  | 
witnessea     Mari'iage  not  performed  in  the  face  of  hia 
Christian   brethren   was    little   better   than   an  illicit  i 
union." 

It  was  an  object  likewise  of  the  early  Christian  a 
munity  to  restrict  the  marriage  of  Christians  to  Christ*  I 


»  "  Ideo  penes  noa  oocnltie  ronjutie- 

ism,  or  rather,  perhaps,  hnman  atan. 

tknee,  id  est,  non  prius  apml  Kclesiam 

ivm  loo  strong  to  subaiil,   Tha  aivtira 

profbse,  juits  miKhiaai   et  farnicn- 

the    loose    hjTma   to   Vmius,   which 
were  beard   even   at  Christian  wed- 

de  Pudic  c  4. 

dings.     The  bride,  be  »?«,  was  borne 

ttw  preseDH  of  Iht  Christian  priot, 

by  drunken    men    to   her   hnsband'a 

and  the  Chunh  attemplcd  to  impose  a 

house,  among  choirs  of  danciiig  har> 

graver   and   more  serious  dignity,  it 

lota,  with  pipes  and  fliit*a.  aid  songs. 

™  not  »easj.,o  throw  off  the  gay 

full,    to  her  chaate  ear,    of  affeiuqva 

»dd  tetOye  character  which  had  pre- 

vailed in  the  U«th<^  tim».     Figu- 

"""                         J 
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ians — to  disconntenance,  if  not  prohibit,  those  with 
unbelievers/  This  was  gradually  extended  to  marriages 
with  hereticB,  or  members  of  another  Christian  sect 
When,  therefore,  the  Church  began  to  recognise  five 
legal  impedimenta  to  marriage,  this  was  the  lat — aif- 
ference  of  religion  aa  between  Christians  and  infidels. 
Jews,  or  heretics.  The  Ilnd  was,  the  impediment  of 
crime.  Persons  guilty  of  adultery  were  not  allowed  to 
maiTy  according  to  the  Roman  law :  this  waa  recognised 
by  the  Church.  A  law  of  Conatantius  had  made  rape, 
or  forcible  abduction  of  a  virgin,  a  capital  offence ;  so, 
even  with  the  consent  of  the  injured  female,  marriage 
could  not  take  place.  III.  Impediments  from  relation- 
ship. Here  also  the  Church  was  content  to  follow  the 
Goman  law,  which  was  as  severe  and  precise  as  the 
Mosaic  Institutes.'  IV.  The  civil  impediment  Chil- 
dren adopted  by  the  same  father  could  not  marry.  A 
freeman  could  not  marry  a  slave ;  the  connection  was 
only  concubinage.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  Church 
vet  ventured  to  correct  this  vice  of  Eoman  society.  V. 
Spiritual  relationship,  between  godfathers  and  their 
spiritual  children :  this  was  afterwards  carried  much 
farther.    To  theae  regulations  for  tlie  repression  of  im- 


1  A  law  of  ValcDtiDiim  II.,  Theo- 
dOBiDs  and  Arodiua  (a.  d.  .SSS),  pro- 
bttated  the  iDtermanijige  of  Jewi  and 
Chrbitiaos.  Codu  Theodos.  iM.  T,  2. 
It  vas  to  be  coDsidered  adulter;. — 
"  Cave,  Cluiatiane,  Gentili  ant  Jsdiea 
filiam  tradere ;  cave,  mqmua,  Gen- 
tilem  ant  Judieam  alqne  BlienigeDam, 

a  fide  tuA  Diorem  aoersas  tibi."    Am- 
le  Abraham,  c  9.    "Cumcer- 
ria  bbdi  k  oobia  Cbriitj- 

TOL.  ni. 


The  CoDUdl  of  lUlberia  had  [irohi- 
bited  CbristlnDS  from  giTing  tlidr 
dsDgliters  in  marriage  to  OcDtiles 
(proplar  copiam  pnellaruDi),  also  to 
Jews,  heretira,  and  «|>ecially  to  Ho- 

•  See  the  varioo!  Uwa  la  the  Cod. 
Tbead.,  Mb.  iii.  tit.  \%  De  Incatii 
Naptiii. 
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I  year,  in  fl 

No  one  fl 

iict,  nor  I 


proper  connectionB  were  added  some  other  ecclesiaetical 
impediinentB.  There  were  holy  periods  in  the  year,  in 
which  it  was  forbidden  to  contract  marriage.  No  one 
might  marry  while  under  eccleaiastical  interdict,  nor 
one  who  had  made  a  vow  of  chastity. 

The  facility  of  divorce  was  the  primary  principle  of 
corruption  in  Boman  social  life.  Augustus  had 
attempted  to  enforce  some  restrictions  on  ihia 
unlimited  power  of  dissolving  the  matrimonial  contract 
from  caprice  or  the  lightest  motive.  Probably,  the 
severity  of  Christian  morals  had  obtained  that  law  of 
Constantine  which  was  so  much  too  rigid  for  the  state 
of  society,  as  to  be  entirely  ineffective  from  the  impo» 
sibility  of  carrying  it  into  execution.'  It  was  relaxed 
by  Constantius,  and  almost  abrogated  by  Honorius.'' 
The  inveterate  evil  remained.  A  Christian  writer,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  complains  that  men 
changed  thoir  wives  as  quickly  as  their  clothes,  and  that 
marriage  chambers  were  set  up  as  easily  as  booths  in  a 
market."     At  a  later  period  than   that  to  which  our 


•  Codci  Theodos.  iii.  16,  1,  See 
vol.  ii.  p.  397. 

k  By  the  law  of  HooorinB,— 1.  The 
woman  who  demanded  a  divorce  with- 
out suffidenl  proof  forfeitel  her  dowry, 
was  coademned  to  biuuBhineDt,  could 
not  contracts  second  matmge,  and  was 

righti.  2.  If  she  made  out  onl;  a 
tolerable  case  (coniicted  her  huBluuid 
onlj  of  mediocris  culpa),  slie  only  hc- 
Ifqted  her  dowry,  and  could  not  con- 
tract a  sewed  marriage,  but  was 
liable  to  be  pi'o^uted  by  her  hus- 
band for  adultery.  3.  If  >be  made  a 
string  cue  (gravis  cauaa),  iha  retained 
her  dowry,  and  might  Durry  again 
after  five  yean.    The  hiubuid,  in  Uu 


drat  case,  forfeited  tlie  gifla  tmd 
dowry,  and  waa  coodemned  to  po^ 
petual  celibacy,  not  having  liberty  to 
marij  again  after  a  certain  numbin-  of 
years.  In  the  second,  he  forfeited  lln 
dowry  but  not  the  donation,  and  conH 
marry  again  after  two  years.  In  Ibe 
third,  he  was  bound  to  prosecute  bli 
guilty  wife.  On  her  conviction,  he 
retained  the  dowry,  and  might  marry 
again  immediately.     Cod,  Tbeodoi.  iii. 


vi.  2, 


a  k  maritis  tanquai 


■ape  et  facile  stmi  quam  nnndinanun 
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history  extends,  y/hen  Juetinian  attempted  to  prohibit 
all  divorces  except  those  on  account  of  chastity,  that  is 
when  the  parties  embraced  the  monastic  life,  he  was 
obliged  to  relax  the  law  on  account  of  the  fearful  crimes, 
the  plots  and  poisonings,  and  other  evils,  which  it  intro- 
duced into  domestic  life. 

But  though  it  could  not  correct  or  scarcely  mitigate 
this  evil  by  public  law  in  the  general  body  of  society, 
Chriatianity,  in  its  proper  and  more  peculiar  sphere,  had 
invested  marriage  in  a  religious  sanctity,  which  at  leaet, 
to  a  limited  extent,  repressed  this  social  evil.  By  degrees, 
separation  from  bed  and  board,  even  in  the  case  of 
adultery,  the  only  cause  which  could  dissolve  the  tie, 
was  substituted  and  enforced  by  the  clergy  instead  of 
legal  divorce.  Over  all  the  ceremonial  forms,  and  all 
expressions  which  related  to  marriage,  the  Church  threw 
the  utmost  solemnity ;  it  was  said  to  resemble  the  mystic 
union  of  Christ  and  the  Church  ;  till  at  length  marriage 
grew  up  into  a  sacrament,  indissoluble  until  the  final 
separation  of  death,  except  by  the  highest  ecclesiastical 
fUithority.'^  It  is  impossible  to  calculate  the  effect  of 
tiiis  canonisation,  as  it  were,  of  marriage,  the  only  remedy 
which  could  be  applied,  first  to  the  corrupt  manners  of 
Boman  society,  and  afterwards  to  the  consequences  of 
the  barbarian  invasions,  iiywhich,  notwithstanding  the 
strong  moral  element  in  the  Teutonic  cliaracter,  and 
the  respect  for  women  (which,  no  doubt,  was  one  of  the 


St.  Jerome,  of  the  mnn  (of  the 
It  clis^)  in  Rome,  vho  had  had 
ij  wives,  not  divorced  (he  hid 
1  them  all) ;  hii  wife  bad  bad 
y-two  hiutaadt.  Tiun!  wta  ■ 
ODiiBtj  to  know  whioh  woald 
[T  •Btlirt  ths  other.  The  UMa  curied 
M  d«j,  uid  bun  hii  wifit  to  the  man 


ill   B  kind  of    triuinphHl   proceseiim, 
Hieronyra.  EpIsL  jhJ.  p.  745. 

'  The  Eastern  churchn  had  > 
boiror  of  secoad  nmniage ;  a  pr»- 
tijtcr  was  forbidden  to  be  pi«ent  at 
the  wedding' feast  of  a  diEimlit. 
Can.  Tii.     S«  above. 

u2 


original  principles  of  chiyalry),  yet  the  dominanoe 
brute  force,  and  the  unlimited  rights  of  conqnest,  cot 
not  but  lead  to  the  perpetual,  lawless,  and  violent  disstv 
lution  of  the  marriage  tie." 

The  cognisance  of  wills,  another  department  in  which 
the  Church  assumed  a  power  not  strictly  eccle- 
aiastical,  seems  to  have  arisen  partly  from  an 
accidental  cause.  It  was  the  custom  among  the  Heatiiea 
to  deposit  wills  in  the  temples,  as  a  place  of  security; 
the  Christians  followed  their  practice,  and  chose  their 
churches  as  the  depositanes  of  these  important  doca- 
ments.  They  thus  came  under  the  custody  of  the 
clergy,  who,  from  guardians,  became,  in  their  courts, 
the  judges  of  their  authenticity  or  legality,  and  at  length 
a  general  tribunal  for  all  matters  relating  to  testaments. 

Thus  religion  laid  its  sacred  control  on  all  the  material 
incidents  of  human  life,  and  around  the  ministers  of 
rehgion  gathered  all  the  influence  thus  acquired  over 
the  sentiments  of  mankind.  The  font  of  baptism  usually 
received  the  Christian  infant,  and  the  form  of  baptism 
was  uttered  by  the  priest  or  bishop ;  the  marriage  was 
unhallowed  without  the  priestly  benediction ;  and  at  the 
close  of  life,  the  minister  of  religion  was  at  hand  to 
absolve  and  to  reassure  the  departing  spirit;  at  the 
funeral,  he  ratified,  as  it  were,  the  solemn  promises  of 
immortality.  But  the  great,  permanent,  and  perpetual 
source  of  sacerdotal  authority  was  the  penitential  dis- 
cipline of  the  Church,  which  was  universally  recognised 


I 


•  It  u  cunous  (o  trsM  the  rapid 
tiiU  of  Ronjan  prid«.  ValcntiHian 
nude  the  intetmamage  of  a  Rnman 
prorinciBl  with  a  barbarian  a  capital 
mmc  (i,  D.  370),  Codex  Theodo., 
ill.   U,  1.     Under 


vitta,   tJie  Goth,  mamed   a    R 
womaii  with  the  coDiieDt  of  the  Em- 
peror.    Eonap.   Eicerpt.    Legst.      In 
Knotber  centurj',  the  daughter!  of  ei 
perora  ware  thewilliogor  theenfoicad  J 
brkleB  of  barbiriui  kingi. 


aa   belonging   exclusively  to  the    jurisdiction   of  th« 

clergy.  Christianity  had  suiEcient  power,  in  a  pmitHiiiii 
certain  degree,  to  engross  the  mind  and  heart,  '""ip""' 
but  not  to  keep  under  perpetual  restraint  the  unmly 
passioDB  or  the  inquiaitive  mind.  The  best  were  most 
conscious  of  human  infirmity,  and  most  jealons  of  their 
own  slight  aberrations  from  the  catholic  belief;  the 
bad  had  not  merely  their  own  conscience,  hut  public 
fame  and  tlie  condemnatory  voice  of  the  community, 
to  prostrate  them  before  the  visible  arbiters  of  the 
jUl-seeing  Power.  Sin,  from  the  moat  heinous  de- 
linquency, or  the  darkest  heresy,  to  the  most  trivial 
fault  or  the  slightest  deviation  from  the  established 
belief,  could  only  be  reconciled  by  the  advice,  the 
gnidance,  ut  length  by  the  direct  authority,  of  the  priest; 
He  judged  of  its  magnitude,  he  prescribed  the  appointed 
penance.  The  hierarchy  were  supposed  to  be  invested 
with  the  keys  of  heaven  and  of  hell ;  they  undoubtedly 
held  those  which  unlock  the  human  heart — fear  and 
hope.  And  when  once  the  mind  was  profoundly  affected 
by  Christianity — when  hope  had  failed  to  excite  to 
more  generous  obedience — they  applied  the  baser  and 
more_  servile  instrument  without  scruple  and  without 

t  remorse. 
The  penitential  discipline  of  the  Church,  no  doubt, 
grew  up,  like  other  usages,  by  slow  degrees :  ils  regula- 
tions were  iramed  into  a  system  to  meet  the  exigencea 
of  the  times ;  hut  we  discern,  at  a  very  early  period,  the 
awful  power  of  condemning  to  the  most  profound  humi- 
liation, to  the  most  agonising  contrition,  to  the  shame  of 
public  confession,  to  the  abasing  supplication  before  the 
priest,  to  long  seclusion  from  the  privileges  and  the 
society  of  the  Christian  community.  Even  then  public 
^L  coni'cssion  was  the  first  process  in  the  fearful  yet  in- 


evHable  ceremonial.  "  Confeflsion  of  sin,"  saya  Ter- 
tulJian,' "  is  the  proper  discipline  for  the  abasement  and 
Immiliation  of  man ;  it  enforces  that  mode  of  life  which 
can  alone  find  mercy  with  God ;  it  prescribes  the  fitting 
dress  and  food  of  the  penitent  to  be  in  sackcloth  and 
ashes,  to  darken  the  body  with  filth,  to  depress  the  sool 
with  anguish ;  it  allows  only  the  simplest  food,  enongh 
and  no  more  than  will  maintain  life.  Constantly  to  fast 
and  pray,  to  groan,  to  weep,  to  howl  day  and  night 
before  the  Lord  our  God,  to  grovel  at  the  feet  of  the 
presbyter,  to  kneel  at  the  altar  of  God,  to  implore  &om 
all  the  bretliren  their  deprecatory  supplications."  Sob- 
seqnently,  the  more  complete  penitential  system  rigidly 
regulated  the  moat  minute  particolars;  the  attitude,  the 
garb,  the  language,  or  the  more  expressive  silence.  The 
place  in  which  the  believer  stood,  showed  to  the  whole 
Church  how  far  the  candidate  for  salvation  through 
Christ  had  been  thrown  back  in  his  spiritual  course, 
what  progress  he  was  making  to  pardon  and  peace.  The 
penitent  was  clothed  in  sackcloth,  his  head  was  strewn 
witli  ashes ;  men  shaved  their  heads,  women  left  their 
dishevelled  hair  flung  over  their  bosoms ;  they  wore  a 
peculiar  veil.  The  severest  attendance  on  every  religions 
service  was  exacted,  all  diversions  were  proscribed,  ma^ 
riage  was  not  permitted  during  the  time  of  penance,  the 
lawful  indulgence  of  the  marriage  bed  was  forbidden. 
Although  a  regular  formulary,  which  gradually  grew 
into  use,*  imposed  canonical  penances  of  a  certain  period 
for  certain  offences,  yet  that  period  might  be  rigidly 
required  or  shortened  by  the  authority  of  the  bishop. 
For  some  offences  the  penitent,  who   it  was  believed 
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waa  abandoned  to  the  power  of  Satan,  was  excluded 
from  all  enjoyment,  all  honour,  and  all  society,  to  the 
close  of  life ;  and  the  doore  of  reconciliation  were  hardly 
opened  to  the  departing  spirit — wonderful  proof  how 
profoundly  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  had  sunk  into 
the  humau  heart,  and  of  the  enormous  power  (and  what 
enormous  power  is  not  liable  to  abuse)  in  which  the 
willing  reverence  of  the  people  had  invested  the  priest- 
hood. 

But  something  more  fearful  still  remained.  Over  all 
the  community  hung  the  tremendous  sentence  of  excom- 
munication, tantamount  to  a  sentence  of  spiritual  death." 
This  sentence,  though  not  as  yet  dependent  on  his  will, 
was  pronounced  and  executed  by  the  religious  magis- 
trate. The  clergy  adhered  to  certain  regular  forma  of 
process,  but  the  ultimate  decree  rested  with  them. 

Excommunication  was  of  two  kinds :  first,  that  which 
excluded  from  the  communion,  and  threw  back  E.commiuii- 
the  initiate  Christian  into  the  ranks  of  the-°"'™- 
nuinitiate.  This  separation  or  suspension  allowed  the 
person  under  ban  to  enter  the  church,  to  hear  the  psalms 
and  seimon,  and,  in  short,  all  that  was  permitted  to  the 
catechumen. 

But  the  more  terrible  excommunication  by  anathema 
altogether  banished  the  delinquent  from  the  church  and 
the  society  of  Christians ;  it  annulled  for  ever  his  hopes 
of  immortality  through  Christ;  it  drove  him  out  as  an 
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outeast  to  the  dominioD  of  the  Evil  Spirit.  The  Christiaa 
might  not  communicate  with  him  in  the  ordinary  intei^ 
course  of  life :  he  was  a  moral  leper,  whom  it  was  the 
solemn  duty  of  all  to  avoid,  lest  they  should  partake  in 
his  contagion.  The  sentence  of  one  church  was  rapidly 
promulgated  throughout  Christendom ;  and  the  excom* 
municated  in  Egypt  or  Syria  found  the  churches  in 
Qaul  or  Spain  closed  against  him:  he  was  an  exile 
without  a  renting  place.  As  long  as  Heathenism  sur- 
vived, at  least  in  equal  temporal  power  and  distinction, 
and  another  society  received  with  welcome,  or  at  least 
with  undiminished  respect,  the  exile  from  Christianity, 
the  excommunicated  might  lull  his  remaining  tenors  to 
rest,  and  forget,  in  the  business  or  dissipation  of  the 
world,  his  forfeited  hopes  of  iinmortality.  But  when 
there  was  but  one  society,  that  of  the  Christians,  through- 
out the  world,  or  at  best  but  a  feeble  and  despised 
minority,  he  stood  a  marked  and  branded  man.  The 
who  were,  perhaps,  not  better  Christians,  but  who  had 
escaped  the  fatal  censures  of  the  Church,  would  perhaps 
seize  the  opportunity  of  showing  their  zeal  by  avoiding 
tiie  outcast :  if  he  did  not  lose  civil  privileges,  he  lost 
civil  estimation ;  he  was  altogether  excluded  from  hnman 
respect  and  human  sympathies;  he  was  a  legitimate, 
almost  a  designated,  object  of  scorn,  distrust,  and  avei^ 
sion. 

The  nature,  the  extent,  and  some  of  the  moral  and 
even  political  advantages  of  excommunication,  are  illn» 
trated  in  the  act  of  the  celebrated  Synesins, 
The  power  of  the  Christian  bishop,  in  his 
hands,  appears  under  its  noblest  and  most  beneficial 
form.  Synesius  became  a  Christian  bishop  without 
renouncing  the  habits,  the  language,  and,  in  a  great 
degree,  the  opinions,  of  a  philoBopher.     His  writings, 
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more  especinUy  hia  Odes,  blend,  with  a  very  Bcanty 
Christianity,  the  mystic  theology  of  the  later  Platonism ; 
but  it  is  rather  philosophy  adopting  Christian  language, 
than  Christianity  moulding  philosophy  to  its  own  uses. 
Yet  90  high  was  the  character  of  Synesins,  that  even  the 
worldly  prelate  of  Alexandria,  Theophilus,  approved  of 
his  elevation  to  the  episcopate  in  the  obscure  town  of 
Ptolemais,  near  Cyrene,  Synesius  felt  the  power  with 
which  he  was  invested,  and  employed  it  with  a  wise 
vigour  and  daring  philanthropy,  which  commanded  the 
admiration  both  of  philosophy  and  of  religion.  The  low- 
bom  Andronicus  was  the  prefect  or  rather  the  scourge 
and  tyrant  of  Libya ;  his  exactions  were  unprecedented, 
and  enforced  by  tortures  of  unuaual  cruelty  even  in  that 
age  and  country.  The  province  groaned  and  bled,  with- 
out hope  of  relief,  under  the  hateful  and  sanguinary 
oppression.  Synesius  had  tried  in  vain  the  milder  lan- 
guage of  persuasion  upon  the  intractable  tyrant.  At 
length  he  put  forth  the  terrors  of  the  Church  to  shield 
the  people ;  and  for  his  rapacity,  which  had  amounted 
to  sacrilege,  and  for  his  inhumanity,  the  president  of  the 
whole  province  was  openly  condemned,  by  a  sentence  of 
excommunication,  to  the  public  abhorrence,  excluded 
from  the  society  and  denied  the  common  rights  of  men. 
He  was  expelled  from  the  church,  aa  the  Devil  from 
Paradise ;  every  Christian  temple,  every  sanctuary,  was 
closed  against  the  man  of  blood ;  the  priest  was  not 
even  to  permit  him  the  rites  of  Christian  burial ;  every 
private  man  and  every  magistrate  was  to  exclude  him 
from  their  houses  and  from  their  tables.  If  the  rest  of 
Christendom  refused  to  ratify  and  execute  the  sentence 
of  the  obscure  Church  of  Ptolemais,  they  were  guilty  of 
the,ain  of  schism.  The  Church  of  Ptolemais  would  not 
communicate  or  partoke  of  the  divine  mysteries  with 
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those  who  thus  violated  ecclesiastical  discipline.  The 
excommunication  included  the  accomplices  of  the  Presi- 
dent's guilt,  and  by  a  less  juetifable  extension  of  power, 
their  families.  iVndronicua  quailed  before  the  interdict, 
which  he  feared  might  find  countenance  in  the  court  of 
Constantinople ;  bowed  before  the  protector  of  the  people, 
and  acknowledged  the  justice  of  his  sentence.' 

The  salutary  thunder  of  sacerdotal  excommunication 
might  here  and  there  strike  some  eminent  delinquent ;  * 
bnt  ecclesiastical  discipline,  which  in  the  earlier  and 
more  fervent  period  of  the  religion,  had  watched  with 
holy  jealousy  the  whole  life  of  the  individual,  was  baffled 
by  the  increase  of  votaries,  which  it  could  no  longer 
submit  t^  this  severe  and  constant  superintendence. 
The  clergy  could  not  command,  nor  the  laity  require, 
the  sacred  duty  of  seeesaion  and  outward  penance 
from  the  multitude  of  sinners,  when  they  were  flis 
EcdHtuuimi  larger  part  of  the  community.  But  heresy  of 
diiefljrnKi-  opinion  was  more  easily  detected  than  heresy 
bemjF.  of  conduct.  Gradually,  from  a  moral  as  well 
as  a  religious  power,  the  discipline  became  almost 
exclusively  religious,  or  rather  confined  itself  to  the 
speculative,  while  it  almost  abandoned  in  despair 
the  practical  effects  of  religion.  Heresy  became  the  one 
great  crime  for  which  excommunication  waa  pronounced 
in  lis  most  awful  tbrm ;  the  heretic  was  the  one  being 
with  whom  it  was  criminal  to  associate,  who  forfeited 
all  the  privileges  of  religion,  and  all  the  charities  of  life. 
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Nor  was  this  all ;  in  pureuit  of  the  heretic,  the  Chureh 
was  not  content  to  rest  within  her  own  sphere,  ei,^,^ 
to  wield  her  own  arms  of  moral  temperament,  '^  ""  ^"" 
and  to  exclude  from  her  own  territory.  She  formed  a 
fotal  alliance  with  the  State,  and  raised  that  which  was 
strictly  an  ecclesiastical,  an  offence  against  the  religious 
community,  into  a  civil  crime,  amenable  to  temporal 
penalties.  The  Church,  when  she  ruled  the  mind  of  a 
religious  or  superstitious  emperor,  could  not  forego  the 
immediate  advantage  of  his  authority  to  further  her 
own  cause,  and  hailed  his  welcome  intrusion  on  her  own 
internal  legislation.  In  fact,  the  autocracy  of  the 
Emperor  over  the  Church,  as  well  as  over  the  State,  was 
asserted  in  all  those  edicts  which  the  Church,  in  its 
blind  zeal,  hailed  with  transport  as  the  marks  of  his 
allegiance,  but  which  confounded  in  inextricable,  and 
to  the  present  time,  in  deplorable  confusion,  the  limits 
of  the  religions  and  the  ei^-il  power.  The  imperial  re- 
scripts, which  made  heresy  a  civil  offence,  by  afGxing 
penalties  which  were  not  purely  religious,  trespassed  as 
mnch  upon  the  real  principles  of  the  original  religious 
republic,  as  against  the  immutable  laws  of  conscience 
and  Christian  charity.  The  tremendous  laws  c^  ponun- 
of  Theodosiua,"  constituting  heresy  a  capital  Smiuo«i"' 
offence,  punishable  by  the  civil  power,  are  '''"''^' 
eaid  to  have  been  enacted  only  as  a  terror  to  evil- 
believers,  hut  they  betrayed  too  clearly  the  darkening 
epirit  of  the  times ;  the  next  generation  would  execute 
what  the  laivs  of  the  last  would  enact.  The  most  dis- 
tinguished bishops  of  the  time  raised  a  cry  of  horror  at 
the  first  executions  for  religion ;  but  it  was  their  humanity 
which  was  startled ;   they  did  not  perceive  that  thej 
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had  sanctioned,  by  the  smallest  civil  penalty,  a  false  and 
fatal  principle ;  that  though,  by  the  legal  establish mentt 
the  Church  and  the  State  had  become,  in  one  sense,  the 
same  body,  yet  the  associating  principle  of  each  remained 
entirely  distinct,  and  demanded  an  entirely  different  and 
independent  system  of  legislation  and  administration  of 
the  law.  The  Christian  hierarchy  bought  the  privilege 
of  perseeution  at  the  price  of  Christian  independence- 
It  la  difficult  to  decide  whether  the  language  of  the 
book  in  the  Theodosian  code,  entitled  "  On  Heretics," 
contrasts  more  strongly  with  the  comprehensive,  equit- 
able, and  jiareutal  tone  of  the  Boman  jurisprudence,  at 
with  the  gentle  and  benevolent  spirit  of  the  Grospel,  oT 
even  with  the  primary  principles  of  the  ecclesiastical 
community."  The  Emperor,  of  his  sole  and  supreme 
authority,  without  aay  recognition  of  ecclesiastical  ad- 
vice or  sanction ;  the  Emperor,  who  himself  might  be 
an  Arian  or  Eunomian,  or  Manichean — who  had  bo 
recently  been  an  Arian — defines  heresy  to  be  the  very 
slightest  deviation  from  Catholic  verity ;  and  in  a  auo- 
eesaion  of  statutes  inflicts  civil  penalties,  and  excludes 
from  the  common  rights  of  men,  tlie  maintainera  of 
certain  opinions.  Nothing  treasonable,  immoral,  dan* 
gerous  to  the  peace  of  society,  is  alleged ;  the  crime, 
the  civil  crime,  as  it  now  becomes,  consists  solely  in 
opinions.  The  law  of  Coustantine,  which  granted  special 
immunities  to  certain  of  his  subjects,  might  perhaps, 
with  some  show  of  equity,  confine  those  immunities  to  a 
particular  class."     But  the  gradually  darkening  statutes 
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proceed  from  the  withholding  of  privileges  to  the  pro- 
hibition of  meetings,'  tlien  through  confiscation,"  the 
refusal  of  the  common  right  of  bequeathing  property, 
fine,'  exile,'  to  capital  punishment.*  The  latter,  indeed, 
enacted  only  against  some  of  the  more  obscure 
icte,  and  some  of  the  Donatista,  whose  turbulent  and 
■Seditious  conduct  might  demand  the  interference  of  the 
civil  power ;  but  still  they  are  condemned  not  as  rebels 
and  insni^nta  but  as  heretics." 

In  building  up  this  vast  and  majestic  fabric  of  the 

hierarchy,  though  individuals  might  be  actu-  otiecucf 

ated  by  personal  ambition  or  interest,  and  the  lemenoiot 

narrow   corporate   spirit   might   rival   loftier  power. 

motives  in  the  consolidation  of  ecclesiastical  power,  yet 

the  great  object,  which  was  steadily,  if  dimly  seen,  was 

the  advancement  of  mankind  in  religion,  and  through 

igion  to  temporal  and  eternal  happiness.    Dazzled  by 

16  glorious  spectacle  of  provinces,  of  nations,  gradually 

lught  within  the  pale  of  Christianity,  the  great  men 

the  fourth  century  of  Christianity  were  not  and  could 

be  endowed  with  prophetic  sagacity  to  discern  the 

lea  of  sacerdotal  domination,  and  the  tyranny  which, 

;  centuries  after,  might  be  exercised  over  the  human 

ind  in   the  name   of  religion.     We  may  trace  the 
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hierarchical  principles  of  Cyprian  or  of  Ambrose  to  what 
may  seem  their  natural  consequences,  religious  emsadea 
and  the  fires  of  the  inquisition;  we  may  observe  the 
tendency  of  unsocial  monasticism  to  quench  the  charities 
of  life,  to  harden  into  cruelty,  grovel  into  licentiousnew, 
and  brood  over  its  own  ignorance ;  we  may  trace  thfi 
predestinarian  doctrines  of  Augustine  darkening  into 
narrow  bigotry,  or  maddening  to  uncharitable  fanaticism ; 
thetf  only  contemplated,  (Aey  only  could  contemplate,  a 
great  moral  and  reUgioua  power  oppoaing  civil  tyranny, 
or  at  least  affording  a  refuge  from  it ;  purifying  domestic 
morals,  elevating  and  softening  the  human  heart;'  a 
wholesome  and  benevolent  force  compelling  men  by 
legitimate  means  to  seek  wisdom,  virtue,  and  salvation ; 
the  better  part  of  mankind  withdrawing,  in  holy  pru- 
dence and  wise  timidity,  from  the  corruptions  of  a  foul 
and  cruel  age,   and  devoting  itself  to   its  own  self- 
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There  is  a  very  lingular  l»w  of 
ArcadiuB  probibiUng  the  dergj  and 
the  monks  from  interfering  with  the 
enecntioa  of  the  Inns,  and  lorcibly 
taking  away  condemned  criminals  from 
the  hands  of  Jnstice.  They  wen 
allowed,  at  the  same  time,  (he  ajspleat 
privil^e  of  merciful  intercession,  Thia 
was  connected  with  tbe  prinUga  of 
asylum.     Codei  Theodoa.  li.  40.  16. 

There  is  another  slDgoIar  law  by 
which  coqioral  ponishmenta  wen  not 
to  be  administered  in  Lent,  eicept 
against  the  Isaurian  robben,  who 
wei'e  to  be  dealt  with  without  delay, 
it  36.  5,  6,  7. 
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Bdrancement  to  the  highest  spiritual  perfection ;  and 
the  general  pious  assertion  of  the  universal  and  un- 
limited providence  and  supremacy  of  God.  None  but 
the  h<:)peful  achieve  great  revolutions ;  and  what  hopes 
could  equal  those  which  the  loftier  Christian  minds 
might  justly  entertain  of  the  beneficent  influences  of 
Christianity  ? 

"VYe  cannot  wonder  at  the  growth  of  the  ecclesiastical 
power,  if  the  Church  were  merely  considered  aa  a  new 
sphere  in  which  human  genius,  virtue,  and  mpHtyKni 
benevolence,  might  develope  their  unimpeded  So'^^i'^ 
energies,  and  rise  above  the  general  debase-  ""'™- 
ment.  This  was  almost  the  only  way  in  which  any  man 
conld  devote  great  abilities  or  generous  activity  to 
a  usefiil  purpose  with  reasonable  hopes  of  success.  The 
civil  ofBces  were  occupied  by  favour  and  intrigue,  often 
acquired  most  easily  and  held  moat  permanently  by  the 
worst  men  for  the  worst  purposes.  The  utter  extinction 
of  freedom  had  left  no  course  of  honourable  distinction, 
as  an  honest  advocate  or  an  independent  jurist.  Lite- 
rature was  worn  out;  rhetoric  had  degenerated  into 
technical  subtlety;  philosophy  had  lost  its  hold  upon 
the  mind.  Even  the  great  miHtary  commands  were 
filled  by  fierce  and  active  barbarians,  on  whose  energy 
Kome  relied  for  the  protection  of  her  frontiers.  In  the 
Church  alone  was  security,  influence,  independence, 
fame,  even  wealth,  and  the  opportunity  of  serving  man- 
kind. The  pulpit  was  the  only  rostrum  from  which  the 
orator  would  be  heard ;  feeble  as  was  the  voice  of  Chris- 
tian poetry,  it  found  an  echo  in  the  human  heart  The 
episcopate  was  the  only  office  of  dignity  which  could  be 
obtained  without  meanness,  or  exercised  without  fear, 
Whether  he  sought  the  peace  of  a  contemplative,  or  the 
usefulness  of  an  active  life,  this  was  the  only  sphere  for 
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the  man  of  cotiscioua  mental  strengUi ;  and  if  he  felt 
the  iawarti  satisfaction  that  he  was  either  securing  his 
own,  or  advancing  the  salvation  of  others,  the  lofty  mind 
woold  not  hesitate  what  path  to  choose  through  the 
darkening  and  degraded  world. 

The  just  way  to  consider  the  influence  of  the  Christian 
GeM.-ii]  hierarchy  (without  which,  in  its  complete  and 
ibBcieigT.  vigorous  organisation,  it  is  clear  that  the  reli- 
gion could  not  have  subsisted  throughout  these  ages  of 
disaster  and  confusion)  is  to  imagine,  if  possible,  the 
state  of  things  without  that  influence.  Consider  a 
tyranny  the  most  oppressive  and  debasing,  without 
any  principles  of  Iree  or  hopeful  resietance,  or  resistance 
only  attainable  by  the  complete  dismembenneut  of  the 
Roman  empire  and  its  severance  into  a  number  of 
hostile  states ;  the  general  morals  at  the  lowest  state  of 
depravation,  with  nothing  but  a  religion  totally  without 
influence,  and  a  philosophy  without  authority,  to  correct 
its  growing  cruelty  and  licentiousness;  a  very  large 
portion  of  mankind  in  hopeless  slavery,  with  nothing  to 
mitigate  it  but  the  insufficient  control  of  fear  in  the 
master,  or  occasional  gleams  of  humanity  or  political 
foresight  in  the  government,  with  no  inward  consolation 
or  feeling  of  independence  whatever.  In  the  midst  of 
this,  contemplate  the  invasion  of  hostile  barbarians  in 
every  quarter,  and  the  complete  wreck  of  civilisation ; 
with  no  commanding  influence  to  assimilate  the  adverse 
races,  without  the  protection  or  conservative  tendency  of 
any  rehgioua  feeling  fo  soften  them,  and  at  length  to  re- 
organise and  re-create,  literature,  the  arts  of  building, 
painting,  and  music;  the  Latin  language  itself  breaking 
up  into  as  many  countless  dialects  as  there  were  settle- 
ments of  barbarous  tribes,  without  a  guardian  or  sacred 
depositary.     It  is   difBcult  adequately  to  darken  the 
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picture  of  ignorance,  violence,  confusion,  and  wretch- 
edness; but  without  this  adequate  conception  of  the 
probable  state  of  the  world  without  it,  it  is  im- 
possible to  judge  with  fairness  or  candour  the  obli- 
gations of  Europe  and  of  civilisation  to  the  Christian 
hierarchy. 


\OT..  ITT. 


FUBLIC  SPECTACLES. 


OHAPTEB    IL 


Pnblic  Spectacles. 

The  Greek  and  Roman  inhabitants  of  the  empire  wew  fl 

i-ubiic  attached  with  equal  intensity  to  their  favourite  I 

ip«ud«.  apectacies,  whether  of  more  solemn  religious 
origin,  or  of  lighter  and  more  festive  kind.  These  1 
amusements  are  perhaps  more  congenial  to  the  Bouthem 
character,  from  the  greater  excitability  of  temperament, 
the  less  variable  climate,  which  rarely  interferes  with 
enjoyment  in  the  open  air ;  and  tliroughout  the  Koman 
world,  they  had  long  been  fostered  by  those  republican 
institutions  which  gave  to  every  citizen  a  place  and  an 
interest  in  all  public  ceremonials,  privileges  which,  in  thiB 
respect,  long  outlived  the  institutions  themselves.  The 
population  of  the  great  capitals  had  preserved  only  the 
dangerous  and  pernicious  part  of  ireedom,  the  power  of 
subsisting  either  without  regular  industry  or  with  but 
moderate  exertion.  The  perpetual  distribution  of  com, 
and  the  various  largesses  at  other  times,  emancipated 
them  in  a  great  degree  from  the  wholesome  control  of 
their  on-n  necessities ;  and  a  vast  and  uneducated  multi- 
tude was  maintained  in  idle  and  dissolute  inactivity.  It 
was  absolutely  necessary  to  occupy  much  of  this  vacant 
time  with  public  diversions ;  and  the  invention,  the 
wealth,  and  the  personal  exertions  of  the  higher  orders, 
were  taxed  to  gratify  this  insatiable  appetite.  Policy 
demanded  that  which  ambition  and  the  love  of  popu- 
larity had  freely  supplied  in  the  days  of  the  republic. 


PUBLIC  aPECTlCLES. 


I 


and  wbich  personal  vanity  continued  to  offer,  though 
with  lees  prodigal  and  willing  munificence.  The  more 
retired  and  domestic  habits  of  Christianity  might  in 
Bome  degree  seclude  a  sect  from  the  public  diversions, 
but  it  could  not  change  the  nature  or  the  inveterate 
habits  of  a  people :  it  was  either  swept  along  by,  or 
contented  itself  with  giving  a  new  direction  to,  the 
impetnous  and  irresistible  current;  it  was  obliged  to 
substitute  some  new  excitement  for  that  which  it 
peremptorily  prohibited,  and  reluctantly  to  acquiesce  in 
that  which  it  was  unable  to  suppress. 

Christianity  had  cut  off  that  part  of  the  public  spec- 
tacles which  belongetl  exclusively  to  Paganism.  Even 
if  all  the  temples  at  Eome  were  not,  as  Jerome  asserts, 
covered  with  dust  and  cobwebs,"  yet,  notwithstanding 
the  desperate  efforts  of  the  old  aristocracy,  the  tide 
of  popular  interest,  no  doubt,  set  away  Irom  the  deserted 
and  moaldering  fanes  of  the  Heathen  deities,  and  towards 
the  churches  of  the  Christians,  And  if  this  was  the 
case  in  Eome,  at  Constantinople  and  throughout  thi^ 
empire,  the  Pagau  ceremonial  was  either  extinct,  or 
gradually  expiring,  or  lingering  on  in  onimpreasive  regu- 
larity. On  the  other  himd,  ihe  modest  and  ummposing 
ritual  of  Christianity  naturally,  and  almost  necessarily, 
expanded  into  pomp  and  dignity.  To  the  deep  devotion 
of  the  early  Christians  the  place  and  circumstances 
of  worship  were  indifferent :  piety  finds  everywhere  its 
own  temple.  In  the  low  and  unfurnished  chamber, 
in  the  forest,  in  the  desert,  in  the  catacomb,  the 
Christian  adored  his  Redeemer,  prayed,  chanted  his 
hymn,  and  partook  of  the  sacred  elements.     Devotion 

"FuligineetnranraruintelisDiDiiiH  I  cnrrit  nd  martyrnmtnmi^lm."    Epiat. 
IK  popoli 


ftomft   taDpln  cDopcvU 
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wanted  no  accessories ;  faith  needed  no  subsidiary  ei-  -J 
citemeat;  or  if  it  did,  it  found  them  in  the  peril,  the  I 
novelty,  the  adveoturons  and  stirring  character  of  the  J 
scene,  or  in  the  veiy  meanness  and  poverty,  contrasted  | 
with  the  gorgeous  worship  ivhieh  it  bad  alwindoned ; 
the  mutual  attachment,  and  ia  the  fervent  emulation,  A 
which  spreads  throughout  a  small  commmiity. 

But  among  the  more  numerous  aud  hereditary  Chria- 
tiaus  of  this  period,  the  temple  aud  the  solemn  service  1 
were  indispensable  to  enforce  aud  maintain  the  devotion. 
Religion  waa  not  strong  enough  to  disdain,  and  far  too  1 
R-irgiom  earnest  to  decline,  any  legitimate  means  of  ai' 
ccteraontaL  yunciug  her  cause.  The  whole  ceremonial  was  ( 
framed  with  the  art  which  arises  out  of  the  intuitive 
perception  of  that  which  is  effective  towards  its  eud.  That 
*vhich  was  felt  to  be  awful  was  adopted  to  enforce  awe ; 
that  which  drew  the  people  to  the  church,  and  affected 
their  minds  when  there,  became  sanctified  to  the  use  of 
the  Chui'ch.  The  edifice  itself  arose  more  lofty  with  the 
triumph  of  the  faith,  atid  enlarged  itself  to  receive  the 
multiplying  votaries.  Christianity  disdained  that  its 
God  and  its  Uedeemer  should  be  less  magnificently  ' 
honoured  than  the  dsemons  of  Paganism.  In  the  ser- 
vice it  delighted  to  transfer  and  to  breathe,  as  it  were,  a 
sublimer  sense  into  the  comnaon  appellations  of  the 
Pagan  worship,  whether  from  the  oidinary  ceremonial, 
or  the  more  secret  mysteries.  The  church  became 
a  temple ;"  the  table  of  the  communion  an  altar;  the 
celebration  of  the  Eucharist  the  appalling  or  the  un- 
bloody sacrifice.*     The  ministering  fuuctionariea  multi- 


'  Ambiw  and  LsoUntius,  sml  I 
fi-en  Leiueui,  u»  this  term.  See  1 
Bjngtum,  b.  TliL  1,4.  { 


«  The  pflieni,  or  Uie 
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1  with  the  variety  of  the  ceremonial ;  each  was 
consecrated  to  his  office  by  a  lower  kind  of  ordination ; 
but  a  host  of  snbordinate  attendants  by  degrees  swelled 
the  officiating  train.  The  incense,  the  garlands,  the 
lamps,  all  were  gradually  adopted  by  zealous  rivalry,  or 
seized  as  the  lawful  spoils  of  vanquished  Pagauism  and 
consecrated  to  the  service  of  Christ. 

The  Church  rivalled  the  old  Heathen  mysteries  in 
expanding  by  slow  degrees  its  higher  privileges.  Chris- 
tianity was  itself  the  great  Mystery,  unfolded  gradually 
and  in  general  after  a  long  and  searching  probation.  It 
still  reserved  the  power  of  opening  at  once  its  gates  to 

'  the  more  distinguished  proselytes,  and  of  jealously  and 
tai-dily  unclosing  them  to  more  doubtful  neophytes.  It 
pennitted  its  sanctuary,  as  it  were,  to  be  stormed  at 
once  by  eminent  virtue  and  unquestioned  zeal ;  but  the 
common  mass  of  mankind  were  never  allowed  to  consider 
it  less  than  a  hard-won  privilege  to  be  received  into  the 
Church ;  and  this  boon  was  not  to  be  dispensed  with 
lavish  or  careless  hands.*  Its  preparatory  ceremonial  oi 
abstinence,  personal  purity,  ablution,  secrecy,  closely 
resembled  that  of  the  Pagan  mysteries  (perhaps  each 
may  have  contributed  to  the  other) ;  so  the  theologic 
dialect  of  Christianity  spoke  the  same  language.  Yet 
Christianity  substituted  for  the  feverish  enthusiasm 
of  some  of  these  rites,  and  the  phantasmagoric  terrors 
of  others,  with  their  vague  admonitions  to  purity,  a 
Bearching  but  gently  administered  moral  discipline,  and 

I  more  sober  rehgious  excitement.     It  retained,  indeed. 


I  ia  oa«  of  the  MEta-uI  rhargei  t  menus,   qnU    fio^lia,    incntDm    tat : 
I    d'TtrtulUm  sgsiiut  tba  heretics,  that  .  padter  adeiint,  piirtt«r  orant."     Ev«n 
i1n7  did  ooi  keep  op  this  distinction     ttw    Henthen    nem    adinittnl ;    thus 
'    ~         en    Ibe    eatediDBHiu    aod    the     "  pearls  wei-e  cast  beTnrc  svnie."     Dc 
I    feithful.     "Jmprimis    qais    catecbo- |  Pjwscript.  Hani.  c.  41. 
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urnch  of  the  dramatic   power,  though   under  another 

form. 

The  divisioDB  between  the  different  orders  of  worship- 
iiirtiioni  rf  P^™  enforced  by  the  sacerdotal  authority,  and 
'*"  '^'"i"'''  observed  with  humble  submission  by  the  people, 
could  not  but  impress  the  mind  with  astonishment  and 
awe.  The  stranger,  on  entering  the  spacious  open 
court,  which  was  laid  out  before  the  more  splendid 
churches,  with  porticos  or  cloisters  on  each  side,  beheld 
first  the  fountain  or  tank,  where  the  worshippers  were 
expected  to  wash  their  hands,  and  purify  themselves,  as 
it  were,  for  the  divine  presence.  Lingering  in  these 
porticos,  or  approaching  timidly  the  threshold  which 
they  dared  not  pass,  or,  at  the  farthest,  entering  only  into 
the  flretporcb,orvestibule,' and  pressing  around 
the  disciples  to  solicit  their  prayers,  he  would 
observe  men,  pale,  dejected,  clad  in  sackcloth,  oppressed 
with  the  profound  consciousness  of  their  guilt,  acquies- 
cing in  the  justice  of  the  ecclesiastical  censure  whicli 


•  There  is  mudi  difGcalt;  and 
coDfusion  respecting  these  diviaiouB  of 
the  church.  The  fact  probably  is, 
that,  Bccordiag  to  the  period  or  the 
local  circumslaacee,  the  Etrocture  aiid 
the  MTsngement  were  more  or  less 
compli rated.  TertuUian  lap  dis- 
tinctly,  "non  modi  timine  Ternm 
omnt  eccleste  lecto  Bulaiioveniiia." 
Where  the  churches  were  of  s  simpler 
fomi,  and  had  no  roofed  Darthei  or 
vestibule,  these  penitente  stood  in  the 
open  court  before  the  church ;  even 
later,  the  ^^fieotes"  aod  the**hjeuiaatefi" 
formed  a  particular  class. 

A  cauoD  of  St.  Gregory  Tbauma- 
turgus  ^TGS  the  clearest  view  of  these 
1rpisK\lBirH    lies 


T^t  JriXiti  loD  tiicniplav  iarlr,  Ivfla 
itrrSna  -rhr  af^apriyoinii  xph  Tif 
iliri6irrar  itiadai  mirrani  drip  atroS 
iRx'"^'  V  ixpiJiurii  (ttoii  T^c 
ir^Ai]!  It  T^  yip&qKi,  IvSa  lirrirv 
Xpi  riv  i,/iapHiKi>Ta.  3as  tar  kbtt)- 
XouMmt,  ical  irrti6fv  ilipxfaBtf 
iKoiar  ^ip  (Jiijirl  riiv  ypafar  nil 
TVS  tiia<riia\las,  iKBa/^daits,  Kal  /il| 


ij,e, 


eaStf  T 


'     4     ti 


¥000  lirriiiiyoi,  jutri  Twy  Kurtixiv 
uiray  t^ipx''^'^'    ^    ir^oTciirit,   T™ 

'i'fXIT"  ftri  riir  KaTTixou/iivur- 
riXfuraToy  i,  /.iBeJ.i  riy  i.yiair^i- 
rrBif.     Apiid  Labbe,  Cone.  L  p.  841 
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E excluded  them  from  the  christian  community. 
^„ I  the  first  class  of  peuitenta,  men  of  Tbo 

notorious  guilt,  whom  only  a  long  period  of  1*""™"- 

this  humiliating  probation  could  admit  even  within  the 

^^    hearing   of  the   sacred   service.     Aa   he  advanced  to 

^^  the  gates,  he  must  pass  the  scrutiny  of  the  doorkeepers, 

^H  who  guarded  the  admission  into  the  church,  and   dis- 

^F  tributed  each  class  of  worshippers   into  their  proper 

place.     The  stranger,  whether  Heathen  or  Jew,  might 

enter  into  the   part  assigned  to  the  catechumens  or 

novices   and   the   penitents  of  the   second  order  (the 

Itearers),  that  be  might  profit  by  the  religions  instruc- 
tion.* He  found  himself  in  the  first  division  of 
the  main  body  of  the  church,  of  which  the  walls 
were  lined  by  various  marbles,  the  roof  often  ceiled 
with  mosaic,  and  supported  by  lofty  columns  with  gilded 
capitals ;  the  doors  were  inlaid  with  ivory  or  silver ;  the 
distant  altar  glittered  with  precious  stones.^  In  the 
midst  of  the  nave  stood  the  pulpit,  or  reading-desk  (the 
ambo),  around  which  were  arranged  the  singers,  who 
chanted  to  the  most  solemn  music,  poetry,  much  of  it 


» Thii  part  of  the  oburoh  was 
oiinally  eaUed  the  narthsi.  Btit  this 
term,  I  believe,  of  the  siith  centuty, 
was  not  used  with  great  prreision,  or 
rather,  perhaps,  was  applied  to  dif- 
ftrent  parts  of  the  church,  accordlDg 
to  their  greater  or  less  complexity  of 
atmctDre.  Jt  Is  sometime  nsed  for 
the  porch  or  vestibule;  in  this  sense 
tbere  were  several  nartheccs  (St. 
i  four).  Mnmaohi  (vol.  i. 
I  p.  ai6),  iniiiU  that  it  was  divided 
ijsve  by  a  wall.  But  this 
m  the  narthei  loto  which 
I  IIm  iipoitiin'M  Wire  admitted,  *s  the 


object  of  their  admission  was  that 
they  might  hear  the  eervice, 

"  Gpiacopus  nalium  pruhibeat  intrare 
ecclesiam,  et  aadire  verbnm  Dei,  sire 
bcereticum,  aive  Judsam  usqne  ad 
missam  catechu mecomm.-*'  Condi. 
Csithag.  iv.c.  84. 

I  "Alii  lediiicent  ecclesias,  veetiaut 

narum     moles    advehant,    earomqua 

nonsentientifl.eboi'eai^eiitoqnevalvaa, 
et  gemmii  dJEtinguant  altaria.  Non 
repteheodo,  non  abnao."  Hierocym. 
EpiiC  vill.  ltd  Demetiiad. 
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familiar  to  the  Jew,  as  belonging  to  hia  own  sacred 
writings,  to  the  Heathen  full  of  the  noblest  im^e^ 
expressive  of  the  divine  power  and  goodness ;  adaptii^ 
itself  with  the  most  exquisite  versatility  to  every  devont 
omotion,  melting  into  the  most  pathetic  fendemess,  or 
swelling  out  into  the  most  appalling  grandeur.  The 
pulpit  was  then  ascended  by  one  of  the  inferior  order, 
the  reader  of  certain  portions  or  extracts  from  the  sacred 
volumes,  in  which  God  himself  spoke  to  the  awe-stmcfc 
auditory.  He  was  succeeded  by  an  orator  of  a  higher 
dignity,  a  presbyter  or  a  bbhop,  who  sometimes  addressed 
the  people  from  the  steps  which  led  up  to  the  chancel, 
sometimes  chose  the  more  convenient  and  elevated 
ThB  position  of  the  amho,"  He  was  a  man  usually 
ptMtner.  (jf  ^g  highest  attainments  and  eloquence,  and 
instead  of  the  frivolous  and  subtile  questions  which 
the  Pagan  was  accustomed  to  hear  in  the  schools  of 
rhetoric  or  philosophy,  he  fearlessly  agitated  and 
peremptorily  decided  on  such  eternally  and  imiversally 
awakening  topics  as  the  responsibility  of  man  before 
God,  the  immortality  and  future  destination  of  the  soul ; 
topics  of  which  use  could  not  deaden  the  interest  to  the 
believer,  but  which,  to  an  unaccustomed  ear,  were 
as  startling  as  important.  The  mute  attention  of  tile 
whole  assembly  was  broken  only^y  nncontroilable 
acclamations,  which  frequently  interrupted  the  more 
moving  preachers.  Around  the  pulpit  was  the  last 
order  of  penitents,  who  prostrated  themselves  in  humble 
homage  during  the  prayers  and  the  benediction  of  the 
bishop.  _^ ^ 

'  Cbijiostiini    Eenemllr   prfoched  I   '  Sen  w  consplcuis  pidibos  reoenbllii  htb 
f.^,^4\^m    ...L„     i:^  -    c  e      .^        I     CondonatoniiupletoBediil^rireiiinilsial."* 

fiomlheambo.    !-«r.  n,  5.Soiomen,  ,  ''    sid.  Awlion.  ™,.  irt. 

riii.  5.     Both  OKigei  preruled  in  the    -Fronir  sob  ndverai  g 


Here  the  steps  of  the  profane  stranger  must  pause ; 
an  insuperable  barrier,  which  he  could  not  pass  without 
violence,  secluded  the  initiate  from  the  society  of  Ihe 
less  perfect.  Yet,  till  the  more  secret  ceremonial  began, 
he  might  behold,  at  dim  and  respectful  distance,  the 
fltriltiDg  scene,  first  of  the  baptized  worshippers  in  their 
order,  the  females  in  general  in  galleries  above  (the  vir- 
3gins  separate  from  the  matrons).  Beyond,  io  still 
farther  secluded  sanctity,  on  an  elevated  semicircle, 
around  the  bishop,  sat  the  clergy,  attended  by  the  sub- 
deacons,  acolyths,  and  those  of  inferior  order.  Even  the 
gorgeous  throne  of  the  Emperor  was  below  tliis  plat- 
form. Before  them  was  the  mystic  and  awful  table,  the 
altar,  as  it  began  to  be  called  in  the  fourth  century,  over 
which  was  sometimes  suspended  a  richly-wronght  canopy 
(the  ciboriura) :  the  altar  was  covered  with  fine  linen. 
In  the  third  century,  the  simpler  vessels  of  glass  or 
other  cheap  material  had  given  place  to  silver  and  gold. 
In  the  later  persecutions,  the  cruelty  of  the  Heathen 
was  stimulated  by  their  avarice ;  and  some  of  the 
sufferers,  while  they  bore  their  own  agonies  with  pa^ 
tience,  were  grieved  to  the  heart  to  see  the  sacred 
vessels  pillaged,  and  turned  to  profane  or  indecent  uses. 
In  the  Eastern  churches,  richly  embroidered  curtains 
overshadowed  the  .approach  to  the  altar,  or  light  doors 
secluded  altogether  the  Holy  of  Holies  from  the  profane 
gaze  of  the  multitude. 

Snch  was  the  ordinary  Christian  ceremonial  as  it 
addressed  the  mass  of  mankind.  But  at  a  certain  time, 
the  uninitiate  were  dismissed,  the  veil  was  dropped 
which  shrouded  the  hidden  rites,  the  doors  were  closed, 
profane  steps  might  not  cross  the  threshold  of  the  bap- 
tistery, or  linger  in  the  church,  when  the  Liturgy  of  the 
faithful,  the  office  of  the  Enchariat,  began.     The  veil  of 
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concealment  was  first  spread  over  the  peculiar  rites 
of  Chriatianity  from  caution.  The  religious  assemblies 
were,  strictly  speaking,  unlawful,  and  they  were  shrouded 
seatejotibe  '1  secrscy  lest  they  should  he  disturbed  by  the 
'™™""*  intrusion  of  their  watchful  enemies ; '  and  it  was 
this  unavoidable  secrecy  which  gave  rise  to  the  fiightful 
febles  of  the  Heathen  concerning  the  nature  of  these 
murderous  or  incestuous  banquets.  Aa  they  could  not 
be  public,  of  necessity  they  took  the  form  of  mysteries, 
and  as  mysteries  became  objects  of  jealousy  and  of  awe 
As  the  assembliea  became  more  pubhc,  that  seclusion 
of  the  more  solemn  rites  was  retained  from  dread  and 
reverence,  whicb  was  commenced  from  fear.  Though 
profane  curiosity  no  longer  dared  to  take  a  hostile 
character,  it  was  repelled  from  the  sacred  ceremony. 
Of  the  mingled  multitude,  Jews  and  Heathens,  the  in- 
cipient believers,  tlie  hesitating  converts,  who  must  be 
permitted  to  hear  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  or  the  address  of 
the  preacher,  none  could  be  admitted  to  the  sacraments. 
It  was  natural  to  exclude  them,  not  merely  by  regula- 
tion and  by  the  arfificial  division  of  the  church  into 
separate  parts,  but  by  the  majesty  which  invested  the 
last  solemn  rites.  That  which  had  concealed  itself  from 
fear,  became  itself  fearful :  it  was  no  longer  a  timid 
mystery  which  fled  the  light,  but  an  unapproachable 
communion  with  the  Deity,  which  would  not  brook 
profane  intrusion.  It  is  an  extraordinary  indication  of 
tlie  power  of  Christianity,  that  rites  in  themselves  so 
simple,  and  of  which  the  nature,  after  all  the  conceal- 
ment, coidd  not  but  be  known,  should  assume  such 
unquestioned  majesty ;   that,  however  significant,  the 

'  "Tut   hostcB  ejiu,   qnot  eitranei  I  coi^epilionibu*  opprimiinitr."     Tei> 
. . .  qualidit  obddnniu-,  qaotiiliji  pri>     tuU.  Apokget.  T. 
ittmur,  JD  ipsffl  plurimfmi  catibiu  et  ] 
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I  simple  lustjation  by  water,  and  the  partaking  of  bread 
I  and  wine,  Bhould  so  affect  the  awe-atruek  imagination, 
I  as  to  make  men  suppose  themselTes  ignorant  of  what 
I  these  BBCramenta  really  were,  and  even  when  the  high- 
wrought  expectations  were  at  length  gratified,  to  expe- 
rience no  dissatisiaction  at  their  plain,  and  in  themselves, 
unappalling  ceremonies.     The  mysteriousuesa  was  no 
doubt  fed   and   heightened  by  the  regulations  of  the 
clergy,  and  by  the  impressivenesa  of  the  serrice,*  but  it 
grew  of  itself  out  of  the  profound  and  general  religions 
sentiment.     The  baptistery  and  the  altar  were  closed 
against  the  uninitiate,  but  if  they  had  been  open,  men 
would  scarcely  have  ventured  to  approach  them.     The 
knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  sacramenta  was  reserved 
r  the  baptized ;  but  it  was  because  the  minds  of  the 
I  tinbaptized  were  sealed   by  trembling  reverence,  and 
1  shuddered  to  anticipate  the  forbidden  knowledge.     The 
hearers  had  a  vague  knowledge  of  these  mysteries  float- 
ing around  them,  the  initiate  heard  it  witiiin."   To  add 
to  the  impressiveness,  night  was  sometimes  spread  over 
t  the  Christian  as  over  the  Pagan  mysteries." 


»  Thli  wu  the  flTowed  object  of 
be  clergy.  "  Catechameois  BacrsmeRta 
fidelium  non  produntur,  dod  idrb  At, 
quod  ea  ferre  dqd  pt>«KUDt.  fed  at  ab 
ardeutifia  eoncupiscanlnr, 
qoaotoboiioi'BbililiBDCcuJtaDtur."  Aa- 
gwtia.  in  Johno.  99.  ■'  Mortalium 
geatri  UBturfi  datam  est,  uC  ibstrnsa 
fbfti&s  ijuEiat,  ul  negaU  magis  smbiat, 
Ut  tardifiB  adepta  plus  dilig&t,  eC  eo 
fligmntifu  ametar  reritu,  f^Ma  veJ 
diutiils  desideratur,  vel  UborioBifta 
qwBtitiir.Teltarditiflinvenitiir."  Clao- 

F    dfiu  Hiunert.,  quoted  by  Cuaabon  m 

\  Birou 


Greek  langiiage  expresHS  this  by  two 
verbs  diffsreoUy  ooroponnded.  Cyril 
of  Jerusalem,  in  hie  Procalechesis, 
slates  tbe  Catechamens  irtpiTiX'taBai, 
thi  Faithfal  iin\xtiir6ai,  bjr  tbe  menn- 

■  "Nocta  ritus  mnlti  ia  mysteriis 
pei^eboatar ;  Doctu  etiam  initiatio 
ChristiaDorum  inolioabatOT."  Casau- 
biMi,  p.  490,  with  Ibe  qnolations  Gub- 
joiaed.  This  might  have  origliiBted  in 
the  Tigil  of  Easier  beisg  lb ub  prolonged 
bi  midnighL  It  was  an  old  Jewisli 
tnulition    that    the    Heniah    would 


■  TleiD 


lilable  pr^ndnc;  of  the 


'  DicamuB  aliqnid,  quod  fonitan  lectot 


At  Eaater,  and  at  Peiiteoost,"  and  in  some  places  at 
tlie  Epiphany,  the  rite  of  Baptism  was  admi- 
nistared  publirly  (that  is,  in  the  presence  ol 
the  Faithful)  to  all  the  conTerts  of  the  year,  excepting 
those  few  iostanceB  in  wliich  it  had  been  expedient  to 
perform  the  ceremony  without  delay,  or  where  the  timid 
Christian  put  it  off  till  the  close  of  life ;"  a  practice  for 
a  long  time  condemned  in  vain  by  the  clergy.  But  the 
fact  of  the  delay  shows  how  deeply  the  importance  and 
efficacy  of  the  rite  were  rooted  in  the  Christian  mind. 
It  was  a  complete  lustration  of  the  soul.  The  Neophyte 
emerged  from  the  waters  of  Baptism  in  a  state  of 
perfect  innocence.  The  Dove  (the  Holy  Spirit)  was 
constantly  hovering  over  the  font,  and  sanctifying  the 
waters  to  the  mysterious  ablution  of  all  the  sins  of 
the  passed  life.  K  the  soul  suffered  no  subsequent 
taint,  it  passed  at  once  to  the  realms  of  purity  and  bliss; 
the  heart  was  purified;  the  understanding  illominated; 
the   spirit  was  clothed  with  immortality.'     Eobed  in 


utile  sit.  Ttaditio  Judsonim  ot 
Christum  incdift  nocte  veDturuin  in 
nmilitadinem  .Egyptii  toapons.  quan- 
do  PflBcba  calfbratum  est,  et  sitenni- 

naoula  InDBJitetiangiiiiie  agoi  postea 


Dte  noctis  dimidiumpopiilaidiin 
ion  liccat  apectaDlSBBdccDtinnCl 
t  pustqaam   Ulud  tcmpiu  tniu 


f  The  memorable  eiamplB  of  Con- 
stanfine  may  for  a  time  not  onlj  have 
illustrate!  but  likewiM  coDfirmed  the 
pratticf.  See  Gibbon's  note  (toI.  iii, 
p.  266)  SI 


'  Gregi 


of    1 


he  copiaumeBi  of  the  Greek 
Vaiereoiirad'tio'iemapcistolicimfei-    iangunge  in  ipeaking  of  Baptism, — 
a  pasoiiffi     5(S|jorKB\o5ftey,  xiip"rfin,|S(limonii, 

n/    iraAi77t»tiriiii,    aippitylBa, 

i  rifiiop^     Oral,  xl.de  Baptijsm. 

ml  all  tlte  Fatben  of  Ihif  ^;e, 

^^DtibsBdiem."    Hieroa.  in  Matt.  24.    Baeil,  the  two  Giegoriea,  Ambrose  (de 

■  At  Constantinaple,  it  appean  fivm     Sacmm)  Augustine,  bate  treatises  on 

ChryiostoDi,   baptiem    did    not    take    baptism,   aad   vie,   ns  it    were,  with 

jrJACe  at  Peatecost.     Montfau^ouT  hu-    vnch    othei*.    in    their   praisea    L>f  its 
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white,  emblematic  of  spotless-  purity/  the  candidate 
approached  the  baptistery,  in  the  larger  churches  a 
separate  building.  There  he  uttered  the  solemn  vows 
which  pledged  him  to  hie  religion."  The  eymboliaiug 
genius  of  the  East  added  some  significant  ceremonies. 
The  Catechumen  turned  to  the  West,  the  realm  of 
Satan,  and  thrice  renounced  his  power ;  he  turned  to  the 
East  to  adore  the  Sun  of  Highteousnesa,'  and  to  pro- 
claim his  compact  with  the  Lord  of  Life,  The  mystic 
triiml  number  prevailed  throughout ;  the  vow  was  three- 
fold, and  thrice  pronounced.  The  baptism  was  usually 
by  immersion  ;  the  stripping  off  the  clothes  was  emble- 
matic of  "putting  off  the  old  man;"  but  baptism  by 
sprinkling  was  allowed,  according  to  the  exigency  of  the 
case.  The  water  itself  became,  in  the  vivid  language 
of  the  Church,  the  blood  of  Christ :  it  was  compared,  by 
a  fanciful  analogy,  to  the  Red  Sea :  the  daring  metaphors 
of  some  of  the  Fathers  might  seem  to  assert  a  transmu- 
tation of  its  colour," 

The  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  imperceptibly 
acquired  the  solemnity,  the  appellation,  of  a 
sacrifice.  The  poetry  of  devotional  language 
kindled  into  the  most  vivid  and  realising  expressions  of 
awe  and  adoration.  No  imagery  could  be  too  bold,  no 
words  too  glowing,  to  impress  the  soul  more  profoundly 
with  the  sufferings,  the  divinity,  tlie  intimate  union  of 
the  Redeemer  with  his  disciples.    The  invisible  presence 


InfuuMiiitvemrjirinjto,  mide,  hobira." 

•  Chiysoatoro  in  two   places  gires 
thf  Eoatmi  profes^on  of  faith,  whifh 
WBs   eiti'anely   eimplf,  "  1   renniince 
Sabin,  his  pcmp  and  warahip,  and  am 
Uiited   to    Christ.     1   beliere  b  Um 

resurrectiwi  of  the  dead."  Ss  rofer- 
eaces  in  Moctlan^on,  ubi  supra. 

'  Cyril.  CaMch,  Mjstag.  Hieronym. 
in  Amos,  vi.  14. 

■<  "  Uide  mbet  Baptiemas  Christ!, 

gustia.   Tract,    in   Johan,      Compari 
Bingham,  li.  10.4. 
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of  the  Lcrd,  which  the  devoat  felt  within  the  whole 
chnrch,  bat  more  particularly  in  its  more  holy  and 
secluded  part,  waa  gradually  concentrated  as  it  were 
apon  the  altar.  The  mysterious  identification  of  the 
Redeemer  with  the  consecrated  elements  was  first  felt 
by  the  mind,  till,  at  a  later  period,  a  material  and  cor^ 
poreal  traasmntation  began  to  be  asserted ;  that  which 
the  earlier  Fathers,  in  their  boldest  fig;ure,  called  a 
bloodless  sacrifice,  became  an  actual  oblation  of  tiie 
body  and  blood  of  Christ  But  all  these  fine  and  subtile 
distinctions  belong  to  a  later  theology.  lu  the  dim 
vagueness,  in  the  ineffable  and  inexplicable  mystery, 
consisted  muc^h  of  its  impressiveness  on  the  believer,  the 
awe  and  dread  of  the  unioitiate. 

These  Sacraments  were  the  sole  real  M)"8terie8;  their 
nature  and  efl'eeta  were  the  bidden  knowledge  which 
was  revealed  to  the  perfect  aloue."  In  Alexandria,  where 
the  imitation  or  rivalry  of  the  ancient  mysteries,  in  that 
seat  of  the  Platonic  learning,  was  most  likely  to  prevail, 
the  catechetical  school  of  Origen  attempted  to  form 
the  simpler  truths  of  the  Gospel  into  a  regular  and 
progressive   system    of  development.^     The   works  of 


«  "Quid  e.t  quod  owultqm  est  M 

which   inter   ages   thonghl  proper  tii 

DOD  publicitm  in  Ecdtwift,  S»;»in«]- 

dignify  b7  the  name  of  the  traditions 

lum  D»pti8rai,  SatT.-uniKiluni    EucliB. 

of  lie  chnrch.     This  theory  was  first 

riatiie.    Oftn  nnlTB  booa  viileiit  at 

IMKipIina  Anui,"  and  it  very  clearlj 

illi.."    Auguslin.,  iBPBalm,103.    Or- 

■Utsd   in    Pagi,   tub  Aaa.    IIS.      It 

ditution  sppeara  lo  have  been  a  wiint 

reata  chiefly  on  s  paiaage   of  Origen 

rite.     CoHiiibon,   p.   *95.      Compnre 

1  contra  Cels.  i.  7.)  who,  after  laeirting 

ihk  tnaUM  of  tVuaubon,  the  lirth  of 

tU  pnblicily  of  the  main  docbrines  of 

hia     EiMtitationes     Anli-BixroniMa. 

ChristiaoitT,  tie  incarnalJon,  paiaion, 

I 


triiw,  Hithin  vhidi  lurked  erery  thing 
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I  Clement  of  Alexandria  were  progreBsive,  addressed  to 
the  Heathen,  the  Cateohumen,  the  perfect  Chriatian, 
Bat  the  doctrine  which  was  there  reserved  for  the 
initiate  had  a  strange  tinge  of  Platonic  mysticism.  In 
the  church  in  general  the  only  esoteric  doctrine,  aa  I 
have  said,  related  to  the  Sacraments.  After  the  agita- 
tion of  the  Trinitarian  question,  there  seems  to  have 
been  some  desire  to  withdraw  that  holy  mystery  lifee- 
wiae  from  the  gaze  of  the  profane,  which  the  popular 
tumults,  the  conflicts  between  the  Ariaus  and  Athana- 
sians  of  the  lowest  orders,  in  the  streetB  of  Constantinople 
and  Alexandria,  show  to  have  been  by  no  means  suc- 
cessful. The  apocalyptic  hymn,  the  Trisagion,  makes  a 
part  indeed  of  all  the  older  liturgies,  which  belong  to 
the  end  of  the  third  or  beginning  of  the  fourth  century. 
Even  the  simple  prayer  of  our  Lord,  which  might  seem 
appropriate  to  universal  man,  and  so  intended  by  the 
Saviour  himself,  waa  considered  too  holy  to  be  uttered 
by  unbaptised  lips.  It  was  said  that  none  but  the 
baptised  could  properly  address  the  Almighty  as  his 
Father.' 

That  care  which  Christianity  had  assumed  over  the 
whole  life  of  man,  it  did  not  abandon  after  ,31,^,(1^ 
deatli.  In  that  solemn  season  it  took  in  '""'"^ 
charge  the  body,  which,  though  mouldering  into  dust, 
was  to  be  revived  for  the  resurrection.  The  respect 
and  honour  which  human  nature  pays  to  the  remains  ot 
the  dead,  and  which,  among  the  Greeks  especially,  had 
a  strong  religious  hold  upon  the  feelings,  waa  still  mbre 
profoundly  sanctified  by  the  doctrinea  and  usages  of 
Christianity.     The  practice  of  inhumation  which  pre- 

'  vailed  in  Egypt  and  Syria,  and  in  other  parts  of  the 


'  Binyhsni 


10  rail  ground  for 
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East,  was  fn"adially  extended  over  the  whole  westeni 
world  by  Christianity.'  The  fiineral  pyre  went  out  of 
use,  and  the  cemeteries,  which  from  the  earliest  period 
belonged  to  the  Christians,  were  graduaUy  enlarged  fot 
the  general  reception,  not  of  the  ashes  only  in  their 
urns,  but  for  the  entire  remains  of  the  dead.  Tlie 
Eastern  practice  of  embalming  was  so  general,''  that 
Tertullian  boasts  that  the  Christians  consumed  more 
of  the  merchandise  of  Sab»:a  in  their  interments  than 
the  Heathens  in  their  fomigations  before  the  attars  of 
their  Gods,"  The  general  tone  of  the  simple  in- 
scriptions spoke  of  death  but  as  a  sleep ;  "  he  sleeps 
in  peace "  was  the  common  epitaph :  the  very  name 
of  the  inclosure,  the  cemetery,  implied  the  same 
trust  in  its  temporary  occupancy  ;  those  who  were 
committed  to  the  earth  only  awaited  the  summons 
to  a  new  life."  Gradually  the  cemetery  was,  in  some 
places,    closely  connected  with   the   church.      Where 


•  "  Sen,  ul  creditia,  iillum  daranuin 

BepaltuTff   timemuB,   eed    relerem   et 

Et  medicaU  pio  refonml  ongueDIa  n- 

'""""■        Paol.NoLlnN»L3.FeL 

vary  elegant  Iscguoge,  to  Hdduce  the 

=  Apologet.  c  42.     Boldetti  aiErms 

analogy  of  the   deadi   and  Teviral  of 

that  these  odours  were  plainly  percep- 

nature,—" Eipectaudum  ktiam  aohia 

tible  on  opening  some  of  the  Chrirtian 

corporis  yer  «C."     Miauc.  Fel.  edit. 

cemeleries   at    Rome.     See  Mamaiii, 

Oq«1.  p.  327. 

Costumi    del    Christiflni,   iU.  p.   83. 

Duriug  tlie  tirae  of  tlie  plague  in 

The  judge   in    the   nets   ol^  Taraoboi 

(Uuiout,  p.  385)  says,  "yoo  eipw . 

tians  not  only  bDrled  their  own  dead, 

that  your  women  will  bury  your  bodj 

but*  likewise    those    of  the  Pagui*. 

with  ointment*  and  spioes." 

Dion.  ,^lei.  apud  En«h.  Hist.  vii.  32. 

"    "  Hlnc  niasiraa  cnra  sronLcllrts 

PontiM.  in  Yitl  Cfpriaai.     Compa™ 

Jmpenditur,  bine  nuDlntos 

■    curioue   Esmy  in    the   VermiBchiB 

Etta^^^bSSol^' 

Sobriften   of  BSttiger,  iii.  It.     Var- 

bnnnen  oder  Beerdiean. 

•  "  Tlmlnnuioe  el  friglda  sun 

I,l,dao«p«p,nr^re" 

Non  Dorlmi.  bk!  dau  soinno,- 

Indent.  Hrm.  de  Eieq. 

Hnidenl.  in  Eshv  Defonc* 

"WOESHIF  OF  THE  MAETTBS, 


rtlie  rigid  interdict  against  burying  witliin  the  walls 
of  cities  was  either  inapplicable  or  not  enforced, 
tlie  open  court  before  the  chiirch  became  the  place 
of  burial.* 

Christian  funerals  began  early  in  their  period  of 
security  and  opulence  to  be  celebrated  with  great 
magnificence.  Jerome  compares  the  funeral  procession 
of  Fabiola   to  the  triunaphs   of  Camillus,    Scipio,   oj' 

IPompey.  The  character  of  this  female,  who  founded 
the  fiitrt  hospital  in  Rome,  and  lavished  a  splendid 
fortune  in  alms-giving,  may  have  mainly  contributed 
to  the  strong  interest  escitetl  by  her  interment.  All 
Home  was  poured  forth.  The  streets,  the  windows, 
the  tops  of  houses,  were  crowded  with  spectator* 
Processions  of  youths  and  of  old  men  preceded  the 
bier,  chaimting  the  praises  of  the  deceased.  As  it 
passed,  the  churches  were  crowded,  and  psalms  were 
sung,  and  their  golden  roofs  rang  with  the  sublime 
Alleluia. 

ITie  doctrine  of  the  Eesurrection  of  the  body 
deepened  the  common  and  natural  feeling  of  worehipof 
respect   for  the   remains  of  the   dead :  ^  the  "'"  Many"- 


•  There  is  a  law  of  Gratian,  Va- 

of  children;  eren  food  and  knim  and 

Uutiman   and  Theodosiua,  fotbidding 

forks.     Tha    appears    fiom    all    th; 

bmial,    or    the    fJepMition     of   u.™ 

tombs   which  are    opcnfd.   fi-om   Ihi 

yWhKb  shons  Uiat  cremstioD  was  still 

mMt  ancient   Etniacaa    to   the  most 

ODnmnii),  within   tti<  walls   of  Con- 

modem  hfotlien  sepnlchrea.  "IlyaTait 

A  une  DOtiua  confuse  et  groasi^re  sani 

of   the    apostJiB    or    martyrs.     Cpd. 

Theol  tt  17.  6. 

il  e'j  trouTUt  1003  la  preuve  seuuble 

'  Id  one  nf  the  very  curious  essafB 

a  palpable  de  oct  instinct  de  rhamme. 

of  M.  Raanl    RocbetCe,  Meinoim  de 

qui  repugns  k  Yiiee  de  In  destruction 

rAnd^ie,    be    hn    iUusti-atal    the 

<\v  WQ  etre,  et  qui  j  lesiste  de  ujutts 

lea  forCM   de    son   intelligence  et   de 

iuMhai  buried  along  nich  the  rrnmw 

tflutes  les  erreavs  mime  de  In  raison." 

■f  the   dead,  eve^j   kind  of  uteonl, 

p.  6S9.     Lot  it  it.  a  more  remarkable 

liict  that  the  Chriitieni  long  adhered 

VOL.  III. 
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worsliip  of  the  relics  of  saints  and  martyra  still  farther 
.contributed  to  the  same  effect.  If  the  splendid  bnt 
occasional  ceremony  of  the  apotheosis  of  tlie  deceased 
emperor  was  exploded,  a  ceremony  wliich,  lavished  as 
it  frequently  had  been  on  the  worst  and  basest  of 
manidnd,  however  it  might  amuse  and  escite  the 
populace,  could  not  but  provoke  the  contempt  of  the 
virtuous :  in  the  Christinn  world  a  continual,  and  in 
some  respects  more  rational,  certainly  more  modeBt, 
apotheosis  was  constantly  celebrated.  The  more  dis- 
tinguished Christians  were  dismissed,  if  not  to  absolute 
deiiication,  to  immortality,  to  a  staje,  in  which  they 
retained  profound  interest  in,  and  some  influence  over, 
the  condition  of  men.     During  the  perilous  and  gloomy 


to  the  same   usages,  DOtwithslanding 

revHiue,  which  the  GoTOrament  wa» 

the  purer  nnd  loflier  notions  of  another 

unwilling  to    slmre  wilh    unticoiMd 

plundereis,    "  Et  siiunmi,  ut  dioitur. 

Boldeta  lui-ro6me  rt  qui  derm  frapper 

loQ!  In  esprite,  c'est   qu'en  deeoimt 

Tindicabis,  its  tamen  ut  abstiantis  a 

Its  lombeKui  de  lean  fibres  de  Isnt 

einerlhns  mortnonim.    -Edificia  tj^ant 

d'objrta  do  pnr  oraement,  ou  d'usage 

cineres,  columns  vel  manunra  omoit 

viel,  lu  Chi6i\tm  u'lvaient  pu  Stre 

sepulcm:    UleutB    non    leneanl,   qui 

dirigfe  que  par  ce  motif  d'eaperaoce 

comme   un  lieu   de  pauoge,  d'oii   ila 

devsjent  sortir  BTec  tonteB  la  condi- 

genua est  innliliter  abdita  relinqnerB 

tion!   de   rinunarulit^-.   et    b    mort. 

mortuorum,  undo  so  vita  pot«t  suBten- 

comme   Dr.  sommiil  paUiblt.  m  Kin 

duqitel  il  ue  pouvnit  i«ur  Sire  iudillcrent 

lions    of  the   miniater   of  Tbudortc 

de   se   trouvei'   euvintnu^  des  objela 

Cnajiod.  Var.  iv.  34. 

qui  leur  avaieut  e'le  clu'ta  durant  la 

But  it  is  still  mors  itrange,  thM 

vie  ou  de  I'im!^  de  ces  objeW."  Tom. 

the  Christians  continued  this  practice, 

liii.  p.  OM. 

particnlarlj  of  tho  piece  of  money  in 

1  he  mouth,  which  the  Heathen  .uleuded 

roomy,  sometimes    lai-ga  sums,   with 

for  the  paTment  of  Chartm.     It  con- 

Ihe dead,  was   the  au-e  of  Uie  Terj 

tinued  to  the  tjme  of  fhoasa  Aquinaa, 

wrere  laws  ngainst  tlie  vtoliitions  of 

who,   aecotding   to   M.    R.    liocfaitt^ 

I 
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days  of  persecution,  the  reverence  for  tliose  who 
endured  martyrdom  for  the  religion  of  Christ  had 
grown  lip  out  of  the  best  feelings  of  man'a  improved 
nature.  Reverence  gradually  grew  into  veneration, 
worship,  adoratiou.  Although  the  more  rigid  theology 
maintained  a  marked  distinction  between  the  honours 
shown  to  the  martyrs  and  that  addressed  to  the 
Bedeemer  and  the  Supreme  Being,  the  line  was  too 
fine  and  invisible  not  to  be  transgressed  by  excited 
popular  feeling.  The  Heathen  writers  constantly  taunt 
the  Christians  with  the  substitution  of  the  new  idolatry 
for  the  old.  The  charge  of  worshipping  dead  mens 
bones  and  the  remains  of  malefactors,  constantly 
recurs,     A  Pagan   philosopher,  as  late   as  the  fourth 

I  century,  contemptuously  selects  some  barbarous  names 
of  African    martyrs,   and    inquires  whether   they  are 
more    worthy   objects    of  worship    than    Minerva    or 
Jove." 
The  festivals  in  honour  of  the  martyrs  were  avowedly 
instituted,  or  at  least  conducted  on  a  snmp- 
Idous  scale,  in  rivalry  of  the  banquets  which 
formed  so  important  and  attractive  a  part  of  the  Pagan 
ceremonial.''     Besides  the  earliest  Agapse,  which  gave 
place  to  the  more  solemn  Eucharist,  iJiere  were  other 


fenC  Juvi  fuliaimi 
^bnutlpmletTi  Mygdobem ;  JuDoni, 
Mlaerre.  Veueri,  Vesla'que  Sauaem, 
«t  nuKtii  (pra  Defos)  Dlia  immortall- 
bu»  archinrnrtyreni  Nymphsnionem, 
qum  LaciUi  haiul  minore  cnltu 
ir  HtqaB  alii  interminato 

Diiaque  hDminiliiiHquo   odicai  i  parct-rttur,   djc^qae   festOB,  post   e 
"     Sm  AiigustiD.   Eplst.  ivi.  I  quo!  reilnqiiebHot,    olioe  in   honoren) 
^  30,  1  lanctoiaiD  nmrtyrom  Tel   son  ainili 

*  "CurnbctApacCiturbteGmdliuin  j  gavrilesio.  qiumTL)  nmlli  luiu    t«le- 
o  dubtiuiDm  noman  venire  cupiea-    hisrent."  Auguitin.  Epist.  nil.  p.5S. 

y2 
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jduda  of  banquets,  at  marrkgee  and  fiinerals,  called 
likewise  Agapce ; '  btit  those  of  the  martyrs  were  the 
moat  costly  and  magnificent.  The  former  were  of 
a  more  private  natm^e ;  the  poor  were  entertained  at 
the  coat  of  the  married  couple  or  the  relatives  of  the 
deceased.  The  relationship  of  the  martyrs  extended 
to  the  whole  Christian  community,  and  united  all  in 
one  bond  of  piety.  They  belonged,  by  a  new  tie  of 
spiritual  kindred,  to  the  whole  Church. 

By  a  noble  metaphor,  the  day  of  the  martyrs'  death 
was  considered  that  of  their  birth  to  immortality ;  and 
their  birthdays  became  the  most  sacred  and  popular 
festivals  of  the  Chiirch.'"  At  their  sepulchres,"  or  more 
frequently,  as  the  public  worship  became  more  costly, 
in  stately  chm'ches  erected  either  over  their  sepulchres, 
or  in  some  more  convenient  situation  but  dedicated  to 
their  honour,  these  holy  days  commenced  with  the 
most  impressive  religious  service.  Hynms  were  sung 
in  their  praise  (much  of  the  early  Christian  poetry  was 
composed  for  these  occasions) ;  the  history  of  their 
lives  and  martjTdoms  was  read  "  {the   legends  which 


I 


'  Gregorj  Naiianien  mentions  the 
Ol^'  tip^r  iwi  Sura  yiii4»\ior,   hi 

H  Ti»o    mifiSl-l}!'    ait    ir\fotiari 

eiair.    Cann.  i. 

'  Ttrie^ja.  nsUditii.  This  custom 
was  as  early  as  tbe  time  of  Polycarp. 
The  d>r  of  his  msTtyrdom  was  cele- 
brated by  tiie  Church  of  Antioch. 
Euieb.  lib.  W.  13.  Compare  Suicer, 
in  voce  ytwiSKior.  TertuUian  in- 
■tan»a  the  oSfrriogs  for  ths  dead,  and 
the  annual  celebration  of  the  birlhdays 
of  the  martyrs  u  of  Apostolic  tradi- 
tion. "ObJationes  pro  defqiKlis,  in 
3at«libus  annut  die  bcimm."      De 


a   Of  St. 


Coron.  Mil.  c.  2.    Compare  Eihortat, 
ad    Cast  c.  11.     "       " 
Monogamift,    he 
the  sacred  duties  of  a  faithful  w 

ejus." 

■  At  Antioch,  the  r 
Jnrentinue  and  St.  Ma 
placed  in  s  samptuoiu  tomb,  and 
honoured  with  an  annual  festir^ 
Theodoret,  E.  R.  lii.  IS. 

■  The  author  of  the  Acta  of  Ignatius 
wrote  them,  in  part  that  the  day  of     i 
his  martyrdom   might   be    duly   ho- 

Act.  Martyr,  Ign.  apnd 


Fol.    ii. 


yenrpi. 
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grew  up  ioto  so  fertile  a  subject  for  Christian  mythic 
feble)  ;  panegyrical  orations  were  delivered  by  the 
best  preachers."  The  day  closed  with  an  open  banquet, 
HI  which  all  the  worshippera  were  invited  to  partake. 
The  wealthy  Heatlieus  had  been  accustomed  to 
propitiate  the  Manes  of  their  departed  fiiends  by 
these  costly  festivals  ;  the  banquet  was  almost  an 
integral  part  of  the  Heathen  religious  ceremony. 
The  custom  passed  into  the  Church  ;  and  with  the 
Pagan  feeling,  the  festival  assumed  a  Pagan  character  of 
gaiety  and  joyous  excitement,  and  even  of  luxury.^  In 
places,  the  confluence  of  worshippers  was  so  great 
that,  aa  in  the  earlier,  and  indeed  the  more  modem 
religions  of  Asia,  the  neighbourhood  of  the  more  cele- 
brated churches  of  the  martyrs  became  marts  for  com- 
merce, and  fairs  were  established  on  those  holidays.'' 
As  the  evening  drew  in,  the  aolenm  and  religious 


There  ia  a  law  of  Tlieodosiii*  the 
it  against  selling  the  bodiea  of 
tyra.  Cod- Theod.  ii.  17.7. 
Llp^ua  considered  these  Agnpfe 
^rired  ham  the  SilicemiBiii  of  the 
AdTac.  Ann.  yi.  5.  "Quod 
IHa  pdrentalia  raperslitioni  Gentilinm 
eaient  rfmilin,"  Such  is  the  obBerrBtlon 
of  Ambrose  apud  Augnstin.  Conf.Ti, 
3.  Boldetti,  a  good  Roman  Catholic 
and  most  learned  antiquarian,  obserraa 
OD  this  and  other  asagas  adopted  from 
Paganism, — "  Fu  ancbi  sontimento  de' 
pnlati  dl  chiei 
CJ6  alia  deboteua  de' 
Genmeaimo,  per  istaca 
'  «  dsir  intichi  lu] 

'    levsndo  loro  afietto  ws 


^  Alreadj  bad  tlie  Montanist  nsce- 
ticlsm  of  Tertulliau  taken  alarm  al 
the  abuse  of  the  earlier  festival,  nhich 
bad  likewise  d^enerated  from  iu  piout 
u^,  and  with  bis  accusturoed  Te- 
hemeuce  deuounced  the  abuse  of  the 
Agapa  among  the  Catholics.  "  Apud 
te  Agape  In  tteculis  ferret,  lides  in 
colinis  ealet,  spes  in  ferculis  jacet. 
Sed  major  his  est  Agape,  quia  per 
hanc  adolocentea  tui  cum  soioribui 
dormiunt,  appendices  sdlicct  gulffi 
laaoivia  atqne  luiuria  est."     DeJ^nn. 

There  are  many  paintings  in  the 
catacombs  representing  Agapjp.  Eaoul 
liochette,  M^m.  dcs  Inserlp.  p.  Ul. 
The  author  attributes  to  the  Agapie 
held  in  the  cemeteries,  man;  of  the 
cnp^  glusiii,  ta.  found  in    tlic  oila- 


thoughts  gave  way  to  other  emotions ;  the  wine  flowed 
freely,  and  the  healths  of  the  martyrs  were  pledged,  not 
unfrequently,  to  complete  inebriety.  All  the  luxuries 
of  the  Koman  banquet  were  imperceptily  introduced. 
Dances  were  admitted,  pantomimic  spectacles  were  ex- 
hibited,'' the  festivals  were  prolonged  till  late  in  the 
evening,  or  to  midnight,  so  that  other  criminal  irregn- 
larities  profaned,  if  not  the  sacred  edifice,  its  immediate 
neighbourhood. 

The  bishops  had  for  some  time  sanctioned  these 
pious  hilarities  with  their  presence ;  they  had  freely 
partaken  of  the  banquets,  and  their  attendants  were 
accnsed  of  plundering  the  remains  of  the  feast,  which 
ought  to  have  beeu  preserved  for  the  use  of  the 
poor.' 

But  the  scandals  which  inevitably  arose  out  of  these 
paganised  solemnities  awoke  the  slumbering  vigilance  of 
the  more  serious  prelates.  The  meetings  were  gradually 
suppressed:  they  are  denounced,  with  the  strongest 
condemnation  of  the  luxury  and  license  with  which  they 
were  celebrated  in  the  church  of  Antioch,  by  Gregory 
of  Nazianzum*  and  by  Ohrysostom.     They  were  autho- 


'  Bottiger,  in  hia  proloBioD  on  the 
four  a^  of  the  drama  (Opera  Lat.  p. 
326),  enpposed,  from  a  passage  of  St. 
Augnstide,  tbat  there  wo-e  scenic  re- 
prcBentationfl  of  the  deaiha  of  martyn. 
MQller  justly  oburves  that  thepanage 
does  not  bear  out  this  iulennce  ;  and 
Augustine  vonld  scuoely  have  nsed 


Cyprian,  p.  311. 

•  See  (he  poem  of  Greg.  Nk.  d« 
Diy.  Vit  Gener.  Jerome  admits  the 
groBa  eHls  wliich  took  place  during 
Ihefle  ffosta.  but  ascribes  Ihem  to  the 
irregidarities  of  a  yoDIhfuI  people, 
vhich  ought  not  to  raise  a  prejudice 
ag«]i£t  the  Teligron,  or  even  Bgainst 
the  uBf^.  The  biehnpe  were  imne- 
times  called  piKpoB^P"!  feaslera  on  the 

•  Carm.  ceiviU.,  cciii.,  and  Oratfc 


faur.n. 
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ritatively   condemned   by  a  canon   of  the  Council   of 

Jjaodicea,"     In  the  West,  they  were  generally  held  in 

L-Bome,  and  in  other  Italian  cities,  to  a  later  period. 

I  The  authority  of  Ambrose  had  discountenanced,  if  not 

I  entirely  abolished  them,  in  his  diocese  of  Milan."    They 

I  prevailed  to  the  latest  time  in  the  churches  of  Africa, 

[  where  they  were  Vigorously  assailed  by  the  eloquence  of 

I  Augustine.     The  Bishop  of  Hippo  appeals  to  the  ex- 

1  ample  of  Italy  and  other  parts  of  tiie  West,  in  which 

I  they  had  never  prevailed,  and  in  which,  wherever  they 

had  been  known,  they  had  been  suppreased  by  common 

consent.     But  Africa  did  not  surrender  them  without  a 

struggle.     The  Maniehean  Faustus,  in  the  ascetic  spirit 

of  his  sect,  taunts  the  orthodox  vrith  their  idolatrous 

festivals.     "Tou  have  but  substituted  your  Agapa;  for 

I  the  sacrifices  of  the  Heathen ;  in  the  place  of  their  idols 

'  you  have  set  up  your  martyrs,  whom  you  worship  with 

the  same  ceremonies  as  the  Pagans  their  gods.     You 

appease  the  Manes  of  the  dead  with  wine   and  with 

meat-offerings."     The  answer  of  Augustine  indignantly 

repels  the  charge  of  idolatry,  and  takes  refuge  in  the 

subtile  distinction  in  the  nature  of  the  worship  offered 

to  the  martyrs.     "  The  reverence  paid  to  martyrs  is  the 

same  with  that  offered  to  holy  men  in  this  life,  only 

offered  more  freely,  because  they  have  finally  triumphed 

in  their  conilict.    We  adore  God  alone,  we  offer  sacrifice 

to  no  martyr,  or  to  the  soul  of  any  saint,  or  to  any 

'    angeL  *  "     Those  who  intoxicate  themselves  by  the 

'   sepulchres   of  the   martyrs   are  condemned  by  sound 

doctrine.     It  is  a  different  thing  to  approve,  and  to 

[  tolerate  till  we  can  amend.    The  discipline  of  Cliriatiane 
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ifl  one  thing,  the  Bensufllity  of  those  who  thus  indulgo 
in  drunkenneso  and  tlie  infirmity  of  the  weak  is 
another."  *■ 

So  completely,  however,  had  they  grown  into  the 
hahits  of  tlie  Christian  community,  that  in  many  places 
they  lingered  on  in  obstinate  resistance  to  the  eloquence 
of  the  great  teachers  of  Christianity.    Even  the  Councils 
pronounced  with  hesitating  and  tardy  severity  the  sen- 
tence of  condemnation  against  these  inveterate  usages, 
to  which  the  people  adhered  with  such  strong  attach- 
ment.   That  of  Carthage   prohibited  the  at- 
tendance of  the  clergy,  and  exhorted  them  to 
persuade  the  people,  as  far  as  possible,  to  abstain  from 
these  festivals ;  that  of  Orleans  condemns  the 
singing,  dancing,  or  dissolute   behaviour,  in 
churches ;  that  of  Agde  (Sens)  condemns  secular  music, 
the  singing  of  women,  and  banquets,  in  that 
place  of  which  "  it  is  written  that  it  ia  a  house 
of  prayer;"  finally,  tliat  in  Trullo,  held  at  Constanti- 
nople, as  late  as  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century, 
prohibits  the  decking  of  tables  in  churches  (the  prohi- 
bition indicates  the  practice):  and  at  length  it  provoked 
a  formal  sentence  of  excommunication.' 


of  Ihs  poems  of  St,  PbiiUdus  of  Nola 
desciibwthH  general  uoncoors*  to  I 


Slmplldua    jMtOa    mdll,   i 


Poetry,  of  B 
HislolT.     Ac 


>t  of  ■obei' 


0  the 


Is  afferent  bicc  e^ndlA 


ignags 

if  maoy  modem  vrlters,  it  would  be 
.upposed  that  for  the  first  three 
fDturifs  the  Catacombs  were  the 
irdioary  dvelltngs,  tiie  onl^  plaou 
if  divine  worahip  fbr  Ihs  Chiiatiana  of 


F55fiS 


ttffi- 


Bat  Dotwithatanding  all  its  efforts  to  divert  and  pre- 
I  occnpy  the  mind  by  these  graver  or  at  least  prDitne 
I  primarily  religious  spectacles,  the  passion  for  'i*''"'^'- 
f  theatrical  amusementa  was  too  strong  to  be  repressod  by 


I 


tbeat  6aa  and  cares  of  the  earth  (lord 
Lindior, '  Chriatian  Art,'  i.  pp.  4,  5). 
Sjea  k.  de  I'reKieis^  irritM  af  the 
Church  of  the  Catacombs,  (i.  367). 
Cardinnl  WisemaD,  though  he  bei  pru- 
dcntij  Ikjd  the  scfoe  of  his  Tomasce 
a  of  Diodelian,  lesds  to 
tha  inference  that  Ihoae  dap  represenl 
th*  ordinary  life  of  the  Roman  Chris- 
s  of  the  first  three  centuries,  it 
uanmeil,  or  inaiouatfd,  that  the 
lie  period  was  a  eonlinuooa  per- 
ition,  that  the  Christians  were(luci- 
fbgEB)  ubiig«i  to  shroud  themselves 
from  the  eye  of  dny ;  to  conceal  their 
ordiDary  woiahip  and  their  myBteiies 
ilie  under  the  earth,  it  might  be 
ippoBed  that  Dodweli's  unantwei-ed 
idnnanswerabie  Tnstise  de  Pancitate 
Uartymm  had  never  been  written. 
In  truth  there  was  no  general  persecn- 
tioD  af  the  Christians  in  Rome,  from  the 
reigaofNero,  j.c65,tothatofDeciDE, 
S49-251.  During  that  period  the  Chris- 

u  other  inhabitanu  of  Rome.  Their 
UKmhliea  were  no  more  disturbed  than 
thesynagoguesofthe  Jews,  or  the  ritss 
of  other  ibreign  religions.  How  mnoh 
•arlier  we  know  not,    but   we  know 


uiua  in  the  reign  of  Deciua.  From  thi! 
first  terrible  hut  brief  onslaught  uiidei 
Dedui.  in  which  Cofnelius,  the  succes- 


ior  of  Fabianus  also  perished,  to  the  ge- 

■  Diocletian  and  GaleriUB  (A.O, 
303)  tiiere  were  periodi  of  local  and 
very  barbaiDus  trial  in  many  parti  of 
empire;  the  Roman  Christians  may 
.  have  escaped  in  the  times  of  Clau- 
dius and  Aorelian :  bnt  of  any  Roman 
persecution  there  b  no  trustworthy 
i ;  nor  of  any  martyr-pope. 
Though  it  may  have  been  occasionally 
DteTUpted,  the  public  worship  of 
Christ   disdained  conceahnent,  larked 


Koman  citiu 

No  doubt  from  the  profound  rever- 
ence for  the  dead  (deepened  by  the 
belief  in  perhaps  the  speedy  resurrec- 
tion of  the  body)  there  were  in  all  the 
caloeombs,  what  we  may  call  mortuary 
chnpels  (one  has  been  found  In  one 
of  the  Jewish  tatacombs)  hi  which 
some  funeral  ceremony  wae  performed ; 
and  to  which  the  bereaved  Christian 
would  resort  to  mourn  over  the  re- 
mains of  the  parent,  the  wife,  or 
husband,  or  the  child  prematurely  laid 
to  rest.  Sorrow  would  iind  its  coumIs- 
tlon  in  prayer.  Nataialgrief^  the  quiet 
assurance  of  the  peace  in  which  the  de- 
parted slept,  the  hope,  tha  confidence  in 
Lheir  immortality,  all  which  the  Bob- 
misaive,  or  lather  rejoicing  faith  ex- 
presses so  simply  and  so  beautifrilly  in 
all  the  earlier  epitaphs,  would  lead  to 
the  more  devout  worship  of  God  in  these 
holy  places.  Nor  would  that  be  the 
natural   and   spontaneous  offering   nl 


3d0 


PBOFANE  SPECTACLE3. 


fiooEir.  ^M 

improTe-  ^| 

yield  to  ^M 

1  empire  ^M 

ippressed  ^M 

:  remon-  V 


Christianity.  It  eucceeded  in  some  humane  improTe- 
menta,  but,  in  some  parts,  it  was  obliged  to  yield  to 
the  nngovemable  torrent.  The  populace  of  an  empire 
threatened  on  all  sides  by  dangerous  enemies,  oppressed 
by  a  remorseless  tjT^nny,  notwitlistaiiding  the 
Btrances  of  a  new  and  dominant  religion,  imperiously 
demanded,  and  recklessly  enjoyed,  their  accustomed 
diversions.*  In  some  places,  that  whicb  had  been  a 
delight  became  a  madness ;  and  it  was  a  Christian  city 
which  first  broke  out  in  sedition  and  insurrection,  whoso 
streets  ran  with  blood,  from  tbe  rivalry  of  two  factiona 
in  the  circus.  Tlie  Heathen  World  was  degenerate  even  in 
its  diversions.  It  was  not  the  nobler  drama  of  Greece, 
or  even  that  of  Rome ;  neither  tbe  stately  tragedy,  nor 
even  the  fine  comedy  of  manners,  for  whicb  tbe  mass 
of  the  jieople  endured  the  stem  remonstrances  of  the 
Christian  orator ;  but  spectacles  of  far  less  intellectual 
pretensions,  and  fat  more  likely  tjj  be  injurious  to 
Christian  morals.     The  bigber  drama,  indeed,  was  not, 


privsle  lorrow  aloDe.     The  Bepolchres 

of  things    that  martp'-vorship  mul- 

guiibd  far  CbristUn  virtues  of  boli- 

Uplied  the  mart}^  ;  till,  after  cen- 

De» BDd  diaritj,  would  iisseiabk  the 

turies,  the  whole  line  of  Popes  which 

ud  but  at  the  same  dnu  triumphant 

are  now  deduced  from  St.  Peter,  be- 

Uhristiana lo  celebrats  the  depnrtuie 

come,  aoootding  lo  eome  not  Taiy  «crn- 

of  lucb  men  from  the  sinful  world— 

puloQE  or  authentic   ILits,    empUng 

their  departure  lo   their   Kedeemer, 

one  unrortuaals  Greek,  honoured   bj 

thu  holj'  title. 

would  pow.  iu  times  like  the  Decisn 

■  In  the  fifth  centurj,  TrevM,  fenr 

times  desolated  by  the  barharinns,  no 

tyrvd    biehopi,     like     PabisnuB    nnd 

sooner  recovered  its  freedom,  than  it 

Camelioa,   or   in    the    more    teiTible 

petitioned  for  the  games  of  the  cirona. 

imon.     To  visit  tbe 


I 

I 
I 


3,  jac«nc  ndiquie  infehcii 


eoiHBrogaa."  Compan  tbe  wholii 
e,  Saliiao,  d*  Gub.  Dei,  n. 


HEATHEN  CALENDAR. 


t  compa- 


IObap.  II. 
U  1  shall  show  hereafter,  entirely  o 
ratively  rare  and  nnattmctive. 

The  Heathen  calendar  still  regulated  the  amusemeiita 
of  the  people.''  Nearly  100  days  m  the  year  H«tb™ 
were  Bet  apart  as  festivals ;  the  commencement  "'*"^"- 
of  every  month  was  dedicated  to  the  public  diversions. 
Besides  these,  there  were  extraordinary  days  of  re- 
joicing, a  victory,  the  birthday  of  the  reigning  Emperor, 
or  the  dedication  of  his  statue  by  the  prefect  or  the 
provincials  of  any  city  or  district  On  the  accessioD  of 
a  new  Emperor,  processions  always  took  place,  which 

I  ended  in  the  exhibition  of  games."  The  dedication  of 
gtatuea  to  the  Emperors  by  different  cities,  great  victories, 
and  other  important  events,  were  always  celebrated 
with  games.  The  Christians  obtained  a  law  from  Theo- 
dosius,  that  games  should  be  prohibited  on  the  Lord's 
day.  The  African  bishops,  in  the  fifth  Council  of 
Carthage,  petitioned  that  this  prohibition  might  be 
extended  to  all  Christian  holidays.  They  urged  that 
many  members  of  the  corporate   bodies  were  (""' 


»  The  ordinaiy  calendar  ofbolidajs,  1  ^vta  by 
on  whicb  Uifl  courts  of  law  did  not  ait,     TbeodM. 
tt  the  clone  of  the  fourih  ceotury,  is  1 
Feriffl  astiva;  (harvMl) 

Kalends  Jaauarii 
Natalitii  urbiB  Eomffi    - 

nrbis  Constantin.     - 

Godefroy  (note  on  lie  Cod. 
h.ii.Tiii.  11.). 

-         TXX 

ill 

Diea  SoliB,!  drcikr        - 
Natalitia  Impenitflrnm  - 

■OhriitoMJsj,   Epipbany,   and    Pm-    n[  Thesa 
teort,  were  not  a.  yet  general  holi-    dap  for 
^y^                                                     were  pec 
'^•Tb.ConrtantiDianCalendarCGr.e-    4S. 

■        III 

ur.  viil.)  I'cckoDB  ninety-iili 
he  gamea,  of  which  tut  few 
liar  to  Borne,  MiiUer,  ii.  f, 

lU  and  Easli^r  holidayi 


THE  THEOEETICA. 


oflScially  to  attend  on  these  occasions,  and  prevented  from 
fulfilling  their  religious  duties.  The  law  of  Theodosiua 
the  Elder  had  inhibited  the  celebration  of  games  on  Son- 
days,'' one  of  the  YoungerTheodosins  added,  at  Christmas, 
the  Epiphany,  Easter,  and  Pent«cost,  and  directed  that 
<M  those  days  the  theatres  should  be  closed,  not  only  to 
the  Christians,  but  to  the  impious  Jews  and  snperetitious 
Pagans."  But,  notwithstanding  this  law,  which  must  have 
been  imperfectly  carried  into  execution,  the  indignant 
preachers  still  denounce  the  rivalry  of  the  games,  which 
withdrew  so  many  of  their  audience/  The  Theoretica 
ThsThoo-  ^^  fnad  for  the  expenses  of  public  shows  and 
"""■  amusements,  which  existed  not  only  in  the  two 

capitals,  but  in  all  the  larger  cities  of  the  Empire,  was 
first  confiscated  to  the  imperial  treasury  by  Justinian. 
Up  to  that  time,  the  imperial  policy  had  sanctioned  Mid 
enforced  this  expenditure ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  thia 
charge,  which  had  been  so  long  voluntarily  borne  by  the 
ambition  or  the  vanity  of  the  higher  orders,  was  first 
imposed  as  a  direct  tax  on  individuals  by  a  Christian 
Emperor,  By  a  law  of  Constantino,  the  Senate  of  Rome 
and  of  Constantinople  were  empowered  to  desi^iate 
any  person  of  a  certain  rank  and  fortune  for  the  costly 
function  of  exhibiting  games  in  these  two  great  cities.* 
These  were  in  addition  to  the  spectacles  exhibited 
by  the  consuls.  In  the  other  cities  decemvirs  were 
nominated  to  this  ofBce."     The  only  exemptions  were 


.t    M 


I 


Mailer, 


b.  5.  1.  i 


.  50. 


■  Zosim 


'  Sm,  for  the  onrlier  period,  Apo- 
rtolic  Conntit.  ii.  60, 61.  62  ;  Thsni.hTl. 
■d  Autolyc  iii.  p.  3B6  ;  for  tin  later. 
ChTTwwCDTn,  ptene  pusim,  Ham.  ointni 
Aat. )   Hom.  is  priocip.     Act  i.  5B  ; 


>(  CODSI 


rsgulnljng  the  oHice,  the  eipoiHa,  Ihe 
fines  impieed  on  (he  prctDFS,  Cod. 
Theodoa.  n.  3;  Lnn*  i.  1-33.  Thii 
■howB  ihe  unportance  attached  to  ll 
office.     There  Dimeniii.  w  well   t 


W.tBAB.  11. 
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^K  nonage,  military  or  civil  service,  or  a  special  indulgenca 

^"  from  the  Emperor.     Men  fled  from  their  native  cities 

to  escape  thia  oaerouB  distinction.     But  if  the  charge 

was  thrown  on  the  treaaurj',  the  treasury  eould  recover 

from  the  praetor  or  decemvir,  besides  as-sessing  heavy 

fines  for  the  neglect  of  the  duty ;  and  they  were  liable 

to  be  condemned  to  serve  two  years  instead  of  one.     In 

^^    the  EaBtem  provinces,  this  ofSce  had  been  joined  with 

^K  a  kind  of  high -priesthood,  audi  were  the  Asiarchs,  the 

^H  Syriarchs,'  the  Bithyniarcbs.     The  roost  distinguished 

^H  men  of  the  province  had  been  proud  of  accepting  the 

^H  (tation  of  chief  minister  of  the  gods,  at  the  expense  of 

^H  &ese  sumptuous  festivities.     The  office  remained  under 

^y  the  Christian  Emperors,*  but  had  degenerated  into  a 

kind  of  purveyorship  for  the  public  pleasures.     A  law 

of  Theodosiua  enacted  that  this  office  should  not  he 

posed  on  any  one  who  refused  to  undertake  it."   Another 

^H   law,  from  which,  however,  the  Asiarchs  were  excluded, 


Id  penance  all  theii 


1   all  who  toot  t 


ftom  the  cammuiUDn.     Bingham,  abi 

r  "T^s- 

I        '  Malalo,  Chranograph,  lib.  lii.  in 
I  Wt  Cedw  Thfodce.  vi.  3.  1, 

k  The  "trIbHnas  Tolnptatum"  ap- 
pears as  a  title  od  a  Christian  tomb. 
BodOiItoDiaHotteraoea,  p.  106,  Com- 
pare tbe  obiervstioiiB  of  Buio. 

"■  Cod.  Theodos.  lii.  1.  103.  Corn- 
's the  quolatioD8  from  Libanius,  in 
I  OodeTroy'a  Commentary.  There  is  a 
unptnary  law  of  Theodooius  11. 
mitJDg  the  expenses  1  "Nee  JDcuainlts 
insania  cnrialinm  vires, 
JTimn,  priDoipalium  doniiis, 


e  others 


™pted 


from  this  Law.  C.  T. 
Ilidy,  at  a  later  period,  Ihs  reign  ol 
Theodoriq,  tlie  public  gmiiet  vat 
provided  by  the  liberality  of  the 
GothicBorereign;  "  Beatitudo sit  tei 
porum  ls?titia  populorum."  Cass 
doruB,  epist.  i.  20.  The  Epistle,  of 
Theodoric'e  minister  are  full  of  p-o- 
visiocs  and  r^ulHtioua  for  the  oelebni- 
tion  of  the  Tarioun  kinds  of  games. 
Lib.  i.  epist.  20,  27,  30,  31,  32,  33. 
iii,  51,  iv.  37.      Theodoi'io  espoused 


the  green 
pantotnimi 
YoluplalUT 


foctioa; 
.     There 


stiU  b 
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attempted  to  regulate  the  expenditure  between  the 
mean  parsimony  of  some,  and  the  pi'odigality  of  others." 
Those  who  voluntarily  undertook  the  office  of  exhibiting 
games  were  likewise  exempted  from  this  Humptuary  law, 
for  there  were  atill  some,  ambitions  of  this  kind  of 
popularity.  They  were  proud  of  purchasing  at  this 
enormous  price,  the  honour  of  seeing  their  names  dis- 
played ou  tablets  to  the  wondering  multitude,"  and  of 
being  drawn  in  their  chariots  through  the  applauding 
city  on  the  morning  of  the  festival. 

Throughout  the  empii-e,  this  passion  prevailed  in  every 
city,"  and  in  all  classes.  From  early  morning  to  late 
in  the  evening,  the  theatres  were  crowded  in  every 
part.''  The  artisan  deserted  his  work,  tlie  merchant 
his  shop,  the  slaves  followed  their  masters,  and  were 
admitted  into  the  vast  circuit.  Sometimes,  when  the 
precincts  of  the  circus  or  amphitheatre  were  insufficient 
to  contain  the  thronging  multitudes,  the  adjacent  hills 
were  crowded  with  spectators,  anxious  to  obtain  a  glimpse 
of  the  distant  combatants,  or  to  ascertain  the  colour  of 
the  victorious  charioteer.  The  usages  of  the  East  and 
of  the  West  differed  as  to  the  admission  of  women  to 
these  spectacles.  In  the  East,  they  were  excluded  by 
the  general  sentiment  from  the  theatre/    Nature  itself. 


1 


»  Symmnchiis,  lib.  i.  epist.  28,  < 
Cumpare  Hcyoe,  OpnBculfl,  vi,  p.  IJ 

■  Bwil,    ia    Psnl.    61.       PmJe 
HBmnrtigenb. 

'  Miiller  nama  the  folloiviDg  citi 
bnidiH  thi  four  greaC  capilala,  Ron 
CoQsbuttinopIe,  AntlDch,  and  Alex: 
diia,  In  which  the  games  are  alluded  : 
Xa  bf  BdcienC  authors,  Cortynii,  Siea 
m^LB,  Lflodiixq,  Tyre,  B«rftns,  Cv- 
urcfl,  HeliopDlis,  Gaa,  AKaioit 
Jerualem,    Bcna,    Corinth,    Citt*. 


Carthnge,   Syi™ 


^ugnstiue,  ladeed,  aaserte,  "per 
;  feri  ciiilutea  caduat  Iheatn 
;  turpltudiniun,  et  pubUcu  ^to- 
aes  dagitiotani,"   De  Com.  Evan- 


Kathos  Dppoied  t«  tbls  o; 
ii  sajN  riAs  hmr  BtJ  ^i- 
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abaerves  St.  Chrysostom,  enforces  tliis  proliiliition.'  It 
aroae,  not  out  of  Cliristiaiiity,  but  out  of  t!ie  mannera  of 
the  East;  it  is  alluded  to  uot  as  a  distinction,  but  as 
a  general  usage.'  Cbryaoatom  laments  that  women, 
though  they  did  not  attend  the  games,  were  agitated 
by  the  factiona  of  the  circus."  lu  the  West,  the  greater 
freedom  of  the  Roman  women  had  long  asserted  and 
still  maintained  this  privilege,"  It  is  well  known  that 
the  vestal  virgins  had  their  seats  of  honour  in  the 
Hoinan  spectacles,  even  those  which  might  have  been 
supposed  most  repulsive  to  feminine  gentleness  and 
delicacy ;  and  the  Christian  preacliers  of  the  West  re- 
monstrate as  strongly  against  the  females  as  against  the 
men,  on  account  of  their  inextinguishable  attachment 
to  the  public  spectacles. 

The  more  austere  and  ascetic  Christian  teachers  con- 
demned alike  all  these  popular  spectacles.  From  the 
avowed  connection  with  Paganism,  as  to  the  time  of 
their  celebration,''  their  connection  with  the  worship 
of  Fi^an  deities,  according  to  the  accredited  notion  that 


Ciem 


a  A  lei.  Btron 


Ub.  ii 

'  Chrp.  Horn.  12  in  CoIobs.  yol. 
J.  p.  417. 

'  Proflop.  ie  Bell.  Pen.  I.  c.  42. 

■  It  tia  remarked  as  an  eitiii- 
ordiimt;  occurreDCe  that,  on  the  in- 
telligence of  the  niBrt;rdi>in  of  Gordlas, 
mtlronj  and  riipns,  forgetting  their 
hMhfhlnaM,  rushed  to  tlie  theatre. 
Buil,ToI.  ii.p.  144,  147. 

*  "  Qus  pudira  fov&itAEi  ad  spectncu- 
lum  ttntrena  proces^ra^de  apculjiculo 
MT*rtilUr  impndicB."  Ad  Donat. 
Cnnpan  Angnrtine,  de  Cir.  Dei,  ii.  4. 
•Quid  juvmea  ant  Tiisisei.  faciaol, 
inni  hnc  st  6eri  Bine  p<ulan,  et  spedari 


libenter  ab  omnihus  ceitiunt,  M 
nenltir,  quid  tacere  possent,  fnf 
rnantnr  libidina,  sc  ss  qoisqne 
KiQ  in  illia  imagjalbut  piiefigi 
oorruptiores  ad  cubiculs  revertoot 
Lact.  Div.  lOBllt,  ly,  6.  31. 

T  "  Dnbium  enim  non  est,  • 
Isdunt  Deum,  ntpote  idol! 
Colitnr  naiuqnB  et  honorntur  Mioerva 
in  gymnasiis,  Venna  in  thtalris,  Sep- 
tnnns  in  circia,  Mars  in  arenu,  Heicu- 
rins  iu  palcetris."     Snlyian,  lib.  vi. 

A  fkir  colloctjon  of  the  denunciatjou 
of  Ihe  Fathera  Bgalnat  theatricAl  a- 
miiieinenta  may  be  found  In  Mamacbi, 
de'  CDStomi  de'  Primiliri  Cristlanl,  ii. 
p.  150,  et  leqq. 
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all  these  deities  were  dtemons  permitted  to  delude  c 
kind,  the  theatre  was  considered  a  kind  of  temple  of  the  I 
Evil  Spirit."  There  were  some,  however,  who  opeiily 
vindicated  these  pubhc  exhibitions,  and  alleged  the  i 
chariot  of  EUjah,  the  dancing  of  David,  and  the  quo-  I 
tations  of  St,  Paul  from  dramatic  writers,  bs  casee  | 
in  point. 

These   public   spectacles  were  of  four  kinds,  inde-  ' 
FonrUuto     pendent  of  the  common  and  more  vulgar  eshi- 
ofspecucHB.  bitions,  juggling,  rope-dancing,  and  tumbling.* 

I.  The  old  gymnastic  games.    The  Olympic  games 
Cymmsttc     survived  in  Greece  till  the  invasion  of  Alaric." 
s™™'         Antioch  likewise  celebrated  this  quinquennia! 
festivity ;  youths  of  station  and  rank  exhibited  them- 
selves as  boxers  and  wrestlers.     These  games  were  also 
retained  at  Rome  and  in  parts  of  Africa :'   it  is  uncer- 
tain whether  they  were  introduced  into  Constantinople. 
The  various  passages  of  Chrysostom  which   allude   to 
them  probably  were  delivered  in  Antioch.     Something 
of  the  old  honour  adhered  to  the  wrestlers  and  per-  | 
formers  in  these  games:   they  either  were,   or   were   I 
supposed  to  be,  of  respectable  station  and  unblemished 
character.     The  herald  advanced  into  the  midst  of  the  | 
arena  and  made  his  proclamation,  "  that  any  man  should  ' 


■  Ste  the  bouk  ds  Spect,^  Httribul*^ 
to  St.  Cn»'<^>^  Tlie  author  cnlle 
Idolstty, "  Ludarum  omiiiuln  mnler." 
"  QqchI  enim  spectjiculQm  dsit  idols, 
quij  Lndufl  sme  aacriiicio  (De  Gpecta- 
vuUe),    LudorumcelebrationHdeoruiD 


■  Compare  tl 


A<l>ll,  et  Eleo  pnbo  landnu  Tot 

QuidkaD,  de  Fl  UiJ,  t 

Tbit,  however,  may  be  pottic 


These  ethibitioiu 
is  anidDcl«d  willi  gicnter  decci 
irder  (prubablf  becanse   thef 
refirencM  to  Chry-  i  less  paisionare  inlereBt)  than  tJ 
the  rop*  dancers,    iho  cL 


Diatribe,  I  «  They  were  n 
a  laiT  of  Cratiai 
Theod.  IV.  7.  3. 
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come  forward  who  had  any  charge  against  any  one 
ti  the  men  ahout  to  appear  before  them,  aB  a  thief, 
a  slave,  or  of  bad  reputation,"* 

II.  TheatricMil  exhibitions,  properly  bo  called.     The 


higher  tragedy  and  comedy  i 


(  still 


rep^  T™e«i,.>. 


sent«d  on  the  inauguration  of  the  consuls  at  ° 
liome.  Claudian  names  actors  of  the  sock  and  buskiu, 
the  performers  of  genuine  comedy  and  tragedy,  as  exhi- 
biting on  the  occasion  of  the  consulship  of  Mallios.' 
During  the  triumph  of  the  Christian  Emperors  Theodo- 
siuB  and  Arcadius,  the  theatre  of  Pompey  was  filled  by 
chosen  actors  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  Two  actors 
in  tragedy  and  comedy  ^  are  named  aa  standing  in  the 
same  relation  to  each  other  aa  the  famous  vEsopua 
and  the  comic  Roscius.  Prudentius  speaks  of  the  tj^giu 
mask  as  still  in  use ;  and  it  appears  that  females  acted 
those  parts  in  Terence  which  were  formerly  represented 
b3f  men.^  The  youthful  mind  of  Augustine  took  delight 
in  being  agitated  by  the  fictitious  sorrows  of  the  stage.'' 
Nor  was  this  higher  branch  of  the  art  extinct  in  the 
East :  tragic  and  comic  actors  are  named,  with  other 
histrionic  performers,  in  the  orations  of  Chrysostom,' 
and  there  are  allusions  in  Libanius  to  mythological 
-tragic  fables  and  to  the  comedies  of  Menander.'  But  an 
these  representations,  after  they  had  ceased  to  be  integral 
parts  of  the  Pagan  worship,  were  less  eagerly  denounced 
by  the  Chriatiau  teachers,*"  the  comparatively  slight  and 


AudiiBtn.  aei.  m 


I  Chrysmtom,  Horn.  10  m  Coluss. 
r.  il.  p.  403;  Hoin.  6  in  Terra:  mot. 
.  780.  i.  p.  as.  L  731. 

*  Liban,  rol.  ii.  p.  375. 

■°  LactaDtios  inrngha  wiUi  ull  tl<g 
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Si-auty  notices  in  their  writings,  almost  our  only  records 
of  the  manners  of  the  tinae,  by  no  means  prove  the 
infrequeiicy  of  these  representations ;  though  it  ia  pro- 
bable, for  other  reasons,  that  the  barbarous  and  degraded 
taste  was  more  gratified  by  the  mimes  and  pantomimesj 
the  chariot  races  of  the  circus,  and  the  wild-beasts  in  the 
amphitheatre."  But  tragedy  and  comedy,  at  this  period, 
were  probably  maintained  rather  to  display  the  magni- 
ficence of  the  consul  or  preetor,  who  prided  himself  on 
the  variety  of  his  entertainmente,  and  were  applauded, 
perhaps,"  by  professors  of  rhetoric,  and  a  few  faithful 
admirers  of  antiquity,  rather  than  by  the  people  at  large- 
Some  have  supposed  that  the  tragedies  written  on 
religious  subjects  in  the  time  of  Julian  were  represented 
on  the  stage ;  but  there  is  no  ground  for  this  notion ; 
these  were  intended  as  school  books,  to  supply  tlie  place 
of  Sophocles  and  Menander. 

In  its  degeneracy,  the  higher  Drama  had  long  been 
supplanted  by, — 1st,  the  Mimes.  Even  this 
kind  of  drama,  perhaps  of  Eoman,  or  even  of 
earlier  Italian  origin,  bad  degenerated  into  the  coaraeat 
scurrility,  and,  it  should  seem,  the  most  repulsive  inde- 
cency. Formerly  it  had  been  the  representation  of 
some  incident  in  common  life,  extemporaneously  dra- 
matised by  the  mime,  ludicrous  in  its  general  character, 


sDBTgy  of  the  first  iiges  against  tragsdy 

theatric  represenUtions  and  th*  lower 

andooimdy:— "Tuigicffiliistoriassubji- 

kind;— ■'Scenicorum  tolerabiliors  lu- 

duDt  oculls  patriciilia  et  incffita  n^um 

dorum,  (cDradiffi  scilieet  et  trag<Edlie, 

hoc  est  fabuix  pcStaruin,  agendie  in 

strant.     Comicffi  ie  Mupris  Tirgioum 

npectaculo   mitllA  rero-n  turpiludine. 

el  amidliU  mci-etricum,  d;  quo  mogis 

sed   nulla  saltem.  «a.t  bIi»  multa. 

verborum  nbswnititfi  compositie,  qUHS 

tadlifts  inhHTent  memorip;  versua  nu- 

ctiam  inter  aludia,  qua  liberalia  vo- 

merosi  ct  onwli."     InBtit.  vi.  20. 

cantur,  paeri  lejere  et  discete  coguntui 

"  AugosUae,    howerer,    draws     h 

a  sBiibua."     Ik:  Qr.  Dei,  lib.  U.  c.  8. 

iiMiBdJon  betneen  then  two  classe.  .>f 

-  Miiller.        139. 
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igled  at  times  with  aliarp  or  even  grave  and  seo- 
Ftentioiis  satire.  Suiih  were  the  mimea  of  Laberins,  to 
I  which  republican  Kome  bad  listened  with  delight.  It 
\was  now  the  lowest  kind  of  buffoonery.  The  mime, 
or  several  mimes,  both  male  and  female,  appeared  in 
ridiculous  dresses,  with  shaven  crowns,  and,  pretending 
still  to  represent  some  kind  of  story,  poured  forth  their 
witless  obscenity,  and  indulged  in  all  kinds  of  practical 
jokes  and  manual  wit,  blows  on  the  face  and  broken 
heads.  The  music  was  probably  the  great  charm,  but 
that  had  become  soft,  effeminate,  and  lascivious.  The 
female  performers  were  of  the  most  abandoned  cha- 
racter.p  and  scenes  were  sometimes  exhibited  of  the 
most  abominable  indecency,  even  if  we  do  not  give 
implicit  credit  to  the  malignant  tales  of  Procopius  con- 
cerning the  exhibitions  of  the  Empress  Theodora,  when 
she  performed  as  a  dancing  girl  in  these  disgusting 
mimes.'' 

2nd.  The  Pantomime  was  a  kind  of  ballet  in  action.'' 
It  was  the  mimic  representation  of  all  the  old 
I   tr^c  and  mythological  fables,  without  words,' 

f       *  Many    paswges    of    Chrjraosto 
I    might  he  quoted,  JD  nhioh  ho  speaks 

of   the    nattd    contteeanB,    mesDing 

prtjl»blr   wilh  the  most  transpareiit         i  MiUler, 

Elothing  (though  wotnen   wero  lahi-         '  LibanioB  is   indignant   ftnt 


Uoth    B 

KCtlul   atate    of    nndily),    who   per- 
bnocd  in  tbrae  mimes.      The  more 

bj  lfa«  languapi  of  the  HeathtD  Zosi- 
miu,  whose  bittei 
lianity  iaduces  hlrr 


0  Chris- 


of  the  Christian  Empero 
1    yifi  yiynlitr,  icet  o!  Ko 


M^/ioj 


should  attempt  to  coaioDnd  tl 
chestffi  or  pantomimes  with  these  de- 
graded aud  intfluiouB  mimes.  Vol.  iii, 
p.  350.  The  pantomimes  ware  miske, 
the  m!m?ft  had  their  faces  uneorered, 
and  usually  hEid  shavsn  crowns- 

■  The  pantomimi  or  danceie  repre- 
sented their  parts, — 
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or  intermiugled  with  chants  or  songs.'  These  exhibitions 
were  got  up  at  times  with  great  splundour  of  scenery, 
which  was  usually  painted  on  hanging  curtains,  and  with 
musical  accompaniments  of  the  greatest  variety.  The 
whole  cycle  of  mythology,"  hoth  of  the  gods  and  heroes, 
was  represented  by  the  dress  and  mimic  gestures  of  the 
performer.  The  deities,  both  male  and  female, — Jupiter, 
Pluto,  and  Mars ;  Jmio,  Proserpine,  Venus ;  Theseus 
and  Hercules ;  Achiiles,  with  all  the  heroes  of  the 
Trojan  war ;  Phsedra,  Briseis,  Atalanta ;  the  race  of 
(Edipus ;  these  are  but  a  few  of  the  dramatic  personagas 
which,  on  the  authority  of  Libanius,'  were  personated  by 
the  pantomimes  of  the  East,  Sidonius  Apollinaris"  fills 
twenty-five  lines  with  those  represented  in  the  West  by 
the  celebrated  dancers  Caramalus  and  Phabaton.'  These 
included  the  old  fables  of  Medea  and  Jason,  of  the  house 
of  Thyestes,  of  Tereus  and  Philomela,  Jnpiter  and 
Europa,  and  Danae,  and  Leda,  and  Ganymede,  Mors 
and  Venus,  Perseus  and  Andromeda.  In  the  West,  the 
female  parts  thus  exhibited  were  likewise  represented  by 
women"  of  whom  there  were  no  less  than  3000  in 
Rome :  *  and  so  important  were  these  females  con- 
sidered to  the  public  amusement,  that,  on  the  expulsion 
of  all  strangers  from  the  city  during  a  famine,  an  excep- 
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Apoll.  iiiii.  2S8,  Bod  probably  poetry 
pumpoaed  for  the  occasion.  HUlkr, 
p.  122. 

■  Gr^.  Njaen.  in  Gsliand.  Bib- 
liotbec  Putrurn,  ri.  p.  610, 
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tioQ  waa  made  by  the  prietor,  in  deference  to  the 
popular  wishes,  Id  favour  of  this  class  aloue.  The  pro- 
fesBioD,  however,  was  considered  infamous,  and  the 
indecency  of  their  attire  upon  the  public  stage  justifled 
the  low  estimate  of  their  moral  cliaracter.  Their  attrac 
tions  were  so  dangerous  to  the  Komau  youth,  that  a 
special  law  prohibited  the  abduction  of  these  females 
from  their  public  occupation,  whether  the  enamoured 
lover  withdrew  one  of  them  from  the  stage  as  his 
mistress,  or,  as  not  nnfrequentiy  happened,  with  the 
more  honourahle  title  of  wifa"  The  East,  though  it 
sometimes  endured  the  appearance  of  women  in  those 
parts,  often  left  them  to  be  performed  by  boys,  with  any 
thing  but  advantage  to  general  morality.  The  aversion 
of  Christianity  to  the  subjects  exhibited  by  the  pan- 
tomimes, almost  invariably  moulded  up  as  they  were 
with  Paganism,  as  well  as  its  high  moral  sense  (united, 
perhaps,  with  something  of  the  disdain  of  ancient  Eome 
for  the  histrionic  art,  which  it  patronised  nevertheless 
with  inexhaustible  ardour),  branded  the  performers  witli 
the  deepest  mark  of  public  contempt.  They  were,  as  it 
were,  public  slaves,  and  could  not  abandon  their  profes- 
sion.^ They  were  considered  uniit  to  mingle  with 
tespectable  society ;  might  not  appear  in  the  forum 
se  the  public  baths ;  they  were  excluded 
even  from  the  theatre  as  spectators,  and  might  not  be 
attended  by  a  slave,  with  a  folding-stool  for  their  use. 
Even  Christianity  appeared  to  extend  its  mercies  and 
its  hopes  to  this  devoted  race  with  some  degree  of  rigour 
and  jealousy.  The  actor  baptized  in  the  apparent 
agony  of  death,  if  he  should  recover,  could  not  be  forced 

'  Cod.  Theodos.  rr.  T.  5.  I  whicb  laflictcd  diihonoiir  and  incapi- 

*  Cod.  Theodoi.  iv.  13.     Compare  I  city  oa  Mtors. 
CbBstd,  p.  311,  noQCcmlng  tbe  Uw)  . 
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back  npon  the  stage ;  but  the  guardian  of  the  public  I 
amusements  was  to  take  care,  lent,  by  pretended  sick- 
ness, the  actor  should   obtain   this  precions  privilege 
of  baptism,  and  thus  exemption   from   hia  servitude. 
Even  tbe  daughters  of  actreaaea  partook  of  their  mothers' 
infamy,  and  could  only  escape  being  doomed  to  their  I 
course  of  life  by  the  profession  of  Christianity,  ratified  I 
by  a  certain  term  of  probationary  Tirtue,     If  tbe  actresa 
relapsed  from  Christianity,  she  was  invariably  condemned  | 
to  her  impure  aervitude.* 

Such  was  tlie  general  state  of  the  theatrical  exhi- 
bitions in  the  Homan  empire  at  that  period.  The 
higher  drama,  like  every  other  intellectual  and  in- 
ventive art,  had  to  undergo  the  influence  of  Christianity 
before  it  could  revive  in  its  splendid  and  prolific  energy. 
Ill  all  European  countries,  the  Christian  mystery,  as  it 
was  called,  has  been  the  parent  of  tragedy,  perhaps  of  | 
comedy.  It  reappeared  as  a  purely  religious  repre-  [ 
sentation,  having  retained  no  remembrance  whatever 
of  Paganism ;  and  was  at  one  period,  perhaps,  the  most 
effective  teacher,  in  times  of  general  ignorance  and 
total  scarcity  of  books,  both  among  prieats  and  people, 
of  Christian  history  as  well  as  of  Christian  legend/ 

But  at  tt  later  period,  the  old  hereditary  hostility  of 
Christianity  to  the  theatre  has  constantly  revived.  The 
passages  of  the  Fathers  have  perpetually  been  repeated 
by  the  more  severe  preacliers,  whether  fairly  appb'cable 
or  not  to  the  dramatic  entertainments  of  different 
periods ;  and  in  general  it  has  had  the  effect  of  keeping 
the  actor  in  a  lower  caste  of  society ;  a  prejudice  often 
productive  of  the  evil  which  it  professed  to  correct; 
for   men   whom    the    general    sentiment   considers  of 

•  CiK).  Theodoi.  de  Soeuicis,  iv.  7.  I       '  The  »ubject  is  rcviewBd  ld 
■:.  i.  8.  9.  I  ChrisUsDitr,  Itook  jiv.  c  ■*, 
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low  moral  order  will  rarely  make  the  vain  at- 
impt  at  raiaiog  themselves  above  it;  if  they  cannot 
iToid  contempt,   they   will    care   little   whether  they 

Tve  it, 

III.  The  Amphitheatre,  with  its  shows  of  gladiators 
and  -wild-beaata.  The  suppression  of  those  Amphi- 
bloody  spectacles,  in  which  human  beings  qS^^j 
slanghtered  each  other  by  hundreds  for  the  """"■ 
diversion  of  tlieir  fellow  men,  is  one  of  the  most 
nnqueationable  and  proudest  triumphs  of  ChriBtiooity. 
The  gladiatorial  shows,  strictly  speaking,  that  is,  the 
mortal  combats  of  men,  were  never  introduced  into  the 
lees  warlike  East,  though  the  combats  of  men  with 
vrild-beaGts  were  exhibited  in  Syria  and  other  parts. 
The  former  were  Roman  in  their  origin,  and  to  their 
termination.  It  might  seem  that  the  pride  of  Roman 
conquest  was  not  satisfied  with  the  execution  of  her 
■desolating  mandates,  unless  the  whole  city  witnessed 
' 'le  bloodshed  of  her  foreign  captives;  and  in  her 
idedine  slie  seemed  to  console  herself  with  these 
sanguinary  proofs  of  lier  still  extensive  empire :  the 
ferocity  am-vived  tlie  valour  of  her  martial  spirit. 
Barbarian  life  seemed,  indeed,  to  be  of  no  account,  but 
to  contribute  to  the  sports  of  the  Roman.  The  humane 
Symmachus,  even  at  this  late  period,'  reproves  the 
unpieti/  of  some  Saxon  captives,  who,  by  strangHng 
■themselvea  in  prison,  escaped  the  ignominy  of  this 
r|mbhc  exhibition."     It  is  an  humiliating  consideration 

find  how  little  Roman   civilisation  had  tended  to 

f  "QDandopTohlbulssetpriirstacuii-  eiposurc  to  wild  beasts  v»  coniidercd 

lodift  desperAta  gentis  impias  monaSf  a  mor«  JgDominious  punishmcDt  than 

cam  vigiDti  novon  fractaa  «ine  Uquco  fighting  aa  a  gbdiatDr,    The  slnve  was 

fucn   prtniDi    ludi    gladiatDTii    dies  condemned  lo  the  foimer  fur  tiiinap- 

marh.  lib.  ii.  epist  46.  ping;  the  frcemaQ  to  tht  Intler.     ('u- 

ioa  that  al  oat  time  the  dei  Theod.  ir.  18.  1. 
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mitigate  the  ferocity  of  manDers  and  of  temperament. 
\ot  merely  did  women  crowd  the  amphitheatre  daring 
the  combats  of  these  fierce  and  almost  naked  savages 
or  criminals,  but  it  was  the  especial  privilege  of  tho 
vestal  virgin,  even  at  this  late  period,  to  give  the 
signal  for  the  mortal  blow,  to  watch  the  sword  driven 
deeper  into  the  palpitating  entrails.'  The  state  of 
uncontrolled  frenzy  worked  up  even  the  most  sober 
spectators.  The  manner  in  which  this  contagioos 
passion  for  bloodshed  engrossed  the  whole  soul  is 
described  with  singular  power  and  truth  by  St  Ao- 
gustine.  A  Christian  student  of  the  law  was  compelled 
by  the  importuuity  of  his  friends  to  enter  the  amphi- 
theatre. He  sat  with  his  eyes  closed,  and  his  mind 
totally  abstracted  from  the  scene.  He  was  suddenly 
:*tartled  from  his  trance  by  a  tremendous  shout  from 
the  whole  audience.  He  opened  his  eyes,  be  could  not 
but  gaze  on  the  B|jeetaele.  Directly  he  beheld  the 
blood,  Lis  heart  imbibed  the  common  ferocity ;  he 
could  not  turn  away ;  his  eyes  were  riveted  on  tha 
arena ;  and  the  interest,  the  excitement,  the  plen^iur^ 
grew  into  complete  intoxication.  He  looked  on,  ha 
shouted,  he  was  inflamed ;  he  carried  away  from  the 
amphitheatre  an  irresistible  propensity  to  return  to  iiM 
cruel  enjoyment*.'^ 

Christianity  began  to  sissail  this  deep-rooted  passion 
of  the  Roman  world  with  caution,  almost  with  timidity. 
Christian  Constantinople  was  never  defiled  with  the 
blood  of  gladiators.  In  the  same  year  as  that  of  the 
Council  of  Nicsea,  a  local  edict  was  issued,  declaring 

■  '  VIrpi — conmrglt  tA  Idui.    ]  Si  kt«t  pari  ulU  imUiiq  vltAllbPB  fmis, 

El  quMKdi  WclDT  femiin  Jugnlo  tnHilt,  Uli    Altibt  impreiM  diim  i«lpl1»t  <uk  kc 

Virgo    DindaU    Jnbel,    (ODVprso    polli™,  r.     ,     ■    a 
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the  Emperor' B  disapprobation  of  these  sanguinary 
exhibitiona  in  time  of  peace,  and  proliibiting  the 
volunteering  of  men  aa  gladiators."  Thifl  was  a  oon- 
aiderable  step,  if  we  call  to  mind  the  careless  apathy 
with  which  Constantine,  before  his  conversion,  had 
exhibited  all  his  barbarian  captives  in  the  amphitheatre 
at  Treves."  This  edict,  however,  addressed  to  the 
prefect  of  Phcenicia,  had  no  permanent  effect,  for 
Libanius,  several  years  after,  boasts  that  ho  had  not 
been  a  apectator  of  the  gladiatorial  shows  still  regularly 
celebrated  in  Syria,  Constantius  prohibited  soldiers, 
and  those  in  the  imperial  service  (Palatini),  from  hiring 
themselves  out  to  the  Lanistse,  the  keepers  of  gla- 
diators.* Valentinian  decreed  that  no  Christian  or 
Palatine  should  be  condemned  for  any  crime  whatsoever 
to  the  arena."  An  early  edict  of  Hooorius  prohibited 
any  slave  who  had  been  a  gladiator"  from  being 
admitted  into  the  service  of  a  man  of  senatorial  dignity. 
Bnt  Christianity  now  began  to  speafe  in  a  more 
courageous  and  commanding  tone.""  The  Christian  poet 
urges  on  the  Christian  Empeior  the  direct  prohibition 
of  these  inhuman  and  disgraceful  exhibitions.'  But 
a  single  act  oi'ten  affects  the  public  mind  much  more 
strongly  than  even  the  most  eloquent  and  reiterated 
exhortation.  An  Eastern  monk,  named  Telemachua, 
travelled  all  the  way  to  Rome,  in  order  to  protest 
.  igainst   those  disgraceful   barbarities.      In   his  noble 


■  Codei  Theodos.  it. 

■  Sea  tdI.  i;.  p.  320, 
"  Codei  Theodoa.  it. 
r  Ihid.  ii,  40.  8, 

»  Codei  Theodoa.  li,  4 
'  Ihid.  IV.  12.  3. 
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enthusiasm,  lie  leaped  info  the  arena  to  separate  the 
combatants ;  either  with  the  sanction  of  the  prefect,  or 
that  of  the  infuriated  assembly,  he  was  torn  tc  pieces, 
the  martyr  of  Christian  humanity.^  The  impression  of 
this  awful  spene,  of  a  Cliristian,  a  monk,  thus  murdered 
in  the  arena,  was  so  profound,  that  Hononus  issued 
a  prohibitory  edict,  putting  an  end  to  these  bloody 
shows.  This  edict,  however,  only  suppressed  the 
mortal  combats  of  men ; "  the  less  inhuman,  though 
still  brutalising,  conflicts  of  men  with  wild-beasts  seems 
scarcely  to  have  been  abolished  *  till  the  diminution 
of  wealth,  and  the  gradual  contraction  of  the  limits 
of  the  empire,  cut  off  both  the  supply  and  the  means 
of  purchasing  these  costly  luxiu-ies/  The  revolted  or 
conquered  provinces  of  the  South,  the  East,  and  the 
North,  no  longer  rendered  up  their  accustomed  tribute 
of  lions  from  Libya,  leopards  from  the  East,  doga  of 
remarkable  ferocity  from  Scotland,  of  crocodiles  and 
bears,  and  every  kind  of  wild  and  rare  animal.  The 
Emperor  Anthemius  prohibited  the  lamentable  spec- 
tacles of  wild-beasts  on  the  Sunday ;  and  Salvian  still 
inveighs   against  those   bloody  exhibitions.     And  this 

<  Theodoret,  t.  2fi.  1 

■  The  ]«w  of  Honorius  is  not  aUnt  i 

in  tlie  Theodosiiui  cede,  whicb  odI;  . 

retains  those  of  Constimtine  and  Con-  ■■ 
Btontim.    For  this  reason,  doubts  hiTe 
been  thrown  on  Iho  authority  of  Theo- 

stance  of  gladiatorial  combats  bttwecn 
man  and  nwn  since  this  period.  The 
[Bssege  of  SalTUui,  sometimes  alleged, 
refers  to  comiraia  with  wild-beasts. — 
"  [Ilri  aummuni  dclidarum  genus  est  , 
mori  homiaen,  nut  quod  est  mori  gra-  , 
rids  uerbibsqae,  iBeerari,  eipleri  fees-  ,  ' 
rum  aItos  humaiiia  camibos,  comedi  1 


jnspicientium  voluptale."  De  Quh, 
tei,  lib.  vi,  p.  51. 

"  Qiil«|ii)d  monitrifecli  milri(  Gslnlla 
ampin, 

Alplnl  qnlnjiilit  tcgiinr  nfve.  QdUc* 

Sitvo  tItuct.JflceBL  Lurgo  dlUflCat  ATenm 
Sanguine.   cDOBnmuii  lolos  spoclacnla 

Claud.  <o  Cods,  Hall.  308. 
T  A  law  of  Honorina  prorides  for 
he  supply  of  nild  beasts  for  the  am- 
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amusQineDt  gradually  degenerated,  if  tlie  word  may  be 
ased,  not  so  much  from  the  improving  humanity,  as 
from  the  puaillanimity  of  the  people.  Arta  were  intro- 
duced to  irritate  the  fury  of  the  beast,  without  en- 
dangering the  person  of  the  combatant.  Such  arts 
would  have  been  contemptuously  exploded  in  the  more 
warlike  days  of  the  Empire.  It  became  a  mere  exhi- 
bition of  skill  and  agility.  The  beasts  were  eometimea 
tamed  before  they  were  exhibited.  In  the  West,  those 
games  seem  to  have  sunk  with  the  Western  empire ; ' 
in  the  East,  they  lingered  on  so  as  to  require  a  special 
prohibition  by  the  Council  in  TruUo  at  Constantinople, 
at  the  close  of  the  seventh  century. 

IV.  The  chariot  race  of  the  circus.  If  these  former 
exhibitions  were  prejudicial  to  the  modesty  Thftiitus, 
and  humanity  of  the  Eoman  people,  the  <^'^"""'"*' 
chariot  races  were  no  less  fatal  to  their  peace.  This 
frenzy  did  not,  indeed,  reach  its  height  till  the  middle 
of  the  fifth  century,  when  the  animosities  of  political 
and  religions  difference  were  outdone  by  factions 
enlisted  in  favour  of  the  rival  charioteers  in  the  circus. 
As  complete  a  separation  took  place  in  society ;  adverse 
parties  were  banded  against  each  other  in  as  fierce 
opposition  ;  an  insurrection  as  destructive  and  san- 
guinary took  place ;  the  throne  of  the  Emperor  was  as 
fearfully  shaken  in  the  collision  of  the  Blue  and  Green 
factions,  as  ever  it  had  been  in  defence  of  the  sacred 
righta  of  liberty  or  of  faith.  Constantinople  seemed  to 
concentre  on  the  circus  all  that  absorbing  interest, 
Tvliich  at  Home  was  divided  by  many  spectacles.     The 

•  AginroQrt,  Histoire  de  ['An,  k  I  tbe  origin  of  the  loumikiiwny.     Th< 
of  opinion  that  Theodorir.'  soUtitnted     wild  bamt  shnwB  wero  slill  wlebrnlcd 
militorj  gain«  for  thMtricsl    ahowi,    si  Home.     Cassiod.  EpisI:.  v.  42. 
ind   Oiiit  then  DiiUtmy  gimu  ware  1 
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ChristioQ  city  seemed  to  compensate  to  itself  for  the 
excitement  of  those  games  which  were  proliibited  by 
the  religion,  by  the  fary  with  which  it  embraced  tboae 
which  were  allowed,  or  rather  against  which  Christianity 
remoQBtrated  in  vain.  Her  milder  tone  of  pereuasive- 
iiesa,  and  her  more  authoritative  interdiction,  were 
eqiially  disregarded,  where  the  sovereign  and  the  whole 
people  yielded  to  the  common  frenzy.  But  this  eon- 
solatioQ  remained  to  Cbrisdanity,  that  when  it  was 
accused  of  distracting  the  imperial  city  with  religious 
dissenidon,  it  might  allege,  that  this  at  least  was  a 
nobler  subject  of  difference ;  or  rather,  that  the  passions 
of  men  seized  upon  religious  distinctions  with  no  greater 
eagerness  than  they  did  on  these  competitions  for  the 
success  of  a  chariot  driver  in  a  blue  or  a  green  jacket)  in 
order  to  gratifj-  their  inextinguishable  love  of  strife  and 
animosity. 
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Christian  Literature. 
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Cheistianitt  was  extensively  propagated  in  an  age  in 
which  Greek  and  Latin  literature  had  fallen  into 
hopeless  degeneracy ;  nor  could  even  its  spirit  awaken 
the  dead.  Both  theee  languages  had  already  attained 
and  passed  their  complete  developemeut ;  they  had 
fulfilled  their  part  in  the  imaginative  and  intellectual 
advancement  of  mankind ;  and  it  seems,  in  general,  as 
much  beyond  the  power  of  the  genius  of  a  country,  as 
of  an  individual,  to  renew  its  youth-  It  was  not  till  it 
hod  created  new  languages,  or  rather  till  languages  had 
been  formed  in  which  the  religious  notions  of  Chris- 
tianity were  an  elementary  and  constituent  part,  that 
Christian  literature  assumed  its  free  and  natural  dignity. 
The  genius  of  the  new  rehgion  never  coalesced  in 
perfect  and  amicable  harmony  with  either  the  Greek  or 
the  lAtin  tongue.  In  each  case  it  was  a  foreign  dialect 
introduced  into  a  fully-formed  and  completely  organised 
language.  The  Greek,  notwithstanding  its  exquisite 
pliancy,  with  difficulty  accommodated  itself  to  the  new 
sentiments  and  opinions.  It  had  either  to  endure  the 
naturalisation  of  new  words,  or  to  deflect  its  own  terms 
to  new  significations.  In  the  latter  case,  the  doctrines 
were  endangered,  in  the  former,  the  purity  of  the 
language;  more  especially  since  the  Oriental  writers 
were  in  general  ahen  to  the  Grecian  mind.  The  Greek 
language  had  indeed  long  before  yielded  to  the  conta- 
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minating  iuflnences  of  Barbarism.  From  Homer  to 
Demosthenes,  it  had  varied  in  its  style  and 
character,  but  had  maintained  its  admirable 
perfection,  as  the  finest,  tho  clearest,  and 
■"'"'"  most  versatile  instrument  of  poetry,  oratory, 
or  philosophy.  But  the  conquests  of  Greece  were  as 
fatal  to  her  language  as  to  her  liberties.  The  Mace- 
donian, the  language  of  the  conquerors,  was  not  the 
purest  Greek,"  and  in  general,  by  the  extension  over  a 
wider  surface,  the  stream  contracted  a  taint  from  every 
soil  over  which  it  flowed.  Alexandria  was  probably 
the  best  school  of  foreign  Grecian  style,  at  least  in 
literature ;  in  Syria  it  had  always  been  infected  in  some 
degree  by  the  admixture  of  Oriental  terms.  The 
fiellenoHtic  style,  as  it  has  been  called,  of  the  New 
Testament,  may  be  considered  a  fair  example  of  the 
langui^e,  as  it  was  spoken  in  the  provinces  among 
persona  of  no  high  degree  of  intellectual  culture. 

The  Latin  seemed  no  less  to  have  fulfilled  ita 
mission  and  to  have  passed  its  culminating 
point,  in  the  verse  of  Virgil  and  the  prose  of 
Cicero.  Its  stem  and  masculine  majesty,  its  plain  and 
practical  vigour,  seemed  as  if  it  could  not  outlive  the 
republican  institutions,  in  the  intellectual  conflicts  of 
which  it  had  been  formed.  The  impulse  of  the  old 
freedom  carried  it  through  the  reign  of  Augustus,  but 
no  further ;  and  it  had  undergone  rapid  and  progressive 
deterioration  before  it  was  called  upon  to  disciiarge  its 
second  office  of  disseminating  and  preserving  the 
Christianity  of  the  West ;  and  the  Latin,  like  the 
Greek,  had  suffered  by  its  own  triumphs.  Among 
the  more  distinguished  Heathen  writers,  subsequent  to  . 

o  Valpy's  editioQ  o/ 
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Augustus,  the  largest  number  were  of  provincial  origin; 
and  something  of  their  foreign  tone  still  adhered  to 
their  style.  Of  the  best  Latin  Christian  writers,  it  is 
remarkable  that  not  one  was  a  Roman,  not  one,  except 
Ambrose,  an  Italian.  Tertnllian,  Cyprian,  Amobius 
(perhaps  Lactantius),  and  Augustine  were  Africans ;  the 
Roman  education,  and  superior  understanding  of  the 
last,  could  not  altogether  refine  away  that  mde 
provincialism  which  darkened  the  whole  language  of 
the  others.  The  writings  of  Hilary  are  obscured  by 
another  dialect  of  Barlmrism.  Even  at  so  late  a  period, 
whatever  exceptions  may  be  made  to  the  taste  of  his 
conceptions  and  of  hia  imagery,  with  some  limitation, 
the  Roman  style  of  Claudian,  and  the  structure  of  his 
verse,  carries  us  back  to  the  time  of  Virgil ;  in  Pruden- 
tiuB,  it  is  not  merely  the  inferiority  of  the  poet,  but 
something  foreign  and  uncongenial  refuses  to  harmonise 
with  the  adopted  poetic  language.'' 

Yet  it  waa  impossible  that  such  an  enthusiasm  could 
be  disseminated  through  the  empire  without  chrisum 
in  some  degree  awakening  the  torpid  Ian-  '"=™'""- 
guages.  The  mind  could  not  be  so  deeply  stirred 
without  expressing  itself  with  life  and  vigour,  even  if 
with  diminished  elegance  and  dignity.  No  one  can 
compare  the  energetic  sentences  of  Chrysostom  with 
the  prolix  and  elaborate,  if  more  correct,  periods  of 
Lihanius,  without  acknowledging  that  a  new  principle 
of  vitality  has  been  infused  into  the  language. 

But  in  fact  the  ecclesiastical  Greek  and  Latin  are 
new  dialects   of  the  ancient  tongue.     Their  literature 

,     ^  Among  the  most  ronarkable  pro-  I  lefjendary  matter  of  wbiuh  contrutB 
dnctiona  3s  to  Lnliniljnro  the  Kcclesi-    singularly  with   the  perrpkuous   and 
il  Hialory  and  Life  of  St.  MnrUn    almost  claesicail  elegsr.ce  of  the  style. 
[    af  ToatI,  b/  SalpicioB  Sererus ;    Uie  I  See  jxiat,  on  Mitiucius  Felit. 
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Stands  entirely  apart  from  that  of  Greece  or  Gome. 
The  Greek  already  posaeased  the  foundation  of  this 
literature  in  the  Septuagint  version  of  the  Old,  and 
the  original  of  the  New  Testament.  The  Vulgate  of 
Jerome,  which  almost  immediately  superseded  the 
older  imperfect  or  inaccurate  versions  from  the  Greek, 
supplied  the  same  groundwork  to  Latin  Chrifitendom. 
There  is  something  singularly  rieh  and,  if  I  may  ao 
speak,  picturesque  in  the  Latin  of  the  Vulgate ;  the 
Orientalism  of  the  Scripture  is  blended  up  with  such 
curious  felicity  with  the  idiom  of  the  Latin,  that, 
although  far  removed  either  from  the  colloquial  ease  of 
the  comic  poets,  or  the  purity  of  Cicero,  it  hoth  delights 
the  ear  and  fills  the  mind.  It  is  an  original  and 
somewhat  foreign,  but  nevertheless  an  expressive  and 
harmonious  dialect."  It  has  no  doubt  powerfully 
influenced  the  religious  style,  not  merely  of  the  later 
Latin  writers,  but  those  of  the  modem  languages  of 
which  Latm  is  the  parent  Constantly  quoted,  either 
in  its  express  words,  or  in  terms  approaching  closely  to 
its  own,  it  contributed  to  form  the  dialect  of  ecclesias- 
tical Latin,  which  became  the  religious  language  of 
Europe;  and  as  soon  as  religion  condescended  to 
employ  the  modem  languages  in  its  service,  waa 
transfused  as  a  necessary  and  integral  part  of  that 
which  related  to  religion.  Christian  literature  was  as 
yet  purely  religious  in  ite  scope ;  though  it  ranged  over 
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■  lite  whole  field  of  ancient  i>f>etry,  pliiltwupUy.  auii 
T  history,  its  sole  object  wa^  the  illustration  or  i\iiitirm«- 
[  tion  of  Christian  opinion. 

For  many  ages,  and  indeed  as  long  as  it  ii(xtlkO  tlu< 
I  ancient    languages,    the    new    religion    was 
I  barren  of  poetry  in  all  iU  loftier  departments, 

■  at  least  of  that  wliich  was  poetry  in  form  as  woU  as  tii 
[.Hpirit. 

The  religion  itself  was  the  poetry  of  Christianity. 
[The  sacred  books  were  to  the  Christians  what  tlu- 
l>Dational  epic  and  the  sacred  lyric  had  Liven  to  fht>  other 
of  antiquity.  They  occupied  tho  pla*."*,  aiu) 
K|m)scnbed  in  their  superior  sanctity,  or  defliil  by  thvir 
I  onattainable  excellence,  all  rivalry.  Tho  Churi'h  sue- 
Vceeded  to    the    splendid   inheritance    of  the   Ht'bn>\\ 

■  temple  and  synagogue.  The  Psalms  and  tlie  I'mphi't.s 
rtf  they  departed  somewhat  from  their  ori^iiml  »tiupU> 

energy  and  grandeur  in  the  uncongenial  and  Iix> 
polished  languages  of  the  Greeks  and  Uomans,  still,  in 
their  imagery,  their  bold  impersonatious,  the  power  and 

(majesty  of  their  manner,  as  well  as  in  the  sublimity  of 
(he  notions  of  divine   power  and  wistlom   with  whieb 
they  were  instinct,  stood  alone  in  the  religions  [xx'try 
of  mankind. 
The   religions  books  of   Christianity,  though  of  a 
gentler  cast,  and  only  in  a  few  short  passogcs     gtoM 
{and  in  the  grand  poetic  drama  of  the  Keve-     """"*' 
lation)  poetical  in  their  form,  had  much,  especially  in 
their  naiTatives,  of  the  essence  of  poetry ;  the  power  of 
awakening  kindred   emotions;   the  pure   simplicity  of 
truth,  blended  with  imagery  and  with  language  which 
kindled  the  fancy.     Faith  itself  was  constantly  suranion- 
3;  the  imagination  to  its  aid,  to  realise,  to  impersonate 
g^those  scenes  which  were  described  in  the  sacred  volume, 
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and  which  it  was  thus  enabled  to  embrace  with  greater 
fervour  and  ancerity.  All  the  other  early  Christian 
poetry  was  pale  and  lifeless  in  comparison  with  that  of 
the  sacred  writers.  Some  few  hymns,  as  tlie  noble  Te 
Deiim  ascribed  to  Ambrose,  were  admitted,  with  the 
Psalms,  and  the  short  lyric  passages  in  the  New 
Testament,  the  Magnificat,  the  Nunc  Dimittis,  and  the 
Alleluia,  into  the  services  of  the  Church.  But  the 
sacred  volume  commanded  exclusive  adoration  not 
mei^ely  by  its  sanctity,  but  by  its  unrivalled  imagery 
and  aweetuess.  Each  sect  had  its  hymns ;  and  those  of 
the  Gnostics,  with  the  rival  strains  of  the  orthodox 
churches  of  Syria,  attained  great  popularity.  But  in 
general  these  compositions  were  only  a  feebler  echo  of 
the  strong  and  vivid  sounds  of  the  Hebrew  psalms. 
The  epic  and  tragic  form  into  which,  in  the  time  of 
Juhan,  the  scripture  narratives  were  cast,  in  order  to 
provide  a  Christian  Homer  and  Euripides  for  those 
schools  in  wliich  the  originals  were  interdicted,  were 
probably  but  cold  paraphrases,  the  Hebrew  poetry 
exprc^ed  in  an  incongruous  cento  of  the  Homeric 
or  tragic  phraseology.  Tlie  garrulous  feebleness  of 
Gregory's  own  poem  does  not  awaken  any  regret  for 
the  loss  of  those  writings  either  of  his  own  composition 
or  of  his  age.*  Even  in  the  martyrdoms,  the  noblest 
unoccupied  subjects  for  Christian  verse,  the  poetry 
seems  to  have  forced  its  way  into  the  legend,  rather 
than  animated  the  writer  of  verse.    PnidentiuB — whose 
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finest  lines  (and  tLey  are  somiitimes  of  a  very  spmted, 
Bententious,  and  eloquent,  if  not  poetic  cast)  occur  in 
his  other  poems,  on  thtae  which  would  appear  at  fiist 
far  more  promising  subjects  is  sometimes  pretty  and 
fanciful,  but  scarcely  mora' 
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the  nihjecl  of  Chrirtian  poetiy.  M. 
Bengnot  hu  pointed  out  one  renuik- 
ibk  cluuicteristic  of  Claudian's  poetry 
and  of  the  times — his  extnoi-dlnuy 
religioiu  inHifferenci.  Here  ia  8  poet 
writing  at  the  actaal  ciisiii  of  the  com- 
plete triumph  of  the  new  religion,  and 
Ihe  Ti:iih:e  atlnctioo  of  the  old :  if  we 
may  so  apealc.  a  atrictly  hiBtorital  poet, 
whose  works,  excepting  his  mytho- 
logical poem  on  the  rape  of  Proierpine, 
are  confined  to  temporary  aubjecti,  and 
to  the  politics  of  his  own  eventful 
times ;  yet,  eicepting  in  one  or  two 
■Dull  and  indifferent  pieces,  manifestly 
irrttlen  hy  aChnatian  and  islerpotated 
E  Clnndiao's  poerai,  Uiere  is  do 


m  what( 


the  great  religious 
strife.  No  ODO  wonid  know  the  ciist- 
snce  of  Chrittianity  at  that  period  of 
the  world  by  reading  the  works  of 
Claudian.  His  panegyric  and  hissalire 
prweiTe  the  same  religions  impar- 
tiality ;  award  their  most  lavish  praiir 
or  Iheir  bitterest  inreetiTS  on  Christian 
or  Pagan :  he  insults  the  fUl  o(  Buge- 
nltis,  and  glories  In  the  victories  of  Theo- 
do^Qs,    Under  the  child  of  Theodosius, 

than  Rchlld,— Christianity  continiiedlu 
inflict  wounds  more  and  more  deadly  on 
eipiring  Pngnnism.  Are  the  gods  of 
Olympus  agitated  with  apprehension  At 
the  Urth  of  their  new  enemy  P  They 
are  intrcduced  as  rejoicing  at  his  ap- 
pearance, and  promising  long  years  of 
glnrj.  The  whole  prophetic  choir  of 
Paganism,  all  tha  oracle*  throi 


the  world,  i 


of  Hon 


tha  ftlid^  of  tfc 
His  birth  is  cotnpu^  tothntof  Apcllo. 
but  the  IHiTow  litnils  of  so  island 
must  not  eonfine  the  new  deity — 


■  ugnry,  a 


AmtDDQ  and  of  Delphi,  the  Persiar 
magi,  the  Etruscan  (eel's,  the  Chaldieai 
astrologei-s,  the  Sibyl  herself,  are  de- 
scribed as  Blill  discharging  (heir  poetic 
runctinns,  and  celebrating  the 
day  of  this  Christian   prince. 
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There  is  more  of  the  essence  oi  poetry  in  the  eimpler 
and  unadorned  Acts  of  the  Martyrs,  more  pathos,  oc- 


iMi  iitum  dincarBUB  cw)  Tlbl  comli 
Kt  dnduin  UclU  BiMn  si1«nU>  Jk'IphL 

Aiuar,  ft  iJiopecUt  BDbyloalut  burrqii  aj 
Cbudfl  BtupuAre  hqbv  CuujBiiBiiiie  run 
iDtoDnlt  nqiv,  nMde  ilvlubTK  Sibj-LlK" 


But  Eoflian  poetry  ojpiioil  with  Clau- 

Luui  Lfltiq  poetiy  of  this  period,  inde- 
peodentaf  the  pei-petual  &ults  agiiiut 
metre  nnd  IJi^te,  II  it  impiHsible  not  to 
acknnnledge  that  the  Hitject  nutter 
appears  foreign,  aod  iirecoQciienble 
with  the  style  of  the  Terse.  ChrutiaD 
Iniiiges  and  KUtlttieoti,  the  frequoit 
liiUical  phrases  and  eipiession*,  ere 
not  jet  naturalised:  and  it  la  tlmut 
Impoiaible  to  select  »uj  passage  of  con- 
siderable  length  from  the  whole  lyclci 
which  can  be  oflered  ai  poetry.  I  ei- 
i^ept  a  iew  of  the  hjmna,  and  even^  as 
to  the  h^DS  ^Betting  aside  the  Te 
Deum) 


barous  tbe  best.  There  la  nothii;  ii 
tnyjuiIgemeDt  lo  be  compared  vithth 
"  B.  Dies  ilia,"  m  trei 


utUunkthela 


d  to  select,  ai 


able  specimea  of  Latin  poetry,  the  fill- 
lowing  almost  unkoowD  lines  (thej  ara 
not  in  the  earlier  editions  of  Dninntiita), 
1  have  three  recjons  for  mj  eelectiaa ! 

1 .  The  real  merit  of  the  Tenet  tum- 
pai-ed  to  most  of  the  Chlistiall  poetij; 

2.  Their  oppoeitfon  to  the  prersilii^ 
tenet  of  celibacy,  for  which  canie  thej 
aroquotedbyThelner;  3,  Theintereit 
which   early   poetry   on    this    aabject 

"•-  -luntrynien  of  Milton. 


Qeatuor  nndlsooas  RtTlngend  gnrgkie  rlpaa, 

Utntor;  Hd  qold  lAl  tuxoo. 
Bdre  oo]rit  alnplei,  et  noD  h 

HI  domoe  slma  omen  per  fli 
Ac  ppjal  expectat  TlHitce  Ji 


^^na  peratuni : 
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casionally  more  grandeur,  more  touehiiig  incident  and 
expression,  and  even,  we  may  venture  to  say,  happier 
invention  than  in  the  prolix  and  inanimate  strains  of  the 
Christian  poet.  For  the  awakened  imagination  was  not 
content  with  feasting  in  silence  on  its  la\vful  nntrimenf. 
the  poetry  of  the  Bible ;  it  demanded  and  received  per- 
petual stimulants,  which  increased,  instead  of  satisfying, 
the  appetite.  That  peculiar  state  of  the  human  mind 
had  now  commenced,  in  which  the  imagination  so  fai 


Pnlveic  de  ilmLU  prinoepi  fOTwn  piwllaio. 


Virgo,  d»WB.  rudiA,  mi 
Conjngll,  aobiiUBqneaii 


OnmU  poldiTa  garco^  oc 


□c  l>eiii  et  prfiicepfi  unbori  ix 


nim  ajpoLite  JunIeK 
,  dam  cnimn  BabLeTi 


DTKUotH  Preibrt,  Hispuni    Christ.  [  F.  Areriilo 
»ecuL  ».  sub  Thfodcs.  W.  Carmina.  i  \  Dot,  lib,  i, 
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predommates  over  the  other  faculties,  tlmt  trutli  cauuut 
lielp  arraying  itself  in  tlie  garb  of  fiction;  credulity 
foiirts  fiction,  and  fiction  believes  its  own  fables.  That 
some  of  the  Christian  legends  were  deliberate 
foi^eries  can  scarcely  be  questioned ;  tlie  prin- 
ciple of  pious  fraud  appeared  to  justify  this  mode  of 
working  on  the  popular  mind;  it  was  admitted  and 
avowed.  To  deceive  int«  Christianity  was  bo  valuable 
a  service,  as  to  hallow  deceit  itself.  But  the  largest 
|K)rtiou  was  probably  the  natural  birth  of  that  imagi- 
native excitement  which  quickens  its  day-dreams  and 
nightly  visions  into  reality.  The  Christian  lived  in  a 
supernatural  world ;  the  notion  of  the  divine  power,  the 
perpetual  interference  of  the  Deity,  the  agency  of  the 
I'ountless  iuvisible  beings  which  hovered  over  manldnd, 
was  so  strongly  impressed  upon  the  belief,  that  every 
extraordinary,  and  almost  every  ordinary  incident  be- 
came a  miracle,  every  inward  emotion  a  suggestion 
either  of  a  good  or  an  evil  spirit.  A  mythic  period  was 
thus  gradually  formed,  in  which  reality  melted  into 
fable,  and  invention  unconsciouely  trespassed  on  the 
province  of  history.  This  invention  had  very  early  let 
spiirioiu  itself  loose,  in  the  spurious  gospels,  or  acconnta 
onspeia.  ^f  ^^^  [j^^gg  gf  the  Saviour  and  his  A  postles, 
which  were  chiefly,  I  conceive,  composed  among,  op 
rather  against,  the  sects  which  were  less  scrupnlous  in 
their  veneration  for  the  sacred  books.  Unless  Antido- 
cetic,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  any  serious  object  in 
fictions,  in  general  so  fantastic  and  puerile.'  This  ex- 
ample bad  been  set  by  some,  probably,  of  the  foreign 
Jews,  whose  apocryphal  books  were  as  nnmerons  and 

'  Comp-ni-e  whDt  hv  been  Hiid  DH  Uie  I  thnt   th«  antiquity  of  Ihia  gospel  L 


1 
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as  wild  as  ttose  of  the  ChristJan  sectaries.     The  Jews 

had  likewise  anticipated  them  in  the  interpolation  or 
fabrication  of  the  Sibylline  verses.  The  fourth  book  of 
Esdraa,  the  Shepherd  of  Hermaa,'  and  other  prophetic 
works,  grew  out  of  the  Prophets  and  the  book  of  Reve- 
lation, as  the  Gospels  of  Nicodemus,  and  that  of  the 
Infancy,  and  the  various  spurious  acts  of  the  different 
Apostles,"  out  of  the  Gospels  and  Acts.  The  Kecogni- 
tions  and  other  tracts  which  are  called  the  Clementina, 
partake  more  of  the  nature  of  religious  romance.  Many 
of  the  former  were  obviously  intended  to  pass  for  genuine 
records,  and  must  be  proscribed  as  unwarrantable  fictions; 
the  latter  may  rather  have  been  designed  to  trace,  and 
80  to  awaken  religious  feelings,  than  as  altogether 
real  history.  The  Lives  of  St.  Anthony  by  UYiaot 
Athanasius  and  of  Hilarion  by  Jerome  are  the  ^""^ 
prototypes  of  the  countless  biographies  of  saints ;  and 
with  a  strong  outline  of  truth,  became  impersonations 
of  the  feehng,  the  opinions,  the  belief  of  tlie  time,     ^'e 


«  The  Sheplierd  of  Henoaa,  Bs 
Buhmd  hu  well  ehown,  ia  s  kin<j  of 
■Ddent  Pilgrim's  Progress.— ChTiKti- 
anity  and  Wantind,  i.  132. 

•■  Compara  the  Coder  Apocrjphna 
NdtI  Testamenti,  bj  J.  A.  FBhHdos, 
nnd  Jonea  on  the  Canoo,  A  more 
elaborata   coUection   of  these   curious 


eitremelj'  etriling  and  di 


a  called  In 


eoldm 


1  1^™. 


tshasbe 


iDced  (I  tr 


not  Bbaadoned)  by  Dr.  Thilo,  LIpsia", 
16^2.  Of  these,  by  &r  Ilie  moet  n~ 
Diarkable  in  its  cnmposition  and  ita 
influencti,  was  the  Gospel  of  Nicodemus. 
The  author  of  Ibis  work  was  a  poet, 
and  of  uo  mean  inienlion.  The  latter 
part,  which  describes  the  descent  of 
the  Sarioar  to  heU,  to  deliver  "the 
spirits  inpriwn,"acconiing  to  Ihehinl 
In  the  ejMstle  of  St.  Peter,  [1  Peter 


founded  on,  and  tending  gieatly  to 
establish  (he  popular  belief  in,  n  pur- 
gatory, and  to  open,  as  it  were,  to  the 
fears  of  man,  the  terrora  of  the  penal 
9tali>.  With  n^ard  to  Iheae  apuiious 
gnspels  In  generalj  it  is  acuiiousqueii- 
tion  in  what  manner,  so  little  notliwd 
as  they  are  iu  the  higher  Cbrisliau 
literature,  they  should  haye  reached 
down,  and  so  completely  incorporated 
themselves.  In  the  dark  ^ei,  with  the 
anpeislitiona  of  the  vulgar.  They 
would  never  have  furnished  ao  many 
subjects  to  pointing,  if  they  hod  nol 
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have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  authoi'S  implicitly 
believed  whatever  of  fiction  embellishes  their  own 
unpremeditated  fables;  the  colouring,  though  &Dcifii] 
and  inconceivable  to  our  eyes,  was  fresh  and  living  to 
theirs. 

History  itself  could  only  reflect  the  proceedings  of 
the  Christian  world,  as  they  appeared  to  that 
world.  We  may  lament  that  the  annala  of 
Christianity  found  in  the  earliest  times  no  historian 
more  judicious  and  trustworthy  than  Eusebins;  the 
heretical  sects  no  less  prejudiced  and  more  pbilosophical 
f.'hronicler  than  Epiphanius:  but  in  them,  if  not  scru- 
pulously veracious  reporters  of  the  events  and  characters 
of  the  times,  we  poB,sess  almost  all  that  we  could  reason- 
ably hope ;  faithful  reporters  of  the  opinions  entertained, 
and  the  feelings  excited  by  both.  Few  Christians  of 
that  day  would  not  have  considered  it  the  sacred  duty 
of  a  Christian  to  adopt  that  principle,  avowed  and 
gloried  in  by  Eusehius,  hut  now  made  a  bitter  reproach, 
that  he  would  relate  all  that  was  to  the  credit,  and  pass 
ligtitly  over  all  which  was  to  the  dishonour  of  the  faith.* 


'  "  In  BilditroD  to  these  Ihii^  (tlie 

beginoing,  declino.  und  sToids  the  re- 

Jation  of  siich  thiups,     Bui  wlMMevtT 

0  cpiscopd  oflu«,  md  olhw  Mtn- 

things,  nccording  to  the  ncnd  Scrip- 

q«.^nd«>. the  ■mbition  ofimnj;  th< 

ture,  are  •  hoimtt  Md  of  good  report : ' 

if  there  be  any  virtue,  «ud  if  ti»r«  be 

any  prase,  tbe«  things  I  hiTe  thon^t 

«hfll>i-cr  liie  younger  and  mure  ee- 

it  D,o.t  Ufitting  the  hirtory  of  IbeM 

itiow   BO    pertiDkdowlv   attempUd 

wonderful  DHrtyn,  to  tpeik  and  ta 

g»in*t   fht   remniiu  of '(he  Chorch, 

»Ti(e  and  to  addre»  to  the  eara  nf  lh« 

ntroducicig   mDorntion  eStcr  iunon- 

faithful."     Onth»pfl,«.ee,deMartvi-. 

PalEt.   tni.,   and  that   to  whid.  il 

alUide><.  E.  H.  viii.  2,  the  houeMyand 

iddiog  new   nfllictrom,    md    hoping 

impartiality  of  Eutelans,  which  were 

til  upon  evil ;  nil  thew  thingi  I  think 

not  abore  lospiciim  id  hiJ  own  d«* 

1   right  10  pu.  over,  .5  nnhefitting 

(TillemoDt.  M.  E.  torn.  i.  pan  i.  p. 

my  hiiloiy,  nhith,  ns  I  stated  id  the 
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I        llie  historians  of  Christianity  were  credulowa,  but  of 

I        that  which  it  would  have  been  considered  impiety  to 

I  disbelieve,  even  il'they  had  the  inclination. 

I  The  larger  part  of  Christian  literature   consists  in 

r  cootrovei'sial  writings,  valuable  to  posterity  as  records 

of  the  progreas  of  the  human  mind,  and  of  the  gradual 

developement  of  Christian  opinions ;  at  times  worthy  of 

admiration  for  the  force,  the  copiousness,  and  the  subtlety 

of  argument ;  but  too  often  repulsive  from  their  solenan 

prolixity  on  insignificant  subjects,  and   above  all,  the 

fierce,  the  unjust,  and  the  acrimonious  spirit  with  which 

they  treat  their  adversaries.    The  Christian  literature  in 

prose  (eicluding  the  history  and  hagiography),  may  be 

distributed  under  five  heads  : — I.  Apologies,  or  defences 

of  the  Faitii,  against  Jewish,  or  more  frequently  Heathen 

adversaries.     II.  Hermeneutics,  or  commentaries  on  the 

sacred  writings.     III.  Expositions  of  the  principles  and 

doctrines  of  the  Faith.     IV.  Polemical  works  against 

the  dififerent  sects  and  heresies.     V.  Orations. 

L    I  have  already  traced  the  manner  in  which  the 
apology  for  CliristJauitv,  from  humbly  defen- 
sive,  became  vigorously  aggressive,    ihe  calm 
appeal  to  justice  and  luunanity,  the  earnest  deprecation 


gayer 


nmydis* 


a  the  subject 
I.  M«llel 


;.  Havn 


B13. 


I 


Doniiua,  de  J':aaeb.  Crs.  H.  E.  Scrip- 
tore,  ejueqiiG  Fide  HiEtcricS  rectfa 
KstimiKlJl.  Jens,  1S15.  Kestaer, 
Cumment.  de  Enseb.  U.  E.  ConditdHs 
Auctoritate  et  fide.  See  alw  Renter- 
dahl,  dc  Fontibus  H.  K.  Eusebians. 
Load.  Ooth.  18^6,  and  various  pss- 
■ags  in  the  Eicunus  of  Hetnichoi. 
In  many  patsagCM  it  it  clear  that 
Ennbiui  dhj  not  tAiiftf  Co  hia  own 
lula  of  partklltj.    Hie  Ecciesiaetical 


History,  though  probobly  highiy  co- 
d  in  many  parts,  Is  by  no  means 
miform  panegyric  on  the  enrli' 
Christians.  Strict  impartiality  oonld 
not  be  ejpedsd  fi-nm  a  Chrialian  writ« 
of  that  day  i  and  pnibablj  Eusebini 
erred  more  otiea  from  credulity  thu 
diahooMty.  Yet  the  unbelief 
pmiacfd,  in  lal£r  times,  by  the  fic- 
titious chamter  of  early  Chriatiau 
History,  may  show  how  daii([eroua, 
how  ratal,  may  be  tha  least  drpnrtura 
from  truth.  On  pious  fraod  nod 
Hosheim,  Di».  i.  20B,  it  s^. 
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of  the  odious  calumnies  with  whioli  the  Christians  were 
charged,  the  plea  for  toleration,  gradually  rise  to  the 
vehement  and  uncompromising  proscription  of  the  folly 
and  guilt  of  idolatry.  Tertullian  marks,  as  it  were, 
the  period  of  transition,  though  his  fiery  temper  may 
perhaps  have  anticipated  the  time  when  Christianity,  in 
the  consciousness  of  strength,  instead  of  endeavouring 
to  appease  or  avert  the  wrath  of  hostile  Paganism, 
might  deiy  it  to  deadly  strife.  The  earliest  extant 
apology,  that  of  Justin  Martyr,  is  by  no  means  severe 
in  argument  or  vigorous  in  style,  and  though  not 
altogether  abstaining  from  recrimination,  is  still  rather 
humble  and  deprecatory  in  its  tone.  The  short  apolo- 
getic orations — as  the  Christians  had  to  encounter  not 
merely  the  general  hostility  of  the  Government  or  the 
j)eople,  but  direct  and  argumentative  treatises,  written 
against  them  by  the  philosophic  party — gradually  swelled 
into  books.  The  first  of  these  is  perhaps  the  best,  that 
of  Origen  against  Celsus,  The  intellect  of  Origen,  not- 
tvithstanding  its  occasional  fantastic  aberrations,  appears 
to  me  more  suited  to  grapple  with  this  lofty  argument 
than  the  diffuse  and  excursive  Eusebius,  whose  Evangelic 
Prepai'ntion  and  Demonstration  heaped  together  vast 
masses  of  curious  but  by  no  means  convincing  learning, 
and  the  feebler,  more  violent,  and  less  candid  Cyril 
of  Alexandria,  in  his  Books  against  Julian.  I  have 
already  noticed  the  great  work  which  perhaps  might 
be  best  arranged  under  this  head,  the  "  City  of  God  " 
of  St.  Augustine ;  but  there  was  one  short  treatise 
which  may  vindicate  the  Christian  Latin  literature 
from  the  charge  of  barbarism :  perhaps  no  late  work, 
either  Pagan  or  Christian,  reminds  us  of  the  golden  days 
of  Latin  prose  so  much  as  the  Octavius  of  Minucius 
Eelix. 
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n.  The  Hermeneutics,  or  the  interpretation  of  the 
sacred  writers,   might   be  expected  to  have  Hemni™- 
more  real  value  and  authority  than  can  be  ""■ 
awarded  them   by  sober  and  dispassionate  judgemeof. 
But  it  cannot  be  denied  that  almost  all  these  writers, 
including  thoae  of  highest  name,  are  fanciful  in  their 
inferences,  discover  myateriea  in  the  plainest  sentences, 
wander  away  from  the  clear  historical,  moral,  or  reli- 
gious meaning,  into  a  long  train  of  corollaries,  at  which 
we  arrive  we  know  not  how.     Piety,  in  fact,  read  in  the 
Scripture  whatever  it  chose  to  read,  and  the  devotional 
feeling  it  excited  was  at  once  the  end  and  the  test 
of  the  biblical  commentary.     But  the  character  of  the 
age  and  the  school  in  which  the  Christian  teachers  were 
^M      trained,  must  here,  as   in  other  cases,  be  taken  into 
^H     account.     The  most  sober  Jewisli  system  of  iiiterpre- 
^H     tation  (setting  aside  the  wild  cabalistic  notions  of  the 
^H     significance  of  letters,  the  ireqnency  of  their  recurrence, 
^B    their  collocation,  and  all  those  strange  theories  which 
^H     were  engendered  by  a  servile  veneration  of  the  very 
^M     form  and  language  of  the  sacred  writings)  allowed  itself 
^B     «t  least  an  equal  latitude  of  authoritative  inference, 
^r      The  Platonists   spun   out  the   thoughts  or  axioms  of 
their  master  into  as  fine  and  subtle  a  web  of  mystic 
speculation.     The  general  priiiciple  of  an  esoteric  or 
recondite    meaning   in   all   works   which    commanded 
veneration,  was  universally  received ;   it  was  this  prin- 
ciple upon  which  the  Gnostic  sects  fonned  all   their 
vague  and  mystic  theories ;  and  if  in  this  respect  the 

■  Christian  teachers  did  not  bind  themselves  by  much 
severer  rules  of  reasoning  than  prevailed  around  them 
on  all  sides,  they  may  have  been  actuated  partly 
by  some  jealousy,  lest  their  own  plainer  and  simpler 
sacred   writings    should    appear    dry    and    barren,   ir 
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eomparisoa  with  the  rich  and  imaginative  freedom  o! 
tlieir  advereuries, 

m.  The  exposition.?  of  faith  and  practice  may  com- 
KiposttLons  prehend  all  the  smaller  treatises  on  particular 
ott'«iiii.  duties ;  prayer,  almsgiving,  marriage,  and 
celibacy.  They  depend,  of  course,  for  their  merit  and 
authority  on  the  character  of  the  writer, 

IV.  Christianity  might  appear,  if  we  judge  by  the 
PoimiQfli  proportion  which  the  controvereial  writmgs 
"rtut*!-  ]yf.nj.  to  the  rest  of  Christian  literature,  to 
have  introduced  an  element  of  violent  and  implacahle 
discord.  Nor  does  the  tone  of  these  polemical  writings, 
by  which  alone  we  can  judge  of  the  ancient  heresies, 
of  which  the  heretics'  own  accounts  have  almost  entirely 
perished,  impress  us  very  favourably  with  their  faimesB 
or  candour.  But  it  mnst  be  remembered  that,  after  all, 
the  field  of  literature  was  not  the  arena  iu  which  the 
great  contest  between  Chiistianity  and  the  world  was 
waged;  it  was  in  the  private  circle  of  each  separate 
congregation,  which  was  constantly  but  silently  en- 
larging its  boundaries :  it  was  the  immediate  contact  of 
mind  with  mind,  the  direct  influence  of  the  Christian 
clei^  and  even  the  more  pious  of  the  laity,  which 
were  tranquilly  and  noiselessly  pursuing  their  course  oi 
conversion.*  -^ 

'  1  might  perhaiH  bare  made  an-  ai    historical    docuipenta ;     UiiMt    of 

othtr  and  a  very  inUrmiing  branch  of  Jerome,  for  mannera ;  Ihose  of  Augut- 

Ihe    prose    Christian    lileratare,    the  tine,    perhaps,  fnr  st^le.      They  far 

epislolarj.     The  letteia  of  &e  great  sarpaas  those  of  ChiTsostom,  whicb 

writera  form  one  of  the  most  Taluatle  we    muM,    however,    recollect    were 

parta    of    their    worlis.      The    Lntin  written  frotn  his  dreary 

Kathera,  howei-sr,  mainlniii  that  aope-  iians  place  of  eiile.    Yet  Chrysortom'i 

riority    over    the    Greek,    which    in  are  superior  to  that  dullest  of  all  col- 

daaaleal   times  is  asserted  hj  Ci»ro  lections,  the  hage  Iblio  of  the  ~ 

and    Pliny.     The   letters   of  Cyprian  of  l.ibanius. 
•ad  Ambrose  are  Qf  the  highest  intei«it 
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These  treatises,  however,  were  principiilly  addressL-il 
to  the  clergy,  and  through  them  worked  downward  into 
the  masa  of  the  Christian  people :  even  with  the  more 
rapid  and  frequent  communication  which  took  place  in 
the  Christian  world,  they  were  but  partially  and  imper- 
fectly disseminated ;  but  that  which  became  another 
considerable  and  important  part  of  their  literature,  their 
oratory,  had  in  the  first  instance  been  directly  addresaeil 
to  the  popular  miud,  and  formed  the  chief  part  of  the 
popular  instruction.  Christian  preaching  had  opened  a 
new  field  for  eloquence. 

V.  Oratory,  that  oratory  at  least  which  communicates 
its  own  impulses  and  passions  to  the  heart,  ciiriiticm 
which  not  merely  persuades  the  reason,  but  """"t- 
Bways  the  whole  soul  of  man,  had  suffered  a  long  and 
total  silence.  It  had  everywhere  expired  with  thi- 
republican  institutions.  The  discussions  in  the  senate 
had  been  controUed  by  the  imperial  presence ;  and  even 
if  the  Koman  senators  had  asserted  the  fullest  freedom 
of  speech,  and  allowed  themselves  the  most  exciting  fer- 
vour of  language,  this  was  but  one  assembly  in  a  single 
city,  formed  out  of  a  confined  aristocracy.  The  munici- 
pal assemblies  were  alike  rebuked  by  the  awe  of  a 
presiding  master,  the  provincial  governor,  and  of  course 
afforded  a  less  open  Geld  for  stirring  and  general  elo- 
quence. The  perfection  of  jurisprudence  had  probably 
been  equally  fatal  to  judicial  oratory ;  we  hear  of  great 
lawyers,  but  not  of  distinguished  advocates.  The  highest 
flight  of  Pagan  oratory  which  remains  is  in  the  adulatory 
panegyrics  of  the  Emperors,  pronounced  by  rival  candi- 
dates for  favour.  Rhetoric  was  taught,  indeed,  and 
piactised  as  a  liberal,  but  it  had  sunk  into  a  mere,  art ; 
it  was  taught  by  salaried  professors  in  all  the  great 
towns  to  the  higher  youth;   but  they  were  mere  exer- 
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cises  of  fluent  diction,  on  trite  or  obsolete  subjects,  the 
charaotera  of  the  heroes  of  the  Iliad,  or  some  subtle^ 
question  of  morality," 

It  18  impossible  to  conceive  a  more  sudden  and  tot^ 
change  than  from  the  school  of  the  rhetorician  to  a 
crowded  Christian  church.  The  orator  suddenly  emerged 
from  a  listless  audience  of  brother  wiholars,  before  whom 
he  had  discussed  some  one  of  those  trivial  questiona  ac- 
cording to  formal  rults,  and  whose  ear  could  require  no 
more  than  terseness  or  elegance  of  diction,  and  a  just 
distribution  of  the  argument'  emotion  was  neither 
expected  nor  could  be  excited.  He  found  himself 
among  a  breathless  and  anxious  multitude,  whose 
eternal  destiny  might  seem  to  bang  on  his  lips,  catching 
up  and  treasuring  his  words  as  those  of  divine  inspi- 
ration, and  interrupting  his  more  eloquent  passages' 
by  almost  involuntary  acclamations."  The  orator, 
the  best  days  of  Athena,  the  tribime,  in  the  most  turbu- 
lent periods  of  Kome,  had  not  such  complete  hold  upon 
the  minds  of  his  hearers ;  and — but  that  the  sublime 
nature  of  his  subject  usually  lay  above  the  sphere  of  im- 
mediate action,  but  that,  the  purer  and  loftier  its  tone, 
if  it  found  instantaneous  sympathy,  yet  it  also  met  the 
constant  inert  resistance  of  prejudice,  and  ignorance,  and 
vice  to  its  authority, — ^the  power  with  which  this  privi- 
lege of  oratory  would  have  invested  the  clergy  would 
have  been  far  greater  than  that  of  any  of  the  former 
political    or    sacerdotal   dominations.      Wherever   the 


■"  The   decluniitioDa  of  QuiDtilian  |  Bpcsts  of  the  Moi/^tii  t.  ml  Kpi- 

are  no  duubt  ferourable  spec  i  mens  both 

TO-ji,   oT»^  Ba^i    4«Aaim<ifi    irap' 

of  the  siibjeclB  imd  the  style  of  the« 

ili&v   D>    ZaiiUnoi    gopiortd.      Ba- 

sanist^,  p.  236,  edit.  Deindoi-f.    Com- 

" These  acclunatiana  Bometima  re- 

pare  tlie  note.      ChryMstom's  woika 

mirdBl  (Jio  mote  aloquenl  and  .ucces^. 

are  full  of  allusions  to   tlicse   accla- 

■■ul  teachers  of  rhetonc     Themistina 

mfltiont. 
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oratory  of  the  pulpit  coincided  with  hmuan  passion,  it 
was  irresistible,  and  sometimes  when  it  resolutely  en- 
countered it,  it  might  extort  an  uuwOling  triumph : 
when  it  appealed  to  faction,  to  ferocity,  to  sectarian 
auimosity,  it  swept  away  its  audience  like  a  toiTent, 
to  any  violence  or  madness  at  which  it  aimed ;  when 
to  virtue,  to  piety,  to  peace,  it  at  times  subdued  the 
most  refractory,  and  received  the  homage  of  devout 
obedience. 

The  bishop  in  general,  at  least  when  the  hierarchical 
power  became  more  dominant,  reserved  for  himself 
an  office  so  productive  of  influence  and  so  liable  to 
abuse."  But  men  hke  Athanasius  or  Augustine  were 
not  compelled  to  wait  for  that  qualification  of  rank. 
They  received  the  ready  permission  of  the  bishop  to 
exercise  at  once  this  important  function.  In  general,  a 
promising  orator  would  rarely  want  opportunity  of  dis- 
tinction;   and  he  who   had   obtained   celebrity  would 


•  The  laity  were  long  peimitted  to     "  Quod  modicormn  est,  prnmilt 
■ddrcas  the  people  ill  the  absence  i  " 
die  clergy.      It  was  objected  to  tl 
Biihap  DetoeU'ius,  that  lie  had  pe 
mitted  an  unprecedented  imioi-atian  . 
the  case  of  Origea :  he  had  allowed 
laynuD  to  teach  when  the  bishop  la 
preient.     BuBcb.  E.  H.  ti.  19.     'Oi 
Sin~v,  fl  K<il  AaiKil^,  (/»r<>poi  J 
ToC  \iyov,  Kal  rir  Tfinot  atiaiii 
SitaaxiTa.     Conrtit.  Apoit  riii.  3: 
33.    "LaicDS,  prffisentlbiisclerjcis,  ui 
illiE  jubentlbue,  iiKXit  noa  nudeat, 
Cone.  Cnrtb.  cao.  98.     Jenme  migl 
be  suppdoed,  iu  his  iuiligaaiit  remon-  i  dnci^  edifferuDt  idiis   quod  ipsi  nan 
Btraucc  against  the  right  which  almmt  I  iutalligont.'*     Episi.  1.  ad  Faulinum 
all  aseumed  of  iDterpreting  the  Scrip-    vol.  ii.  p.  571. 
turaf,    to   be   writing  of  later  days.  ! 


passim  vIndicBnt.  Scrihimua,  indodj 
doctique  po^mrtia  paaiini.  Mana  gar' 
Tvia  onus,  banc  delirus  senn,  banc 
Bophista  Terbosus,  banc  universi  pras- 
sumunt,  lacerant,  (fcont  an'«;uain  (fii- 
eant.  Alii  addicto  euperdllo,  grandln 
verba  trutioaates,  inter  mulieroulaa 
de  san-ia  Uteris  philoaophnntur.  Alii 
diacnnt,  prob  pudor !  i.  feniinia,  qaod 
viroa  doceant:    et  ne  panim  hoc  ait 
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frequently  be  raised  by  general  acclamation,  or  by  a  1 
just  appreciation  of  bis  useftilness  by  the  higher  clergy,  1 
to  an  episi'opal  throne.'' 

But  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  the  general  efiect 
produped  by  this  devotion  of  oratory  to  its  new  office. 
From  this  time,  instead  of  seiziDg  caeual  opportunities 
of  working  on  the  mind  and  heart  of  man,  it  was  con- 
stantly, regularly,  in  every  part  of  the  empire,  with 
more  or  less  energy,  with  greater  or  less  commanding 
authority,  urging  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  on  awe- 
struck and  submissive  hearera.  It  had,  of  course,  as 
it  always  has  had,  its  periods  of  more  than  usual  excite- 
ment, its  sudden  paroxysms  of  power,  by  which  it 
convulsed  some  part  of  society.  The  constancy  and 
regularity  with  wliich,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  tbingB, 
it  discharged  its  fi-jiction,  may  in  some  degree  have 
deadened  its  influence ;  and  in  the  period  of  ignorance 
and  barbarism,  the  instruction  was  chiefly  through  the 
ceremonial,  the  symbolic  worship,  the  painting,  and  even 
the  dramatic  representation. 

Still,  this  new  moral  power,  though  intermitted  at 
times,  and  even  suspended,  was  almost  continually  opera- 
ting, in  its  great  and  sustained  energy,  throughout  the 
Christian  world ;  though  of  course  strongly  tempered 
with  the  dominant  spirit  of  Christianity,  and,  excepting 
in  those  periods  either  ripe  for  or  preparing  some  great 
ciange  in  religious  sentiment  or  opinion,  the  living  and 
general  cspression  of  the  prevalent  Christianity,  it  was 
always  in  greater  or  less  activity,  instilling  the  broader 
principles  of  Christian  faith  and  morals ;  if  superstitious, 
rarely  altogether  silent ;  if  appealing  to  passions  which 


jmpii'c  Latin  Chriitinnit;.     Pope  Leo  l.,Tot.  E.  p.  168. 
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ought  tc  have  been  rebuked  before  its  voice,  and  ex- 
citing those  feelings  of  hostility  between  coniUeting 
sects  which  it  should  have  allayed, — yet  even  then 
iu  some  hearts  its  gentler  and  more  Christian  tones 
uiude  a  profound  and  salutar)'  impression,  while  its 
more  violent  language  fell  off  without  mingling  with  the 
uncongenial  feelings.  The  gi'eat  principles  of  the  re- 
ligion, ^the  providence  of  God,  the  redemption  by 
Christ,  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  future  retribution, — 
gleamed  through  all  the  fantastic  and  legendary  lore 
with  which  the  faith  was  encumbered  and  obscured  in 
the  darker  ^ea.  Cliristianity  first  imposed  it  as  a  duty 
on  one  class  of  men  to  be  constantly  enforcing  moral 
and  religious  truths  on  all  mankind.  Though  that  duty, 
of  course,  was  discharged  with  very  different  energy, 
judgement,  and  success,  at  different  periods,  it  was 
always  a  strong  counteraetiug  power,  an  authorised,  and 
in  general  respected,  remonstrance  against  the  vices 
and  misery  of  mankind.  Man  was  perpetually  re- 
minded tliat  he  was  an  immortal  being  under  the  pro- 
tection of  a  wise  and  all-ruling  Providence,  and  destined 
for  a  higher  state  of  exLsteuce. 

Nor  was  this  influence  only  immediate  and  tem- 
porary :  Christian  oratory  did  not  cease  to  speak  when 
its  echoes  had  died  away  upon  the  ear,  and  its  ex- 
pressions faded  from  the  hearts  of  those  to  whom  it  was 
addressed.  The  orations  of  the  Basils  and  Chrysostoms, 
the  Ambroses  and  Augnstines,  became  one  of  the  most 
important  parts  of  Christian  literature.  That  eloquence 
which,  in  Rome  and  Greece,  had  been  confined  to  civil 
and  judicial  affairs,  was  now  inseparably  connected  with 
religion.  The  oratory  of  the  pulpit  took  its  place 
with  that  of  the  bar,  the  comitia,  or  the  senate,  as 
the   historical   record   of  that  which   once   had   pow- 
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erfiilly  moyed  the  minds  of  multitades.  No  part  of 
Christian  literature  so  viyidly  reflects  the  times,  the 
tone  of  religious  doctrine  or  sentiment,  in  many  cases 
the  manners,  habits,  and  character  of  the  period^  as  tlie 
sermons  of  the  leading  teachers. 


CHAPTER    IV, 

Christianity  and  the  Fine  Arta. 

As  in  literature,  bo  in  the  fine  arts,  Ciiristianity  bad  to 
await  that  period  in  which  it  should  become 
completely  interwoven  with  the  feelings  and 
moral  being  of  mankind,  before  it  could  put  forth  all  iu 
creative  energies,  and  kindle  into  active  productiveness 
those  new  principles  of  the  noble  and  the  beautiful, 
which  it  infused  into  the  human  imagination.  The 
dawn  of  a  new  civilisation  must  be  the  first  epoch  for 
the  fiill  developement  of  Christian  art  The  total  dis- 
oi^anieation  of  society,  which  was  about  to  take  place, 
implied  the  total  suspension  of  the  arte  which  embellish 
Bocial  life.  The  objecta  of  admiration  were  swept  away 
by  the  destructive  ravages  of  Barbarian  warfare ;  or, 
where  they  were  left  in  contemptuous  indifference, 
the  mind  bad  neither  leisure  to  indulge,  nor  refine- 
ment enough  to  feel,  that  admiration,  which  belongs 
to  a  more  secure  state  of  society,  and  of  repose  from  the 
more  pressing  toils  and  anxieties  of  life. 

This  suspended  animation  of  the  fine  arts  was  of  course 
different  in  degree  in  the  various  parts  of  Europe, 
in  proportion  as  they  were  exposed  to  the  ravages 
of  war,  the  comparative  barbarism  of  the  tribes 
by  wliich  they  were  overran,  the  station  held  by  the 
dei^,  the  security  wliich  they  could  command  bv 
2  B  2 
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t]iB  sanctity  of  their  character,  and  their  diaposable 
wealth.  At  every  period,  from  Theodoric,  who  dwelt 
with  vain  fondness  on  the  l£ist  struggles  of  decaying 
art,  to  Charlemagne,  who  seemed  to  hail,  with  prophetic 
taste,  the  hope  of  ita  revival,  tliere  is  no  period  in  which 
the  tradition  of  art  was  not  preserved  in  some  part  ot 
Europe,  though  obscured  by  ignorance,  barbarism,  and 
that  still  worse  enemy,  if  possible,  false  and  meretricious 
taste.  Cliristianity,  in  every  branch  of  the  arts,  pre- 
served something  from  the  general  wreck,  and  brooded 
in  silence  over  the  imperfect  nidimente  of  each,  of 
which  it  was  the  sole  conservator.  The  mere  mecha^ 
nicai  skill  of  workmg  stone,  of  delineating  the  human 
tace,  and  of  laying  on  colours  so  as  to  produce  some- 
thing like  Ulusion,  was  constantly  exercised  in  the  works 
which  religion  required  to  awaken  the  torpid  emotions 
of  an  ignorant  and  superstitious  people." 

In  all  the  arts,  Christianity  was  at  first,  of  course, 
purely  imitative,  and  imitative  of  the  prevalent  degene- 
rate style.  It  had  not  yet  felt  its  strength,  and  daied 
not  develope,  or  dreamed  not  of  those  latent  principles 
which  lay  beneath  its  religion,  and  which  hereafter 
were  to  produce  works,  in  ite  own  style,  and  its  own 
department,  rivalling  all  the  wonders  of  antiquity ;  when 
the  extraordinary  creations  of  its  proper  architecture 
were  to  arise,  far  surpassing  in  the  skill  of  their  con- 
struction, in  their  magnitude  more  than  equalling  those 
wonders,  and  in  tlieir  opposite  indeed,  but  not  less 
majestic,  style,  vindicating  the  genius  of  Christianity : 
when  Italy  was  to  transcend  ancient  Greece  in  painting 
as  much  as  the  whole  modern  world  is  inferior  to  Greece 
in  the  rival  art  of  sculpture. 

thelnsthts    ID    I 
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L  Arcliitecture  was  tne  first  of  these  arts  which 
"numooned  to  the  semce  of  Christianity.  The 
devotion  of  the  earlier  ages  did  not  ueed,  aod 
could  not  command,  this  subsidiary  to  pious  emotion, 
— it  imparted  sanctity  to  the  meanest  building ;  now  it 
would  not  be  content  without  enshrining  its  triumpliant 
worship  in  a  loftier  edifice.  Religion  at  once  (^ered 
this  proof  of  ita  sincerity  by  the  sacrifice  of  wealth  to 
this  hallowed  purpose ;  and  the  increasing  splendour  of 
"Jie  religious  edifices  reacted  upon  the  general  devotion, 
3y  the  feelings  of  awe  and  veneration  which  they  in- 
spired. Splendour,  liowever,  did  not  disdain  to  be 
subservient  to  use ;  and  the  arrangements  of  the  new 
boildings,  which  arose  in  all  quartera,  or  were  diverted 
to  this  new  object,  accommodated  themselves  to  the 
ChrisUaii  ceremonial.  In  the  East,  I  have  already 
shown,  in  the  church  of  Tyre,  described  by  Eusebius, 
the  ancient  temple  lending  its  model  to  the  Christian 
church ;  and  the  basilica,  in  the  West,  adapted  with  still 
greater  ease  and  propriety  for  Christian  worship."  There 
were  many  distinctive  points  which  materially  affected 
the  style  of  Christian  architecture.  The  simplicity  of 
the  Grecian  temple,  as  it  has  been  shown,"  harmonised 
perfectly  only  with  its  own  form  of  worship ;  it  was 
more  of  a  public  place,  sometimes,  indeed,  hypnethrnl,  or 
open  to  the  air.  The  Christian  worship  demanded  more 
complete  enclosure ;  the  church  was  more  of  a  chamber, 
in  which  the  voice  of  an  individual  could  be  distinctly 
heard ;  and  the  whole  assembly  of  worshippers,  sheltered 
from  the  change  or  inclemency  of  the  weather,  or  ths 
intrusion  of  unauthorised  persons,  might  listen  in  im- 
disturbed  devotion  to  the  prayer,  the  reading  of  the 
scripture,  or  the  preacher. 

»  V=L  ii.  pp.  239,  240.  =  Vol,  ii.  fip.  3*0,  'JM. 
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One  ennsequerife  of  this  was  the  necessity  of  regular 
apertures  for  the  admission  of  light  f  and  these 
imperatively  demanded  a  departure  from  the 
plan  of  temple  architecture. 

Windows  hart  been  equally  necessary  in  tlie  basilicie 
for  the  public  legal  proceedings ;  the  reading  legal 
documents  required  a  bright  and  full  light ;  and 
in  the  basilicse  the  windows  were  numerous  and  larga 
The  nave,  probably  from  the  earliest  period,  waa  lighted 
by  clerestory  windows,  which  were  above  the  roof  of 
the  lower  aisles.' 

Throughoat  the  West,  the  practice  of  converting  the 
basilica  into  the  church  continued  to  a  late  period ; 
the  very  name  seemed  appropriate :  the  royal  hall  was 
changed  into  a  dwelling  for  the  GKEAT  KING.' 
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''  In  tlie  fiinciinl  comparison  (in  H. 
K.  I.  4)  which  EuBeUiis  draws  be- 
tween the  diffisrent  parts  of  Ihs  ciiirih 
and  the  diflermt  gradations  of  cate- 
thnmeas,  ho  speaks  of  the  most  per- 
Ipct  as  "shone  on  l^the  light  through 
the  windows ;" — Toiis  li  irpii  ri  ^i 
OBOfY/iOffi  KKriBiyi(fi,  He  aeema  to 
deacribe  the  temple  u  full  of  light, 
emblematical  of  the  hesvenly  light 
diffusBl  hj  Chriat,  —  Ka/iirphv  sal 
^artht  liat^m  ri  rt  IrSoBie  no)  ri, 
^KTii;  hut  it  is  not  easy  lo  discover 
where  his  metaphor  ends  and  his  fact 
b^ns.     See  Ciampini,  vol.  i.  p.  74. 

'  The  size  of  the  wiodows  ku  been 
difputsdhj  Christian  antiquaries:  some 
UHrUd  that  tin  earh  Chri: 


customed   to   the   obscurity 


LTjrptai 


and  catacomte,  piefertod  iia 


f  their 


light;   others  that    the 


id  equallf  diSused.     Ciampini,  as  an 


talisn,  prefers  the  Utter,  and  urn^ 

if  Gothic  aniilecture,  inlroduoed  by 
he  "VHadala,"  whose  first  o1;j«it 
being  to  ticlDde  the  cold  of  Ibeii 
oorthem  climate,  thej  coutracted  tlw 

passible.  In  the  monastic  churches, 
theligbt  was  excluded,  "  quia  moniidiii 
meditantibu*  foi-lsiu  oiGdebat,  quo- 
minbs  posseut  intento  animo  soli  Dec 
vacare,"  Ciampini,  Vetei-aMonumeots, 
This  author  conaidera  that  the  pamshiBl 
or  cathedml  churches  may,  in  general, 
be  diBtJDguifhed  from  the  monastic  bj 

'  "Basilicspriiisvociibaiitiir  i«gam 


offHTuntur."  Jffldor.  Orig.  lib.  T. 
silics  ulim  negotlls  pxne,  Dime  TOtii   1 
rotufkailutesUKeptis."  Aunn.Orat.    J 
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The  more  minute  subdivision  of  the  internal  arrange- 
ment contributed  to  form  the  peculiar  character  aobdiviiinn 
of  Christian  architecture.  The  different  orders  buiirHng. 
of  Chrietians  were  distributed  according  to  their  respec- 
tive degrees  of  proficiency.  But  besides  this,  the  church 
had  inherited  from  the  synagogue,  and  from  the  gene- 
ral feeling  of  the  East,  the  principle  of  secluding  the 
female  part  of  the  worshippers.  Enclosed  galleries,  on  a 
higher  level,  were  probably  conimon  in  tlie  synagogues ; 
and  this  arrangement  appears  to  have  been  generally 
adopted  in  the  earlier  Christian  churches.^ 

This  great  internal  complexity  necessarily  led  to 
still  farther  departure  from  the  simplicity  of  design 
in  the  exterior  plan  and  elevation.  The  single  or 
the  double  row  of  columns,  reaching  from  the  top 
to  the  bottom  of  the  building,  with  the  long  and 
unbroken  horizontal  line  of  the  roof  reposing  upon  it, 
would  give  place  to  rows  ot  unequal  heights,  or  to  the 
division  into  separate  stories. 

The  same  process  had  probably  taken  place  in  the 
palatial  architecture  of  Rome.  Instead  of  one  order  of 
columns,  which  reached  from  the  top  to  the  bottom 
of  the  buildings,  rows  of  columns,  one  above  the  other, 
marked  the  different  stories  into  which  the  building  was 
divided. 

Christianity  thus,  from  the  first,  either  at  once  as- 
sumed, or  betrayed  its  tendency  to,  its  peculiar  character. 
Its  harmony  was  not  that  of  the  Greek,  arising  from  the 
breadth  and  simplicity  of  one  design,  which,  if  at  times 
too  vast  for  the  eye  to  contemplate  at  a  single  glance 
was  comprehended  and  felt  at  once  by  the  mind ;  of 
which  the  lines  were  all  horizontal  and  regular,  and  the 
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general  impregsioii  a  majestic  or  gracefal  uniformity, 
either  awful  from  its  massiveness  or  solidity,  or  pleasing 
from  its  lightness  and  delicate  proportion. 

The  harmony  of  the  Christian  building  (if  in  fact  it 
attained,  before  its  perfection  in  the  mediieval  Grothic, 
to  that  first  principle  of  architectnre)  consisted  in  the 
combination  of  many  separate  parts,  duly  balanced  into 
one  whole ;  the  subordination  of  the  accessories  to  the 
principal  object;  the  mnltiplication  of  distinct  objects 
coalescing  into  one  rich  and  efTective  mass,  and  per- 
vaded and  reduced  to  a  kind  of  symmetry  by  one 
general  character  in  the  various  lines  and  in  the  atyla 
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This  predominance  of  coruplexity  over  simplicity,  of 
variety  over  symmetry,  was  no  doubt  greatly  increased 
by  the  buildings  which,  from  an  early  period,  acrose 
around  the  central  ehurcli,  especially  in  all  the  monastic 
institutions.  The  baptistery  was  often  a  separate  build- 
ing, and  frequently,  in  the  ordinary  structures  for 
worship,  dwellings  for  the  officiating  priesthood  were 
attached  to,  or  adjacent  to,  the  church.  The  Grecian 
temple  appears  often  to  have  stood  alone,  on  the  brow 
of  a  hill,  in  a  grove,  or  in  some  other  commanding  or 
secluded  situation.  In  Rome,  many  of  the  pontifical 
offices  were  held  by  pitricians,  who  occupied  their  own 
palaces;  but  the  Eastern  temples  were  iu  general  sur- 
rounded by  spacious  courts,  and  with  buildings  for  the 
residence  of  the  sacerdotal  colleges.  If  these  wero  not 
the  models  of  the  Christian  establishments,  the  same 
ecclesiastical  arrangements,  the  institution  of  a  numeroiia 
and  wealthy  priestly  order  attached  to  tlie  churches, 
demanded  the  same  accommodation.  Thus  a  multitude 
of  subordinate  buildings  would  crowd  around  the  central 
or  more  eminent  house  of  God.     At  first,  where  mere 
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coQTeiiience  ^as  considered,  and  where  the  miod  had 
not  awakened  to  the  solemn  impressions  excited  by 
vast  and  various  architeetural  works,  combined  by  a 
congenial  style  of  building,  and  haiinonised  by  skilM 
arrangement  and  subordination,  they  Wfjuld  be  piled 
together  irregularly  and  capriciously,  obscuring  that 
which  was  really  grand,  and  displaying  irreverent  con- 
fusion rather  than  stately  order.  Gradually,  as  the 
sense  of  grandeur  and  solemnity  dawned  upon  the  mind, 
there  would  arise  the  desire  of  producing  one  general 
effect  and  impression ;  but  tliis  no  doubt  was  the  later 
developement  of  a  principle  which,  if  at  first  dimly  per- 
ceived, was  by  no  means  rigidly  or  consistently  followed 
out.  We  must  wait  many  centuries  before  we  reach  the 
culminating  period  of  genuine  Christian  architecture. 

II.  Sculpture  alone,  of  the  fine  arts,  has  been  faithful 
to  its  parent  Paganism.  It  has  never  cordially 
imbibed  the  spirit  of  Christianity.  The  second 
creative  epoch  (how  poor,  comparatively,  in  fertility  and 
originality!)  was  contemporaiy  and  closely  connected 
with  the  revival  of  classical  literature  in  Europe.  It 
has  lent  itself  to  Christian  sentiment  chiefly  in  two 
forma;  as  necessary  and  subordinate  to  architecture, 
and  as  monumental  sculpture. 

Christianity  was  by  no  means  so  intolerant,  at  least 
after  its  first  period,  of  the  remains  of  ancient  sculpture, 
or  so  perseveringly  hostile  to  the  art,  a3  might  have 
been  expected  from  its  severe  aversion  to  idolatry.  The 
earlier  fathers,  indeed,  condemn  the  arts  of  sculpture 
and  of  painting  as  inseparably  connected  with  Paganism. 
Every  art  which  frames  an  image  is  irreelaimably  idola- 
trous ; "  and  the  stem  TertuUian  reproaches  Hermogenea 
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with  the  two  deadly  bids  of  pamting  aud  marrying. 
The  Conncil  of  Elvira  proscribed  paintings  on  the  walls 
of  churches,*  which  nevertheleaa  became  a  common 
usage  during  the  two  next  centuries. 

In  all  respects,  this  severer  sentiment  was  mitigated 
by  time.  The  civil  nses  of  sculpture  were  generally 
recognised.  The  Christian  emperors  erected,  or  per- 
mitted the  adulation  of  their  Bubjects  to  erect,  their 
statues  in  the  different  cities.  That  of  Coustantine  on 
the  great  porphyry  column,  with  its  singular  and  un- 
christian confusion  of  attributes,  has  been  already  noticed. 
Philostorgius  indeed  asserts  that  this  statue  became  an 
object  of  worship  even  to  the  Christians ;  that  lights  and 
frankincense  were  offered  before  it,  and  tliat  th3  image 
was  worshipped  as  that  of  a  tutelary  god."  The  se- 
dition in  Antioch  arose  out  of  insults  to  the  statues  of 
the  emperors,"  and  the  erection  of  the  statue  of  tha 
empress  before  the  great  church  io  Constantinople  gave 
rise  to  the  last  disturbance,  which  ended  in  the  exile  (tf 
Chrysostom."  The  statue  of  the  emperor  was  long  the 
representative  of  the  imperial  presence;  it  was  reve- 
renced in  the  capital  and  in  the  provincial  cities  with 
honours  approaching  to  adoration.*'     The  modest  law  of 
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TheodoBina,  by  which  lie  attempted  to  regulate  these 
ceremonies,  of  wbif^h  the  adulation  bordered  at  times 
on  impiety,  expressly  reserved  the  excessive  honours, 
sometimes  lavished  on  these  statues  at  the  public  games, 
for  the  supreme  Deity'' 

The  statues  even  of  the  gods  were  condemned  \vith 
some  reluctance  and  remorse.  No  doubt  iconoelasm, 
under  the  first  edicts  of  the  emperors,  raged  in  the  pro- 
vinces with  relentless  violence.  Yet  Constantino,  we 
have  seen,  did  not  scruple  to  adorn  liis  capital  with 
images  both  of  gods  and  men,  plundered  indiscriminately 
from  the  temples  of  Greece.  The  Christians,  indeed, 
asserted  that  they  were  set  up  for  scorn  and  contempt. 

Even  Theodosius  exempts  such  statues  6ks  were  admi- 
rable as  works  of  art  from  the  common  sentence  of 
destruction.'  This  doubtful  toleration  of  profane  art 
gradually  gave  place  to  the  admission  of  Art  into  the 
service  of  Christianity. 

Sculpture,  and,  still  more,  Painting,  were  after  no  long 
time  received  as  the  ministers  of  Christian  piety,  and 
allowed  to  lay  their  offerings  at  the  feet  of  the  new 
religion. 

But  the  commencement  of  Christian  art  was  slow, 
timid,  and  rnde.     It  long  preferred  allegory  to  repre- 


six  Ji-  Tf  ipiiTa  Beapmixtrov  iKK' 
ir  ypB^S  "v** ""'''*''''''"■  Ji"""- 
DamucFD.  lie  Inwgin.  orat.  9.  Je- 
rome, howeva'  (on  Daniel),  csimpoml 
ft  to  the  worship  dnridtided  by  Ne- 
buelwdneiEar.  "  Ergo  judices  bI  prin- 
dpea  laeoli,  qui  ifflperatornm  Btatuas 
xlorant  et  imagines,  hoc  se  fiicere  iu- 
telligent  quod  tres  pueri  facere  no- 
s  pUcuSre  Deo." 


seutation,  the  true  and  legitimate  object  of  art'  [t  ex- 
panded but  tardily  during  the  first  centuries,  from  the 
significant  Bymbol  to  the  human  form  in  colour  or  in 
marbl«. 

The  Cross  was  long  the  primal,  and  even  the  sole, 
symbol  of  Christianity — the  cross  in  its  rudest  and 
its  moat  artless  form ;  for  many  centuries  elapsed  before 
the  image  of  the  Saviour  was  wrought  upon  it.  It  was 
the  copy  of  the  common  instrument  of  ignominious  exe- 
cution  in  all  its  nakedness;  and  nothing,  indeed,  so 
powerfully  attests  the  triumph  of  Christianity  as  the 
elevation  of  thia,  which  to  the  Jew  and  the  Heathen  was 
the  basest,  the  must  degrading,  punishment  of  the  lowest 
criminal,'  the  proverbial  terror  of  the  wretehed  slave, 
into  an  object  for  the  adoration  of  ages,  the  reverence  oi' 
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nations.  The  gloning  language  of  Chrysostotn  ex- 
presses  the  nnirersal  sanctity  of  the  Croee  in  the  fourth 
r«nttiry.  "Nothing  so  highly  adorns  the  imperial 
crown  as  the  Cross,  which  is  more  precious  than  the 
whole  world :  its  form,  at  which,  of  old,  men  shuddered 
with  horror,  is  now  so  eagerly  and  emnlonsly  sought  for, 
that  it  is  found  among  priiices  and  eabjects,  men  and 
women,  ^'i^gins  and  matrons,  sInTea  and  treemeo ;  for  all 
bear  it  about,  perpetually  impressed  on  the  most  honour- 
able part  of  the  body,  or  on  the  forehead  as  ou  a  pillar, 
This  appears  in  the  sacred  temple,  in  the  ordination 
of  priests ;  it  shines  again  on  the  body  of  the  Lord,  and 
in  the  mystic  supper.  It  is  to  be  seen  everywhere  in 
honour,  in  the  private  house  and  the  public  market' 
place,  in  the  desert,  in  the  highway,  on  mountains, 
in  forests,  on  hills,  on  the  eea,  in  ships,  ou  islands, 
on  our  beds,  and  on  our  clothes,  on  our  ann^  in  our 
chambers,  in  our  banquets,  on  gold  and  silver  vessels, 
on  gems,  in  the  paintings  of  our  walls,  on  the  bodies  of 
diseased  beasts,  on  human  bodies  possessed  by  devils,  in 
war  and  peace,  by  day,  by  night,  in  the  dances  of  the 
feasting,  and  the  meetings  of  the  fasting  and  praying." 
In  the  time  of  Chryaoetom  the  legend  of  the  Discovery 
of  the  True  Cross  was  generally  received.  "  Why  do  all 
men  vie  with  each  other  to  approach  that  true  Cross,  on 
which  the  sacred  body  was  crucified  ?  Why  do  many, 
women  as  well  as  men,  bear  fragments  of  it  set  in  gold 
as  ornaments  round  their  necks,  though  it  was  tho  sign 
of  condemnation.  Even  emperors  have  laid  aside  the 
diadem  to  take  up  the  Cross."  " 

»  ChrTWHt.  0(wr.  vol.  i.  p.  57. 569. 1  wrning  it. 
Sfc  in  Monlcr's  work  (p.  6S,  et  wq.)        "  Ipia  iptda   oruclg   quid  «t  nln 
the  Tarioui  formi  whi  Ji  the  Cram  as-    fbrou  quftdraU   tnuiidi  ?     Ocitnii   da 
lumed,  and  the  fenciful  uotioiu  god-  '  Tcrtice  fulgeni ;  Archm  (kitn  tauat  | 
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A  more  various  symbolism  gradually  grew  up,  and 
extejided  to  what  approached  nearer  to  works 

SymbollBii        .  tit-  .     • 

ol  art,  its  rude  designs  were  executed  in 
engravinga  on  seals,  or  on  lamps,  or  glass  vessels,  and 
before  long  in  relief  on  marble,  or  in  paintings  on 
the  walls  of  the  cemeteries.  The  earliest  of  these  were 
the  seal  rings,  of  which  many  now  exist,  with  Gnostic 
symbols  and  inscriptions.  These  seals  were  considered 
indispensable  in  ancient  housekeeping.  The  Christian 
was  permitted,  according  to  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
to  bestow  on  his  wife  one  ring  of  gold,  in  order  that, 
being  entrusted  with  the  care  of  his  domestic  concerns, 
she  might  seal  up  that  which  might  be  insecure.  But 
these  rings  must  not  have  any  idolatrous  engraving, 
only  such  as  might  suggest  Christian  or  gentle  thoughts, 
the  dove,  the  fish,*  the  ship,  the  anchor,  or  the  Apo- 
stolic fisherman  fishing  for  men,  which  would  remind 
them  of  children  drawn  out  of  the  waters  of  baptism/ 
Tertullian  mentions  a  communion  cup  with  the  image  of 
the  Good  Shepherd  embossed  upon  it.  But  Christian 
symbolism  soon  disdained  these  narrow  limits,  extended 
itself  into  the  whole  domain  of  the  Old  Testament 
as  well  as  of  the  Grospel,  and  even  ventured  at  times 
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ovftr  the  unhallowed  borders  of  PagaDiem.  The  persons 
and  incidents  of  the  Old  Testament  had  all  a  typical  or 
allegorical  reference  to  the  doctrines  of  Christianity.* 
Adam  asleep,  while  Eve  was  taken  from  his  aide,  repre- 
sented the  death  of  Christ;  Ere,  the  motlier  of  all  who 
are  born  to  new  life ;  Adam  and  Eve  with  the  serpent 
had  a  latent  allusion  to  the  new  Adam  and  the  Cross. 
Cain  and  Abel,  Noah  and  the  ark  with  the  dove  and  the 
olive  branch,  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac,  Joseph  sold  by  his 
brethren  as  a  bondslave,  Moses  by  the  burning  busb, 
breaking  the  tables  of  the  law,  striking  water  from  the 
rock,  with  Pharaoh  perishing  in  the  Red  Sea,  the  ark  of 
God,  Samson  bearing  the  gates  of  Gaza,  Job  on  the 
dnng-heap,  David  and  Goliah,  Elijah  in  the  car  of  fire, 
Tobias  with  the  fish,  Daniel  in  the  lion's  den,  Jonah 
issuing  from  the  whale's  belly  or  under  the  gourd,  the 
three  cliildren  in  the  fiery  furnace,  Ezekiel  by  the  valley 
of  dead  bones,  were  favourite  subjects,  and  bad  all  their 
mystic  significance.  They  reminded  the  devout  wor- 
shipper of  the  Sacrifice,  Eesmrection,  and  Redemption 
of  Christ.  The  direct  illustrations  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment showed  the  Lord  of  the  Cliurch  on  a  high  moun- 
tain, with  four  rivers,  the  Gospels,  flowing  from  it ;  the 
Good  Shepherd  bearing  the  lamb,'  and  sometimes 
the  Apostles  and  Saints  of  a  later  time  appeared  in  the 
symbols.  Paganism  lent  some  of  her  spoils  to  the  con- 
queror.''    The    Saviour    was    represented    under    the 


•  SeeHamHcbi.Dai  Ctetsmi  de'pri- 
tnitivi  ChrUdaDi,  lib.  J.  c.  ir. 

•  Then  is  a  Heathen  pmlotnB  (set 
R.  Kmhette)  even  for  this  good  shep- 
heni,  and  one  of  the  eorliegt  images  u 
endroled   with   Ihe  "Four  Seaeona" 

nenla]  by  Genii  with  Pagan  al- 
tribaks.      Compare   Miinter,   p.    61. 


Tombctones,  and  evea  inscriptione, 
were  fterlj  bomiwed.  One  Cliristiui 
tomb  has  been  pnblisbed  by  P,  Lopi, 
inscribed  "  Kis  Manibne." 

''  In  three  iciy  corioua  disserlationi 
in  the  last  Tolmne  of  the  Mfradrs  ot 
the  Academy  of  Inuriptiins  on  worki 
of  art  in  the  catacombs  of  Rome,  M. 
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person  and  with  &e  lyre  of  Orpheus,  either  as  ths 
ciTiliser  of  men,  or  in  allusion  to  the  Orphic  poetry, 
which  had  ah-eady  been  interpolated  with  Christian 
images.  Hence  also  the  lyre  was  the  emblem  of  truth. 
Other  images,  particularly  those  of  animals,  were  not 
uncommon."  Tiie  Ohurcn  was  represented  by  a  shipi 
the  anchor  denoted  the  pure  ground  of  faith ;  the  stag 
implied  the  hart  which  thirsted  al'ter  the  water-brooks ; 
the  horse  the  rapidity  with  which  men  ought  to  run  and 
embrace  the  doctrine  of  salvation;  the  hare  the  timid 
Christian  himted  by  persecutora;  the  lion  prefigured 
strength,  or  appeared  as  the  emblem  of  flie  tribe  of 
Judah ;  the  fish  was  an  anagram  of  the  Saviour's  name ; 
the  dove  indicated  the  simphcity,  the  cock  the  vigi- 
lauce,  of  the  Christian ;  the  peacock  and  the  phcenix 
the  Eesurrection, 

But  these  were  simple  and  artless  memorials  to  which 
devotion  gave  all  their  value  and  significance ;  in  them- 


1 


Raoul  Kochette  hat  Kbown  how  much, 
sithcr  through  the  emplojtnent  of 
UesUiea  artisU.  or  thnr  yet  imper- 
fectly anhentheaiBed  Cbriatianitjr,  the 
ChriiliaBS  borrowed  from  the  mo- 
aumentBl  dwontians,  Ihf  Evmbolic 
Ggnm.  and  even  the  inscriptiaiia,  of 
HnthgniEm.  M.  Rochetle  says,  "  La 
physiotiamie  presqOB  psTeime  qa'oHre 
U  dtoiniljon  des  lalacombeB  de  Rome," 
p.  86.  The  Prolestant  tmvelleis, 
Burnet  mi  Misson,  from  the  smguJar 
miitura  of  the  »cred  uid  the  profane 
in  tlieie  moniimenls,  inferred  that 
these  calseombs  were  comrnoD  pieces 
of  faurinl  for  Heathens  and  Christiuu. 


e  Roms  Desohrei- 


bung),  consider  this  point  concluBiTaly 
made  oat  in  fiirour  of  the  Roribu 
write™,  M.  It.  Rochelle  has  adduced 
monuments   in    which    the   symbolic 

theiii»m  Bad  Christianity  are  itrangely 
mingled  together.  Mmiter  had  obwrved 
the  Jordan  represented  as  *  liver  gcd. 

°  The  culacomhi  at  Rome  are  the 
chief  anthorittes  for  this  symbolic 
sohool  uf  ChriE,tian  arU  They  aier^ 
presented  in  llie  works  of  Buiia.  Roma 
Sotleranea,  Aringhi,  Bottari,  and  Bcd- 
detti.  Bat  perhaix  the  beet  vieir  at 
them,  being  ia  liiot  a  very  judicioa* 
and  wellHuranged  Hleclion  of  the  moat 
curioui  works  of  early  Chrislinn  art, 
may  ha  found  in  the  Sinubildet  iind 
KunalTonteUnngen  del'  sites  'hmleo, 
by  Bishop  Hunter. 
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selves  they  neither  had.  nor  aimed  at  grandeur  or 
beauty.  They  toiicbed  the  soul  by  the  reminiacences 
which  they  awakened,  or  the  thoughts  which  they  sug- 
gested ;  they  had  nothing  of  that  inherent  power  over 
the  emotions  of  the  soul  which  belongs  to  the  higher 
^L  works  of  art.'^ 
^M        Art  must  draw  nearer  to  hnman  nature  and  to  the 


The  ncent  diecorerliie  in  the  Cats 
comha  »M  lome  cnrioti.  fiicis  to  th 
historj  of  tJie  Sfmboliiim  ofChrislia 
ut.  Id  the  mta.'omb  of  Callbtiu  di) 
covered  and  oplorol  bj  the  Ca< 
de  Rossi,  which  contains  according  t 
his  statement  the  remains  of  eleven 
Boman  PontifiB.  from  Pontium 
Helebuules,  as  well  as  those  o 
Cvciiia,  appear,  in  I  fear  lading  roloun, 
liymbolic  repi^esentations  of  Ilia  Rite  of 
Baptism  and  of  the  Holj  Eutharbt. 
There  is  a  man  with  a  cloak  or  pal- 
lium over  a  tunic,  laying  hands  on  a 
ntkei  child,  just  emerged  from  a 
itream  of  running  water;  on  the  other 
side  is  a  seated  6giire,  with  a  pnlliuin, 
like  the  dress  of  A  philosopher,  a^ 
pftrently  in  the  act  of  preaching, 

The  aymbaliim  of  the  EuctiBrist  ia 

tnre,  and  therefore  more  ohscure. 
In  one  ia  a  table  with  loaves  of  bread, 
a  esh  m  a  platt«r.     On  one  wall 


haw  a  ^fmbol  can  be  more  than  syni' 
bolic,  1  am  at  a  loBs  to  compithenJ. 
C.  lie  Rossi's  connection  of  the  remark- 
able rnprcaenlation  of  the  scene  in  John 
Hi.  9  and  19,  with  the  Eucharist  seems 
to  me  a  very  perilous  iiiteipretntion, 
especially  to     ' 


]  Dom  Pilr 


uoted  above. 


^  All  these  woi-ks  in  their  different 

erlor  eiecution.  The  funei'eal  vases 
bund  In  the  Christian  cemeteries  are 
Jf  the  lowest  style  of  woikmanship. 


The  s. 


r  Buonarotti,  i 


™k. 


Ds  F 


n  the  a 


act  of  prayer — it  Is  iwnjertured  that 
ibe  symbolises  the  Choroh,  The  fish 
(the  'IxBbi),  according  tn  De  itusti, 
■ymbolises  the  Saviour;  the  real  pre- 
(orifl  nnderaUndCav.de Rossi, 
[  more  than  the  real  preseaoa) ;  hot 
VOL.  JII. 


De'  Vetri  Cemeteriali,"  IJ 
ir  this: — "Slettero  sempre  Icntane 
da  qnelle  arti,  (vile  qoall  aveesero  po- 

mlla  idolatria,  e  da  cid  avvenne,  i^hc 
piHihi,  0  niuno  di  essi  si  diede  alia  |>tt- 
tora  e  alia  scoltura,  la  quali  nvenno 
per  i^gelto  principale  di  rappresenlaie 
te  deitk,  e  le  favole  de'  genlili.  Sicche, 
volendo  1   feddi  adomar  con  simboli 

pi\i  a  valersl  di  artefici  inespej-ti,  e  cbe 
prof^asavano  allri  mestieri."  See  Ma- 
machi,  vol.  i.  p.  275.  Comjiare 
Kumohr,  who  suggests  other  reasoiu 
for  the  rudeness  of  the  earliest  Chris' 
tian  i-elief,  in  my  opuuon,  though  by  no 
mcwis  IrreconcJIeable  with  this,  neither 
n  simple  nor  satiifadnry.    Page  17U. 
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truth  of  life,  before  it  can  acctmipliah  its  object.  The  •! 
elements  of  this  feeling,  even  the  first  sense  of  external  1 
grandeur  and  beauty,  had  yet  to  be  infused  into  the  I 
Christian  mind.  The  pure  and  holy  and  majestio 
inward  thoughts  and  sentiments  had  to  work  into  form, 
and  aBsociate  themselveB  with  appropriate  visible  images.  I 
This  want  and  this  desire  were  long  unfelt. 

The  person  of  the  Savionr  was  a  subject  of  grave  dia-  ' 
Pei»n  of      P^*^  among  the  older  fathers.     Borne  took  the 
uwsavicar.    gspressions  of  the  sacred  writings  in  a  literal 
sense,  and  insisted  that  hi3  outward  form  was  mean  and 
unseemly.     Justin  Martyr  speaks  of  his  want  of  form 
and  comeliness.*     Tertullian,  who  could  not  but  b 
extremes,  expresses  the  same  sentiment  with  his  accuB-  I 
tomed  vehemence.     The  person  of  ChrLtrt  wanted  not 
merely  divine  majesty,  but  even  human  beauty.'     Cle*  I 
ment  of  Alexandria  maintains  the  same  opinion.*     Bnt  ] 
the  most  curious  illustration  of  this  notion  occurs  in  the  ! 
work  of  Origen  against  Celsus.     In  the  true  spirit  (rfl 
Grecian  art  and  philosophy,   Celsus  denies  that  the  1 
Deity  could   dwell   in   a  mean  form   or  low  stature. 
Origen  is  embarrassed  with  the  argnmeut ;  he  fears  to 
recede   from   the  literal   interpretation   of  Isaiah,  but 
endeavours  to  soften  it  off,  and  denies  tliat  it  refers  to 
lowliness  of  stature,  or  means  more  than  the  absence  of 
noble  form  or  pre-eminent  beauty.     He  then  triumph- 
antly adduces  the  verse  of  the  forty-fourth  Psalm,  "  Bide   , 
on  in  thy  loveliness  and  in  thy  beauty."'' 


Dili.  cHm  TiTph.  85  and  B8, 100. 

■  "  Quadcum(|ue  illud  cOTpuaculam 
rit.  qnoDum  habitum,  et  quoniam  I'm- 
ipictum  nt,  li  inglotius,  il  Ignobilis,  si 
infaononibiliB  ;  meoa  eiit  Chriitus .  .  . 
—  Sad  IpeciH   ejus   iDhpDorata,    defi- 


Uorc.  ili.  17.  "  KaaapectuqDiLleTn  iK 
neitiu."  Adr.Jmiw>s,c.li.  "£«■ 
deeiiicleullniD  fonnam  ejui  hiEC  enC  | 
VDi.  Ad»  n«  buraans  boDntat 
piu  fait,  nedum  onlatls  daiitatiB. 
Cam.  CbiisO,  c.  9. 

^  ^AfOtxt^ifhv   yip    Btv    0(11 
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But  aa  the  poetry  of  Christianity  obtained  more  full 
poasession  of  the  hnnian  mind,  these  debasing  and 
inglorious  conceptiouB  were  repudiated  by  the  more 
vivid  imagination  of  the  great  writers  in  the  fourtli 
century.  The  great  principle  of  Christian  art  began  tn 
awaken ;  the  outworking  as  it  were,  of  the  inward 
purity,  beauty,  and  harmony,  upon  the  symmetry  of  the 
external  form,  and  the  lovely  expression  of  the  counte- 
nance. Jerome,  Chrysostom,  Ambrose,  Augustine,  with 
one  voice,  assert  the  majestic  and  engaging  appearance 
pf  the  Saviour.  The  language  of  Jerome  first  show? 
the  sublime  conception  which  waa  brooding,  as  it  were, 
in  the  Christian  mind,  and  was  at  length  slowly  to 
devQlope  itself  up  to  the  gradual  perfection  of  Christian 
art.  "Assuredly  that  splendour  and  majesty  of  the 
hidden  divinity,  which  shone  even  in  his  human 
countenance,  could  not  but  attract  at  firat  sight  all 
beholders."  "  Unless  he  had  something  celestial  in  his 
countenance  and  in  his  look,  the  Apostles  would  not 
immediately  have  followed  him.'"  "The  Heavenly 
Father  poured  upon  him  in  full  streams  that  coi-poreai 
grace,  which  is  distilled  drop  by  drop  upon  mortal 
man."  Such  are  the  glowing  expressions  of  Chrysostom." 
Gregory  of  Nyssa  applies  all  the  vivid  imagery  of  the 
Song  of  Solomon  to  the  person  as  well  as  to  the 
doctrine  of  Christ ;  and  Augustine  declares  that  "  He 


rXtoF  TUP    fiXXui>    Kpanijr,    ^ifSii' 
iXKoi    Sia^ipiiv    toSto    Si   oiSit 

pir,  Kot  Sutrtiii!,  Hal  ji^ffii  jr. 
Celsui,  apnd  Origea,  vl,  76.  Orlgen 
quot£B  the  text  of  the  LXX,,  in  whjch 
It  b  the  forty-foHrth,  sod  thas  li 
lated !  Tp  Sipiudrvl  ffou.  ttcd 
KiAXri   iron    xsl    (rrtimy,    Ka.1 


te  fulgor  IpK  et  Tnajeatas  liivi 


™  trahfre  pleral  aspMta."  Hit- 
Ljm.  ID  Matlh.  c.  ij.  9. 
"Nisi  enim  habiiisset  et  is  i-ultu 
iddam  et  in  oculb  ^ierenm,  nuL- 
im  euni  statim  secnti  fiiiSEedt  Apo- 
li."  Kpist.  ad  Princip.  Virginirm. 
•  In  Pialm  ilir. 
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was  beautiful  on  his  mother'.s  bosom,  beantiful  in  the 
arms  of  Ilia  parenta,  beantiful  upou  the  Cross,  beaatiful 
in  the  sepulchre." 

There  were  some,  however,  who  even  at  this,  and  to 
a  much  later  period,  chiefly  among  those  addicted  to 
monkish  austerity,  adhered  to  the  older  opinion,  as 
though  human  beauty  were  Bomething  carnal  and 
material.  St.  Basil  interprets  even  the  forty-fourth 
Psalm  in  the  more  austere  sense.  Many  of  the  painters 
among  the  Greeks,  even  in  the  eighth  century,  who  were 
monks  of  the  rule  of  St.  Basil,  are  said  to  have  been  too 
faithful  to  the  judgement  of  their  master,  or  perhaps 
their  rude  art  was  better  qualified  to  represent  a  mean 
figure,  with  harsh  outline  and  stiff  attitude  and  a 
blackened  countenance,  rather  than  majesty  of  form  or 
beautiful  expression.  Such  are  the  Byzantine  pictures 
of  this  school  The  harsh  Cyril  of  Alexandria  repeats 
the  assertion  of  the  Saviour's  mean  appearance,  even 
beyond  the  ordinary  race  of  men,  in  the  strongest 
language."  This  controversy  proves  decisively  that 
there  was  no  traditionary  type,  which  was  admitted  to 
represent  the  human  form  of  the  Saviour.  The  distinct 
assertion  of  Augustine,  that  the  form  and  countenance 
of  Christ  were  entirely  unknown,  and  painted  with 
every  possible  variety  of  expression,  is  conclusive  as  to 
the  West."     In  the  East  we  may  dismiss  at  once  as  a 


-  'AXXit  T^   (ISoi  qAtoS   iri/uir. 

uknovledge  the  chu^,  that  tbcj  have 

('xAfliroi'   irifiit   irirra!    tii!ii    uloit 

B0  aJura  or   imagei.     Mlauo.    Fd 

Tfiy  &^p,&ru,v.     De  Mud.  Soe,  lib.  ii. 

Or;taTiu&,  x.  p.  61.    Aniob.  vl.  pcut 

t.  i,  p.  4;i. 

init.     Origen,  contii  Celium,  viii.  p. 

■  "Qua  fnerit  ille  &de  nos  penitus 

389.     Compile  JaUonski  (DIuertalJo 

de  Origine  Imagioum  Chrisli.  opusml 

voL  iii.  p.  377)  who  well  argues  tkal 

couia  not  lave  been  any  likeness  of  tht 

Df  Trin.  lib.  irii.  o.  4,  5. 

Lord.    Compai-e  Fcuhiii  on  the  Ci'eed 

■niB  ChrUtion  apologUh  unifonulj 

vol.  il  D.  101. 
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manifeat  fable,  probably  of  local  superstition,  the  statue 
of  Christ  at  Cassarea  Pliilippi,  representing  him  in  the 
act  of  healing  the  woman  with  the  issue  of  blood."  But 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  paintings,  purporting  to  be 
actual  resemblances  of  Jesus,  of  Peter,  and  of  Paul, 
were  current  in  the  time  of  Euaebius  in  the  East," 
though  I  am  disinclined  to  receive  the  authority  of  a 
later  writer,  that  Constantine  adorned  his  new  city  with 
likenesses  of  Christ  and  his  Apostles. 

The  earliest  images  emanated,  no  doubt,  from  thn 
Gnostic  sects,  who  not  merely  blended  the  Eariimi 
Christian  and  Pagan,  or  Oriental  notions  on  onostic, 
their  gema  and  seals,  engraved  with  the  mysterious 
Abraxas;  but  likewise,  according  to  their  eclectic 
system,  consecrated  small  golden  or  silver  images  of  all 
those  ancient  sages  whose  doctrines  they  had  adopted, 
or  had  fused  together  in  their  wild  and  various  theories. 
The  imj^e  of  Christ  appeared  with  those  of  Pythagoras, 
Plato,  Aristotle,  and  probably  some  of  the  eastern 
philosophers."  The  Carpocratians  had  painted  portraits 
of  Christ;  and  Marcellina,''  a  celebrated  female  here- 
siarch,  exposed  to  the  view  of  the  Gnostic  church  in 
Kome,  the  portraits  of  Jesus  and  St.  Paul,  of  Homer, 

"  Emah.  H.  E.  vii.  18,  with   the 

Eicurgna  of  Heinichm.     These  were, 

probably,  two  biimre   figures,  one  of 

a  kneeling  woman  Id  the  act  nf  snp- 

plicatiod ;  the  other,  the  upright  figure    pi1r1141.nr.     Ibiil.  Int  ci 

of  a  man,  probably  of  a  Ctesar,  which 
ike  ChriaUan  inhabitants  of  Oaarea 

Fhilippi  transfonned  Into  the  Saviaur 

HndUicwom.-min  thetiospelB:  ToCror 

II  rii'  ^Spiifin'a  tticcra  TOv  'IiliTai 
^ipiir  tXfyoy.  EusebiuE  teems  de- 
'^roda  of  beliering  the  atorj'.  Com- 
pare Munler. 


Grabo).  Epiphan.  Haires.  uTii.  6.  Aii- 
gustuj.deHffiresib.e.Tii.  Theaeimngefl 
of  Christ  were  said  to  have  been  derived 
from  the  eolttction  of  Pontius  Pilate. 
Compare  JahlondkTs  Diasertation. 

'  Marcellina  lived  aboot  the  middle 
of  (he  EecoEil  eentniy,  or  a  'ittle  iMei; 
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luid  of  Pjtha^ras.  Of  this  nature,  no  doubt,  were  the 
images  of  Abraham,  Orpheus,  Prthag(»as,  ApollcnioB, 
and  Chrint,  set  up  in  his  private  chapel  ^y  the  Emperor 
AleKander  SeTernfl.  These  small  imagt^,*  which  varieil 
very  ranch,  it  shoald  seem,  in  form  and  feature,  conid 
contribute  but  little,  if  in  the  least,  to  form  that  type 
of  snperhuman  beauty,  which  might  mingle  the  senti- 
ment of  human  sympathy  with  reverence  for  the 
divinity  of  Christ.  Chrietian  art  long  brooded  over 
such  feelings  as  those  expressed  by  Jerome  and  Angna- 
tiiie,  before  it  could  even  attempt  to  embody  them  in 
marble  or  colour.' 


1 


•  Of  Iheu  GD«tic  inuigM  oTChrlit 
thcra  arc  odI;  two  eitaot  whidi  Hem 
I.I  hiT*  lume  claim  to  authenUcitj 
nnd  uitlqullf.  Tluiw  ftnrn  the  cal' 
licUoa  (>r  CUidlirt  *r<  now  ooniidtrtd 
lii  raprnent  Senpii,  On*  n  mea- 
tlonnl  bf  M.  RoDal  RochttlB  (Tjpe 
ItnlUtlfi  de  I' Art  da  ChrUtlaiilnne.  p. 
:^1; )  it  f<  B  ntDue.  B  kind  of  trsMia 
wUb  k  bead  of  Chri>t,  juuog  and 
l)mrdle»,  in  profile,  witb  th«  word 
XPtZTOX  in  Omk  chanotcn,  lith 
til*  ijrmbolia  dnh  below.  Tbii  h  in 
th>  inUeution  of  M.  Fortia  d'CIibaD, 
iind  [i  engraved  u  a  Tignvlte  to  M.  R. 
Kagbettf'i  enaf,  Th*  other  is  ad- 
ilucfd  in  iin  "  1^7  on  Ancient  CoJni, 
Mnlali  and  Genu>  m  illuitntting  tiie 
Progret*  of  ChriitlaDltjr  in  the  Barlf 
Ag«».  bjr  the  R*r.  U.  Walah."  Thii  ii 
I  kind  of  meJnl  or  to>Mri  of  nietal, 
n|ir<Mnthii  ChrUt  ai  Ita  i>  detciibed 
III  tb«  ipociTphiU  letter  of  l.entulu>  Id 
the  Romiui  HuaU.  (Fabric.  Cod. 
Apoo.  Nor.  Teei.  p,  301,  302.)  It 
biu  A  head  cf  Chrht,  the  hair  pert*i 
over  Ilia  fbnihcad,  on-ering  the  ears, 
Witt  IUlln(  over  tlte  iJuulden;  tlie 


ahape  b  too^  the  besid  ilwrt  and  thin. 
It  bae  the  name  of  Jesni  Id  Hebrew, 
and  h*9  Dot  the  aiiabua,  or  glerj.     On 


;  God  a 


Thi> 


leseeia  of  the  JawUh 
ChrUtians )  or  modelled  after  a  GiMMio 
ijpo  of  the  fiist  age  of  Christianitj. 
See  Diwjouni  aur  1m  T}-pes  Imitatifa 
de  I'Art  du  Christianimie.  par  H. 
liaoul  Rochetts. 

>  1  niUEt  not  omit  the  deecription 
of  the  penon  of  our  Sariout  in  the 
Bpurioiu  E|UBtle  of  Lenlulni  la  tba 
Koman  Se>uil«  (lee  Fabric  Cod.  Apod. 
H.  T.  i.  p.  301),  Bines  it  ie  refeired  to 
conBtantly  by  writers  on  early  Chril- 
tian  art.  BnC  what  proof  is  there  of 
the  eiistenoe  of  thia  epistle  premas  to 
the  great  ma  of  Christina  puntjng  ? 
"  He  wuB  a  man  of  tail  sad  wcll-pni- 
poitioned  form  ;  the  cooaUoance  b^ 
vero  and  impwstii-e,  bo  as  to  moie  the 
behoUera  at  ODCfl  to  love  and  awe. 
Hi>  hnli  wu  bf  the  colour  of  win* 
(vinei  eoloria),  naching  to  hit 


r 
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The  earliest  pictures  of  the  Saviour  seem  formed  on 
one  type  or  moiieL  They  all  represent  the  oval  Tiiesar}i«> 
countenanM,  slightly  lengthened;  the  grave,  ?fu["'s^. 
soft,  and  melancholy  expression ;  the  short  """'" 
thin  beard ;  the  hair  parted  on  the  forehead  into  two 
long  masses,  which  fall  upon  the  shoulders. "  Such  are 
tlie  features  which  characterise  the  earliest  extant 
painting,  that  on  the  vault  of  the  cemetery  of  St. 
Callistus,  in  which  the  Saviour  is  represented  as  far  as 
his  bust,  like  the  images  on  bucklers  in  use  among  the 
Romans.^  A  later  painting,  in  the  chapel  of  the 
cemetery  of  St.  Poatianus,  resembles  this ;  ^  and  a  third 
was  discovered  in  the  catacomb  then  called  that  of  St 
Callistus  by  Boldetti,  but  unfortunately  perished  while 
he  was  looking  at  it,  in  the  attempt  to  remove  it  from 
the  wall.  The  same  countenance  appears  on  some,  bnt 
not  the  earliest,  reliefs  on  the  sarcophagi,  five  of  which 
may  be  referred,  according  to  M.  Boehette,  to  the  time 
of  Jidian.  Of  one,  that  of  Olybrius,  the  date  appears 
certain — the  close  of  the  fourth  century.  These,  the 
paintings  at  least,  are  no  doubt  the  work  of  Greek 
artists ;  and  this  head  may  be  considered  the  archetype, 


withoQt  tJifl  nimbus),  and  standing  np 
from  his  eara.  clustering  and  bright, 
and  flawing  down  orer  his  shoulders, 
piu^  on  the  top  according  to  th> 
ftahion  of  the  Nazarenw.  The  bro« 
high  and  open;  the  compleiion  ol^r 
vllh  ■  delioate  tinge  of  red ;  the  aspect 
frank  and  pleasing;  the  nose  and 
moath  finely  formed ;  the  beard  thick, 
partBd,and  the  colour  of  the  hair;  the 
eifea  blue,  and  eioeedinglj'  bright  .  ■ 
Hii  countenance  was  of  wonderfal 
■weetuess  and  gravity;  no  one  ever 
iuw  him  laugh,  though  he  wM  sku  tJ> 


weep;  his  statarevrm  tall;  the  handa 
and  arms  finely  fbrmed.  ...  He 
was  the  most  beautiful  of  the  son*  of 
men."  Compare  Latin  Chriitianitir. 
The  nnanswerable  proof  that  thra  des- 
oription  is  of  late  dale  <s  Hat  it  was 
not  prodoced  at  the  second  Council  of 
Nicea,  at  which  time  Christendom  was 
ransacked  to  find  proo&,  good  or  lad, 
of  early  image  worship. 

°  RbouI  Roohette,  p.  26. 

»  Bottari,  Piltnre  a  Soultwe  Socre, 
rol,  ii.  tav,  Ui.  p,  i2. 

J  This,  howBTOT,  was  [mhably  re- 
painted in  the  time  of  Hadfj*  I. 
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the  Hieratic  model,  of  the  Christian  conception  of  the 
Saviour,  imagined  in  tie  East,  and  generally  adopted  in 
the  West.' 

Eeverential  awa,  diffidence  in  their  own  skill,  the 
TiiBFiiber  still  dominant  sense  of  the  purely  epiritnal 
pS/niaL  nature  of  the  Parental  Deity,*  or  perhaps  the 
exclusive  habit  of  dwelling  upon  the  Son  as  the  direct 
object  of  religious  worship,  restrained  early  Clu-istian 
art  from  those  attempts  to  which  we  are  scarcely 
reconciled  by  the  sublimity  aod  originality  of  Michael 
Angelo  and  Raffaelle.  Even  the  symbolic  representation 
of  the  Father  was  rare.  Where  it  does  appear,  it  is 
under  the  symbol  of  an  immense  hand  issuing  from  a 
cloud,  or  a  ray  of  light  streaming  from  Leaven,  to 
imply,  it  may  be  presumed,  the  creative  and  all- 
enlightening  power  of  the  Universal  Father." 


•  Rumohr  coimidcts  n  statue  of  the 

&s  habent  docU  igat  (ecclesiie  Calho- 

Goal  Shepherd  in  the  Vsticfln  collec- 

licce)  credere    Deum    figurft    humani 

tion,  from  its  style,  to  be  »  very  early 

vi.  11. 

lian  sculpture,  prior   to  the   urn    of 

"  M.  Emeric  Dayid  (in  hii  Disootin 

Junius  Basils,  which  is  of  the  middle 

Forschungen,  vol.  i.  p.  168.      In  th»t 

says  that  the  French  artisls  had  firtt 

usBBlly  thought   the  earliest,  that  of 

.luDiuB  BftBsua,  Jeau!  Christ  is  repre- 

the Eternal  Father  imd»  the  hurnim 

sented  between  Ihe  Apostles,  ieardleK, 

fonn.      The    instance    to    which    he 

«ated  in  n  ourule  chair,  with  a  roll 

half  uu&lded  in  his  hand,  and  under 

(in   the  Cabinet  Impinal)   dted   by 

upper  piirt  of  a  man  holding  on  inflated 

It  wa^  presented  to  Chules  the  Bald 

veil  with  hia  two  hands,  a  comnion 

by  the  canoiis  of  the  cburrji  of  Toui-s, 

in  the  year  850.     This  period  is  far 

Sea  B.  Bochette,  p.  43,  who  conaidera 

beyond    the   bounds    of  our    present 

tion  of  the  ordinary  tjp;. 

43.48. 

■  Compare  Munter,  ii.  p.  49 :  ■'  Ne- 

I 
I 
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The  Virgin  Mother  could  not  but  offer  herself  to  the 
imagination,  and  be  accepted  at  onee  as 
the  subject  of  Christian  art.  As  respect  for 
the  mother  of  Christ  deepened  into  reverence,  reverence 
bowed  down  to  adoration ;  as  she  became  the  mother  of 
God,  and  herself  a  deity  in  popular  worship,  this  worship 
was  the  parent,  and,  in  some  sense,  the  offspring  of  art. 
Augustine,  indeed,  admits  that  the  real  features  of  the 
Virgin,  as  of  the  Saviour,  were  unknown."  But  the 
fervent  language  of  Jerome  shows  that  art  had  already 
attempted  to  shadow  out  the  conception  of  mingling 
virgin  purity  and  maternal  tenderness,  which  as  yet 
probably  was  content  to  dwell  within  the  verge  of 
human  nature,  and  aspired  not  to  mingle  a  divine 
idealism  with  these  more  mortal  feelings.  The  outward 
form  and  countenEince  could  not  but  be  the  image  of 
the  purity  and  gentleness  of  the  soul  within  :  and  this 
primary  object  of  Christian  art  could  not  but  give  rise 
to  one  of  its  characteristic  distinctions  from  that  of  the 
ancients,  the  substitution  of  mental  expression  for 
purely  corporeal  beauty.  As  reverential  modesty  pre- 
cluded all  exposure  of  the  form,  the  countenance  was 
the  whole  picture.  This  reverence,  indeed,  in  the  very 
earliest  specimens  of  the  art,  goes  stUl  further,  and 
confines  itself  to  the  expression  of  composed  and 
dignified  attitude.  The  artists  did  not  even  venture  to 
expose  the  face.  With  one  exception,  the  Virgin 
appears  veiled  on  the  reliefe  on  the  sarcophagi,  and  in 
the  earliest  paintings.  The  oldest  known  picture  of  the 
Virgin  is  in  the  catacomb,  once  so  called,  of  St.  Callistus, 


°  "KeqneeulmnDTlmiuli 
ginu  Maris."  AuguBtiu.  di 
Tiii.     "  Ut  ipsa  corpona  fadi 


THE  VIRGIN, 


in  which  she  appears  seated  in  the  calm  majeBty,  aud  in 
the  dresa,  of  a  Boman  matron.  It  is  the  traDsition,  oa 
it  were,  from  ancient  to  modern  art,  which  still  timidly 
adheres  to  its  conventional  type  of  dignity.*  But  in 
the  sarcophagi,  art  has  already  more  nearly  approxi- 
mated to  its  most  exquisite  subject — the  Virgin  Mother 
ia  seated,  with  the  divine  child  iu  her  lap,  receiving  the 
homage  of  the  Wise  Men.  She  is  still  veiled,"  but  with 
the  rounded  form  and  grace  of  youth,  and  a  kind  of 
sedate  chastity  of  expression  iu  her  form,  which  seems 
designed  to  convey  the  feeling  of  gentleness  and 
holiness.  Two  of  these  sarcophagi,  one  in  the  Vatican 
collection,  and  one  at  Milan,  appear  to  disprove  the 
common  notion  that  the  representation  of  the  Vii^in 
was  unknown  before  the  Council  of  Ephesus.'  That 
council,  in  its  zeal  against  the  doctrines  of  Neetoriua, 
established,  as  it  has  been  called,  a  Hieratic  type  of  the 
Virgin,  which  is  traced  throughout  Byzantine  art,  and 
on  the  coins  of  the  Eastern  empire.  This  type, 
however,  gradually  degenerates  with  the  darkness  of 
the  age,  and  the  decline  of  art.  The  countenance, 
sweetly  smiling  on  the  child,  becomes  sad  and  severe. 
The  head  is  bowed  with  a  gloomy  and  almost  sinister 
expression,  and  the  countenance  gradually  darkens,  till 
it  assumes  a  black  colour,  and  seems  to  adapt  itself  in 
this  respect  to  an  ancient  tradition.  At  length  even 
the  sentiment  of  maternal  affection  is  effaced,  both  the 
mother  and  child  become  stiff  and  lifeless,  the  child  ia 


1 


*  Bottari,  Pitture  t  Soultura  Saore, 
t.  <li.  p.  Ill,  (ST.  318.  Sse  H^moin 
de  IL    Kaoul  Rochetle,  Acadim.  In- 

<  In  Bottari  tfaere  la  one  pctare  of 
the  Virgin  wilh  the  hcivl  unked,  t.  II. 


Bn.  oini.     The  only  one  known  W 
U.  Raout  RocliMtc. 

'  A.U.  431.     This  Dpiaian  is  main- 
taioed  by  Bimi^  and  tnoit  I'l-otealant 


THE  APOSTLES. 


rcBAF.  ir. 
swatlied  in  tight  bands,  and  has  an  expression  of  pain 
rather  than  of  gentleness  or  placid  infancy.^ 
The  apostles,  particularly  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paal, 
were  among  the  earlier  objects  of  Christian  .n,, 
art.  Though  in  one  place,  St.  Augustine  *i™""- 
asserts  that  the  persons  of  the  Apostles  were  equally 
unknown  with  that  of  the  Saviour,  in  another  he 
acknowledges  that  their  pictures  were  exhibited  on 
♦he  walls  of  many  churches  for  the  edification  of  the 
faithful.''  In  a  vision  ascribed  to  Constantine,  but  of 
very  doubtful  authority,  the  Emperor  is  said  to  have 
recognised  the  apostles  by  their  likeness  to  their 
portraits.'  A  picture  known  to  St.  Ambrose  pretended 
to  have  come  down  by  regular  tradition  from  their 
time :  and  Chrysoatom,  when  he  studied  the  writings, 
gazed  with  reverence  on  what  he  supposed  an  authentic 
likeness  of  the  apostle,'  Paul  and  Peter  appear  on 
many  of  the  oldest  monuments,  on  the  glass  vessels, 
fragments  of  which  have  been  discovered,  and  on 
which  Jerome  informs  us  that  they  were  frequently 
painted.  They  are  found,  as  we  have  seen,  on  the 
sarcophagus  of  Junius  Bafsus,  and  on  many  others. 
In  one  of  these,  in  which  the  costume  is  Koman,  SL 
Panl  ia  represented  bald,  and  with  the  high  nose,  aa 


I 


page 


(  Compu-e  Raoul 
35.  M.  K.  Hochetti 
■Imilarit;  between  tlie  pictures  of  Ui> 
Viigia  ascribed  to  St.  Like,  tht 
tradition  of  whose  painting  aaceniia  U 
the  sijlh  century,  and  the  Egyptian 
works  which  repr«eat  Isis  d  urging 
Hornii.  I  have  not  thought  it  oecea. 
my  to  nolke  farther  theie  palpaUi 
ibrgsriei,  though  the  object,  in  H 
may  plus,  of  popular  wor>hip. 


*  St.  Aognstin  in  Genesin,  cap. 
uli.  "  Quod  pluribua  locis  limul  eos 
(apoalcloa)  com  iUo  (Chnnto)  pictoa 
Tiderint  •  •  ■  ■  in  piclis  parietibus," 
Auguatin.  de  Cons.  Evang.  i.  16, 

'  Hadrimi  I.  Epist.  ad  Imp,  Coii- 
alantio.  et  Iren,  Cooiil.  tlio.  ii.  art.  2. 

^  The*  two  assettions  rest  on  ths 
autharitj  of  Joaiuni  DsmaKsnus,  da 
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he  IB  described  in  the  Philopiitris,™  which,  whatever  its 
age,  has  evidently  taken  these  personal  peculiarities  of 
the  Apostle  from  the  popular  Christian  representations. 
St  Peter  has  usually  a  single  tnft  of  haii'  on  his  bald 
forehead,"  Each  has  a  book,  the  only  sjTnbol  of  hia 
apostleship.  St.  Peter  has  neither  the  sword  nor  the 
keys.  In  the  same  relief,  St.  John  and  St  James  are 
distinguished  from  the  rest  by  their  youth;  already, 
therefore,  thia  peculiarity  was  established  which  pre- 
vails throughout  Christian  art.  The  majesty  of  age, 
and  a  kind  of  dignity  of  precedence,  are  attributed  to 
Peter  and  Paul,  while  all  the  grace  of  youth,  and  the 
most  exquisite  gentleness,  are  centered  in  John.  They 
seem  to  have  assumed  this  pecnliar  character  of 
expression,  even  before  their  distinctive  symbols. 

It  may  excite  surprise  that  the  acta  of  martyrdom 
MutTTiiDm  did  not  become  the  subjects  of  Christian  art, 
wnot  till  far  down  in  the  dark  ages.  That  of  St 
Seliaetian,  a  relief  in  terra-cotta,  which  formerly  existed 
in  the  cemetery  of  St  Priscilla,  and  that  of  Peter  and 
Paul  in  the  Basilica  Sicinjana,  a.'signed  by  Ciampini 
to  the  fifth  century,  are  rare  exceptions,  and  both 
of  doubtful  date  and  authenticity.  The  martyrdom  of 
St.  Felicitaa  and  her  seven  children,  discovered  in 
1S12,  in  a  small  oratory  within  the  baths  of  Titus, 
cannot  be  earlier,  according  to  M,  R.  Pochette,  than 
the  seventh  century ■" 

The  absence  of  all  gloomy  or  distressing  subjects 
is   the  remarkable    and   characteristic  feature  in  the 


"    roXlXBTDT  £«i3^<lXdVTlaC  trtfi^l- 
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catacombs  of  Rome  and  in  all  the  earliest  Christian 
art,  A  modern  writer,  who  has  studied  the  subject 
with  profound  attention)  has  expressed  himself  in  the 
foilowing  language:" — "The  catacombs  destined  for 
the  sepulture  of  the  primiti*^  Christiana,  for  a  long 
time  peopled  with  martyrs,  ornamented  during  times 
of  peraecntion,  and  under  the  dominion  of  melancholy 
thoughts  and  painful  duties,  nerertheleBS  everywhere 
represent  in  all  the  historic  pai-ts  of  these  paintings 
only  what  is  noble  and  exalted,''  and  in  that  which 
constitutes  the  purely  decorative  part  only  pleasmg  and 
graceful  subjects,  the  images  of  the  good  shepherd, 
representations  of  the  vintage,  of  the  agape,  with 
pastoral  scenes :  the  symbols  are  fruits,  flowers,  palms, 
crowns,  lambs,  doves,  in  a  word  notliing  but  what 
excites  emotions  of  joy,  innocence,  and  charity. 
Entirely  occupied  with  the  celestial  recompense  which 
awaited  them  after  the  trials  of  their  troubled  life,  and 
often  of  so  dreadful  a  death,  the  Christians  saw  in 
deatli,  and  even  in  execution,  only  a  way  by  which 
they  arrived  at  this  everlasting  happiness  ;  and  far 
from  associating  with  this  image  that  of  the  tortures 
or  privations  which  opened  heaven  before  them,  they 
took  pleasure  in  enlivening  it  with  smiling  colours,  or 
presented  it  under  agreeable  symbols,  adorning  it  with 
flowers  and  vine  leaves ;  for  it  is  thus  that  the  asybim 
of  death  appears  to  us  in  the  Christian  catacombs. 
There  is  no  sign  of  mourning,  no  token  of  resentment, 
no  expression  of  vengeance ;  all  breathes  softness, 
benevolence,  charity." ' 


D'AEidMurt 
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before  bern  noticed]  repr^ntuBt  un 

i  lui-mflHie  . 
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martyre."     Hi 
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It  may  seem  even  more  singular,  that  the  paseioa 
of  our  Lord  liimself  remained  a  subject  inter- 
dicted, as  it  were,  by  awful  reverence.  The 
cross,  it  has  been  said,  was  the  symbol  of  ChriBtianity 
mauy  centuries  before  Sie  crucifix.'  It  was  rather  a 
cheerful  and  consolatory  than  a  depreesing  and  me- 
lancholy sign ;  it  was  adorned  with  flowers,  with  crowus 
and  precious  stones,  a  pledge  of  the  resurrection,  rather 
than  a  memorial  of  the  passion.  The  catacombs  of 
Borne,  faithful  to  their  general  character,  ofier  no 
instance  of  a  crucifixion,  nor  does  any  allusion  to  snch 
a  subject  of  art  occur  in  any  early  writer,'  Cardinal 
Bona  gives  the  following  as  the  progress  of  the  gradual 
change.  I.  The  simple  croaa."  II.  The  cross  with  the 
lamb  at  the  foot  of  it.*  HI.  Christ  clothed,  on  the 
cross,  with  hands  uplifted  in  prayer,  but  not  nailed 
to  it.     IV.  Christ  fastened  to  the  cross  with  four  nails, 


:ribea  the  heroic  nets  of  St,  Theodori 


1  the  oalla  of  a 


"  The  painter 
hid  repnseaMd  hia  tufferiaga,  the 
foran  of  the  Ijrants  like  wild  bessts. 
The  fieri  f"f"»ce,  the  death  of  the 
■thiet*  of  Christ-— all  this  had  the 
painter  eipiened  by  colours,  u  in  a 
book,  and  adomed  the  temple  like 
a  pleasant  and  bloaming  raesdon.  The 
dainb  indLs  E^wak  and  edifj." 

•  See,  among  oSheraQUiorities,Mun- 
ter,  page  77.  "  tB  bt  unmoglich  du 
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BtUl  living,  and  with  open  eyes.  He  was  not  ropre- 
Bented  as  dead  till  the  tenth  or  eleventh  century.'' 
There  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  the  bust  of  the 
Saviour  first  appeared  on  the  cross,  and  afterwards  the 
whole  person ;  the  head  was  at  first  erect,  with  some 
expression  of  divinity ;  by  degrees  it  drooped  with  the 
agony  of  pain,  the  face  was  wan  and  furrowed,  and 
death,  with  all  its  anguish,  was  imitated  by  the  utmost 
power  of  coarse  art — mere  corporeal  suffering  without 
sublimity,  all  tliat  was  painful  in  truth,  with  nothing 
that  was  tender  and  afl'ecting.  This  change  took  place 
among  the  monkish  artists  of  the  Lower  Empire. 
Those  of  the  order  of  St.  Basil  introduced  it  into  tlie 
West ;  and  from  that  time  these  painful  images,  with 
those  of  martyrdom,  and  every  scene  of  suffering  which 
could  he  imagined  by  the  gloomy  fancy  of  anchorites,  who 
could  not  be  moved  by  less  violent  excitement,  spread 
throughout  Christendom.  It  required  aU  the  wonderful 
magic  of  Italian  art  to  elevate  them  into  sublimity. 

But  early  Christian  art,  at  least  that  of  painting,  was 
not  content  with  these  simpler  subjects ;  it  endeavoured 
to  represent  designs  of  far  bolder  and  more  intricate 
character.  Among  the  earliest  descriptions  Pataunga 
of  Christian  painting  is  that  in  the  Church  of  "*  """^ 
St.  Felix,  by  Paulinus  of  Nola,'     In  the  colonnades 

D«  mice  Vaticani.  |       ■  The  lines  are  not  without  mem : 
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of  that  cliurch  were  painted  scenes  trom  the  Old 
Testament ;  among  thein  were  the  Passage  of  the  Red 
Sea,  Joshua  and  the  Ark  of  God,  Kuth  and  her  Sister- 
in-law,  one  deserting,  the  other  following  her  parent 
in  fond  fidelity ; '  an  emblem,  the  poet  suggests,  of 
mankind,  part  deserting,  part  adhering  to  the  true 
faith.  The  object  of  this  embellishmpnt  of  the  churches 
waa  to  beguile  the  rude  minds  of  the  illiterate  peasants 
who  thronged  with  no  very  exalted  motives  to  tlie  altar 
of  St  Felix — to  preoccupy  their  minds  with  sacred 
subjects,  so  that  they  might  be  less  eager  for  the 
festival  banquets,  held  with  such  munificence  and  with 
such  a  concourse  of  strangers,  at  the  tomb  of  the 
martyr.''  These  gross  and  irreligious  desires  led  them 
to  the  church ;  yet,  gazing  on  these  pictures,  they 
would  not  merely  be  awakened  by  these  holy  examples 
to   purer   thoughts   and  holier  emotions ;   they  would 


Asretlmn  npent  fiuata  Dolurlbiu  ninbii. 
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feast  their  ejes  insteaji  of  their  baser  appetites  ;  an 
involuntary  sobriety  and  forgetfulness  of  the  wine 
flagon  would  steal  oyer  their  bouIb  ;  at  all  events,  they 
would  have  less  time  to  waste  in  the  indulgence  of 
their  looser  festivity. 

Christianity  has  been  the  parent  of  music,  probably 
as  far  surpassing  in  skill  and  magnificence  the 
compositions  of  earlier  times,  as  the  cathedral 
oi^an  the  simpler  instruments  of  the  Jewish  or  Pagan 
religious  worship.  But  this  perfection  of  the  art 
belongs  to  a  much  later  period  in  Christian  history. 
Like  the  rest  of  its  service,  the  music  of  the  Church  no 
doubt  grew  up  from  a  rude  and  simple,  to  a  mora 
splendid  and  artificial  form.  The  practice  of  singing 
hymns  is  coeval  with  Christianity ;  the  hearers  of  the 
Apostles  sang  the  praises  of  God ;  and  the  first  sound 
which  reached  the  Pagan  ear  from  the  secbided 
sanctuaries  of  Christianity  was  the  hymn  to  Christ  as 
God."  The  Church  succeeded  to  au  inheritance  of 
religious  lyrics  as  unrivalled  in  the  history  of  poetry  as 
of  religion.^  The  Psalma  were  introduced  early  into 
the  public  service  ;  but  at  first,  apparently,  though 
some  psalms  may  have  been  sung  on  appropriate 
occasions — the  73rd,  called  the  morning,  and  the 
141st,  the  evening  psalm  —  the  whole  Psaiter  was 
introduced  only  as  part  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  read 
in  the  course  of  the  service.^  With  the  poetrj'  did 
they  borrow  the  music  of  the  Synagogue?  Was  this 
music  the  same  which  had  filled  the  spacious  courts  of 


■  See  the  fitnouB  Epistla  of  Pliny. 

'  The  TeDipU  Senilis,  ia  LightTDot's 
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lology  of  the  Temple  io  lie  Quartetlj 
ievieir,  nsriii.  page  20. 
■  Binghoni'i  AnliqDitiM,  vol.  ilv. 


the  Temple,  perhaps  answered  to  those  sad  strains  j 
which  had  been  heard  beside  the  waters  of  the 
Euphrates,  or  even  descended  from  still  earlier  times 
of  glory,  when  Deborah  or  when  Miriam  struck  their 
timbrels  to  the  praise  of  God  ?  This  question  it  must 
be  impossible  to  answer;  and  no  tradition,  as  far  as 
I  am  aware,  indicates  the  source  from  which  the 
Church  borrowed  her  primitive  harmonies,  though 
the  probability  is  certainly  in  favour  of  their  Jewish  , 
parentage. 

Tlie  Christian  hymns  of  the  primitive  churches  seem 
to  have  been  eucharistic  and  confined  to  the  glorifica- 
tion of  their  God  and  Saviour/  Prayer  was  considered 
the  language  of  supplication  and  humiliation ;  the  soul 
awoke,  as  it  were,  in  the  hymn  to  more  ardent  ex- 
pressions of  gratitude  and  love.  Probably,  the  music 
was  nothing  more  at  first  than  a  very  simple  accom- 
paniment, or  no  more  flian  the  accordance  of  the 
harmonious  voices;  it  was  the  humble  aubaidiary  of 
the  hymn  of  praise,  not  itself  the  soul-engrossing  art* 
Nothing  could  be  more  simple  than  the  earliest 
recorded  hjinns ;  they  were  fragments  from  the 
Scripture — the  doxology,  "  Glory  be  to  the  Father,  and 
to  the  Son,  and  to  the  Holy  Ghost ;"  the  angelic  hymn, 
"  Glory  be  to  God  on  high  ;"  the  cherubic  hymn  ftiam 
Ravel,  iv.  12. — "Holy,  holy,  holy;"  the  hymn  of 
victory.  Revel,  sv.  3.,  "  Great  and  marvellous  are  thy 
works."  It  was  not  improbably  tlie  cherubic  hymn,  to 
which  Pliny  alludes,  as  forming  part  of  the  Christian 


'  Grpgorjr  of  Nynsa  dufioM  a  hymn  ■ 
— SfivM  4(rTli>  4  ^'1  -"I't  Sir  jpx '""'"' 

tipillila.     See  l->iilm  ii. 
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woraliip.  Tlie  "Magnificat"  and  the  "Nunc  dimittis" 
were  likewise  sung  from  the  earliest  ages;  the  Halleluia 
was  the  constant  prelude  or  burden  of  the  hymn,''  0/ 
the  character  of  the  music  few  and  imperfect  traces  are 
found.  In  Egypt  the  simpleBt  form  long  prevailed. 
In  the  monastic  establishmenta  one  person  arose  and 
repeated  the  psalm,  the  others  sate  around  in  silence 
on  their  lowly  seats,  and  responded,  as  it  were,  to  the 
psalm  within  their  hearts,'  In  Alexandria,  by  the 
order  of  Athanasiua,  the  psalms  were  repeated  with 
the  slightest  possible  inflection  of  voice ;  it  could 
hardly  be  called  singing.'  Yet,  though  the  severe 
mind  of  Atbanasius  might  disdain  such  subsidiaries, 
the  power  of  mnsic  was  felt  to  be  a  dangerous  anta- 
gonist in  the  great  religious  contest.  Already  the  sotl^ 
aud  effeminate  singing,  begun  by  Paul  of  Samosala. 
had  estranged  the  hearts  of  many  worshippers,  and  his 
peculiar  doctrines  had  stolen  into  the  soul,  which  had 
been  melted  by  the  artificial  melodies,  introduced  by 
him  into  the  service.  The  Gnostic  hymns  of  Bardesanea 
and  Valentinua,™  no  doubt,  had  their  musical  accom- 
paniment, Arius  himself  had  composed  hymns  which 
were  sung  to  popular  airs  ;  and  the  streets  of  Con- 
stantinople, even  to  the  time  of  Chrysostom,  echoed 
at  night  to  those  seductive  strains  which  denied 
or   imperfectly    expressed    the   Trinitarian    doctrines. 
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CliryBOstiiin  arrayed  a  band  of  orthodox  choristers, 
hymned  the  coequal  Father,  Sou,  and  Holy  Ghost, 
The  Donatists  in  Africa  adapted  their  enthusiastic 
hymns  to  '^Id  and  passionate  melodies,  which  tended  to 
keep  up  and  inflame,  as  it  were,  with  the  sound  of  the 
trumpet,  the  fanaticism  of  their  followers." 

The  first  change  in  the  manner  of  singing  was  the 
substitution  of  singers, "  who  became  a  separate  order  in 
the  Church,  for  the  mingled  voices  of  all  ranks,  i^ea, 
and  sexes,  which  was  compared  by  the  great  reformer  of 
church  music  to  the  glad  sound  of  many  waters.'' 

The  antiphonal  singing,  in  which  the  different  sides 
of  tlie  choir  answered  to  each  other  in  responsive  verses, 
was  first  introduced  at  Antioeh  by  Flavianus  and  Dio- 
dorus.  Though,  from  tlie  form  of  some  of  the  psalms, 
it  is  not  improbable  that  this  system  of  alternate 
chanting  may  have  prevailed  in  the  Temple  service,  yet 
the  place  and  the  period  of  its  appearance  in  the  Chris- 
tian Church  seems  to  indicate  a  different  source.  The 
strong  resemblance  which  it  bears  to  the  chorus  of  the 
Greek  tragedy,  might  induce  a  suspicion,  that  as  it  bor- 
rowed its  simple  primitive  music  trom  Judaism,  it  may, 
in  turn,  have  despoiled  Paganism  of  some  of  its  lofty 
rehgious  harmonies. 

This  antiphonal  chanting  was  introduced  into  the 
West"  by  jVmbrose,  and  if  it  inspired,  or  even  fully 
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accompanied  the  Te  Deum,  usually  ascribed  to  that 
prelate,  we  cannot  calculate  too  highly  ita  effect  upon 
the  Christian  mind.  So  beautiful  was  the  music  in  the 
Ambrosian  service,  that  the  sensitive  conscience  of  the 
young  Augustine  took  alarm,  lest,  when  he  wept  at 
the  solemn  music,  he  should  be  yielding  to  the  luxury 
of  sweet  sounds,  rather  than  imbibing  the  devotional 
spirit  of  the  hymn.'  Though  alive  to  the  perilous 
pleasure,  yet  he  inclined  to  the  wisdom  of  awakening 
weaker  minds  to  piety  by  this  enchantment  of  their 
hearing.  The  Ambrosian  chant,  with  its  more  simple 
and  masculine  tones,  is  still  preserved  in  the  Church  of 
Milan;  in  the  rest  of  Italy  it  was  superseded  by  the 
richer  Boman  chant,  which  was  introduced  by  the  Pope, 
Gregory  the  Great.' 
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CHAPTER    V. 

ConcluaioQ. 

Thus,  then,  Christianity  had  become  the  religion  of  the 
Roman  world :  it  had  not,  indeed,  confined  its  adven- 
turous spirit  of  moral  conquest  within  these  limits ;  yet 
it  is  in  the  Roman  woi'ld  that  its  more  extensive  and 
permanent  influence,  as  well  as  its  peculiar  ricisaitndes, 
can  alone  be  followed  out  with  distinctness  and  ac- 
curacy. 

Paganism  was  slowly  expiring ;  the  hostile  edicts  of 
the  emperors,  down  to  the  final  legislation  of  Justinian, 
did  but  accelerate  its  inevitable  destiny.  Its  temples, 
where  not  destroyed,  were  perishing  by  neglect  and 
peaceful  decay,  or,  where  their  solid  structores  defied 
these  less  violent  assailants,  stood  deserted  and  over- 
grown with  weeds ;  the  unpaid  priests  ceased  to  offer, 
not  only  sacrifice,  but  prayer,  and  were  gradually  dying 
out  tts  a  separate  order  of  men.  Its  philosophy  lin- 
gered in  a  few  cities  of  Greece,  till  the  economy  or 
the  religion  of  the  Eastern  Emperor  finally  closed  its 
schools. 

The  doom  of  the  Roman  empire  was  likewise  sealed ; 
the  horizon  on  ail  sides  was  dark  with  overwhelming 
clouds ;  and  the  internal  energies  of  the  empire,  the 
military  spirit,  the  wealth,  the  imperial  power,  had 
crumbled  away.  The  external  unity  was  dissolved ;  the 
provinces  were  gradually  severed  from  the  main  body  ; 
Ihe    Western   empire   wos    rapidly   sinking,    and   th« 
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EaBtem  falling  into  hopeless  decrepitude.  Tet  though 
her  external  polity  was  dissolved,  though  her  visible 
throEQ  was  prostrate  upon  the  earth,  Rome  still  ruled 
the  mind  of  man,  and  her  secret  domination  maintained 
ita  influence,  until  it  assumed  a  new  outward  form. 
Eome  survived  in  her  laws,  in  her  municipal  institutions, 
and  in  that  which  lent  anew  sanctity  and  reverence  to 
her  laws,  and  gave  strength  by  their  alliance  with  its 
own  peculiar  polity  to  tlie  municipal  institutions— in 
her  adopted  religion.  The  empire  of  Christ  succeeded 
to  the  empire  of  the  Crcsars, 

Wheu  <t  ascended  the  throne,  assumed  a  supreme 
and  universal  dominion  over  mankind,  became  the 
legislator,  not  merely  through  public  statutes,  but  in  all 
the  minute  details  of  life,  discharged,  in  fact,  almost 
all  the  functions  of  civil  as  well  as  of  religious  govern- 
ment, Christianity  could  not  but  appear  under  a  new 
form,  and  wear  a  &r  different  appearance  than  when  it 
was  the  humble  and  private  faith  of  a  few  scattered 
individuals,  or  of  only  spiritually  connected  communities. 
As  it  was  about  to  enter  into  its  next  period  of  conflict 
with  barbarism,  and  to  undergo  the  temptation  of  un- 
limited power,  however  it  might  depart  from  its  primi- 
tive simplicity,  and  indeed  recede  from  its  genuine  spirit, 
it  is  impossible  not  to  observe  how  wonderiiilly  (thoee 
who  contemplate  human  affairs  with  religious  minds  may 
assert  how  providentially)  it  adapted  itself  to  its  altered 
position,  and  the  new  part  which  it  was  to  fulfil  in  the 
history  of  man.  We  have  already  traced  this  gradual 
change  in  the  formation  of  the  powerfiil  Hierarchy,  in 
the  development  of  Monasticism,  the  establishment  of 
the  splendid  and  imposing  Ritual ;  we  must  turn  onr 
attention,  before  we  close,  to  the  new  modification  of 
the  rehgion  itself. 
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Its  theology  now  appears  wrought  out  into  a  regular, 
multifarious,  and,  as  it  were,  legally  established  system. 

It  was  the  consummate  excelleuca  of  Christianity, 
chvisiian  that  it  blended  in  apparently  indissoluble 
uiiiponod.  union  religious  and  moral  perfection.  Ite  es- 
sential doctrine  was,  in  its  pure  theory,  inseparable  from 
humane,  virtuous,  and  charitable  disposition.  Piety  to 
God,  as  he  was  impersonated  in  Christ,  worked  out,  as 
it  seemed,  by  spontaneous  energy,  into  Christian  be- 
neficence. 

But  there  has  always  been  a  strong  propensity  to 
disturb  this  nice  balance  :  the  dogmatic  part  of  religion, 
the  province  of  faith,  is  constantly  endeavouring  to  set 
itself  apart,  and  to  maintain  a  separate  existence. 
Faith,  in  this  limited  sense,  aspires  to  be  religion.  This, 
in  general,  takes  place  soon  after  the  first  outburst,  the 
strong  impulse  of  new  and  absorbing  religious  emotions. 
At  a  later  period  morality  attempts  to  stand  alone, 
without  the  sanction  or  support  of  religious  faith. 
One  half  of  Christianity  is  thus  perpetually  striring  to 
pass  for  the  whole.and  to  absorb  nil  the  attention,  to  the 
neglect,  to  the  disparagement  of,  at  length  to  a  total 
separation  from,  its  heaven-appointed  consort  The 
multiplication  and  subtle  refinement  of  theologic  dog- 
mas, the  engrossing  interest  excited  by  some  dominant 
tenet,  especially  if  associated  with,  or  embodied  in,  a 
minut«  and  rigorous  ceremonial,  tend  to  satisfy  and 
lull  the  mind  into  complacent  acquiescence  in  its  own 
religious  completeness.  But  directly  religion  began  to 
stpMihoi.     consider  itself  sometliiog  apart,  something  es- 

DfChfiBilM        1      .      1       J  .  o      r      ^  n  - 

fci'niiM  clusively  dogmatic  or  exclusively  ceremonial, 
niQcaii  an  acceptance  of  certain  truths  by  the  belief, 
or  the  discharge  of  certain  ritual  observances,  then  the 
transition  from  separation  to  hostility  was  rapid  and  un 
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impeded.*  No  Booner  had  Christianity  divorced  moralitj 
as  its  inseparable  companion  through  life,  than  it  formed 
an  unlawful  connection  with  any  dominant  passion  ;  and 
the  straoge  and  unnatural  union  of  Christian  faith  with 
ambition,  avarice,  cruelty,  fraud,  and  even  licence,  ap- 
peared in  strong  contrast  with  ita  primitive  harmony  of 
doctrine  and  inward  disposition.  Thus  iu  a  great 
degree,  while  the  Eoman  world  became  Christian  in 
outward  worship  and  in  faith,  it  remained  Heathen,  or 
even  at  some  periods  worse  than  Heathenism  in  its 
better  times,  as.to  beneficence,  gentleness,  purity,  social 
virtue,  humanity,  and  peace.  This  extreme  view  may 
appear  to  be  justified  by  the  general  survey  of  Christian 
society.  Yet,  in  fact,  religion  did  not,  except  j,„r 
at  the  darkest  periods,  so  completely  insulate  ™rapiete- 
itself,  or  so  entirely  recede  from  its  natural  aUiance 
with  morahty,  though  it  admitted,  at  each  of  ita  periods, 
much  which  was  irreconcileable  witb  its  pure  and  ori- 
ginal spirit  Hence  the  mingled  character  of  its  social 
and  political,  as  well  as  of  its  personal  influences.  The 
union  of  Christianity  with  monachism,  with  sacerdotal 
domination,  with  the  military  spirit,  with  the  spiritual 
autocracy  of  the  papacy,  with  the  advancement  at  one 
time,  at  another  with  the  repression,  of  the  human  mind, 
had  each  their  darker  and  brighter  eido  ;  and  were  in 
succession  (however  they  departed  from  the  primal  and 
ideal  perfection  of  Christianity)  to  a  certain  extent 
beneficial,  because  apparently  almost  necessary  to  the 
social  and  intellectual  developement  of  mankind  at  eaj^h 
particular  juncture.  So,  Jor  instance,  military  Chris- 
tianity, which  grew  out  of  the  inevitable  incorporation 
of  the  force  and  energy  of  the  barbarian  conquerors  with 
the  sentiments  and  feelings  of  that  age,  and  which 
finally  produced  chivalry,  was,  in  fact,  the  substitutiou 
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of  inhumanity  for  Cliristiftn  gentleness,  of  the  Uive  of 
glory  for  the  love  of  peace.  Yet  was  this  indispensablft 
to  the  preservation  of  Christianity  in  it«  contest  with  its 
new  eastern  antagonist.  Unwarlike  Christianity  would 
have  been  trampled  nnder  foot,'and  have  been  in  dangw 
of  total  extermination,  by  triumphant  Mohamnie danism. 
Yet  even  when  its  prevaihng  character  thus  stood  in 
ciimu«i  the  most  direct  contrast  with  the  spirit  of  the 
'^^  Gospel,  it  was  not  merely  that  the  creed  of 
eiuDcL  Christianity  in  its  primary  articles  was  nni- 
versally  accepted,  and  a  profound  devotion  filled  the 
Christian  mind,  there  was  likewise  a  constant  under- 
growth, as  it  were,  of  Christian  feelings,  and  even 
of  Christian  virtues.  Nothing  could  contrast  more 
strangely,  for  instance,  than  St.  Louis  slanghtering 
Saracens  and  heretics  with  his  remorseless  sword,  and 
the  Saviour  of  mankind  by  the  Lake  of  Galilee ;  yet, 
when  this  dominant  spirit  of  the  age  did  not  preoccupy 
the  whole  soul,  the  self-denial,  the  justice,  the  purity, 
even  the  gentleness  of  such  a  man  as  St.  Louis  bore 
still  unanswerable  testimony  to  the  genuine  inSuence  of 
Christianity.  Our  illustration  has  carried  us  far  beyond 
the  boundaries  of  our  history,  but  already  the  great 
characteristic  distinction  of  later  Christian  history  had 
begun  to  be  developed,  the  severance  of  Christian  faith 
from  Christian  love,  the  passionate  attachment,  the 
Btern  and  remorseless  maintenance  of  the  Christian 
creed  without  or  with  only  a  partial  practice  of  Christian 
virtue,  or  even  the  predominance  of  a  tone  of  mind,  ju 
some  respects  absolutely  inconsistent  with  genuine 
Christianity.  While  the  human  mind,  in  general, 
became  more  rigid  in  exacting,  and  more  timid  in 
departing  from,  the  admitted  doctrines  of  the  church, 
the  moral  sense  became  more  dull  and  obtuse  to  the 
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purer  and  more  evanescent  beauty  of  Christian  holiness. 
In  truth  it  was  bo  much  more  eflsy,  in  a  dark  and  un- 
reagoning  age,  to  subscribe,  or  at  least  to  render  paissive 
snbmisaion  to,  certain  defined  doctrines,  than  to  work 
out  those  doctrines  in  their  proper  influences  upon  the 
life,  that  we  deplore,  rather  than  wonder  at,  tliis  sub- 
stitution of  one  half  of  the  Christian  religion  for  tlie 
whole.  Nor  are  we  astonished  to  find  those,  who  were 
constantly  violating  the  primary  principles  of  Chris- 
tianity, fiercely  resenting,  and,  if  they  had  the  power, 
relentlessly  avenging,  any  violation  of  the  integrity  of 
Christian  faith.  Heresy  of  opinion,  we  have  seen, 
became  almost  the  only  crime  against  which  excom- 
munication pointed  its  thunders.  The  darker  and  more 
baleful  heresy  of  unchristian  passions,  which  assumed 
the  language  of  Christianity,  was  either  too  general  to 
be  detected,  or  at  best  eneoimtered  with  feeble  and 
impotent  remonstrance.  Thus  Christianity  became  at 
the  same  time  more  peremptorily  dogmatic,  and  less 
influential ;  it  assumed  the  supreme  dominion  over  the 
mind,  while  it  held  bnt  an  imperfect  and  partial  con- 
trol over  the  passions  and  affections.  The  theology  of 
the  Gospel  was  the  religion  of  the  world:  the  spirit 
of  the  Gospel  very  fur  from  the  ruling  influence  of 
mankind. 

Yet  even  the  theology  maintained  its  dominion,  by 
in  some  degree  accommodating  itself  to  the  hnmau 
mind.  It  became  lo  a  certain  degree  mytkie  in  its 
character,  and  polytheistic  in  its  form. 

Now  had  commenced  what  may  be  called,  neither 
unreasonably  nor  unwarrantably,  the  mythic  MsOiicgo 
age  of  Christianity.     As  Christianity  worked  U"i"r. 
downward  into  the  lower  classes  of  society,  as  it  received 
the  mde  and  ignorant  barbarians  within  its  pale,  the 
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general  effect  could  uot  but  be,  that  the  age  would  drag 
down  the  religion  to  its  level,  rather  than  the  religion 
elevate  the  age  to  its  own  lofty  standard. 

The  connection  between  the  world  of  man  and  a 
higher  order  of  things  had  been  re-established ;  the 
approximation  of  the  Godhead  to  the  human  race,  the 
actual  presence  of  the  Incarnate  Deity  upon  earth,  was 
universally  recognised;  transcendental  truths,  beyond 
the  sphere  of  human  reason,  had  become  the  primary 
and  elemental  principles  of  human  belief.  A  strongly 
imaginative  period  was  the  necessary  consequence  of 
this  extraordinary  impulse.  It  was  the  reign 
of  ffiith,  of  faith  which  saw  or  felt  the  divine, 
or  at  least  supernatural,  agency,  in  every  occurrence  of 
life,  and  in  every  impulse  of  tiie  heart ;  which  offered 
itself  as  the  fearless  and  undoubting  interpreter  of 
every  event;  which  comprehended  in  its  domain  the 
past,  the  present,  and  the  future ;  and  seized  upon 
the  whole  range  of  human  thought  and  knowledge, 
upon  history,  and  even  natural  philosophy,  as  ita  own 
patrimony. 

This  was  not,  it  could  not  be,  that  more  snblime 
theology  of  a  rational  and  intellectual  Christianity; 
that  theology  which  expands  itself  as  the  system  of  the 
universe  expands  upon  the  mind;  and  from  its  wider 
acquaintance  with  the  wonderful  provisions,  the  more 
manifest  and  all-provident  forethought  of  the  Deity, 
acknowledges  with  more  awestruck  and  admiring,  yet 
not  less  fervent  and  grateful,  homage  the  beneficence 
of  the  Creator ;  that  Christian  theology  which  reveren- 
tially traces  the  benignant  providence  of  God  over  the 
affairs  of  men — the  all-ruling  Father — the  Redeemer 
revealed  at  the  appointed  time,  and  publishing  the  code 
of  reconciliation,  bolinesa,  peace,  and  everlasting  life^ 
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the  Universal  Spirit,  with  its  mysteriotis  and  confessed 
but  untraceable  energy,  pervading  the  kindred  spiritual 
part  of  man.  The  Christian  of  those  days  lived  in  a 
aupernatural  worldj  or  in  a  world  uuder  the  constant 
and  felt  and  discernible  interference  of  supernatural 
power.  God  was  not  only  present,  but  asserting  his 
presence  at  every  instant,  not  merely  on  signal  occasions 
and  for  important  purposes,  but  on  the  most  insignificant 

I  acts  and  persons.  The  course  of  nature  was  beheld, 
not  as  one  great  uniform  and  majestic  miracle,  but 
as  a  succession  of  small,  insulated,  sometimes  trivial, 
Bometimes  contradictory  interpositions,  often  utterly 
inconsistent  with  the  moral  and  Christian  attributes 
of  God.  The  divine  power  and  goodness  were  not 
spreading  abroad  like  a  genial  and  equable  sunlight, 
enlightening,  cheering,  vivifying,  but  breaking  out  in 
partial  and  visible  flashes  of  influence.  Each  incident 
was  a  special  miracle,  the  ordinary  emotion  of  the  heart 
was  divine  inspiration.  Every  individual  had  not  merely 
his  portion  in  the  common  diffusion  of  religious  and 
moral  knowledge  or  feeling,  but  looked  for  his  peculiar 
and  especial  share  in  the  divine  blessing.  His  dreams 
came  direct  from  heaven,  a  new  system  of  Christian 
omens  succeeded  the  old ;  witchcraft  merely  invoked 
Beelzebub  or  Satan  instead  of  Hecate ;  hallowed  places 
only  changed  their  tutelary  nymph  or  genius  for  a  saint 

»or  martyr. 
It  is  not  less  unjust  to  stigmatise  in  the  mass  as  fraud, 
or  to  condemn  as  the  weakness  of  superstition, 
than  it  is  to  enforce  as  an  essential  part  of  ,m>^  ^ill 
Christianity,  that   which   was   the  necessary    '"'™'°" 
developemeut  of  this  state  of  the  human  mind.    The  case 
s  this,—  the  mind  of  man  had  before  it  a  recent  and 
wonderful  revelation,  in  which  it  could  not  but  acknow- 


ledge  the  divine  interpoaition.  God  had  been  brought 
down,  or  had  condescended  to  mingle  himself  with  the 
affairs  of  men.  But  where  should  that  faith,  which 
could  not  but  receive  these  high,  and  consolatory,  and 
reasonable  truths,  set  limits  to  the  agency  of  this  benefi- 
cent power'  How  should  it  diBcriminate  between  that 
which  in  its  apparent  discrepancy  with  the  lawa  of 
natnre  (and  of  those  lawa  how  little  was  known !)  was 
miraculous ;  and  that  which,  to  more  accurate  otserva- 
tion,  was  only  strange  or  wonderful,  or  perhaps  the 
result  of  ordinary  but  dimly  seen  causes  ?  how  still  more 
in  the  mysterious  worid  of  the  human  mind,  of  which 
the  laws  are  still,  we  will  not  say  in  their  primitive,  but 
in  comparison  with  those  of  external  nature,  in  profound 
obscurity  ?  If  the  understanding  of  man  was  too  much 
dazzled  to  see  clearly  even  material  objects ;  if  just 
awakening  from  a  deep  trance,  it  beheld  everything 
floating  before  it  in  a  mist  of  wonder,  how  mucli  more 
was  the  mind  disqualified  to  judge  of  its  own  emotions, 
of  the  origin,  suggestion,  and  powers,  of  those  thoughta 
and  emotions,  which  still  perplex  and  baffle  our  deepest 
metaphysics. 

The  irresistible  current  of  man's  thoughts  and  feelings 
ran  all  oue  way.  It  is  difficult  to  calculate  the  effect  of 
that  extraordinary  power  or  propensity  of  the  mind  to 
see  what  it  expects  to  see,  to  colour  with  the  precon- 
ceived hue  of  its  own  opinions  and  sentiments  whatever 
presents  itself  before  it.  The  contagion  of  emotions  or 
of  passions,  which  in  vast  assemblies  may  be  resolved, 
perhaps,  into  a  physical  effect,  acts,  it  should  seerrl,  in  a 
more  extensive  manner ;  opinions  and  feelings  appear 
to  be  propagated  with  a  kind  of  epidemic  force  and 
rapidity.  There  were  some,  no  doubt,  who  saw  farther, 
but  who  either  dared  not,  or  did  not  care,  to  stand  acroa? 
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the  torrent  of  general  feeling.  But  the  mass,  even  of  the 
strongest  minded,  were  iniiuenced,  no  douht,  by  the  pro- 
found religious  dread  of  assuming  that  for  an  ordinary 
effect  of  nature,  which  migH  be  a  divine  interposition. 
They  were  far  more  inclined  to  suspect  reason  of  pre- 
sumption than  faith  of  credulity.  Where  faith  is  the 
height  of  virtue,  and  infidelity  the  depth  of  sin,  tranquil 
investigation  becomes  criminal  indifference,  doubt  guilty 
scepticism.  Of  all  charges  men  shrink  most  sensitively, 
especially  in  a  religious  age,  from  that  of  irreligion, 
however  made  by  the  most  ignorant  or  the  most  pre- 
sumptuous. The  clergy,  the  great  i^nts  in 
the  maintenance  and  communication  of  this 
imaginative  religious  bias,  the  asserters  of  constant 
miracle  in  all  its  various  forms,  were  themselves,  no 
doubt,  irresistibly  carried  away  by  the  same  tendency. 
It  was  treason  against  their  order  and  their  sacred  duty, 
to  arrest,  or  to  deaden,  whatever  might  tend  to  religious 
impression.  Pledged  by  obligation,  by  feeling,  we  may 
add  by  interest,  to  advance  religion,  most  were  blind  to, 
all  closed' their  eyes  against,  the  remote  consequences  of 
folly  and  superetition.  A  clergyman  who,  iu  a  credu- 
lous or  enthusiastic  age,  dares  to  be  rationally  pious,  is 
a  phenomenon  of  moral  courage.  From  this  time, 
either  the  charge  of  irreligion,  or  the  not  less  dreadful 
and  fatal  suspicion  of  heresy  or  magic,  was  the  penalty 
to  be  paid  for  the  glorious  privilege  of  superiority  to  the 
age  in  which  the  man  lived,  or  of  the  attainment  to 
a  higher  and  more  reasonable  theology. 

The  desire  of  producing  religious  impression  was  in  a 

great  degree  the  fertile  parent  of  all  the  wild  neHgiDUB 

inventions  which  already  began  to  be  grafted  ""p™"""'- 

.  on  the  simple  creed  of  Christianity.     That  which  mi§ 

mployed  avowedly  with  this  end  in  one  generation,  be- 
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came  the  popular  belief  of  the  next  The  full  growth  of 
all  this  religious  poetry  (for,  though  not  in  form,  it  was 
poetical  in  its  essence)  belongs  to,  and  must  be  reserved 
for,  a  later  period.  Christian  liistory  would  be  incom- 
plete without  that  of  Christian  popular  superstition. 

But  though  religion,  and  religion  in  this  peculiar 
form,  had  thus  swallowed  up  all  other  pursuits  and  sen- 
timents, it  cannot  indeed  be  said,  that  this  new  mythic 
or  imagiuative  period  of  the  world  suppressed  the 
developement  of  any  strong  intellectual  energy,  or 
arrested  the  progress  of  real  knowledge  and  improve- 
ment. This,  even  if  commenced,  must  have  yielded 
to  the  devastating  inroads  of  barbarism.  But  in  truth, 
however  high  in  some  respects  the  civilisation  of  the 
lioman  empire  under  the  Antonines ;  however  the  use- 
ful, more  especially  the  mechanical,  arts  must  have 
attained,  as  their  gigantic  remains  still  prove,  a  high 
perfection,  (though  degenerate  in  point  of  taste,  by 
the  colossal  solidity  of  their  structure,  the  vast  build- 
ings, the  roads,  the  aqueducts,  the  bridges,  in  every 
quarter  of  the  world,  bear  testimony  to  the  science  as 
well  as  to  the  public  spirit  of  the  age,)  still  there  is  a 
remarkable  dearth,  at  this  flourishing  period,  of  great 
names  in  science  and  philosophy,  as  well  as  in  lite- 
rature.'* 

Principles  may  have  been  admitted,  and  may  have 
Effect  m  begun  to  take  firm  root,  through  the  authori- 
pbiLiwipiir-  tative  writings  of  the  Christian  fathers,  which, 
after  a  long  period,  would  prove  adverse  to  the  free 
developement  of  natural,  moral,  and  intellectual  phi- 
losophy ;  and,  having  been  ensluined  for  centuries  as  a 
part  of  religious  doctrine,  would  not  easily  surrender 
their  claims  to  divine   authority,  or   be  deposed  from 
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their  established  supremacy.  The  church  eondeinnefi 
'.  Galileo  on  the  authority  of  the  fathers  as  much  as  of 
the  sacjed  writings,  at  least  on  their  irrefmgahle 
inteipretatioa  of  the  scriptures  ;  and  the  denial  of  the 
antipodes  by  St.  Augustine  was  alleged  against  the 
niFigiiificeut,  but  as  it  appeared  to  many  no  less  impious 
than  frantic,  theory  of  Columbus."  The  wild  cosmo- 
gonical  tlieories  of  the  Gnostiea  and  Manicheans,  with 
the  no  less  unsatisfactory  hypotheeea  of  tlie  Greeks, 
tended,  no  doubt,  to  throw  discredit  on  all  kinds  of 
physical  study,^  and  to  estabhsii  the  strictly  hteral 
exposition  of  the  JCosaic  history  of  the  creation.  1"he 
orthodox  fathers,  when  they  enlarge  on  the  works  of 
the  six  days,  though  they  allow  themselves  largely  in 
allegorical  inference,  have  in  general  in  view  these 
strange  theories,  and  refuse  to  depart  Irom  the  strict 
letter  of  the  history ; "  and  the  popular  language,  which 
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later  age<,    which    might   h^n   b«. 

nmiKWnt.     Qo&e&ceplJaDeiDterpo- 

betl«  .nibrmed. 
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was  necessarily  employed  with  regard  to  the  earth  luid 
the  movementa  of  tlie  heavenly  bodies,  became 
blished  as  literal  and  immutable  truth.  Tlie  Bible,  and 
the  Bible  interpreted  by  the  fathers,  became  the  code 
not  of  religion  only,  hut  of  every  branch  of  knowledge. 
If  religion  demanded  the  assent  to  a  heaven-revealed, 
or  heaven-sanctioned,  theory  of  the  physical  creation,, 
the  whole  history  of  man,  from  its  commencement  to  ite 
close,  seemed  to  be  estabUshed  in  still  more  distinct 
and  explicit  terms.  Nothing  was  allowed  for  figurative 
or  Oriental  phraseology,  nothing  for  that  condescension 
to  the  dominant  sentiments  and  state  of  knowledge, 
which  may  have  been  necessary  to  render  each  part 
of  the  sacred  writings  intelligible  to  that  age  in 
whicli  it  was  composed.  And  if  the  origin  of  man  was 
thus  clearly  revealed,  the  close  of  his  historj-  was  still 
supposed,  however  each  generation  passed  away  un- 
disturbed, to  be  imminent  and  immediate.  The  Day 
of  Judgement  was  before  the  eyes  of  the  Christian, 
either  instant,  or  at  a  very  brief  interval ;  it  was  not 
unusual,  on  a  general  view,  to  discern  the  signs  of  the 
old  age  and  decrepitude  of  the  world ;  and  every  great 
calamity  was  either  the  sign  or  the  commencement  of 
the  awful  consummation,  Gregory  I.  beheld  in  the 
horrors  of  the  Lombard  invasion  the  ™ible  approach  of 
the  last  day ;  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  doctrine 
of  a  purgatorial  state  was  strengthened  by  this  prevalent 
notion,  which  interposed  only  a  limited  space  betweea 
the  death  of  the  individual  and  the  final  judgement.' 

'  "  DfpopuktSE  nrbea.  BveisB  c 
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But  the  popular  belief  was  oot  merely  a  theology  in 
its  higher  sense. 

ChnBtianity  began  to  approach  to  a  polytheistic  form, 
or  at  least  to  permit,  what  it  is  difficult  to 
call  by  any  other  name  than  polytheistic,  fomot 
habits  and  feelings  of  devotion.  It  attributed, 
howeyer  vaguely,  to  subordinate  beings  some  of  the 
inalienable  powers  and  attributes  of  divinity.  Under 
the  whole  of  this  form  lay  the  sum  of  Christian  doctrine ; 
but  that  which  was  constantly  presented  to  the  minds 
of  men  was  the  host  of  subordinate,  indeed,  but  still 
active  and  influential,  mediators  between  the  Deity  and 
the  world  of  man.  Throughout  (as  has  already  been 
and  will  presently  be  indicated  again)  existed  the  vital 
and  essential  difference  between  Christianity  and 
Paganism.  It  is  possible  that  the  controversies  about 
the  Trinity  and  the  divine  nature  of  Christ,  tended 
indirectly  to  the  promotion  of  this  worship,  of  the 
Virgin,  of  angels,  of  saints  and  martyrs.  The  great 
object  of  the  victorious,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  both 
parties,  was  the  closest  approximation,  in  one  Bense,  the 
identification,  of  the  Saviour  with  the  unseen  and 
incomprehensible  Deity.  Though  the  human  nature  of 
Christ  was  as  strenuously  asserted  in  theory,  it  was  not 
dwelt  upon  with  the  same  earnestness  and  constancy  as 
his  divine.  To  magnity,  to  purify  this  from  all  earthly 
leaven  was  the  object  of  aU  eloquence :  theologic  dis- 
putes on  this  ])oint  withdrew  or  diverted  the  attention 
from  the  life  of  Christ  as  simply  related  in  the  Gospels. 
Christ  became  the  object  of  a  remoter,  a  more  awful, 
adoration.  The  mind  began  therefore  to  seek  out,  or 
eagerly  to  seize,  some  other  more  material  beings,  in 
closer  alliance  with  human  sympathies.  The  constant 
propensity  of  man  to  humanise  his  Deity,  checked,  as 
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it  were,  by  the  receding  majesty  of  the  Saviour,  readily 
cluug  with  its  devotion  to  humhler  objectB.'*  The 
wing  of  the  common  and  unenlightened  mind  coiild  not 
soar  to  the  unapproachable  light  in  which  Christ  dwelt 
with  the  Father ;  it  dropped  to  the  earth,  and  bowed 
itself  down  before  some  less  myBterioua  and  infinite 
object  of  veneration.  In  theory  it  was  always  a  diiFerent 
and  inferior  kind  of  worship;  bnt  the  feelings,  especially 
impassioned  devotion,  know  no  logic:  they  pause  not; 
it  would  chill  them  to  death  if  they  were  to  pause  for 
WDtship  of  these  fine  and  subtle  distinctions.  The  gentle 
"D|fi8.  ascent  by  which  admiration,  reverence,  grati- 
tude, and  love,  swelled  up  to  awe,  to  veneration,  to 
worship,  both  as  regards  the  feelings  of  the  individual 
and  the  general  sentiment,  was  imperceptible.  Men 
passed  from  rational  respect  for  the  remains  of  the 
dead,"  the  communion  of  holy  thought  and  emotion, 
which  might  connect  the  departed  saint  with  his 
brethren  in  the  flesh,  to  the  superstitious  veneration  of 


«  The  progress  of  the  worship  of  ' 
vninU  and  angels  has  been  fairlj  and 
itnpartialij  tnitsi  by  Shroeck,  Cbriist- 
Ikhe  Kireheageschichte,  Tiii.  161,  et 
seq.  In  the  acconnt  oftheraartfrdom 
of  Poltcai'Pi  it  is  a»id,  "  we  love  the 
martTiB  as  dinciplea  and  fbllonera  ol 
the  Lord."  The  lathcra  of  the  neit 
period  leave  the  Baints  and  mutyrs  in 
a  liiBd  of  iolerraediate  state,  the  bosom 
of  Abi-absm  or  Paradue,  as  expUined 
bj  Tertullian,  contr.  Marc  is.  34. 
Apologett.  47.  Compare  Ii-enieas  adr. 
Hier.T.e.31.  JiistiQ,Dial.oDinTr)'ph. 
Oi'igeo,  Horn,  -vii,  in  Uvit, 

'  The  growth  of  the  worship  of 
relics  Is  best  ahown  bj  the  prohlbitoty 
•mw  of  llieodHEiui  Ia.d.  386)  agaiiut 
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art  Dei  honorem  cultumqne  construc- 
tnm,  diceiB  in  precibos,  offero  llbi 
iflcrifieium,  Patre,  rel  Paula,  vel  Cy- 

oSeratur  Deo  qui  eos  et  homings  et 
martjrefi  fecit,  et  sanetie  suii  angelis 
cslesti  hoDore  «icia«it."  Da  Civ, 
Dei,  Tiii.  27.  Compare  ivii.  10, 
where  he  asserts  mhncles    to  be 
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^P    relics,  and  the  deification  of  mortal  mea,  by  bo  easy  a 
™     tranaition,  that  they  never  discovered  the  precise  point 
at  which  they  transgressed  the  unmarked  and  unwatched 
bonndary. 

This  new  polytheising  Christianity  therefore  was  still 
subordinate  and  subsidiary  in  the  theologic  creed  to  the 
true  Christian  worship,  but  it  usurped  its  place  in  the 
heart,  and  rivalled  it  in  the  daily  language  and  practices 
K  of  devotion.  The  worshipper  felt  and  acknowledged 
^B  his  dependency,  and  looked  for  protection,  or  support, 
^r  to  these  new  intermediate  beings,  the  intercessors  with 
the  great  Intercessor.  They  were  arrayed  by  the 
general  belief  in  some  of  the  attributes  of  the  Deity, — 
ubiquity'  and  tlie  perpetual  cognisance  of  the  affairs  of 
earth ;  they  could  hear  the  prayer ; "  they  could  read 
the  heart ;  they  could  control  nature ;  they  had  a 
power,  derivative  indeed  from  a  higher  source,  but  still 
exercised  according  to  their  volition,  over  all  the  events 
of  the  world.  Thus  each  city,  and  almost  each  indi- 
vidual, began  to  have  his  tutelar  saint ;  the  presence  of 
some  beatified  being  liovered  over  and  hallowed  par- 
ticular spots ;  and  thus  the  strong  influence  of  local  and 


I  UoflBuet,  in  his  preface  to  IreJtffUB, 
p.  dirri.,  has  adduced  some  teits  front 
the  others  of  tlie  fourth  sad  fifth 
oontnriea  on  Oib  uhiqoitj  of  the  snints 

*  Perhaps  the  earliHt  instances  of 
these  are  ia  the  eulogifa  of  tiie  eastern 
martyrs,  by  Basil,  Greg,  Kaz.  and 
Greg.  Njsaen.  See  eapeciallf  the 
former  on  (he  forty  Martyrs.  'O 
t\ip6ii.tvBt,   iirl  Toll  Tunm^cVTo 

airofci  i,itBrpixti-  i  pl'  t™   Xirit 


a6r^  ri  ^pr/ffTi^Te/ia'  itnavBei  ywjj 
ti/iTf&ii$  {nrip  T€Kvav  fiix^fLfrTt  n 

iirireSoy  aiToufityi),  iffiuirTavm 
T^r  aeonjpinv.  Oper.  vol.  iL  'p-  155. 
These  and  similar  pAssagea  in  Grtg. 
Naaaniea  (Orat.  in  Basil.)  and  Gregory 
of  Nysaa  {in  Theodor.  Martyr.)  may 
Ite  rhelnrical  oi' 


the 


norrnit  and  enthusiastic  hea 
not  make  much  allowani 
ferraar  of  eloquence.  Compare  Pru- 
dent, in  Hippolytum  Marty™.  Sm 
■lH}ranDale,p.230 
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particular  worsbips  combined  again  with  that  great  I 
universal  faith,  of  which  the  supreme  Father  was  the  | 
sole  object,  and  the  Universe  the  temple.'     Still,  how- 


I  An  iltaBtntion  of  tlie  new  furni 
auumed  by  ChristJNi  worship  nay  bs 
colUcted  from  the  works  or  Pauliiiui, 
»hii,  in  eighWen  poenu.  celebrates  the 
lutinty  of  St,  F«Iii  the  totelary  mint 
of  Nola,  St.  Falii  is  at  leut  invHled 
ia  tbfl  powers  ascribed  t^  Ihe  ml«r- 
medista  deities  of  noliquity.  Pilgrims 
crowded  from  the  whole  of  the  south 
of  Italy  to  ibe  toMlFal  of  SI.  Felii, 
Rome  hertelf,  though  she  posBaesed  the 
iltar>  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul, 
pDiired  forth  her  myriads;  theCapenien 
gate  via  choked,  the  Apfuan  wny  was 
covered  with  the  devout  worshippers.^ 
Sloltitudes  came  from  beyead  the  sen. 
St.  Felti  b  implored  by  hie  nrraDti 

pilgrimsgea  rrom  the  boiUlity  srmeii 
or  adrerse  weather;  to  smooth  the 
•ue,    and    send    pmpitione   winds.' 


There  is  constant  refrnnc^  indeed,  bi    I 
Qirist*  as  the  source  of  this  p 
yet  the  power  ie  fully  am)  eiplidtlf   1 
naiigned  to    Ihe    saint.      He    is  the    J 
prevailing     inlercesaor    betWsea     tbt 
worshipper  and  Christ.     But  the  vital 
pagaJaaiiig 
if  Christianity  a   "   ~ 


itaeiris 


aoifeitin 


lot  merely  ai  a  tutelary  deity  in 
this  life,  that  the  saint  if  inroked ;  the 
fiituie  stale  of  nietence  and  the  final 
jujf^menl  aie  constantly  present  to 
the  thoughts  of  the  worshipper.  St. 
Kelii  is  entreated  afl«r  death  to  bear 
the  souls  uf  his  worshippers  into  the 
bosom  of  the  E^eemsr*  aud  to  inter- 
cede for  them  at  llie  last  day.'  ! 
These  poems  furnish  altogether  i  ' 
curious  picture  of  the  times,  and  show 
how   early  Christian  Italy  begtui   U 


«al  IBV.,  M  deim  Lulium  drcumsQuat  unit 


MIlUa  prafonde 
DlmllUt  duodei 


IBB  C^psnlt  [Ibis  per  urbes. 
lk\,  pQTlffqne  ei  ore  OapeoB 


Fwt  pelagi  fluciDB,"  Ac. 

Nennou  greiDlu  [Jomiiil  ruipnUsa 


{Tbap,  V, 
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ever,  this  new  polytheiBTU  differed  iu  its  influence,  as 
well  as  in  its  nature,  from  that  of  Paganism.  It  bore 
a  constant  reference  to  anotJier  state  of  existence. 
Though  tbe  office  of  the  tutelary  being  was  to  avert 
and  mitigate  temporal  auffering,  yet  it  was  still  more  so 
to  awaken  and  keep  alive  the  sentiments  of  tlie  religious 
being.  They  were  not  merely  the  agents  of  the  divine 
providential  government  on  earth,  but  indissolubly  con- 
nected with  the  hopes  and  fears  of  the  future  state  of 
existence. 

The  most  natural,  moat  beautiful,  and  most  universal, 
though  perhaps  the  latest  developed,  of  these  wo«bip  of 
new  forms  of  Christianity,  that  which  tended  to  ""  ^'^"' 
the  poetry  of  the  religion,  and  acted  as  the  conservatot 
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b.come   what    it    is.     The    pilgrims 

biougtit   their  Totive    offeringB,   eur- 

laiiis,  and  hangings,  embroidered  wjtii 

lest  the  splendid  "palace"ofthe«iinl 

hgmvi  or  aniniBls,  silver  plstiV  wiUi 

should   be    enveloped   in    the   flames, 

insci-iptiona,  candles  of  pamlfd  nai, 

He  entered  the  rhnrch,  ainrnd  with  :i 

pendent    Umpa,    predous    ointmentji, 

piece  of  the  wood   of  the  true  eroi^. 

unJdiriiei  ofveniwn  and  other  meats 

and  advanced  towards  the  li.-e.     The 

for  the  banquet.     The  fiillovFuig  «ha- 

Haii.e>    whidi   had    resiated    nil    the 

raeteriatk  i^ircumBtuice  muat   not  bo 

water  thrown    upon   them,  retreoled 

omitted.     The    magniflcent  plans   nf 

before  the  »acred  w.^d;    and  in  th..- 

Paulmiu  foi'  building  the  chureh   of 

nioming  every  thing  was   found   mi- 

St.  Feiii  were  interfered  with  by  two 

injured     em^t     tlieie    two    devoted 

woodeo    cotUgef,    which  stood   in    a 

buildings.  The  bltbop,  without  scruple. 

Held  before  tbe  front  of  the  building. 

ascribes  the  lite  to  bU  Kelii  :— 

At  midnight  a  fire  hroke  out  in  th«e 

Elldt  icratia  nobli 

Munete  ooomilutt.  qoor 

PrmUUL"-CMm'.i. 

■D  compendia  noW. 

Th»    p.-Kit,   who    l»d    dared    lo 

God  or  ef  bis  wint,  eeeing  one  of  tht 

pnfer  hi.  hovel,  thuugh  the   beloved 

boildmga  thus  miiacutniisly  in  dunes, 

dweiling  of  bis  jooth.  to  the  houu  of 

•eU  tire  to  the  otlw. 
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■  of  Ibe  other  loiracles 


of  St.  Felix  kriier  cloK 
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of  art,  partioiilarly  of  painting,  till  at  length  it  became  the 
parent  of  that  refined  sense  of  the  beautiful,  that  which 
was  the  inspiration  of  modem  Italy,  was  the  worship  of 
ihe  Virgin.  Directly  that  Christian  devotion  expanded 
itself  beyond  its  legitimate  objects ;  as  soon  as  prayers  or 
hymns  were  addressed  to  any  of  those  beings  wlio  had  ac- 
quired sanctity  from  their  connection  or  co-operation  with 
the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  the  world ;  as  soon 
88  the  apostles  and  martyrs  had  become  haDowed  in 
the  general  sentiment,  as  more  especially  the  objects  of 
the  divine  favour  and  of  human  gratitude,  the  rirgin 
mother  of  the  Saviour  appeared  to  possess  peculiar 
claims  to  the  veneration  of  the  Christian  world.  The 
worship  of  the  Virgin,  like  most  of  the  other  tenets 
which  grew  out  of  Christianity,  originated  in  the  lively 
fancy  and  fervent  temperament  of  the  East,  but  was 
embraced  with  equal  ardour,  and  retained  with  pas- 
sionate constancy,  in  the  West." 

The  higher  importance  assigned  to  the  female  sax  by 
Christianity,  than  by  any  other  form  at  least  of  Orientid 


ftiUDd  lliB  esrlieat  of  Ihose  ardent 
EiprKsioDB  nith  t^rd  to  the  Vii^n, 
which  afterwBi-ds  kindled  into  adora- 
tion, may,  in  thia  mpect,  be  confiiJered 


illi, 


I  Marths 


10. 
The  . 


r  fathen 


expreaaioai 
wiih  rpgard  to  tho  Virgin  aJtogether 

later  agss.  Tsitullian  compares  her 
linfaYoorohlr  with  Martha  and  Mary, 
and  inalnustes  that  ^e  piHuok  of  the 
iDDredntiey  of  the  r^t  of  her  own 
family.     "  Malar  cquA    noD   demon- 


frequententur.  Hoc  deaiqae  hi  loco 
(St.  Loc.  vliL  20)  apparet  Incrednlitu 
eomm  cum  ia  doceret  viom  yiln!,"  &c. 
Do  Came  Chrirti,  c  7.  There  ia  a 
collection  of  quotatiooB  on  Ihie  subject 
Id  Field  oa  the  Church,  f,26i,etsefq. 
See  this  aubject  punned  in  Latin 
Christinnity. 

The  Collyridiaiis,  who  offered  cakes 
to  the  Virgin,  were  i-^ecled  as  heretiia. 
Epiph.  liter.  luiFiii.  liiii. 

The   perpetual   virginit)-  of  Mary 

might  be  eipectud,  it  waa  maiutaiaed 
with  cnqhaken  confidence  bj  Epiph^ 
niDs,  Ambreee,  and  Jervofl. 
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^H  religion,  powerfully  tended  to  the  general  adoption 
^^  of  tlie  worship  of  the  Virgin,  wliile  that  worship  reacted 
on  the  general  estimation  of  the  female  sex.  Women 
willingly  deified  (we  cannot  use  another  adeqnate  ex- 
pression) this  perfect  representittive  of  their  own  sex, 
wliile  the  sex  was  elevated  in  general  sentiment  by  the 
influence  ascribed  to  their  all-powerful  patroness.  The 
ideal  of  this  aacred  being  was  the  blending  of  matCTnal 
t«ndemeas  with  perfect  pnrity — the  two  attributes  of  the 
female  character  which  man,  by  his  nature,  seems  to 
hold  in  the  highest  admiration  and  love ;  and  this  image 
constantly  presented  to  the  Christian  mind,  calling 
forth  the  gentler  emotions,  appealing  to,  and  giving,  as 
it  were,  the  divine  sanction  to,  domestic  afiections, 
could  not  be  without  its  influence.  It  operated  equally 
on  the  manners,  the  feelings,  and  in  some  inspect  on 
the  inventive  powera  of  Christianity.     The  gentleness  of 

»the  Redeemer's  character,  the  impersonation  of  the 
divine  mercy  in  his  whole  beneficent  life,  had  been 
in  some  degree  darkened  by  the  fierceness  of  polemic 
animosity.  The  religion  had  assumed  a  sternness  and 
severity  arising  from  the  mutual  and  recriminatory  con- 
demnations. The  opposite  parties  denounced  eternal 
punishments  against  each  other  with  such  indiscri- 
minate energy,  that  hell  had  become  almost  the  leading 
and  predominant  image  in  the  Christian  dispensation. 
This  advancing  gloom  was  perpetually  softened;  this 
severity  allayed  by  the  impulse  of  gentleness  and 
purity,  suggested  by  this  new  form  of  worship.  It  kept 
in  motion  the  genial  under-current  of  more  humane 
feeling ;  it  diverted  and  estranged  the  thought  from  this 
harassing  strife  to  calmer  and  less  exciting  objects.  The 
dismal  and  the  terrible,  which  so  constantly  haunted  the 
I  imagination,  found  no  place  during  the  contemplation  ol 
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the  Mother  and  the  Child,  which,  when  once  it  became 
enehrined  in  the  heart,  began  to  take  a  visible  and 
external  form."  The  image  arose  out  of,  and  derived  its 
sanctity  from,  the  general  feeling,  which  in  its  turn, 
eflpecially  when,  at  a  later  period,  real  art  breathed  life 
into  it,  strengthened  the  general  feeling  to  an  incal* 


1 


The  wider  and  more  general  dissemination  of  the 
worship  of  the  Virgin  belongs  to  a  later  period  in  Chris* 
tian  liistory. 

Thus  under  her  new  form  was  Christianity  prepared 
to  enter  into  the  darkening  period  of  European  history 
— to  fulfil  her  high  office  as  the  great  conservative  prin- 
ciple of  rehgion,  knowledge,  humanity,  and  of  thef 
highest  degi'ee  of  civilisation  of  which  the  age  waa 
capable,  during  centuries  of  violence,  of  ignorance,  and 
of  barbarism. 


■^  At  *  Inlfc  i^criod,  indeed,  Area  the  Virgin  b«ame  th«  gpddcBA  of  war : — 

"Ad  yip  oTSf  tJjv  ipieir  viKir  fiiri), 

^iKlt  fi  i/mrw.  Hal  (ulxS  '"*  '•^''•(Hii'. 
Such  arv  the  ytn^  of  G^rge  of  Pisjdia,  relating  a  victory  <twi  the  Atht^ 
On  die  whole  subject  of  this  Coodusiaii,  I  wouM  rtaiati  \a  refer  to  the  Hst 
or  Lutin  Chriitiuiltj,  upeckilr  to  the  ch^ten  on  IconooUsm,  *Dil  those  ik. 
the  Survey,  relating  to  Unpopular  Woi^p,  tiie  Ijt«ntiire, mad  tha  ?ioa  ArM 
BfChriitlanily. 


(  ™  ) 


JB,  DTer-rigour  of  Conatan- 
'<  laws  ^linsl,  ii,  395,  396. 
.principle  ia Vakn tin lu's system 
.  represented  bj,  fi,  7J.   InMarcioo's 
Gcupel,  79. 
H^BOAR,  King  of  Edentn,  li,  74.    An 
»llegfd   cnrrcBpondent  wiiii  Jasus, 
",58.155- 
1^  Ablutions,  e^e  ^aptirni. 

ABBAtClU  enshrined  aa  b  Ddty  by 
Aleiander  Heveroa,  ii,  177.  I'ro- 
bable  origin  of  the  Abrahamip.  roli- 
gioD,  t;B.  Spot  where  the  angela 
appmred  to  him,  349. 
L  JIbbaxu,  legend  of,  ii.  66, 67.  Variety 
of  attempts  to  interpret  same,  66 
vote.  Engraved  on  seais,  iii,  389. 
P^Abtss,  Valentinus's  typiiicati™  of 
,11,69.  Its  place  m  the  Ophitic 
am,  Bl. 

ABTSSiNtAN    Chriatianity,    character 
of,  i,  48  note. 
I  AOADli^IltCS,  the,  1,3;. 

AOELDAHA,  or   the    Field  of  Blood, 
parchaae  of,  i,  318.     Buinocl'i  lug- 
.  gestion,  ibid  note. 
ICHAu,  runlt  of  a  trial  betwdm  the 
Jews  and  ChrlitianB  at,  i,  397. 
K^luJDLTtH,  oflice  and  duties  of  the,  iii. 
ft     IGG. 

r  A0BUFOLIS,  ConntflnUiiDple,  <i,  331. 
Aoisof  the  Apostles, why  rejected  by 
Malii,ii,  361.    Laidners  suggestion, 
Aid  note,     See  Apostles, 
tan  of  the  Martyrs,  litenuy  merit  of 
the,iii,3j6,JS7- 
LAnUI  CSDMON,  ManTs  primal  tnna, 
~    — "— BtdetlTad,  ii,  ifio.    His  office 


\a\  the  AHbloRftins  denote  the  }tgr*. 


ttribnlfs,  ]6j.     Man  fbrroi-i 
image,  1G6. 

Augustine's     natural 
His   liaptjsm    and 


Hadriimople. 
Adriatic,  ihe,  ii,  308,  313. 
Addub.  commerce  through  the  port 

ADULTEsr,  Corstantine's  law  agsust. 
ii,  396,  J97.     Kee  Dimrce, 

jEdesics,  Jolian'a  mterviaw  with,  ii, 
437.     See  Edeaiia. 

■Pin,  new  city  founded  by  Hadrian 
onthe  site  of  Jenieakm,  ' 
191, 

£lius,    result  of  commiEsion 
to,  ii,  305. 

jEons,  ii,  33.  Simon  Magus  an  £on, 
47.  The  *;on  Christ,  59.  ^ons  of 
Gnoiitjcism,  65.  Valenlinus's  £oiis, 
69-73,  jEons  of  Bardcaanes.  75, 
76.     Rejected  by  Carpocrates,  80. 

^SCnLiPnjH,  proscription  of  the  wor- 


4M; 


1,  345. 


See  iii 


AETraS,  heresy  of,  ii,  443.  His  origin 
and  proaelytiiiag  outer,  443,  444. 
His  Bttachmeat  to  the  Aristotelian 
philosophy,  443  no'e.  His  followci 
H^ndoius,  445-  His  banishment. 
446.  Ooe  of  the  heroes  of  Philo- 
itorgins,  446  note. 

ArOBAHt,  country  of  the,  ii,  1501 


AFBiCA,  Christiui  congngatiiiiii  ia,  li, 
II}.  loB.  176.  pBrsecntlDDs  under 
Sewros,  157.  PiHartlj  li»tr«il  ei- 
ciWd  by  thf  prggrcB  of  Christiuulj 
th(»,  15H,  IS9.  ChiiKtw  of  Afri- 
CMB  Chrislianitf :  trpe  of  sum 
nprcsmtcd  hj  Terlulliiui,  iCo- 
164,  Afriwn  lortyrs:  FelidiM, 
I'erpelua,  uid  otheis,  16;  - 171. 
Thu  Lipsi  toA  Libdlitid,  189. 
KebellioD  ander  Muentins,  I81. 
(M]tge  foDDdcd  hj  tbt  Africans  in 
■     1   lot  thrir  oppreaw's   head, 


(EVKBDS.  ^M 

1,  -ind  bi>  oMOtV    ^M 


Akibetos,  the  £aa,  -ind  bi>  a 

ALAltli!,>]|FgHlnpp(nnin»Df  Ujiwm 
to,  iU,  ■}»  Holi.  Bis  DBDlt  oa 
Kome  ;  impnrUnl  in  hit  fuiy,  96. 
S«3j6. 

Albihub,  Preleot  of  Judx*.  i,  199- 
406.  Op)uro£iou  of  JotHB  at^Mt 
him,  459. 

ALEWt'S  of  Bonll^  Ttngesnoe  of  Sev»- 
ma  so  the  IHeadi  ol',  ii,  ijj.  Bit 
parallel  of  CousUuitiiie  with  Stm, 
J3J,  Jjjnoie.  JI9. 


I 


Dbarches,  394, 195.  Deoi^iniii  ^ 
effects  of  persecution,  197.  E[us-  ' 
eofti  {rawer  UDong  them,  398. 
Oj^ntdTa  cosdnct  of  the  Preftot 
AiiijIiaiKf  ud  &tal  diisaiHODE  ei- 
cited  by  it,  199.  Deristktioa  aod 
dutnclioD  of  its  dtJM  by  the  Donti- 
tilts,  306-109.  Souine  of  its  enm- 
merd*l  prosperity,  307.     Conitiiii- 

Jij.    Seen,  J04.JIO.  JJ7. 
AOABUB,  limine  predictsd  hy,  i,  ^75. 

Hk  prophetic  deniuiiafttitHi  of  Idol's 

ImprisiiRtneut.  39B. 
AmeJB,  iii.  {33.     The  Agipae  of  the 

Martyrs,  JJ4.     Denounced  by  Ter- 

lullian,  31J   note.      Piintiogi  and 

remains,  ibid. 


nui  to,  ii,  70. 


H  of  Egyptjan  mytho- 
logy, ii,  81.  81  HOW. 

AciiE,  council  oC,  seeubr  miuiii  con- 
demned by  the,  iii,  )iS. 

Agenabio.  occasion  of  cku^  of  name 
by.  i.  40  Mts. 

AOERATca,  tbe  ^oa,  and  his  consort. 


,  see  UAgincwi. 
Acatpp^,  son  of  Herod  Agrippe.  s 
to  Rome,  i,  ]Bj.     Impresaioa  m. 
upon  bim  by  Pial'a  dctence,  40; , 
406.       His  edict  in  latour  of  the 
Jew«.44!-     S«i,4Ii  ii,9- 

pat  lo  death,  1, 404  n 
I,ii,6j.iSJ. 


nuple.  opposes  Utc  reception  of  1 
Arins,  ii,  3B1.  Erent  ascribed  to  J 
his  pnyen,  jSi. 

AI.EXANDEA,  Bishop  of  Rome, 
tended  diacorery  of  a  di^  ■ 
rated  lo.it,  103  wiU.  His  offwajtioa  i 
to  Aiianiim,  ;Bi.     His  corapun 
of  Arins  to  Judas,  38J. 

Alexahdeb    the     Cappormith,    i 
former  agaiost  St.  Paul,  i,  4^5. 

Aleiabder  the  Grest.  result  (tf  tin    ] 

taoiuin:li;F  established  by,  i,  t.     I 

policy  towards  the  religion  of  01 

quered   nations,  j.     Peniui  tndi- 

liuni  r^nrding  hiia,  ibid  not*. 

ALECANDllB,    the    Jew    of     EphBBDS, 
silenced  by  the  mob,  i,  450. 

AlESiaOKE,  Patiianhof  Aleiandrfa, 
ii.  360.     ConDlctB  betveea  faitnidF    , 
and  Arius.  :£[.     Kefanked  by  Con- 
Die   tecretaiy  asd     ] 


r.  j;i- 


t,  alleged  discovery 


TiikiDg  B  gr^ut  of  Jaad  to  thnm, 

i8c.     Cantraat    betnctn    him   mid 

h»   sDccesor,    i«;.      tliiatence   of 

ChriatLui  chnn^itis  id  his  reign,  iii, 

Jig  tata.     Bee  ii,  i;i. 

t'Al^XAKDIUi,,  iu  coantleEB   religious 

L  md  philoaophical   factiiHia,   ii,   cS. 

V   Centre  nf  speculative  and   iptelfeo- 

r    tusl  actiritj,  64.     Notion  in  which 

*•      tJw  God  of  the  Jewj    was    looked 

upon,    67.      Religions  tone  or  itn 

higher  classes  !□».     Chief  scene  of 

CfariitiBD  saHeriRg,    TJ7.      Soil   of 

tiili^oua  fendii,  158.     CooiequeDFea 

thereof,  159.    B.inguinary  raal  of 

lla   populace,   tB6.     Christiui   dis- 

pules  satiriied   00   its  stage,  359. 

Its  serea  hundred  Vii^'ni,  ]6]  note. 

ili,  16.  Imperial  cl^m  made  to  the 
feeunipkof  the  city's  site,  16,  17. 
Tnmulta  onder  Julias,  17-ig.  l^ 
bishops.  Sec  Aiextmd^  the  Patri- 
arch  i  AtKanasiUA,  Saini;  Georye  of 
Cappadoeia;  Gregory  of  Ctippad- 
ocia  j  Peter  ;  Thti^iiia.  See  alio  ii, 
41.  ii;  68.  3St.    361.  370.  377 

JlLBXAKDRUH  school  of  Jews,  i,  15. 

Their  notion  of  a  mediator,  71.  77. 

Comlnnition  of  their  ayslem  with 

iDdian   m^Etidiira.  ii,  41.      Conee- 

quence  of  their  presence  at  the  Ro- 

mau  theiittBs,  57.     Their  pinphetic 

books  asci'ibed  to  the  Sihfln.  I T  9-1 II. 

See  II,  ij  nolt,  68.  76.  185. 
Aliturus,  the  Jewish  actor  at  Rome, 

i,  4jS  note,    ii,  96.     His  inilaence 

with  the  Ijnperor,  97. 
ALtESORf,   religious,   tiauumutatjon 

of  poetry  into,  ii,  184. 
Alleluia,  effect  upon  the  plillosopher 

OlympiB  of  the,  iii,  7:.     Sen  also, 

lii.  3S*-40J- 
ALPe,   progress   of  Chrirtiamtjr  after 

passing  the,  li,  178.     See  3  J  I. 

1,  position  and 


i,  31  J. 


M-rrxBcaB,  the,  iii,  3;;  not, 
AuiNTiDS    the    Sonthwyer, 


letter 


!,  lOJ. 


Practical  chnmcter  0 
and  cooduct,  ijo,  iji.  Ha  pa- 
rentage: ProbuB'n  prophetic  moni- 
tion to  him,  151.  Elei'ied  Bishofi 
of  Milan,  151.  His  advocacy  of 
celibacy,  sad  its  effect  Dn  the  Komou 
mothers,  15],  IJ3,  His  eHorts 
agsbst  slavery,  153,  154.  His 
■uccen  H  a  Degoclator,  i;;.  His 
conduct  nn  the  attempted  seizure  of 
■  chui-ch  hy  JusUoBS  orders,  ij;- 
15B.  His  reply  to  a  courtier's 
threat,  15B  note.  His  further  con- 
qnests  over  Arianism  and  pBganism, 
158,    159.      Contrast  between   his 

subtle  theology,  159  note.  Popu- 
lar belief  in  his  possession  of  miia- 
lailouB  power,  J59,  160.  5tiracle 
accredited  to  him,  r6[.  Arlan  de- 
nial ef  same,  JMd  luitt.  Hit  mtg- 
nificenee  in  the  conduct  of  tlie 
Church  cereiTrinilals,  163.  I71.  Re- 
sult of  his  second  embasBy  to  Mari- 
miis,  1G2,  163.  l>istructive  acts 
of  distant  Christians  vUidicnted  by 
him:  his  reproof  of  the  Emperor 
on  the  occasion,  163-16S-  Penance 
imposed  by  him  on  the  emperor  for 
a  sangninnrj  mmsociv,  166,  167. 
His  protest  sgainBt  the  11      ' 


,    169.     His    hi 


;,  joSw 


J 15  n 


J17  natt,  jji.  J64  iwt»,  JB7-  393 

ABBROSlis  ehinl,  li«,  lii.  404^  tfii- 

AmeEKTS.  epiKle  to,  ii,  4G6  note. 

AimulCUS  UarcelliiiDs,  illiutnitiTe 
citmtJons  Trnm,  ii,  467  laU;  iii,  0 
no!*,  18  note,  33,  j6  BOi«,  J7  nots, 
4]  nols.  ;6  iw(«,  68  note,  14}  fK>r«. 

Ankon,  lii.  ti}  nott. 

AllHOiiiliB.  fall  of  Pagssind  dtplored 
bj,  iri,  7J. 

Au-HIPOLIE  Tititfd  br  Paul,  1.  4J5. 

Ampbitbeatee,  g!«iii«loiTal  shows  in 


Uw,ii 


343- 


of  Khodm,  lhe,ii,  J3;. 
t  i>r  tbc  ZeniinmtB  wd 
Jtwitit  Anitnagtli,  i,  68.  Tb«iT 
number,  ibid  nofd.  Introduced  into 
Grnstic  ij-Etcnu,  ii,  6i,  6{. 

AuuaEMcNTS.  SKSp(>ctiKU$,  public. 

lud  hit  &t«,  ii,  i;5.  ij6. 
Aiuma,  or  Arahid,  Babjloniui  Deitr, 
principle  pcraouified  by,  ii,  1(7. 

Asanas.   Rn  Annai. 

Ahahus,  the  high  [iri«t,  whv  sent 

priaoaa  lo  Rome,  i,  3B;.  401,  401. 

KeEUmn  the  pontificate,  ]8j,     Hi> 

character,  40  j. 
AMANIA8  and  Snpphiro,  death    of,  i, 

AtJABTABiA,  Kctarian  attack  on  the, 

iii,  114- 
AnaBTASIS.  dewriptioa  of  the  church 

orti»,ii,J4B.  J49- 
ANCHOBiTKi,  eatlern  locnUtieB  peopled 

b/,  iii,  100.     Tlieir  tiutnben,  log, 
Ahctra,  coimdl  of,  iii,  16B  noli,  378 


,  Stint,  a  doabtfiU  martjr, 
note. 
the  tlunuchput  to  death,  ii. 


L^DROMciTa  of  Curia,  hi*  unpanfoD 

Dbleoflence,  iii,  41. 
LMDROSiCoa.  Prefect  of  Libya,  cnid 

tence  of  (be  church  npon  miD,  197, 
398- 
LNQEL  of  the  Sjnagogue,  Ii,  IS,  tS 

kHaEL,arBithop,ii,  iG.  See BUlnf*. 

iNQELa.  original  Jewish  notiona  of,  f, 
67,  ElabnntiDD  of  the  >yit«m  hi 
Babvlonia.  68.  Archuiffdi  and 
guardian  angela,  ibid.  Angelic  image 
used  by  the  ^vloor,  69. 

ksictt  and  Annii,   embncement  of 

Chnstianity  by  the,  ilt,  91. 
AkNA  endanednithapi-ophetEcknow- 
lei^e  of  Chrirt'a  birth,  i,  104. 


I 


i 


Gnde  of  office  held  by  him, 

Annas,  or  Ananni,  son  of  the  aUi>e, 
astumes  the  high-prieftibtp,  i,  406. 
QuBtioD  aa  Lo  clasa  of  penooa  put 
lo  death  bybim,  4O)ii0<e.  Pnxif  at 
bis  nnpopularity,  408. 

Annoha,  ^.  iii,  8;  noil, 

Anoveaks,  doctrine  of  th^  ii,  444,  | 
44S.  446- 

Akthkmidb,  Sunday  wild  beast  ipec 

tadea  prohibited  by,  iii,  J4&. 
ANTUiHtie,  Bishop  of  Nicomedia,  be- 
headed, ii,  130,  ?2f. 

' OK«OEPHiB>ioftheGi«ki,i, 

17  (See  Greect).    Its  opponent 
-''-™-'"'   '"    Aleiandria,   lii 


:l 

6. 

ot 

I 


lOJ.  J II, 

lion,  ii,  70, 


as,  i,  4j8  note;  ii,  [3j,  t:4.iwf(9. 
The  name  beawved  UB  Conitantina, 

Antikoob  jellied  by  Hadrian,  ii,  loG, 


n  in  Pisidia.  eipulsion  of  Paul 
from,  i,  190,  4]i. 

1  in  Sfl^l^alInnle^cs^leDt  of  a 
i  iiredict«dfBmmem,i,;7;,PaiiUuni- 
I  monedltitlier,  JB;.  Head  qoarlere 
of  (brelmi  Chiirtian  operitiona.  j86. 
First  CtriBtian  "  church  '  forawd 
there,  ]9ipiii57.  Pei'secutioa under 
Trajan,  end  dwtructian  of  the  Pagim 
temple,  ii,  jor-ioj.  Lament  for 
Bbhop  Balijlas,  iBB.  Advancement 
and  degradiitiaa  of  Paul  of  Samo- 
aaU,  3OO-I01.  Anli-Christian  pli- 
oaitU  in  the  streets,  sji-  Bi^op 
Luciama,  JJ5.  Slartyrdom  of  ops 
at  its  presbylers,  176,  Arian 
Wniggles  for  supremacy.  J7;.  Dan- 
ger of  on  outbreak,  374.  lamngru- 
DU8  pasMoru  of  iti  populace,  iii,  13. 
Bec^ionof  Julian  bj  them,  i;,  14. 
Ke-edificatjou  and  sudden  dettruo- 
tion  of  the  Psgan  temple,  tj,  16. 
Joy  of  its  people  at  Julian's  death, 
)i.  Retort  of  a  grammarian,  ibid. 
Episcopal  election  feuds,  117.  In- 
Ennectiou  onder  Theodosius,  and 
spoliation   of  the  imperial  sljituea, 


Sam( 


lEoribed    1 


ron  of  the  inhabitants ;  result  of 
■ppeals  to  the  emperor's  clemency, 
I»4-Il8.  It*  ooimcil,  163  note, 
»67  note.  Possessions  and  l>fiie- 
tolencM  of  its  church,  375  note. 
Gymnastic  gams,  336.  Its  biahopB, 
we  EuitfdhiBS ;  Fhniania  ;  Lucia- 
«w;  Metetius;  Paul  of  Samosia  ; 
Sttphen.  See  also  ii,  17  mite, 
61.  84-it3,iro.  351,  331;  iii,  II. 
16.53.  65.  i*4.  37B. 

18  theGreot,  i,  ;8iuitB. 

PAbtiocliub  Epiphanes,  persecution  of 
the  Jew«  by,  1,4  note.  Construction 
put  by  them  upon  his  death,  i6o. 

I  ^^TiPATEB,  Herod's  eldest  son.  In- 
trigues and  death  of,  1,  {3.  8:. 

■  Abtitheses  of  Marcion,  Ii,    77,  79 

I      Dots,     'SeB  MoTiAin. 

I  .ABtonia,  the  Temple  fbrtms,  i 
toTONIHBa,  tbe,  11,  88.     PreniliDg 


lipirit  of  their  reign,  89.  Their  en- 
See  JntoninusPiio.  Mainus  Aure- 

.NTONiNua  Pins,  system  of  Hadrian 
pursued  by,  ii,  91.  109.  Rescript 
iu  fiivour  of  the  Christians  asciibed 
to  him,  no,  iii.  Sanw  sporious, 
iionois,    Hispeaceful  death,  131. 

lSTONT,  Saint,  the  repremr.tatJie  of 
iDonaatichre,  iii,  301,  His  parentage 
and  trainmg.iUtl.  Divests  himself 
of  hie  poses^ions  and  becomes  an 
anchorite,  loi,  303,     Character  of 


t  which  he  I 


Anubis,  ill 


after- 


wnivls  the  instrument  of  patroniii;e 
toChristiaa  cliurthes,  ii,  399,  Hin 
inteiference  sought  by  contfliiding 
Christians,  3D?, 

Af£  of  Christianity,  ii,  471. 

ApHRODrct,  ii,  !33.  Her  temple  de- 
stroyed by  Coiistantlue,  345.  Sa- 
cred site  of  one  of  her  temples,  346. 

Afocalvtsl,  see  ReteUiont. 

the,  i,  76  note  q.  79  (»(«  a. 

and   ApolUna- 


Imperial 


nana,  11,  13,  1 
Apollo,  votaries  of,  ii,  91, 
consultera  of  hie  oracle, 
337.  Temples  mentioned  by  Eu- 
meniuB,  178  note.  Eicpected  re- 
building of  his  temple  under  Con- 
stantine,  184.  Julian's  rage  at  the 
state  of  his  temple  at  Antioch,  iii,  14, 
The  god  abashed  in  the  presence  of 
B  saint,  ij.  Re-e'lificatlnn  and  sud- 
den burning  of  his  l«mple,  15,  16. 
Deslrnction  of  his  worship  on  Monni 
Casino,  98.     Sec  il.  }}?. 

sited  by  Paul,  i,  435. 

>f  Tynna,  nntoro  of  the 
legends  of,  i,  114.  His  parallel,  ii, 
47.   RcplyofBflTdeaanestohim,  74, 


Erahmed  by  Aleinnder  Scnms  m 
■  dratj,  177.  Sjhtcnu  ideottfial 
with  him,  178.  Chancter  of  hii 
life,  184- 
AfOLLOB.  ti^usal  of  Chriatiaiiity  bj ; 
Ifuii  taken  bj  him,  i,  446. 

rtoU,  in6.  Giowinginflueucaof  Ihc 
ApolDgT.  109.  VsriouB  A|»logis 
Slid  tfa«ir  auihon,  ill,  j6[,  ]6i. 
Tii^G,  laws  a)!aiiut  and  p«nallleii 
"4  noia,  lOi.  i;j  safe, 
,  oiganitation  of  the,  i,  309. 
Thdi'  naiDiB,  origlQ,  Sk,  llo-lil. 
Fowcis  ooafciTcd  oD  and  dangers 
threaceniDg  lliem,  ill.  Jen-iah 
prejudiKM  ocoasionslly  eihibitod  bv 
them,  234.  Their  hopes  and  leflTH 
uonceming  Jesus,  1]7-140.  Cause 
of  their  iDcredulltv  on  His  nppuai- 
ance  after  Hit  IteurrBotian,  349, 
Jja  Course  taken  by  them  after 
theAvension,  ];i.  Election  of  anew 
apostle,  ];3.  Dncent  of  the  Holj 
Ghost  among  them,  jj;.  Use  made 
by  tbem  of  the  Gift  of  Tongues, 
and  immediale  fi-ults  of  their  laboiirt^ 
35S-357.  Their  aeizure  and  im- 
pruunmenC,  attitude  befora  thdr 
penecutors,  miraculous  liberation, 
ud  re -imprisonment,  3;B-)6i. 
PuDishment  ultimslely  ictiictfd  on 
thorn,    363.      ChroBolDgiral    dlffi- 

and  vritings,  361,  363,  notes.    Oc- 

office  of  deacon,  ]6j-]ri4.  Euiiil- 
ment  6(  Vaul  and  Bnmabai  among 
ihein,  381,  386.  Subsequent  career 
■nd  l^te  of  the  chosen  twelve  ai  far 
■■  knoVD,  386.  Spurious  character 
of  biter  writioga  concerning  them, 
JS;.  Last  Jewish  iilusion  from 
which  lieiv  minds  were  disen- 
chanted. 418.  Introduction  of  le- 
gendary nccounta  of  their  misstoDs, 
li,  13.  How  regardeil  by  Simon 
Magus  and  his  Guccesaors,  45,  47. 
Church  dedicated  to  them,  mitott. 


See  also  th 

.^xiatla. 
Apostles   and    their  snbstltutea,  ■ 

rulers  of  theChiirch,ii,  ij,  16  noU,    , 

18.  10-=,. 
AroSTOLic  Conalitutions,  iii,  1;  8  no 

j6i  note,  175  note,  333  note,  367    I 

note,  378  note,  403  nots, 
APOnOLiC  Crwd,  iii,  176. 
ApoaTOLio  succenion  and  authority, 

clwms  of,  li,  30},  iii,  i;6, 157  u  ' 


L  self-atyled  god,  wad  bk  ■ 
parrots,  legend  of,  II,  50.  r 

AqoiLA     ASD    PSIBQILLA,    St.    hnl'l  I 

hcols  ajid  friends,  i,  397.  416,  417  I 

noie,  446, 
Arabian    tribes,   fame  of   Abn 

preserved  by,  ii,  349. 
ArabiOn,  castle  of,  bestowed  on  Mani,  J 

ii.  J71.  I 

Abamaic  dialed,  i,  iB},     Spokoainfl 

Galilee,  110  nob.     Th<  Tenuoulaif 

of  I'alesUoe,  3J4. 
Arahazd  (Ormuid),  chief  deity  of  the  | 

ArmenianSi  ii,  3J7.     See  Oromaid,  1 
AbbogasTeS   ranfeis  the  eni{dic  ea  I 

Eugenins,  Ui,  89.   Hia  Influence  o»er  ^ 


lan  emperor,  ii(,  133. 
Splendour  of  his  public  appeannoei, 
14],  344.  His  law< :  agahut  mai^ 
tiage    of  Jew   and  Chrutian,  189 


:    cledcal 


interfere 


;   witli 


cirfl  laws,  30:  note;  the  theatra 

duriogbiasway,  337. 
Abceunqbls,  see  Angelg. 
ABOtTBiaBOPB,  rank  and  anlhority  a)< 

-■—-'   •-    -'■'    164.    See  Biskqpi, 


RCHKLAOe  (Herod),  state  of  JndtM 
at  the  accession  of,  i,  83.108.    Oi.      ' 
lacter  of  his  reign ;  his  I     ' ' 


AncuELAUe,  bisbD|>  of  CiKst,  al. 
tonfeii^ce  of  Uani  with,  ii^ 
Quotion  u  to  place  and  probability, 

Archhuqe,  the,  ii,  55  i. 


«mceofairisliamtJ,.ii.JJJ. 

CAurci, 
Archon  of  the  Jam,  ii,  17  note. 
AaDESCHiB  Babh^an  'Artaien 


lj3.     loBligntor  of  the  mi 
KhoaroT,  255,  156. 
Arbopaoub,  Panl'a  ipeech  a 


OBiiioDa,  ];i.  Prindple  of  anion 
among  hi«  oppoueots,  {jf.  Hii 
peiwnal  apreanmcr.  oharaulei-,  anJ 
masneii,  j6o.  Hii  conflict  with 
the  Patriarch  Aleinuiler  Bud  expul- 
don  from  Aleinndria,  3G1,  Coni- 
pcHltion  and  itj\e  of  hU  TAalia, 
jSt  'Kite  a.  CiiamcEer  and  abject 
of  his  p.->pular  h^ni,  36111011,-  iii, 

two  EuselHi,  363.  Tnne  uf  L'onilan- 
tine'sreprooftnhim.ii.  363.  Him»ll 
anJadherenUbiniih«l,  370.  Tsnas 


I 
I 


AbianB  and  Arianiam.     See  Ariva. 
4b]a»2A  and  Gregai7  of  NaxinnzuDi 

.AKIBTIDES  the  Chrlatian  apologist,  il 


AliiSTonuLns.  object  contemplated  by, 
i,  3;  TiBte. 

AaiMTOana-lol  Rome,  ill,  344.  Their 
muuuftii.  14G.     See  Home. 

AaUTOHtsrs,  Julian's  challenge  to, 
ii,  473  note. 

AaiaTOE'KANEa,  times  unprodncCiTe  of 
an,  ii.  359- 

AribTOTlB,  Simon  Magus  well  read 
In,  ii,  50  »ol8.  Oeiaed  bytbeCar- 
pocratiflna,  8d.  His  "hword,"  3!3 
Molf.  Commencement  of  Ibe  strife 
bttween  AriatoteliMiiem  zmd  Fla- 
tonism,  44}  i>ott. 

AEIDSand  Arimiam,  ii,  161.  Conae- 
quHica  of  dirisloni  mrith  tbe  Atha- 
TOL.  lU. 


■■  y?; 


lVi>m  banishment,  Hid.  As«Ddimi;y 
of  his  Bupportera  over  the  emperor, 
373.  Their  unjustifiable  conduct  in 
"    '    '1,  374.    Uetirmined  refuaal 


orbii 


".J  75. 


376,381.  His  sudden  death  paral- 
leled with  that  of  J«Jns,  383.  Vio- 
lence of  his  followers  in  tlveir  at- 
tempts to  refain  nulliority,  4t4. 
Their  quarrels  with  the  Allumaeians 
in  Constantinople,  415,  Their  tem- 
porary predominance  Id  Italy,  416. 
Their  imperial  champion,  41;.  An 
increase  to  their  triumph,  4:6. 
Vengeance  wrenltevi  by  Ihem  on  the 
Athanasians,  419, 430.  Superiority 
□bfaintd  by  them.  441.  Sources 
of  disrepnle  bronght  upon  their 
tenets,  444-  Repudiation  and  subie- 
quent  adiipljon  of  their  doctrines. 
44;,  446.  FstafiCy  of  the  triamph. 
44G.  Constontius'serrorinenforcitig 


f  their 


H- Jnlian'a  high-handed 
way  of  dealing  with  them,  ill,  4,  5. 
Their  reunion  wiUi  the  Chundi,  19. 
Ascendancy  of  Arianiim  under  the 
influence  of  Valens,  44-  Hefuul  of 
St  Basil  to  admit  Ai'ians  to  com- 
munion, 4.5-47,  Prevnlenee  of 
Arianism  among  the  Goths.  ;6-;a. 
^9.  Arian  churches  prohlbifal  by 
TheodofliuB,  101.  Arianism  ex- 
hnualed,  103.  Suppieicud  by  The"- 
phiius,  103.  Period  of  ita  domi 
lumce  at  Coutaathioplc,  114.    Em 

2  r 


pnH  Jiwtina'i  ftitile  •fforta  in  iu 
Iwhnlf,  IJB,  IS9-  Ariwi  Council uf 
Aotioch.JftBBuW.  Beeii,4o6-4-'J- 
419  Mtt,  410.  4H-41J- 4J5- 456 
mrfn,  4j8.  441-  44^  "o"-  44J. 
Arles,  bishop  of,  ii,  301.  304.  Its 
Council,  433  i  ill.  368  «att.  Its 
ordinance  wliitiie  to  priBsto'  mar* 


Abcgkuos,  the, 
AeOETlClBM,    so 

Chrlatikaitf   outbidden  b; 


If,  ii.  «>  J*.  ^ 


380. 

,  number  of  J^nr»(A.l>.  367) 
iu,  i,  (9  natt.  ICdicU  reaiited  and 
wonhip  rtjectai  by  its  church,  ii,  3 1  ■ 
War  nwde  upon  it  by  llaiimin,  i  Jj . 
Magiuiiini  foriwd  upon  it,  1}  3. 3i4- 
The  first  Christian  tingdom,  iS4. 
Persecution  euflered  by  it,  1(4,  ^SS- 
AulhonofiUhiBtoriea,lss.  Mur- 
der of  its  iing,  )55,  ij''  '**  »"''■ 
jngation  nod  establidimenl  m  a  king- 
dom, 156,  OcCMion  of  its  erection 
luto  a  Christian  kii^oiii,  i;  7, 158. 
Uoflumental  iDscriptJon  cammeuK^ 
laUve  of  its  ttrugglea,  158  nott. 
lis  spastic,  s»  Giigonj  tlu  Tllvmi- 
nalor.     S»  slsoij.  111.  135-   »JS 

ABSOBina,  iii,  Jji 
A  [tSDPHTS,   elenentAl   manifeat/xtiou 
superstitiotmly    attributed    to,    ir 
'43. 
AbsaCGH,  Testiges  of  tlw  deitication  c 

king!  of  the  llue  of,  ii,  14B. 
AMENltFB, mnchinations  of  the accuHt 
of  Athanuius  defeated  by,  ii,  ni 
379.    Uodtt  of  self-torture  adopted 
by  him,  ili,  105, 106. 
AliT,eff«t  of  ChristUnityon.iii,  1' 
Portraite  of  tha   Father,   t^aTioi 
Vii^,  Apottlea,  fco,  38i)-)q6. 
ABTiGEB.self-immolationaatthe  fuuo- 

raloT,  ii,  157- 
ARfiiERXES.     See  Arieaohir. 
A  BTKU1U3,  Duke  <A  Kgypti  toademun- 

tioa  and  dMth  of;  iil,  17. 
Articles  of  Belief;  perioil  of  the  intro- 

du.iboo  of,  ii 
MCBKBIO  Isaiit,  an  apocryphal  book, 

porUona  of  the   Bospel    r 

ootiBrmoil  fay  the,  i,  91  >we 


13  r. 

AaiA,  cauu  of  the  rapid  rise  find  bll 
of  the  empires  in,  i,  1.  IJirthquaku 
tsmp.  Antoninus,  ii.  IJI.  Last  of 
the  Aiiatic  martm,  140.  Haiitai 
jea]ouayofitstriW,396-  RaUgli^ 
of  Alia,  see  Orimti^am. 

Asiatic  bouts  of  the  day,  Dr.  Towd- 
fion's  suggestion  relativo  to  the,  i, 
169  wt«. 

Asia  Minor,  rescript  of  Aatoninni  to 
the  cities  of,  ii,  i  lo.  Its  dties  the 
euurca  of  poetico-prophetic  forgerln, 
iiD,  III,  Violence  of  the  perse- 
cutiooa  Uiere,  135.  See  ii.  Ji.  91. 
loj.  144.  Pr^rcaa  of  HwdmnB 
through  )U  cities,  ili,  1.  Resuttaof 
ChryM»toin'i™lt,i37.  Seei,444, 
444.  4*8.  460.   ii.  Ji.    ^     '-' 


\ 


i.  77.  ' 


AsiABCHB,  functions  of  tha,  1,    

4;q,  nola.  Attempt  lA  one  to 
avert  the  niartyrdom  of  Polycarp, 
Ii.    Ij8.      Law    from   nhich   they 


BTERtna  Amasenui,  iUuitntiTfl 
tion  fioni,  iii,  190  mti  c. 

lln'  Romans,  i,  41,  43. 
BTLUM,  right  of,  rettricted  by  Buh**! 

plus,  iii,  133.     Its  original  r" '    '" 

and  pudual  abnse,  i;3-135- 
.TKANASiDB,  St,  controivjniil 

admitted  'bj,  11,   36B  witt. 


I 


leation      Kffavs 


Hi*  a 


-Ariiuis,   370  mte. 
teoedents,    375.      Elcmted  t 
I'atri^hate    of    Aleootlria,  OM.    | 
ItraccK  sil  dangei-s  to  eslat' 


I 
I 


mpremacy  of  his  own  opiniciu,  3  76, 
Ruse  by  which  a  charge  ^alost 
him  wu  disprored,  ibid  nett  q. 
Multiplidtj  of  chai^  againEt  him, 
377.  HIa  refutation  of  a  •' dead 
htuid"Ba;usatioD,379,}8o.  Charge 
00  whidi  he  was  deposed  from  his 
aee,  379.  Contronu  and  demnndi 
justjoe  of  ConsUatina,  S)id.  Sen 
durge  iigaiDst  hion  and  sentence 
■hereon,  379-381.  Uia  argument 
fmm  the  death  of  Arias,  381  note, 
Oppoaitioa  and  ultimata  cooseut  of 
the  Emperor  tn  hii  recall  Irom 
'baDlihment,]Bi,3a].  Hi^lmperial 
and  local  portiama  and  opponents, 
406,  410.  His  infleiible  pursuit  of 
his  object  and  triumphiuit  cntj'y 
into  Alexandria,  4ia-4i].  Result 
of  the  connciia  held  nt  T)Te  and 
Antioch,  411,  413,  Again  an  eiile 
and  in  Kome:  hia  inSueuce  theif, 
413,  414,  ESect  ol'  the  contro- 
Teray  initialed  liy  him,  416.  His 
Kccnsera  aummoned  to  Kome,  416, 
417  Hii><a»iaiibnii!,t«l  to  a  coun- 
"    tSardica:  result  of  same,  417- 


419.     Hia 
Aleiaadrin  ii 


company  v 


h  Con- 


attempted  arrest:  his  escupe,  41)), 
439.  TreatnuDtofhiafollowenby 
the  Aiiaas,  430,  431.  His  asceti- 
cism  Id  hia  Ibrced  solitude,  431. 
His  admlrstioQ  for  Lucifei- ofOig- 
liarl,  434.  Contempt  for  the  em- 
peror abown  in  his  Epistle  to  the 
Solitaries,  434,  435.  His  inflesible 
orthodoxy,  436.  Style  and  character 
of  his  writings,  438,  439.    His  le- 


y  Jniia« 


I,  19- 


with  fevour  by  Jov 

liiUi    eille    and    death,  44, 

Mtue  in  polemic  warfare,  301  r 

Sot  an  adrocals  for  church  m 

40],    See  il,  3;i.  436.  440.  44 

111,1,150.197.181.367, 


'BBisu,  Christiana  chai^  with,  ii, 
13.  145-  180. 

'nEttiGORia.     prioijple    regarding 
i^leHcal  marriages  bid  dotrn  by,  iii. 


Paganism,  4i(.  Paul't  harangiio 
lo  ite  oiaMas,  436-441.  Impulse 
giTen  ta  its  Paganism  by  Jnliaa,  iii, 
i(.  Preserved  fiom  Alaiic  by  Mi- 
nerrfl,  78  tioto.  See  if,  io6.  tio. 
185.351.  iii.  78. 

Atlab  [if  the  Greeks,  the  Bomophorvs 
of  Maui,  ii,  160.  1G7,  168  note. 

Attalus,  a  Phrygian  conyert,  mar- 
tyred, ii,  146.  148.     His  vision  in 


Hi- 


',  ConsiaDtiot^e, 


AuQDSTi,  the,  thareis  of  Ronuui 
power,  ii,  307.  113.  179.  Impohty 
of  the  system,  341. 

i,  iB.     Uain  ar- 
De    dcitaii   Dei, 


ibid  n 


-187-     lufere 


^30  note.  On  Mero's  eipecfed  ]«.. 
ippearance  aa  Antichrist,  ii,  ii; 
\ote.  influence  of  African  Christ- 
anilyupon  him,  ii,  161  i  iii,  103, 
lis  escape  Irom  ManicheBniEni,  ii, 
,  jBo,  181.     Hiijown 


Hia 


Donalista.   91  t 


'.  Against  the 
of  heathen  tem- 
ples, 94  note.  At  issue  with  him- 
self oa  the  subjeit  of  miracles,  160 
note.  Most  influential  of  all  Chriht- 
ian  wnlers  since  Uie  opostles,  J70, 
177,  Modem [eUgioussyatemsVated 
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■poD  his  wiitinn,  171. 

.      ■  ^,..     .c  l;.    ^hJi^j 

I.  Bis  rami 
^learning,  177, 
Hii  life  the  type  nf  hk  theology, 
i;S,  PopulBril;  of  bit  Donfenums, 
179.  His  pnreolage  aod  jouthfcl 
actmis,  179,  iSo.  Influcace  of 
St  Paul'i  writingB  niid  Ambrose's 
eloqneni*  upon  bim,  181,  Bap- 
tism a(  himidf  and  his  nutnnil  aoii. 
iBi.  Unerentfulnew  of  his  life, 
1S7,  IBS.  His  ead,  189.  His 
DotloD  of  eelitmoy,  19  7.  Sabjed  of 
his  disput*  with  Jerome,  3Ji.  His 
admiralioa  for  baptum,  ;i6,  317, 
iwfei.  His  reply  to  s  Maai^enn 
t£unt,  ]17.  UiB  yanlhfui  delight 
in  theatrical  eihibitims,  337,  3jS 
nA/.  On  the  effwt  of  gladialorial 
shijws,  J44,  On  the  pei-sonal  ap- 
pearoDcf  of  Ghrisi  and  the  Vii^u, 
387,  3BB.  }93'  His  epiaiou  on 
churdi  mnsii:,  40;.  Geograpbical 
dogma  of  his  alU^ed  against  Colum- 
bui.  417.  His  allegation  relatire 
to  aaint-wonhip,  410  note.  See  ii, 
jio.  CiUlions  from  or  tefeiwices 
to  hli  wiitings,  I,  3;  noit.  3B  noli, 
iii,  174  note.  178  note.  189  nala, 
■■;  313  w>te,  317 


iHi 


!.  334  w 


■Hi" 
B.  J67.  375  •>: 


'.  3B9  n. 


At-'GUSTDS  Ch«i'b  reign,  why  n 
markable.  i,  i.  His  deification,  j 
iio(s.    Aib'olc^n  banished  by  hin 


piDtKtion  of  the  Jews,  44;.  Hia 
attempt  to  limK  tlie  right  of 
dirorce,  iii,  190.  See  i,  4J6.  li,  6. 
117. 
AUBELiAS,  human  sncrificM  under,  i, 
i6  noti.  His  name  arooug  Ihnae  of 
the  persecuUng  emperora,  ii.  118 
nttt.  HtKbilitic apiniit  lhrChi-i<t- 
tans  under  him,  199-103.  104. 


AURELIDB,  Uarcns,  S«  Jfarcut  Am- 


...v> ^r'i  chancier  of  Julian, 

Adtophteii  the  £on  and  his  coniort, 

.\DIENT1US,  amtest  for  the  bishopric 

vacated  by  the  death  of,  iii.  l;i. 
AVABS,  Greek  Teraes  on  the  violoij 

aver  the,  iii,  416  note. 
AviDiUS  Cauini  acompetit'ir  for  th- 

empire,  ii,  133.     Period  of  hit  re- 

belllDn,  143  note. 
AlUK,   Mr.   Salfa  diBCOTer;  hi    the 

ruins  of,  ii,  400  noCt. 
Aziz,  king  of  EiDBsa,  hia  reason  tbi 
ibmiCting  to  GimmKiaiaD,  i,  391 


BlAL,  vonhip  of,  i,  61. 

Baalbeo.  style  of  the  temple  at,  li, 
341.  346, 

Baalpgob,  introduction  into  Rome  of 
the  riles  of,  ii,  I73. 

Babvlas,  Bishop  of  Antioch,  wonUp 
of  the  relics  of,  ii,  18B.  PnUblc 
period  of  his  martyrdom,  and 
triumphant  removal  of  his  remnjia, 
iii,  15.    Seeii,  189  nale. 

Basyij)!!,  efforts  to  idenUfy  Boma  I 
with,  i,  Go  nolt.    The  Babylon  of  | 
the  West,  4(6.     Apofalyptio  refer- 
ence to  iW  fall,  ii,  1 1 7. 

BABnOBIA,  i,  57.     Hiitory  a  blank 
relatiie   to   the  eottlenient  of  the 
Jews  there,;8.     Influence  exercised 
by  them  en  iti  kings,  people,  and 
i-eligion,  }9,  Go.     Commimicatioin  J 
between   it   and  Judsea,   105  nott.  I 
Pestilence  nscribed  to  the  plunder  of  I 
one  nf  its  templte.  11,  13].     Earlf  ^ 
progresa  of  Christianity,  and  resi* 
dence  of  St  Peter  there,  14B,  349- 
Zoroaatrian  peisecutious,  I53.  Mar- 
tyrdom of  its  Christiaa  tnihops,  IJ4 
See    !,    63  mte.    ii,  gi.  99.  iGj 
171. 

Bacciidb,  ii,  9b. 


I 
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Bacchds  OmnWs,   huoun  sacriRcu 

I  fiAOTBlA,  i,  6].  ii,  Ijl. 

I   Bagnu,  batUtof,  ii,  jio. 
I  Baooas,    the   eunuch,  why  put  to 
'       death,  iq6,  107, 
I  Baha&AM,  Mani  sbun  bj,  it,  171. 
I  £ai£,  But  t>(,  a  plaoe  uf  letirement 
IT  weolthj  Romana,  ii,  108. 
Bale,  coudUj  uf  the  muileni  Aighatm, 

ii,  150. 
Baupton  LBctnres,     Sea  Coaybeare ; 

BAPTIBUaidsiinilarritps,!,  I]}.  An- 

liqnitj  af  it.  u«  among  tiie  Jews, 

I        >3Si  '}^-     Chai^   BgaiDat  Chrj- 

Re-b>ptiim  of  herrtica,  ii,  1S9  lole, 
Mmiieham  baptism,  170.  Caa- 
■luitjne'a  tardy  lubmisaion  to  it, 
3B;,  3B4.  Pririlegea  of  the  bap- 
Uzed,  iii,  ;i;.  'nmes  aaS  mode  ol' 
its  admin litration,  jiS,}!';.  Bap- 
tiam  afactoTE,  J4I,  }4].  Sjmbolic 
representationa  of  the  ril^  jBj  note. 

BAt^IWERV,  the,  iii,  317. 

BarabbaB,  probable  hietorj  of,  i,  315. 
His  relesse  demanded,  jjG, 

Bahbabian  captive  diieii,  eiposurc  in 
the  giadiatoriat  arena  uf,  ii,  iSg. 
m;  m,  345-     Crispus's  campaign 

Babbarianb,  t«nn  applied  by  the 
Jewa  to  Ilie  Greeks,  i,  18;. 

BaRBeyraC,  paiiEiiges  on  rj erica)  mar- 
riages collected  by,  iii,  379  note. 

BaRCrOCHaB,  Jewish  chief,  aucccesea 
of,  i,  139  tiate,     B'a  defeat,  411, 

BardebaheS,  the  poet  of  Gnoiticism, 
ii,  58,    73.     Long   popularity 


,  ona,  74.  Wen- 
titj  of  their  number  with  the  Paalms 
of  David,  74.  noI«.  Hb  ajetem  «f 
jEoni  or  Emanations,  7S,  76.  The 
dlaeachanterof  the  popular  ear  from 
hii  heretical  itmins,  iii,  105.  Hia 
OS  probably  furaiahcd  with  mu- 
•■  40J- 


Bab-Jebdb.    ^ee  Eljpnas. 

Babeapii,  propheciea  of,  ii,  64. 

BarnabaB,  cbamcter  and  influence  or; 
i,  J7J-  Ksponscs  the  cause  of  Puul, 
ibid.  ArriTal  of  himself  and  Paul 
at  Jeruaalem,  37;,  His  enrolmenl 
unoDg  the  aposlla,  3B1.  Hia  as- 
Bodalign  with  Paul  in  DiiwionBry 
lahoura  [see  Paiiil.  Sepanlea  him- 
self from  Paul,  395- 

BaRONIUS,  illustiBlJTe  citationa  from, 

Babeow,  Dt,  i,  463  ruts. 

Bartbolouew,  Saint,  the  Apostle,  1, 
r5t.111.3B7.     Sff  Sathanael. 

Basil,  Saint,  polnli  in  the  charactei- 
of,  iii,  45.  His  dignified  replies  to 
the  aaieeaij  of  Valrns,  46.  His 
reception  of  Valens  himself,  Slid. 
Kaault  attributed  to  his  prayers,  47. 
Vein  of  OiienlBlism  in  his  wdiingii, 


.  107.     Effect 


tions,  ibid.  His  parentage  and  Btu- 
deul  lift :  injurioDs  effect  uf  his 
ascetic  femiar.    loB.      Rules   and 

SictJcea  of  his  monasteries,  109. 
is  condnct  in  his  archbiEhopric, 
110.  Uia  dmlli :  style  uf  hia  eom- 
positJons,  ibid.  His  liewi  on  cleri- 
cal narriefe,  178,  17S  note. 


*■  baptisn 


On 


an  incident  connected  with  the  in 
tyrdom  of  Gordiua,  3  j;  not*.  His 
opinion  of  human  beauty,  JBB. 
Change  in  the  SbtIoui's  portraiture 
introduced  by  the  monlu  of  hia 
order,  399.  His  eulogy  on  the  forty 
martyrs,  411  note.    See  ii,  461. 

Basilicas,  or  balls  af  justice,  their 
adaptability  for  Christian  worship, 
ii.  343-J44;  "i>  J7i-  Appropriate- 
nesB  of  the  name  fur  the  purpose, 
374.    See  il,  366.  366  unit, 

BasileUS,  dispnted  question  u  to  the 
mBTtyrdom  of,  ii.  3 1 7  nuta, 

Babiudes  the  Qnostiu,  ii,  ^B.     Kit 


fit-  BiiGaljuni  M«m,iiniti\fir 
imtibaifa,  65-67.  H»  curiaiu 
theory  of  Christ  and  his  Mirificei 
tulntitute,  68.  See  64  nnte»,  (9. 
Basiuus.  deceived  into  a  luihopric, 

Basnaqe,  refbrencet  to  the  writing; 

of,  ii,  B  nolt:  iii,  178,  394  notni. 
BAsai,  embncemsit  of  Chi-lslJonily 

lij  the,  iii,  91. 
Batr-Kol,  or  voice  fiom  heaven,  i, 

1B4  «M<. 


I'iilge,  ii,iB9. 
ntia,  iii,  94. 


Battles:  Bagnia,  ii, 
ii,  its.  HndiianoplB, 
dia,ii,]IS.   MilvianJ 

Th™i.!  ii,^";.  V«, 

BeauBObrb's  estimate  uf  Simon 
M^a,  ii,  46,  48. 

BE[.Qrui(niTagedbytheCotti,  If,  131. 

BBNEDtCT,  S^t,  Apoilo-worahip  de- 
stroyed br,  iii,  98.  Founder  of 
monastic  communities  in  Italy,  109. 

Benilbt'b  rcadins  of  xoipiia,  ikw 
ID,  i,  J94  nolc. 

Beska,  lepHiBtion  of  Paul  from  Ti- 
tnothons  and  Silas  at,  i.  4j6. 

Besnice,  .^giippa'i 


BLOOD. 

Bkthsaida,  i,  178.  no. 

Ketjicmoit  of  leva  intu 

Beugnot's  work  OB  tlie  Dtitruction  | 
of  FeganiKni  in  the  Weal,  charii 
of.iii,  e7nufe.  Ulustrative  refereocel  \ 
to,  or  oitntiont  Rom,  blm,  79.  fi). 
97.  9B.  ISi.iwta. 

BiQOTHV,  cmel  instsnee  of,  ill,  no 
nolf.    Ciwses  (iirmihii^  its  sterneit    | 
eieoulloneii,  l~~ 

BlKQIiAM,  Joseph,  illustnitlTe  nrfrr-  I 
encea  lo  UiewritiDpof,  iii,  97,361.  1 
164.  577-108.317.  JI9,JJ3.J7J.  1 

401.  404,  totes. 
Bishops,  insCltution  of,  ii,  i;,  16. 
Natore  of  their  aDthority,  11.  Thdr 
ordinnCion,  17.  When  tint  called 
poDtiai,  18.  Arbiteni  of  cU^atei. 
114.  Apoitotic  [EpresentDtiua  uul 
sotnethiug  more  ctnimed  fi 


d  by  l-ole 


1,  39'  « 


entry  ivilh  her  brothei 
BertholDT,  cimructer  of  the  wi-itings 

of,  i,  55  ttolc. 
Bethaqara,  John  the  Bnptist's  sta- 

tiaii  on  the  Jordan,  1, 134. 
Betuaht  (Betl)-h;iiui),   derivalJoa  of 

Beth^da,  healing  of  tha  side  at  the 

BethLeeieii,  Bnnctity  attached  to.  I, 
99.  Desecration  of  its  gate  by  tha 
Romima,  431,  Pilgrimage  of  llie 
iMofe  aorld  Ihilher,  iii,  igi  note. 


B^TH 


etymology    of,  i,    306 


i,  16  n 


398; 


Their 


ayuodi  under  ConatHntiDe,  11,  19;. 
Ilegulai'  attendonta  upon  the  court, 
311.  Liduiui'a  couduct  tOTrardi  1 
them,  ]ifi.  Bbliops,  mttropollCan  J 
iiiiii  rural,  their  respecUve  rank  and:  I 
function!,  iii,  161-364.  See  AxArJ 
bii/iopa.    Clei-gy,    EpiKOpacg. 

loads  orChiiaUiUiity  on  Pulytheium,  1 
11.93.  Kiirlysuccessof  CTiriitianity  I 
thcie,  98.  ■ 

Ul TlH-yiAHCIES,  iii 
Bl-ASDtKA,  (OCial 

am  undei'inutyrdom,  14^  I 

Blabpiiekv  charged  on  ifsMis,  I,  J04.  I 
S49-  3"-  317.  On  Stephen,  je*  I 
Its  legal  punUhmenl.  3  74  note. 

BmcsilLa,  at  Jerome'i  beatific  promiat 


I 

I 


BoAHEBCES,   Soni  of  Thoiuler. 
disciples  aa  named,  i,  no. 
mimdatttrj  reTe 


BOLDETTl  on  Pagm  burials  nnil  UBUgra, 
JJO.  311.  21^,  notes,  pHialJng  of 
the  Saviour  discoTered  b;  him,  J91. 

Bona,    Cardinal,  on  the   progresaire 


Cn>»Bnd  the  Saviour,  iii,  39S. 
DBA,  orgiea  of  the,  i,  ]8. 

iOBIfACB  IV,  dedication  of  the  Pan- 
theon to  the  Virgin  by,  iii,  gj, 

Bosio'a  Roma  Sotltmna,  iii,  ]};.  JS4, 


[31.   Settled  hj- Sbvotu*,  154.    Its 
repmentatire  in  IhcNice 
365.     See  11,  IJ.  341.  278.281. 
BiiOGLiE,  De,  on  Origen  and  Tprtiil- 

Brobbes,  Dc,  theorj  of  the  Efiyp'i-in 
religion  bv,  i,  16  Mie. 

Bruckeb  on  the  phy^cal  knowledge 
or  the  Fatban,  iii,  41 7  notes  d,  e. 

Buddhism,  EharaMeristtcs  of,  i,  93 
note.  Trodition  of  the  btrtb  o! 
Buiidh,  94  note,  ii,  261  nott.  Glc- 
mentar;  pi'inuple  of  theBystein,  ii. 
J4  nota.  Primary  theory  of  the 
Buddhist,  35,  Female  contnot  un- 
lawful, 37  Bote.  See  ii,  148.  Ijg, 
159  note.  370. 

BaKSGN,  important  lact  eatabliehwl  by, 
Ii,  44  note.  See  alio  Jl  note.  6; 
_..    __     .     ...  ^0  noJe.  35 7 no(e. 


BOTHBHIO,    imperial    representative, 

-  insnlted,  iii,  166. 

'BimiS.t  Pittan  e  Smlture  Sacre,  iii, 

J9I   note.     Pictnre  of  the  Virgin 

^garei  by,  394  note. 
BomaER  on  representations  of  the 

deaths  of  martyrs,  iii,  32G  noie. 
BoURSOUr,  value  of  works  by,  i,  66 

BbahuA  and  Brahmmiim;  excuse  for 
teaching  idolatry  to  the  common 
people,  i,  IS  noie.  Point  of  resem- 
blance between  Flatonism  and  Bra)i- 
minism,  34,  The  |;reit  primal  spirit 
of  theiysteni,  70  noie.  Its  Divine 
word,  7t,   AoUvepowerof  Bi-ahma, 

SI  note,  ^nscnt  signification  of 
tahmin,  [61  noie.  Elementary 
piHnciple  of  higher  Brahminism,  11, 
J4.  Portion  of  the  Divinity  from 
which  the  Brahmen  spnzng,  J5  nuic. 

'   Seeli,  B;.  115.  264. 

BaiGHT'a  '  History  of  the  Church,'  ii, 
J06  BOfe. 

Britain,  oiTiliiing  influence  of  the 
Romans  in,  i,  1.  As  to  St.  Paul's 
Bllaged  vi^t,  45B  note  q,  Visited 
brtUJrian,  ii,  104.     Disturbances, 


J59  note, 

BOONAROTTI  on  vaaes  found  in  Chi  is- 
ttan  cemeteries,  iii,  38;  note. 

BnRGDSiilANa,  form  of  Christianity 
embraced  by  the,  iii,  57. 

BuniAL  GUitoms  and  symbols  anion^ 
the  ancient  henthens  and  eaily  Christ- 
ians, iii,  319-331.  331,  333  notes, 
383-385  notes. 

Burnet  and  Misson,  Protestant  ti 


vellers, 


of,  i 


tiamaritaiis,  ti,  108  note. 

BoTHtOB,  the  Valentin ian  Son,  ii,  70. 

Btthos,  a  name  of  the  Father  in  Va- 
lentjnns's  system,  il,   69,  6g  note.  * 
Pi-oduce  ofthe  Moai,  69  note. 

Byzantjuu  razed  to  the  ground  by 
Severus,  ii,  331,  331.  Oracular 
piediction,  335  not«.  See  Con- 
stantinople. 


447,  «8.  Thf  cabaliSlicSepliirolh, 
li,  };.  Gj,  Cabslism  a  modifying 
element  ia  Qaottidnni,  6l.  ]6o. 

CXOHON.    See  Maja  Cadmon. 

C-GOIWA,  St,  burial  place  of  the  i-e- 
maini  gf,  ill,  j8;  noJs. 

CdiCiUAR  msed  to  the  kc  of  Car- 
thage, ii,  joo.  Oppowd  by  the 
Doaatiati:  charges  against  him,  ]oi. 

30}.  Dediion  of  the  CouDcil,  304. 
Hit  nrJInnCloii  atill  deoinl,  310. 
Tenor  of  Cousbuitine's  lett^  to  faim, 


CAlMiGiHBlicsTiabah 
iii. 


«of.ii,7J,  I 


Calendab,  hrathfn,  feslin]  rKulv  J 
lions  of  the,  iii    --  ' 

CaliqULa,  i,  jq.  His  peitecntioa  st  I 
the  Jews,  J7},J74-4Se. 

CALLOtiCHca  the  model  of  Proper-  1 
tlUB,  i,  4J, 

Callinicdh,  baroing  of  the  Jemd)  1 

CallibtCb.  real  cGmetfrji  of,  il,  iSB  J 
note.   f.MT\y  Cbri>t)sii  eymlwls  fauui  1 
■      "   "■  18S  nott.  \ 


u  the  cataoorab  0 


314. 


176. 


Pelagiua,  ii 


city,*;,  46. 


of  the 


C«SjIH,  fal«e  prophecies  of  astrologers 
lo,  i,  42.  "Bender  unto  Cesar," 
Ik.  1B9  ttoU.     See  Cttmrs. 

CsaAitE  A.  conflict  of  Jews  and  Greeks 
at,  i,  i8j  nati.  Paul's  imprison- 
■nent,  45J,  4SJ.  ".  IJ*.  Pi^M 
cruelties,  lil,  10.     Julian's  TJiit  lo, 

Badl's . 

aichtepiscopate  coaferred 
[10.       Msrriage  ordinane 
Cooncil  of  Neo-C*8area, ; 
Its  bishop,  see  Easebiia. 
CiaAaiCB,  brother  of  Gregorj  of  Ha- 

CiEBABicB,  delegsU  of  Theodosius. 
Sia  Sellabichvi. 

C^^ABB,  the  first,  period  accu|Hed  bj 
the  line  of,  ii,  i.  Apacryphal  re- 
ference to  the  twelve  Cesars,  1I7. 
Sibjiliiie  prophecy,  ill.  A  mourn- 
ful btrChday  plrasBOtiy,  171.  Dio- 
'etian'a  two  Qraais, —   — 


the  Virgin  on  iti. 
CiLViHT,  eironeou 

Calvin's  oblignlioi: 

iii,  171. 
CAHBrsEg,  cnnducl 


walls,  J9I.  J9J, 
notion  r^arding, 
i47. 
:  Co  St  Angnstuie, 

in  Egypt  at,  i,  4 


win  the, 


349.  279. 


....  .  '43-  3I9.  17B. 

196.    See  Augvst-as.    Jviiia  Cmar. 
"  C^BAttB,"  the ;  characier  of  Julian's 

work  w  called,  iii,  1. 
CaiAfHU,  motireq  of,  for  nrging  the 

sacrifice  of  JeauB,i,  365,  577.  .'      " 


sonduct  on  the  OS 


si  betbre  liim,  joB'}: 


Campub  Uartini.sl 

Casa,  anti-Ksaenian  nature  of  them 

rade  at  the  marriage  fflaat  at,  i,  15: 

Cahaanites,    Uardon's   use  of  tht 

Candace,  queen  of  Ethiopia,  coarerr 

sion  of  the  oai<«' of,  i,  ]67. 
Ca^iDia,  or  Erictho,  prsEticei  of,  alii)' 

surviving,  in,  9B. 
CanofUs,  destruction  of  the  idolatroa' 

worship,  and  end  of  the  revels  oT. 

iii,   77.     Why  mlleti  "  conqaen 

ofthegods,"77>""«- 
CAPBtuiAUM,  site  and  recommenda- 

lions  of;  i,  IS4,  177.     See  ii,  78. 
Capitation  tai  on  the  Jewa,  altered 

circumslanoes  of  the  levy  of  the,  U, 

Capitol,  reproduction,  at  Conataali< 

Capitolise    Jupiter,    see     Japittr 

CapitoliHiai. 
Capitolihob,    strange    story   of   ■ 

impostor  told  by.  ii,  131,  133,  not*. 
CaPpadocia,  dialect  of,  1,  43], 


I 


ii,  157, 109.    Cetebrated  natim,  Ke 
Bail  i     Oeorge    of    Cappadocia  ; 
Bregory  if  jfaiimiiun  ;  Qrtgory 
of  Nyla;  VlphUat. 
(UbacAU-A,   i[,    149.    Contniat   be- 
tveea  bU  jonthful  dltpottyon  snd 
later   conduct,   i;;.     Effect  of  ex- 
tmsjon  or  dric  righL^  by  him,  307 
»(.,  141.     S«ii.  I7i. 
ClRAHALtJS  tbe  dancer,  iii,  340. 
L  Ca&DW&LI,   Dr,   on   the   risit  of  St 
I      PhdI  tABrilain,  i,  459  jiata, 
B.JSABPOaaATES,  system  and  Dhjecti  oT 
[        worship  of  the  followere  of,  !i,  Bo. 
Odiousness  of  thdr  heresy,  8t,  B6. 
Community  of  n-omen  among  them, 
81  note,   A  charitable  commentatar 
on  their  practlceB,  B6  note. 
Carbils,  reception  of  Julian  at,  iii, 

36. 

CARtirlQE,  eitiavtian  of  the  older 
,  religiou  1^,  u,  1 60.  Chaiuctfr  uf  tha 
dty  under  its  Romaa  moqueioi's, 
ibid.  TertuUian'a  prophetic  threat, 
164.  Actire  charity  of  Ihe  Chrial- 
iana  dtunng  a  plDgne,  195.  Un- 
daritable  return  of  the  heathen 
psrly,  196.  Ooauion  of  ila  deVBs- 
tatioD  by  Maientiua,  iBi.  Dispute 
for  Ita  Wshopric,  and  schiiim  Ihereby 
generated,  J97,  ]oo-jo5.  rit  Au- 
gnatine's  reveli?  in  its  pleasures,  iii, 
180.  See  il,  160  nott.  16;  note, 
175. 190.  1D7.  183.  lieferencea  to 
decisions  and  ordinanixt  of  its 
osunnls,  ii,  190. 194.  jo8  ttate.    iii, 


Cabiito,   ' 
Diartyrdon] 
Deatrnctioi 
tllere,  iii,  r 

ClBICB,  Mom 


275™ 


,   177  «. 


DoTiaius ; 


r,  iBo.  183  B£*e.  i 

.  367  nail.  Its 
Catoilian ;  C'jprian 
Hemunvt. 

,  passage  niiauiiflersl«od 
by,  ii,  loB,  note.  Other  references 
to,  iii,  315,  318,  nofej. 
kHOAB,  or  CaSIIOAB,  scene  of  an 
alleged  conference  between  Ardie- 
l  lans  and  Maui,  II,   164  ttate,  371. 


11,  105  « 


.  Julian's 


Idol-w 
Cabbian,    story   of    nnnatura!    asce- 

tioinn  told  by,  iii,  110  note.    Cita- 

tionsftombii"  Institutes,'  199,108. 

IQ9,  131,  403,  notes, 
Cassiodords,  i,  101  note.  Iii,  333, 

J47.  w(M. 
Casstus.  competitor  of  Sevenii,  ii,  :i6 

See  Atiidiaa  CoHiul. 
CAaTOit  and  Pollux,  temple  of,  and 

their  statiiea,  ii,  331. 
Catacombs,  paintings    in,  315  note. 

384,    385,   mtei.    397,    39B,    J9B 

nal8.     Alleged   residences   of  early 

Chriftians,   318,    319  noti,     Uor- 

Inary  chapels,  339  nofe,  cobana  j. 

See  B'wiata, 
Catkcsuueks  in  the  MnnicbeNn  sys- 

t*m,  ii,  173.     Thar  position  in  the 

Church.  J43,      In   Christian   Bap. 

tjsm,  iii,  317. 
Cathedral  chant  of  England,  system 

pi^eflerred  in  the,  iii,  405  not;. 
CAtHOLIC  Faith  promulgated  by  Theo- 

Catholics,  collision  of  the  Duuatidis 
with  the,  ii,  30J-J06.  308  nots. 
3 1 1  TWts.  Chargei  of  Ihe  latter 
against  them.  306  nole.  31O.  Their 
eiultation  on  the  death  of  Arius, 
381.  Alleged  murder  of  a  parly  of 
them.  iii.  45. 

CATOHisjt  more  obooiiouB  to  V^pa- 
aian  than  Christianity,  ii,  7. 

Catti,  Belginm  ravaged  by  the,  ii, 
131. 

CKLiBAcr,  element  confinnntoi^  of 
Ihe  mnetity  of,  i,  96.  Its  pnrent, 
ii,  36,  The  line  of  demarcation  be- 
tween Christian  and  Heathen,  ;;. 
Period  of  il:<  nallation  by  the 
chur;:h,  3B.  Condemned  by  Clement 
of  Aleinndria,  3Bnof«^iii,i77, 170. 


Rdantwn  of  Uws  unbtnunble  to 
it,  tl,  398.  Adrodtal  by  Ami 
iii  IJ  2,  Point  pKssHl  art!  bj 
Cnn-emBlifls,  196  note.  Haw  rr- 
gudsl  by  the  Githcn  of  the  ch 
197,  CauH  of  iti  CDOtiiiBaac 
final  recognition,   13i^     fJat 


UiFm,  378,  KeguiBtionoCtheOoun- 

cii  in  Tnillo,  li,.     Evils  gensmtel 

by  its  mforcenwat,  lii. 
CEiSCra,  hit  mixie  of  reconciling  Pa- 

gsnism  witli  Chriitiimitf,  ii,  18:, 

t8].     ^  i,  IDS  notf. 
Telts.     See  Kelti. 
CekeTGRIES  of  the  uaij  Christiitu, 

Einetitj  of  tba,  ii,  J47.    See  burials. 

Catacombs. 
Cektitrion'b  urTUt  healed  bj  Jesus, 

Cereuonim,  ntigioas,  SttC/iarcA! 

Rtligion. 
CEEE8,  fable  or,  i,  tj.    See  ii,  171, 
CEBiSTHDa,  I^nd  of  St,  Joho  iind, 


,r  the  authorship  of  the  '  Apo- 
calypse '  lo  him,  ;  7  noU,    Modily- 

CiiAi.CE  DON,  council  of,  l&wi  proraul- 
gnted  I7,  iii,  loi.  161  note.  Ita 
bishop,  lee  Maris. 

CBAi.DEti«,  doctriiio  taken  by  the 
Greek!  ftom  the,  i,  Jg.  Their  in- 
fluence as  astroloEeia,  41.  Cousulted 
by  Harcui  Aurelius.  119.  An  ad- 
mission of  his  cooceroii^  them,  141 
nOt.  Uani'i  borrowings  fi-om  then], 
160,     Seeii,  JJ.  74.  76. 

Cauc,  propbeoies  of,  ii,  64. 

CsiMPiOKX.  M.  do,  on  the  alleged 
mirespondence  beiwoen  St.  Paul 
and  Sauna,  i.  444  noU. 

CbkSTs  of  Ilw  Italian  and  Roman 
riturdwi,  iii.  40J.  Cathedral  shaot 
of  EngLind,  40$  naU. 


CBItreTIiHITT, 

Chaos  in  the  Ophitic  lystnn,  ii.  Bi. 

CuiinioT  races.  nwuMiT  nriaing  oi 
of,  iii,  166.     See  Crrous. 

Charlemaose  and  art,  iii,  37]. 

Chastel,  Etienne,  commendaloij  no-    | 
bee  of  s  work  by,  iii,  67  nott.     &n 
alio  7S,  146,  j4t,  notti. 

CHATEArBRiAMi,   theory  of    Chris- 
tianity sketched  by.  i,  48  aaU. 

CiiiFFLET,  Gnostic  imagea  in  the  col- 


^LHA,  higher  disiee  lesa  idolatrana 
than  the  commnn  people  in,  i,  i; 
noM.  Dtpna  of  the  Creation  under 
their  system,  70  noire.     Its  Chriat- 


(Sioa  visited  by  Paul,  1,  451, 
Ckorepisoopi.  or  rural  iKshops,  estate 
"     i,  !6l,  a6j.    See  ii, 

CHaisT.    See  Jems  CHrisi. 

Ckgietianitv,  epoch  of  the  appear-    I 
nnce  of,   i,   j.      Its    uniremlity:    ] 
fovorablencM  of  the  Ii 
propagation,  7.  Social  eleowat  peci)> 
liar  to  it,  S.     Kew  "     ' 

by  the  appearance  of 
thor,  ibid.  Curioua  chaije  of  the 
Chinese  Att«  against  its  Tnissioaaries, 
IS  nota.  Reroluiion  effected  by  it, 
43,  Chaiacteristtc  distinctioD  of  { 
Ibis  roTolutioa,  44.  AdmUture  of 
hiHthen  rites  nnd  iisa^,  45.  ]>•  . 
sign  of  this  work,  46,  47-  Ptw»e« 
of  Christianity  at  diflereol  epochs, 
47.  Its  Hspect  among  barbarian 
belierers,  46.  Among  the  Abyssi- 
ni.'Uts,  iiid  mte.  Not  a  Beif-dera- 
loped  system,  nor  to  be  accounted 
lor  on  any  oi-dinary  principles,  48, 
49.  Emotion  natural  to  ao  frreaC 
an  event,  49.  Life  of  Chriat  necn. 
eary  lo  its  history,  jo.  lis  pelfgion 
essentially  historic,  118  noi*.  Ele- 
ments of  early  erangelic    histar/ 


pmpagatloD     and 


I 


ing  paint  of  its  hisUny, 
Burreotkai  of  Jfsus  iu  buis,  j^. 
Effect  of  its  introduction  vpoo  all 
tlu  ijtHiigemenl^  of  human  BOciet;, 
141,  ]4.].  PrimHrf  blesning  too 
otUn  tost  Eight  of,  34}  mie.  De- 
•CBOt  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  Gill  of 
Tonpies,  J5j.  Various  eipluiatious 
of  (lie  minicle,  Had  notes.  Scene 
of  its  auulmenC,  354.  Classes  I'roni 
whom  iti  lii-nt  couvei'ta  wei-e  taken, 
j6j,  Ita  iim  martyr,  and  icQuence 
of  hia  martyrdom  on  its  progress, 
364-367  (i™  Stephen).  Eipulslon 
of  iti  fbUewera  fiom  Jeruioletn  and 
goodaeed  thereby  wiwn,  367,  Suf- 
lerings  of  Its  npostles  uiider  Herod 
■Ag"PP«.  374-376'  Its  piogress  in 
Judces  and  Syria  :  flrtt  application 
of  the  teim  O-nHviBt  to  its  fol- 
loweis,  377.  Exclusive DotioQa  yet 
wtataiEial  by  tb«m,  377,  378. 
Gradual  enlargemnit  of  ths  views 
of  its  apostles ;  ayftems  opposed  to 

,.«nd  which  ultimately  became  modi- 

.  fieri  tlipiBieiilB  of  it,  378,  379.  Its 
double  conflict  with  eit«iiud  Juda- 
ism, and  with  tue  Judaism  of  its 
own  chureb,  and  dying  slrugKles  of 

.  the  latter,  379,  )Ho.  New  phase  In 
its  derdopmeut  indicated  by  the 
BccessiaD  of  Paul  and  Barnabas, 
jSi,  414.  Its  first  "church," 
389,  Object  of  ths  compromise 
Bgiwd  to  in  the  Council  of  JeiTjsn- 
lem,  391-394,  Tiadition  of  tlie 
divine  warning  sent  to  Its  followers 
before  thi  siegs  of  Jerubulem,  409, 
Prubabla  efiect  on  it  of  the  Bill  of 
Jerusalem,  410.411.  Obstacltu  in- 
terpcsml  to  its  progress  by  ngurd 
for  the  Laa,  and  cfibrts  of  Paul  to 

.  oveRxmetheiii,4i4-4i8.  Hostility 
and  final  ipparalion  between  it  and 
Judaism,  41a,  421.  Distinguishing 
ftaturu  of  its  conflicts  ttith  Judaism 
and  with  l^iganism,  4^  4>5'  418. 
Important  element  of  their  own 
tajtn   rendering   its  adoption  more 


easy  to  tha  Jen.^,  416.  Character 
of  its  first  collision  with  l^nlam, 
430,  Favorable  action  of  Judaism 
upon  its  progress,  430,  431.  flc«ne 
of  its  tint  public  1001111.1  with  Pa- 
ganism, 436.  lis  reception  and 
establishment  at  Corinth,  441,  441. 
Penecution  and  slaughter  of  its  tol- 
lowe™  under  Nero,  454-45  7.  Proofs 
of  the  reality  of  such  perscoution, 

Ovclsion  of  the  NeraataD  peiBecution, 
ii,  4.  It]  elfect  on  Che  progress  of 
Chrisljanity,  5,  6.  Truth  illus- 
(latod  by  the  contemptuous  notice 
bestowed  on  Christiauity  during  its 


its  growth,  3,  Ho  IT  rqprded  dur- 
ing its  first  period,  and  incentives 
to  populsr  delight  in  the  anfferings 
of  ill  foltoweii,  4,  5.  Vespasian's 
probable  view  of  its  chances  of  en- 
during, 6.  Juxtspn^ltioD  of  the 
Christiana  and  the  Jews  m  relation 
to  the  Koman  govemora,  7-ir. 
Charge  of  Atheism  brought  agahist 
its  ibilonera,  u.  i4j.  iBo.  In- 
fluence of  Orientalism  on  its  om- 
gi-esa,  30,  31.  43.  Foi-m  in  which 
asceticism  became  gmfted  on  it,  3  7. 
Cunsarvative  influence  of  raonastic- 
ism  upon  it,  44.  Itscontaet  andcon- 
flins  with  Simon  Magns  and  the 
Gnostics  (see  Gnoslicimi ;  Simon 
Magusy  Its  position,  pivispeols, 
and  progress  under  Trajan,  Hadrian, 
oud  the  Antonlna,  HB-91.  loS. 
Element  in  its  tystijm  which  would 
be  last  undei-slood,  91.  Fiist  dis- 
coveiy  by  Polytheism  of  Its  aggres- 
sive power,  91.  Value  of  Trnjan 
and  Pliny's  correspondence  as  a  re- 
cord of  its  early  history,  and  iftcts 
thereby  elical*d,9i-96.  98,99.  Pro- 
bable cause  of  Uie  persecution  under 
Trajan,  99-1OI.  Occasion  of  the 
cry  "  The  Christiana  to  the  Lions," 
I03.  107.  117.     Its  I 


^^H 

C44                                       INDfiZ.                                        ^H 

CHBItTLurTTT. 

o»„u„,.                 ■ 

ouiM  theraof.  iii-ri*.  118-130. 

];□.      K«ire»lie  edicts  o£  and  re-  ^1 

TertnllmD's  dIml  tfr  tolention,  iij. 

vival  of  peisecutioa  byMaiimJti  11.  ■ 

:io-)33.  135.     Christim  requital  ■ 

gress  with  lie  fall  of  Rome,  aad  con- 

of  Pagan  crueltjr^  IjG.     Retrsda-   ■ 

fimislory  wamuit  for  such  nppre- 

tion  of  hostile  edicts,  and  ret^llatiaa    ■ 

heoi[on,ri6,ii7.  Christiflo Interpd- 

on  Pagan  peiwcutors,  137-139.  Re     ■ 

latioDi  ia  the  Sihyllino  books,  iiB. 

120.  Ii4.iii.  Mi-rtyrfomsudperM- 

church  (It  Tyre,  339,  140.    Conver- 

mtiops .mder  MBrciisAurelias,  134- 

sion   of  Conslantlne:    direidty  of 

140.  144-148  (Me  .i«a(«j.;  fitos- 

niotiTea  prompting  same,  145,  S46- 

dina ;  Jaatin ;  Maiuna ;  Polycarp ; 

State  of  Christianity  at  Hie  timO,     ^ 

PMlicus ;  Fothin-a ;  Saacti/s).   In- 

347,    J79.     Its  early  eutxesse*  In    M 

secarity  el  the  Impuisl  throne,  and 

Parttaia  and  Babyloala,  148,  34a.   ■ 

demmU  la  the  pn^reea  of  Chtibt- 

against  it  in  Penua,  3(3,  JSJ.     Its   ^ 

ianity,   150,  iji.  153.     Its  condi- 

first kingdom  and  vaiTing  results  of 

tion   under  Commodua,  154.      It* 

atru^leswith  Paganism  there,  154. 

infimt  pupil  Ciniralla,  155.  Loyally 

3!S,  356-158.     Scheme  of  Mani  for 

blending  it  wHh  the  Oriental  ars- 

itB  fbllowere  under  Sfveros,    15;, 

tjms,    359-174    (see    Ma>^l).     Its 

156.     JIb  progreea  and  martyrs  in 

trimnphsintheeast:  complaintsai    H 

Al'rica  (see  Africa).     Change  in  its 

to  (he  nuffibew  professing  it,  375,.^ 

176.     Considerations  on  this  lattw  H 

Sevens,  174.     Grantof  land  for  ila 

point,  176  Mle.     DifFeront  nrcum.  ^H 

worship  by  him,    iBo.      Its  silent 

stances  affecting  its  propagation  ia  H 

progrtsB  and  tnodiiyinz  influenues  oa 

the  east  and   west,   176-179.     !<*'■ 

state  under  MaienCine,  iBi,  iHs.  ^M 

Chancier  given  to  it  in  oonnexim  ^M 

I,  Gordian,   and    Philip,    185-187. 

with  Coimtantine's  vi^on,  385-181,  ^H 

Martyrdoina  and  pereeoulions  nnder 

Grat  dutrtor  of  its  liberties,  I90,  ^1 

Det^ioa  and  Vftleriaa,  1B7, 188. 190- 

191,     Tenor  and  spirit  of  Constan*  ^1 

198.  Miserabledealhsofitsperwcu. 

line'sHU'lierlansinilafayonr,  39i>^l 

tors,  198, 199.  380.  Itelastuollision 

193.3,3.    Proofc  of  the  posiKM  ■ 
accorded  to  It,  395.     Popular  pu-  ^H 

under  Aureliau,  199,  loo.  103.    Its 

condition  at  the  accession  of  IHoele- 

sions  oalled  into  action  by  question.    ™ 

tian,  jn4.  J05,     Relating  effcuts  of 

Moeeming  it,  and  first  dril  ware 

prosperity  upon  it,  J05,  306.      Im- 

aiifling  thereout,  J96,  197.  Growth 

ol  the  sacerdotal  power  a  necessary 

cletion's  neglect  of  Rome,  loB-iio. 

ige.    Donatists  and  trnditois :  rival   H 

soidjeis  in  the  Romsn  army,  114, 

bishops;    reeult  of  appeals   t/>  the  H 

civil   power,   399-}ol,     Actiaa   of^B 

course  to  be  taken  with  the  Christ- 

the coundi  thei-oon  and  pereecutjoa  ^1 

ians   and    iseoc  thereof,  315-217- 

oftheDonatisti,  301-306,    TheCir-    ■ 

Whtdesole  peraecotions  infliewd  by 

Diocletian  and  his  co-ordinatf  soie- 

jugaiion,  306-3  ro.  Lieiniua's  active 

lagns,  317-314.    Vitality  of  Christ- 

enmity  toward  Chri.tianity  «id   Ha 

iauitv  miller  the  same.  33;,  337. 

worshippers,  and  repeal  of  his  edieta 

Jtfi  tiiuraph  over  GaleiHue  :  his  re- 

hj Constantino,  J. 6-3t9.     Effect  ol    _ 

pentant  aliut,  J17,  338.     Evidences 

of  the  eitent  of  the  pereecntion,  319, 

upon  its  progress,  331.  338.  Fagaa  M 

I 
I 


iuitable  for  its  wor- 
tiiip,  )40.  Adaptiibilitj  of  the  ba- 
Blicn  tlwreto,  t4i-]44<  KeiRslatrd 
in  the  plHCBof  its  birth,  snd  ertctina 
of  monarUl  charchen  on  tlie  bolj 
•itfa  There,  346-149.  Tha  Trinita- 
rian contrDV0ny,}jo-}8]  (gee  AUo- 
nasiO!  ;  Arias  ;  Siccsa  ;  Sieene 
Cretd;  SobeUiamam;  Trimtariaa- 
ism).  Its  leffal  eetabllthincnt  and 
eSeeU  thercot  on  itwir,  aa  the  civil 
powoT,   »ad   on   society,    jSg-jgi. 

Ution,  39J-397.  11a  eucoeu  in 
^thtopia  and  Iberin,  400-404.  Us 
posltlun  and  ditwnsiDiu  under  the 
son)  of  ConstfiQtine,  40;,  406.  The 
moral  revolufen  worked  by  it  lew 
rapid  than  the  theoli^'cul.  407-409, 
The  Athanasian  coalrovers;  aod  its 
oflahmta,  410-448.  Charai^lcc  of 
the  ChristJiuidiemuDalogy,  4;;.  Its 
mtamal  auimoeities  and  their  oNuie- 
quencea,  4^4 


of  the 


ihippeis,  iii.  4,  5. 
7-9.  i,rQeiiie«  perpettatH  upon 
them,  II.  ChiuW«r  of  Julian's 
wiitiags  t^alnst,  and  condicts  with 
it,  14,  2;.  It),  39-  "a  position 
under  Valentioian  and  Valeua,  and 
Iheologioal  diaputca  under  the  latt«r, 
JJ.  a.  36.  38.  44.  TaleoB  and 
Batdl,  4j,  46.  Its  effects  in  miti- 
gating the  eviU  of  barbaric  invasion, 
and  bleoding  rival  races,  47-49. 
Its  intineace  at  distinct  p^rioda  on 
literatuiB,  langange,  munidpal  in- 
■titntions.  and  general  habits,  ;r- 
54.  340-J41-  S4i-  14;.  148.  349- 
Its  receptioa  and  inllusnce  among 
the  Goths,  S4-;8.  Ita  advance 
under  Theodosius,  59-61.  Belief 
of  Christians  in  the  eiistence  of  the 
heathen  deities,  61.  (•}.  Effect 
Upon  lla  peaailit  conTerti  of  their 
Pagan  jranembiancea,  64,  65.  Its 
war  BgaiOit  tha  P^ian  (emplfs,  66- 
71.  74-78.  Reacripls  and  edicts  of 
Thorfmins  in  its  6»onr,  ■}%,  73.  90, 
91. 100.   A  ci-isis  testuiE  ita  power, 


11;.  Labour  of  Chr^soalom  in  its 
cause  (see  Chrysaitmn).  Its  posi- 
tion at  the  period  of  his  &11,  149. 
Tone  assumed  by  it  under  Ambnue's 
teachings,  ijj.  How  champloDed 
by  him,  164-167.     Point  in  which 

171.  Nature  of  Jerome's  influence 
over  it,  190.  ICffect  of  monnchism 
upon  it  and  upon  its  preachers, 
314.  aiB-ijo,  321.314.  Domi. 
Dance  oblnioed  by  it  in  the  Roman 
world,  33B.  Growth  of  its  hier- 
archy and  priesthooil,  and  arrange- 


373,  37J.  Its  inflnenoe  upon  mar- 
rii^e,  391,  Its  penitential  disci- 
pline. 391.  Public  spectacles  cut 
off  by  it,  307.  Seclu^on  and  ob. 
scurit^  of  its  early  wonhipping 
pUces,  ibid,  Pnblio  amazements 
condemned  by  It,  J4I.  Ita  way  of 
dealing  with  actors  and  actresses, 
and  with  the  drama,  341,  341. 
Sanguinary  exhibitions  suppressed 
by  its  infloeuM :  its  martyr  in  the 
good  work,  343-146.  Cbmacter 
of  its  h'terature,  sacred  and  secular, 
349.  565  (see  LttenOurt).  Its 
oratory,  365-370.  Its  connection 
with  and  iaflnenre  on  the  Sae  arts, 
371-40;  (see  Architectart ;  Mvsic  , 
Paintings ;  Bculpture  ;  Si/mbolism). 
Form  assumed  by  it  as  the  religion 
of  the  Roman  world,  406,  407. 
Ita  fiiith  and  monds  never  tho- 
roughly separated,  408,  409.  Its 
military  phase,  409,  410.  Its 
myatiu  age :    faith :    religions    im- 

niiCtiral   philosophy,  416-417.     Its 

polytbeiatiEronns:  worship  of  sain  Is, 

angels,  and  the  Virgin,  419-416. 

Chbisthas    carols,    early    tiaditioni 


ChhistOdOkUS    I 


r 
I 


366 


I 


ChbisTM,  confusion  of  ChresWe  with, 
i,  }96  nots.  la  CfaeGnostic  sfstsu!, 
11,57.61.71. 

CHErSANTBiOS  the  eophist,  nwom- 
mended  to  Juliuo  ss  a  teacher,  ii, 
4J7,  4(8.  Doahlful  honour  de- 
clined by  him,  jii,  j. 

fHRYSOSTOK,  Dio,   MB  Dio    Chryso- 

CHavsosTOa,  Saint,  act  of  Comtantius 
opproied  by,  ii.  400.  Sarcasmn  of 
JuiiancoiiBTmedbyhiiii,ui,13.  ChA- 
rncter  and  influence  of  his  writings 
and  preachings,  loj.  118. 111.  HJ- 
J51.  J64  note.  Meaning  of  his 
name,  1(9-  Hia  pareatage,  tmla- 
lug,  and  adoptiui     "        ''  '' 


iiuf.  HIa  mothei 
aBeclioo,  no.  His  pioua  fraud 
hill  fl'ieud.ani  monaiCic  cweer,  ill. 
His  notion  of  the  sacsrdotfll  cha- 
racter, 111.  137-  Hi'  description 
of  the  ^nies  of  an  Antlochian  per- 

tioQs  to  Iho  sufieren,  131-117. 
Made  Biiliop  of  Constantinople, 
119.  HisaaoeticianiinhisepiMopatt, 

130.  ijt.    His  political  difficulties, 

131.  Sncconis  mid  pkads  for  Eu- 
tropins,  IJJ.  1J5,  Weak  jMuila  in 
his  ohai-acler :  gorenied  by  his 
deacon,  [}6.  Occasion  of  clerical 
hutiUbes  again! 


His  CO 


isbycc 


"J  9. 


.-^.  .  ,-,-     Causes  of 
doiia's  ennuties  towards  him. 
141,  144.  ni-     Catastrophe 
lowing  eaeh    of   his    banishments, 

his  deal 

hia  remaina,  14-7, 14B.  Causes  ai 
ol^ect  of  the  persecutions  inSicti 
en  him,  [48.  An  obstinate  ennny 
of  his,  14B.  His  view  of  the  coi 
duct  of  a  prelate,  370.  His  profe 
sion  of  fiiilh,  517  soJ«.  On  U 
pteaenc*  and  participation  of  wonii 


dAMFItll. 

in  pnhlic  spectacles,  3J5.  U9  « 
340  noff.  Character  ot  hia  epistles, 
364  no(«.  Hia  eolt^um  on  the 
sanctity  of  the  Cross,  jSi.  On  tl)e 
Saviour's  pwsonal  appearance,  387. 
Hia  band  of  choriatere,  V>A-  !*• 
15  nott,  104. 


143  «t 


146.  164  nait. 


375  note,  JB3.  31J.  316  note,  316. 


of  the  form 

Origin  oi 

originally    : 

jnoe  between 

19. 


II.     Its  elders, 
officoia,  31-39. 


lu  c 


,   10, 


ihcpM,  and 
rounder  of  chardwi 
_,..     Chnrches  in  Con- 
stantinople, 333no(«.  59t.  Adapta- 
tion of  Basilioe,  341-344,  366  TMtv. 
Memorial    churches    in     Palestdna, 
348,    349.     Relations    of    Church 
and     Stale,    371  ;     iii,    1B4-1B7. 
Efi^  of  ilB  power  to  receive  be- 
quest8,ii,3'Si  "i.=7!.'74-     P*"^- 
mitted  to  accept  gifia  of  land,  ii, 
319.  Church  unity,  iii,  367.  Appll- 
(alion  of  its  wealth,  275.     Its  mg- 
niiance    of   marriages    and    wilb, 
391,   193.      Its  alhaDi:«  with   the 
cdiil  power  for  punL-biug  herstia, 
199.     Arrangementa  for  separation 
of  ili  varioos  oitierB  ofwoiduppei^ 
3113-313  ;  and  for  admiDiatration  ot   I 
ill    aaeroments,    3i4-}'8.      FeoifJ 
liaritles  of   its   arohitectnte,   J7J-9 
376.     Music  in    Its   serTicee,  40I'>^ 
40s.       See     BapUm;     B^K^  t  ' 
Ckrgy;  JiMiioais. 
Chubch  disputes,  see  Alius;  Mha- 
mains;  Doaatista;  Trinitarim(km- 
iroceny. 
CuuaOH  of  England,  on  abandoned  Ar- 
ticle of  the,  i,  76  noie. 
Ckuza,  Herod's  steward,  see/oonna. 
CiiMPiBi  on  church  architecture,  iii. 
3  74  note.     On  ancient  chunh  ar^    | 
396. 


I 


^pOmu 


I 


01911.x,  tattle  of,  ii,  ;i;. 
CiBORnm,  thtt,   or  altar  canopy,   iii, 

CiOEBO  on  the  ral^oua  policy  of  ttia 

Koinaiis,  I,  6.    His  theory  of  ths  tf- 

ligion  of  Egypt,  i6  »!a.  On  human 

l^ucriliccs,  1^  aoti.     Why  he  lock 

^p  Tefi^  ia  philosophy,  ;o  nott.    Od 

^m  tbs  hypocrisy  of  the  taflthsjiyeis, 

^T  )6.      A   qootioa   praponnded    hj 

him,  }B.     See  35  lioie  e.  4^7. 

ClODOHABA,  Count,  on  clerical  dress, 

CiuciA  Tisited  by  Paul  eoi  Silu,  i, 

ClKCDMCELLtONS,  constquences  of  the 
h»rharou«  fanaticiam  of  the,  ii,  jo6. 
Thai-  inaorrectioD  and  dei;»t  of  the 
imperial  trmpa,  3dS.  Their  equality 
prDclfBnatiana,BtradtieH,  and  poiaion 
for  luartyrdDm,  jo8,  jog.  Their 
daTcat,  Jio. 

ClBCDilCisiON  peifaimed  on  Jesus,  i. 
■Qj.  Dilfickiltieii  of  Jewiah  Christ- 
iims  with  re^rd  to  its  ahandoo- 
ment,  381,  383.  391.  426.  In- 
ducement] to  king!  for  submitting 
to  it,  391  note. 

Cracua  and    chEirint-nicea,    it,     J94. 
daasafres   and  piily  disputes,  iii, 
[66.  347. 
:T  of  God — ife  Ckitate  Dei.     See 


CiVTLiZATTON  under  the  Romans,  i,  -i. 

Ita  effects  on  tile  old  religiona,  35  i 

ii,  J7B. 
GUHDIAH,  LaUn  poetry  revised  by,  i, 

ffio.  His  Mlii-e  on  Eutiopins,  iii, 
IJ3.  34i  note.  Hia  styH  3S'- 
Bamarkahla  chamcteriatic  of  his 
poetry,  3(5  noie.  See  336  note, 
in.   JJ7  note  e,  340  note,   j+6 

Olaitdidb.  aatuv  aimed  by  Seneca,  at, 
I,  29  note.  Astrolr^i'B  bauished  by 
him,  41.  Alleged  cause  of  his  ex- 
puWoo  of  the  Jews  from  Rome, 
396.  Christian  progrws  during  his 
*   1,416.    RilaiatloD  of  hit  edict, 


4.51,      Severe    alike    to   Christian 

'LE:AtiCiiilabelTiendsMa>imni,iil,4]. 
Cleugnt  of  Aleiandrin,  bIIdsIoh  to 
the  Anfirui  by,  ii,  16  noti.  Aaseru 
St  Pnnl  to  have  been  married,  37 
not!.  His  Fondemnation  of  celiba^, 
38   note.      "       ■  ■         ' 

81  luAe.    His  deuundatiun 
ries,    209  10/ir.      Passage   ij 
Inted   in   hia  epistle,  iii,    J59  WKf. 


Further 

apostles,  177.  PiiSi^e 
rtrhatioi,  377  tiofe  1.  Ptegiwava 
nature  of  his  works,  319.  On  the 
wife's  Hgnet  ring,  38].  OnChiist'i 
perwuni  appearance,  386.  See  il, 
115.  iii,  69.  197.  141,  143.  3JS- 
443 1  iKi'es. 

Clemknt  of  Rome,  i,  471. 

Clemunt,  St,  question  as  to  authea- 
tidty  of  the  works  ai,  il,  4.5  txole. 

Clementina,  tiie,  natme  of  the 
writings  50  called,  iii,  359. 

Cleofhas  and  Mary,  parents  of 
James,  one  ol'the  Apoatlej^,  i,  ill. 

Clehqt,  first  aiwtoci-atic,  then  des- 
potic, i,  47.  Their  oiiiar  legiiily 
recognised,  ii,  313.  Exemptions 
granted  <0  them,  ]I},  314.  Pinhi- 
bition  of  Iheir  synods  lij  l.idnlus, 
iiit  316.  Influence  acquired  and  au- 
thority claimed  and  eierdsed  by 
tbem,  iii,  49,  ^a.  304.  Thdr  luter- 
ference  in  secular  aahs,  iJt-tJ3. 
Basis  of  their  claim  to  supeiuatmal 


by  Jen 


160.      Their 


linted 


,  138.    Their 

nee  orv  iemi^leB,  339. 
Widening  of  the  separation  betwatu 
them  aud  the  laity,  and  coDsequences 
thereof,  357,  358.  One  of  their 
last  triumphs,  361.  Consei^iiencfs 
of  llie  increase  of  their  power,  3G9  ; 
and  contraat  of  same  with  Apostolic 
periods,  169-271.  Tbeir  Jress, 
37T  nXite.  Thdr  arqui^tion  and 
usea  of  wealth,  373.     How  main- 


Csinnmaitf,  37B-  Their  liability  ti 
dngcllatir)!!  aud  otliEr  petinlliti 
176,  177.  ImtiCntioii  of  celibair: 
cSx!t  of  their  dBbament  from  oon- 
jugal  rights.  177-183.  Their  mB- 
iieres  tubintrodiicla,  iSi,  ]g].  183 
note.  Advantflga  of  their  itatioD, 
JO}.  Thfir  di-md  of  the  charge  of 
irrcligioD.      415.       See      Biaii 


I 


CODEi  Argenteos, 
mliDeace  of  the,  111,  (j  now. 

CiSSOBlTiSIl,  effects  do  the  esiablish- 
meiit  of  ChriitianiCy  of,  iii,  196, 
197.  Aacotidsra,  practjceti,  and 
anmberB  of  its  rotariei.  loS.  109. 
Its  dingers,  110.    See  JUanachimt, 

CoiKa  of  [iome,  Christian  symbols  on, 
ii,  3". 

COUiTKiDiANa  rejected  ashentica,  iii, 

COLOSSX  visited  hy  I^ul,  i,  460. 
COLDHBUB,  clurka!  cppmitloa  to  tlw 

theory  of,  iii,  417. 
COHANA,    ChryscBtoni's    desih-placo, 


CouiuaDMENTS  uttered  by  Christ, 
effect  of  the,  i,  180. 

ConuoDDB,  hamaB  sacriliaes  offered 
br,  i,  26  lete.  His  brutal  char 
(ild  gladiatorial  feutl,  11,  IJI, 
(Jaurps  the  attributes  o(  Hercules, 
15;,  1^3  note.  His  attituile  t 
wards  Chiiitiimltj,  154.  See  ii, 
149, 

OoavDiiiTr  ofgoochnat  an  aposliilir 
Imtitulion,  i,  357.  Moah«in*i  ar- 
gumeiii,  ibid  natt. 

CouHDKirr  of  women  among  the 
Carpocntjans,  ii,  81  nole. 

Oosttmios,  Teiiullian  on.  iii,  194. 

ComiAKS,  moeeuDr  to  Constantine, 
It,  JOS.  310-     Adhei-O  Id  lite  csuw 


omans,    16    nat«.      On   the    | 
of  lodeceat  ril 
Cokstantia's  dying  pick  for  Ariua,  ii,.  | 

sion  a  politic  act,  ii,  ifo.  Motile*  for 
sunie,  146,  179.  His  diargc  gainst 
Diocletian,  113  note,  tifiect  of  hii 
Echtmoi  on  Uaxentius,  114.  Hopes 
of  tlie  Chriatiaiu  t^arding  him, 
His  deitivoa  '* 


Galeri 


,   lis. 


Hli   r 


tt  Maiimin's  ctuelttH. 
133.  Result  of  his  victory  ovei 
Maientlos,  137.  Epouh  marked  by 
his  reign,  341.  The  man  fov  tht 
epoch,  14J.  Consequence  of  hif 
dissolution  of  tlie  I'lVloriao  bands, 
144.  Begins  liostilitiee  against 
Majentius,  iBl.  1B3.  Osdltting 
between  two  religions:  his  6moui 
Viiioa  and  Its  resalts,  J84-SB7, 
Question  of  lis  OBlkire  and  reality, 
186.  387,  natta,  iSB.  His  lift  a 
Christian  Cyropidia,  385  note,  Hii 
vel%ious  views  as  interpreted  br  his 
coodnct  after  his  conquest  of  Mai- 
enlins,  1B9, 190.  }ii.  Importance 
to  Cliristisnity  of  his  Milan  edict. 
390,  391.  it3.  RecogniseB  tbe 
tiabbatb:  Pagan  rite*  mpprassed  by 
him,  393,  193.  Christian  churcheti 
founded,  and  synods  anembled  by 
himin  Home,  394,  39(.  313.  Hit 
conduct  with  r^nl  to  controversial 
lUHitiona  referred  to  him,  301,  ;o] 
iwlB,  303.  304.  306.  310.  no. 
]6i.  )6}.  His  viewnf  the  tHWitiou 
of  the  priesthood,  314.     Uii   wnT 


315-311 


His  c 


1-J14-  PagxJi  aunnnt 
actiun,  }2;,  jiS.  HIa 
■abwqueut  rtniuiae,  Ji7,  318.     His 

*  molutioa  to  lewove  the  leBt  of  em- 
[rira:  effictof  auiie,  33i)-3]i.  370, 
371.      Killing  priacipla  obsened, 

-  wid  conne  ta£en  b;  him  in  building 
■sd  Bdeining  ConstaDtinople,  3;2- 
]]7;  iH,  379  (an  OonstantinopU). 
Wm  nllct  nlatin  to  glBdidtoriEil 
iboira,  ii,  3}q  note.  Ltesti'oyi  a 
lenqile  of   A[*fDdite,    345. 


1  bit  for  Ilia  > 


=,  J48. 


•  Hte  ra-edificatioD  of  bolj  plBcra 
IUe>tliK,  347-349.  Hii  prCEkleacy 
•f  the  Council  of  Nicicn,  and  baoqact 
to  tbe  UaliDpK,  366-368.  His  dis- 
posal of  the  lihels  of  the  bishops 
■gaiut  each  other,  367  noie.     In- 

,  coitiTe  to  his  recal  of  Ariua,  371. 
AKxndaiK}' of  EueekiUB  of  Kicome- 

,    dia  over   him,    373.      Hit    decre^i 

,  oppcaad,  and  hinuelf  can&ooled,  b; 
Athanaalns,  376,  J79.  Occasion  of 
his  comUmoation  of  Supater.  380, 
]8l.      Hii  banlsbment  and  death- 

,    bed  recall  of  J 


JB3. 


(eetiDg  hit  baptism,  383,  384,  iii, 
3tfi  note.  Eilent  of  hie  tfibrts  lo- 
wardi  the  eMablkhment  of  Chriatl- 

,  anitfand  snppressioa  cf  PaganUm, 
ii,  iSs-jtt^.  {91.  Ha  ]avs  for  the 
protection  of  children  and  women, 

:  aidwithr^^  hiBlDgle  Bodchilil- 
ku  petBon*,  395.39;.  399.  Con- 
duct of  Pagans  and  Christiana  at 
bis  burial,  399,  400.  His  law  re- 
nrdiiw  pablic  festivals,  iii,  331. 
Hk  eihiMtion  of  captives  at  Treves, 


145.    S""", 


.  149. 1 


354.  i7i-J99.  332- J44-347; 
5.  6{.  190. 300. 
OomUNTiHOPLE,  TCDeistion  of  the 
Lri>«rumaC,ii,l87.  Epoch  marked 
Ij  ita  foandatiou.  and  influence 
Otnat  on  Christinnity,  330,  331, 
me    contemplated    la   building 

TOL.  ni. 


Bod  ornamenting  it,  33],  333. 
remoaials   of  i 

dotiicntion,  333,  336.  lU  Chiistiau 
chnroliea.  333  aott,  344;  iii,  143. 
Frinciples  emblemed  in  thafonnder's 
Btatne,  ii,  337.  Christian  and  Pi^gan 
aspecis  of  the  new  ell;,  338-340. 
Sources  of  iU  com  eupplie*,  3B0. 
San^inarf  tumnlls  on  aecount  cf 
church  dispatea,  414,  4 


Chiis 


nitjf,  iii,  I 


114.      Visited 


b^  an  earthquake,  142,  Burnit 
of  bt  Sophia's  Church,  146.  Ea- 
Ihosiasm  and  parly  disputes  kindled 
bv  its  chariot  raaa,  347,  348.  !jee 
"'.J7S-390;  tii.6i.ioi.  MS.  379. 
Itabishopfl,  t^  Alexander,  BisKoyof 
Coastcaainople ;  CAripfoslaBi ;  E«- 
doswj  Qrtgdnj  of  JVtUKinmni ; 
Hosiui ;  Maxiinas  tlie  Cyaia ;  Neo- 

CoNBTlNTins  CsKir's  humBUe  con- 
duct tovards  the  Christians,  ii,  231. 
32;.     His  peaceful  end,  179, 

CONariNTIOS,  son  of  ConstantiLe,  a 
iiipporterof  Arianism.ii,  57J.  Fiist 
prohibitor  of  sacrifices,  387  note. 
Honour  rendered   by   him    to    his 


Hermogenes,  41;.  Abandon;  rniil 
again  espouses  the  caase  of  the 
Arians,  4J0,  411,  433.  413.  443. 
AvflDgea  tbe  murder  of  Constans, 
4!o,  421.  Kffect  upon  him  of 
Bishop  Vnlena'  piDphccy,  411.   His 

bles  with  the  Coauci]  of  Uilan,  41;, 
436.  Kejnstjon  of  bis  proposals  by 
the  women  of  Home,  437.  443. 
Ferodous  conduct  of  his  troops  sind 


43B-430. 


inst    him,    43i-43b. 

2a 


HU  reception  of  tlu  dtputiea  fmm 
Ihe  dispntiig  teOs,  44; ,  446.  Con- 
U(jiiaiH»«  of  bia  UUmpl.  to  the 
dominBDce  of  Ariuiicm,  447.  Shape 
lakea  bj  hiijenlousjof  Jullia,4s6. 
460.  461.  Juluin'a  cbarn  Bgninat 
him,  43  9-  Chtmcter  of  bii  per- 
■aoal  religion,  46Q.  Conlingency 
pnTentod  bf  bh  dalh,  46].  His 
removal  of  the  statu*  of  victory,  iii, 
Bj.  Someaf  hislaws:  ulobiBbo)H, 
3S4  naf«;  for  protectiiig  wddhu, 
aeg;  as  to  the  pnMors,  JJi  wife; 
telsDve  to  Baldier-glnduiton,  ]4S. 
Seeiii,!.  10.  17.  30. 

CossDB9TASTiAUaM,  or  doclnoe  of 
tLa  HoiHOotioiork,     ^^  SomoQHsios. 

CONVBEAicE'a  '  BamptoD  Lcctnns,'  ii, 
109  not*. 

Coos  viaitcd  bj  Fsul,  i,  45 1. 

COPONiua,  d^lilemept  of  the  templtfi 
during  the  admiaittralioa  of,  i,  167. 

COBIMTH,  cause  of  the  letltement  of 
Uie  Jews  nt,  >,  396.  Colony  .  '  * 
liibed  hy  Jul:        " 


SeaPuHM-^ 


Cosiua  ladio>pleuale>.  i 


400  natt. 
iple  ef  «ii> 
dent  phyeial  Ktence,  iii,  417  M(f. 
CoaitOS,  or  leed  of  the  universe  ii,  65 

COTELERius,  InforaiBtloa  on  denial 
m&rriagea  collected  by,  iii,  177  Mtt, 
See  ii,  ij  «otf ;  iii.  3^4  ««'. 

COUNCII^  nnd  synods  i>f  liie  CbDidi 
inoampctent  Xa  the  recondiittion  of 
icligioua  diBerences,  ii,  305.  Rclar- 
ences  In  suQie  of  tbeir  delibenUnu 
and  ordiniinceij,  ii,  444  i  iii,3&7>^^B- 
176.11)1,318.  The  earlist  170011, 
iii,  i6[. 

AleianJria,  ii,  411, 
Ancyia,  iii,  )6B,  I7B,  mUs, 


Aries, 


,  304.  413;  iii,  168  M 


DispuU 


I  Chrii- 
is  and  Jews  and  result  thcieof, 
396.  397- 44!.  4 
the  Chriatiaus,  417.417110(0,  433. 
The  Venice  of  the  old  world,  441. 
Description  of  one  of  its  fairs,  44) 
nole.  Nero's  antjcipaled  visit,  461. 
St  Paul's  residence  in  and  connection 
with  it,  416.  4{o.  4JI.  460.  461. 


horch. 


iBo. 
Carth^;c,  ii,  190.  194.  jOI.  }0B 

»o(e,- iti.  371,  17s,  377.  ije. 

mlet,  iBo.  28]iioM.3iiiia((, 

jjB.  33'-  367110(8. 
Chilcedon,  iii,  lor.  16 1  nots,  164, 
Coiislantinople,  ii,  446  ;  lU,  117, 

168  IfOtt. 

Elvira,  See  niiUrii, 
Guigra,  iu,  179.  179 
lUibeiis,  or  Elvira,  iii,  78, 1$0^. 
J51.    168,    -"-     -"-       -— 


CUBKEUDS,  luperDalurBl  nunife&ta- 
Uoo  at  the  couveniun  of,  i,  3B1. 
Class  reprecented  by  him.  al  '  ' 
eossion  nuHd  on  the  queitio 
■ndnott.  Period  of  his  convi 
38J.  Ito  effect  on  the  eiUm 
ChristiBnitv,  38}.  Views  probably 
held  by  him  before  his  innveiiiou 
430. 

COBMELIUE,  Bishop  of  Itome,  on  Hi 
ministerial  utabli^ment  of  iLomr 
ii,  110  note.  Cni^i^n's  epistle  t 
him,  iii,  3(9.  159  nob.  Onslaugh 
In  >hich  he  fsryied,  319  note. 


Lanlicea,  iii.  161,168,  iu(ai,l8> 

Milan,  li.  417.  419-  4>3.  4H 

iii.  168  note. 
Nea-C«siiea,  iii,  179  note. 
Hiesea,   ii.  310.   3J7-   J6+-J7* 

37i:  ii',  17J-  lej  iw^.     "" 

Oiik  at  Chalcedon,  iii,  139, 
(Ecumenic,  ul,  l68  nets. 
Orleans,  iii,  jlS. 
I^ilippopolii,  ii,  41 8. 
Quiniseiian,  iii,  398  rwt*. 


I 
I 


ii,ii,43i- 


IS  i  iii,  J' 


1,301.417;    - 

J  il,  417;  tK,  i63  iKte. 

B,ii,4ji.  445. 446. 

m  Sjaoi,  ii,  445- 

Toledo,  rii,  iBc,  iBi.  193  note. 

Tyre,!),  411;  11',  :6e  no(«. 

OblBlin,  a  dupe  bi  the  Chgldelln^  i 

41.     CoutTUctJoD  put  bf  the  Stvi 

upmi  hi>  dntJi,  i6o.    S«  li,  4il. 

CbeaTH)!*,  Chinew  (fogma  af  til*,  i 


Sm  Deity ;  God. 
IBM,  Decradt;  for  and  philMophf 
of,  ii,  409.  440.   The  Nicenc  creed, 
ii.  36B.  44i.     The  Apostolia  creed, 


■a,  176. 

CbkKEHB,  the  ctdIo,  Justin's  denth 

■ttrlbiiled  to  the  jealousy  o^ii,  :;4. 

Cbktk,  atabUshmect  of  Christiaoilr 

i^ii4S9.*6o!  ii,  ti. 

Cbeuie^  'Synibolik,'  mine  of  De 

Gnignbmfi  nudering  oF,  i,  to  nota. 

CHam  agidnst  hnntanity,  Coiutiin- 

ttoe'»  Um    nlatiTB  to,    ii,    J9]- 

398. 

CaUEnfA,  ChHst-lIke  piu-allel  In  the 

tradithiiu  of,  i,  94  ante, 
C^laPUB,  ruler  of  UiB  aynagogue,  con- 

remionof,  i,]97. 

CHigFiiB,  aon  of  Constonline,  Christ- 

iu  tutor  0^   il,   3t;.  pi.   394. 

NsTal  rictoty  adiieved  by  hitn,  J19. 

B    Jli.  PnttodeathbyhiJiliithcr,}!]. 

L  Crime  ehu^ed  upon  him,  ;  24,   Me- 

■    monal  of  hii  fiitliei''s  ivmorbe,  >W. 

H    Frgstuned  InstigBtor  and  object  of 

^   fail  maider,  ]14,  ji;. 

iSBOta,  treatment  of  aufferera  on  the, 
i,  ill.  liepresented  on  the  vails  of 
tile  Temple  of  Senipia,  Hi,  ;;  note. 
Long  the  >ole  symbol  of  Chi  l^tianity, 
jBo.  Gradufll  change  in  art-iepre- 
-iibiUo™ofit,jyB,  J99. 
19  of  Christ,  Comtnutine's  vision 
e,  il,  1B7.  Allt^eJ  Qie  of  its 
I  in-  J48.  Impeibl  .up- 
ts  St  its  foot,  jSq.  Legend 
s  disHireij  and  efftct  thereof 
ilhrlitinn    <rorshiV<   ld7,    348. 


iii,  391.    ' 

CBOOinx.  lal«  adoption  of  ai  a  Chri»- 
tian  symbol,  ill,  198.  Munter'i 
opinlan,  ibid  note, 

CRncmiraN  of  Jesus,  thonghta  on 
1>e-  i>  3)t-J35>     ^  Jeaua, 

CTEsmioN,  ii,  149. 

CccuaUB,  ChyHialoin's  placo  of  eiila, 
ill,  146, 14;. 

Cdmamcb,  tDinuIti  and  masBacre  dmv 
log  the  prefecture  of,  i,  3^4.  401. 

CtJRGTOy,  Or,  Syrlac  Gpistlis  pub- 
lished by,  ii,  toi ;  iii.  i;  7  nofr, 

CuspiL's  KnduB,  DO  fiitnd  to  the  San- 
hedrin,  i,  JB+. 

Ctaxabee  I.  identilied  witli  Gushtaip, 
1,6*. 

CybeLk,  cnnruilon  of  Chi-istian  wor- 
■hip  Hfth  the  worship  of,  ii,  S;  note, 

.  194.  Herpriali^  161.  Matilntion 
and  re-erection  of  her  statue  bj 
Comtaotiue,];;.  Julian's  aweilinn, 
469  nota.    Seell,igj.  116.  iii,  9;, 

CVKXC,  position  assumed  in  Greece  bj 
the,  ii,  39.  Sec  Crescena;  IHogttua, 

CVFiuAN,  Bishop  of  Carthage,  moBta- 
nistlesnings  of,  Ii,  |6[.  On  the  re- 
baptism  of  heretics,  [39nof9.  Hia 
stor;  of  a  pi-ecsdooslj  orthodox  in- 
6nt,  190  note.  His  iHotJTe  for  ao 
cepting his biahaprlc,  193.  HIahigtk 
notions  of  episcopal  nulhority ,  19], 
rgj.  298;  id,  357  note,  158  i«i«, 
^59-  ^59  *'^^'  Pagan  animosity 
towardshim.ii,  194,  197.  Henjism 
of  himself  and  Christian  aoociutea 
during  a  plague,  19;.  His  eiile, 
return,  ti-iiii,  and  martyiiloin,  196- 
I9&.  Dogma  repudiated  by  hira,  441. 
Valae  of  his  lettei-s,  lil,  J64  Wtti, 

CvFitns,  puiiessions  of  Bamabas  in,  1, 
37;.  ConTei-ahma  and  Christiaa 
commnnities  there,  377.  )8B,  389, 
395,  430.  Mi=sAcre  of  ill  inhablt- 
anls under  Hadriim,  I,  388  rufte;  a. 
68,  69.  Hecepliou  of  faul  and 
Bni-nabiis  there,  i,  389.     iBsnrteo- 


Ctsehe,  Jewiof,i,];4-  Imorwction 

CTHESiua,  Govcnior  of  Syria,  and  the 
WMCU  of  Palatine  at  Chri»l't  birlh, 
chronologiial  difficoltiel  conaectel 
<rlth,i,  99  noff.  Solutioii  BUggeated 
bj  Ziunpt,  loo  not«. 

CVKIL  of  Almindris  uid  hb  Ixnks 
iguiut  Julian,  ill.  :5.  36>.  On  the 
££vinur's  persanal  sppranuii»,  JS8. 
His  wordi  verbaUrn,  iW  iioC«. 

CtKiI.  of  Jei-uulem,   iii,   {15.  ]I7, 


DSXOHOLOGV  and  dia 
>[Dn,  belief  of  Ihe  Jen 
Relief  of  posaessed  o 


1J4. 


.  by  J 


Chriitiau  DsiDODology,  11,  4;}.  A 
pai-t  of  the  Christiaa  creed,  ill,  lO]. 

DXHOSB  of  th«  enitira  and  pajan 
lyaterot,  i,  69.  118  note;  ii,  Ui. 
l6g.  ]]6.  llie  Agatbo-demon,  ii, 
81,  Bl  Mh.    See  Demiurgt. 

D'AoiKCDtrTtT  on  Roman  gunes,  iii, 
}47  Kole.  Un  paintings  in  <ala- 
combt,  J  97  natt. 

DuiABil  couTerted  by  St  Psnl,  i,  440. 

DkM^iavs,  object  and  Dirine  frnitn- 
CionofSKDl'smiuion  to,!,  J69,  370. 
SaUed  t^  Aretai,  }7l.  Penecution 
of  women  tbBn,ll,  1]).  Itfl  tvnple 
cxuuecrated  lo  Cbmtlaa  worship,  lil, 
6  J. 

DaMASDS,  Bishop  and  Pontiff  of  Rome, 
supports  the  protest  of  iJie  Cbristians 
against  idolatry,  Hi,  8;.  Takes 
Jerome  into  hia  coii6denc«,  llB. 
Scene  on  bla  contest  for  the  Roman 
biiboprJc,]6l.  374,    See  iii,  100. 

DunEL,  Meauanic  belief  groonded  on 
tlw  prophecy  of.  i.  J4  iw(s.  177. 
Prebabk  intercourM  between  him 


uJ  Zoroaster,  63,  G4.     Represents-    ] 
tion  of  MIchsel  in  his  rliioo,  69. 

Daste's  refirenoe  to  Tiajan'a  n- 
demptioQ  from  purgatory,  ii,  103, 
104.     Ui»  >  Hell,'  j6s  not*. 

Daphne  of  Antioeh.  grove  and  vnlop- 
Inous  nies  of,  i,  396  noM.  OccaaloB 
of  Chriitian  deTotioni  on  its  aite,  ii, 
189.  iii,  15.     Same  diMrted,  Ui, 

Dasa,  persecQlJon  by  the  Chriitiaiia 

DABTua.  ii.  149.  Saying  of  >  Greek 
Philosopher  to  himi  446* 

Daekness,  tha  realm  ot^  in  Mani'a 
:alem,  11,  165  note-  Offeringa  Co 
le  powers  of,  38B.    See  Demarj/t^ 

Dabwin's  ibeory  of  derelt^meot,  i, 

David,  prophecy  of  a  Htui^  fcooi 
the  line  of,  i,  54  vote,  jG.  76.  97. 
i;o  noli,  17;.  191.  Socikl  aUteof 
his  deMendiiiiU  at  Chriat'a  birtb, 
90.  Donutiao'B  order  for  their  dia- 
corery,  90  nal».  ii,  9.  Uia  poaitloii 
in  Marcion's  Gospel,  il,  7B,  79. 

Dayid,  M.  ICmeric,  on  the  pictaiU 
represenlation  of  Che  Eternal  Fatba^ 
iii,  393. 

DEAoslestiaiQneen  of  Heaven,  woreUp 
See  Aitart: 

D^ACDMS,  institntkin  of;  I,  363,  364; 


.15: 


ISO.  Kevei 
■",  1(6  note.     ' 


epjoinad,  ii . 

docon  and  at 
Dbad  Sea,  why  nnlit  for  baptism,  I, 

■»• 
DgaF  and  dumb  man  cured,  i,  :j6, 
Decasi,  the,  of  Bardeaanea,  ii,  7J. 
DeCapolis,  reception  of  Jesos  by  Ih* 

people  of,  i,  1B5.    Hia  nstontion  of 

the  deaf  and  dumb  man  there,  236. 
DEcma,  Emperor,  il,  104.  17}.     Hia 

persecution  of  the  Chtittiana,  1B7, 

18B.  193,  "94.     His  choice  of  V». 

lerian  as  censor,  190.     Pagan  and 

Qiristian   account!    of    his  deadi 

198,  199. 


i  .O&DKunoii,  Jrwiih  r«st  or  the,  i, 

no  Mt».  1^6,  ijT  ante.    Atteodfd 
l^Jcciu,  1J9. 
m  GciSHiAljr,  M,  reftrenwa  to  the 
■BeUgioDide  rAntiqniU'  oC,  I.  10 

Inotf.  ii,  )J  Mte.  ill.  69  nol>.    ILa 
notion  icLitiTe  In  Oriental  pai'allels 
.  to  Chrutiaii  Inoldenli,  i,  94. 
DUTT,  pndomlnuit  Jewish  notion  of 
tin.  i,  II.    Cessation  of  His  sym- 
I    boliotltireHnce,!;.    Plinj's ootinti, 
J9.     Kpicurean   notiaas,  j4.  4;9, 
.  440-   Vii^il'i  nntion,  41,    Effect  uf 
Or«ek  KiiJptaral  nrt  upon  popnJju- 


■nperiority  (0  vulgar  notioni  on  Che 
ntjjecl.ii,  13.  Uninn  with  the  mul, 
54.  E>dt7  of  GDOsticiin,  )).  5B. 
65-71.  Tenet  rf  Origen'a  mBduk  to 
the  DumkB,  iii,  to4.    ConoeptiDoa  of 

SjnJielitlc  Chi'istlaiiitj,  419-421. 
[itroreislee  on   the   >ubject,  >ee 

Ariai;    lyinitaHitnitn,     See  alao 

Goif;  Inaanatian, 
Dbuvic   tnpod,   the,    ii,    3;j.     lu 

python  p«ieilal,j3  J. 
Dbhae.  Paul  deserted  bj,  i,  461. 
DBMETRinB,    anli-ChriatMUi    lumnlt 

eiclted  by,  1,  449- 
[teKBTBiDi,  bishop,  ecdeiiastical  nf- 

rencsof,  Iii,  367  mfs. 
IteKiDROE,  or  Demiuroos,  creator  or 

■pirit  of  the  materiil  world,  ii,  66 

naU,  67,  73.  73,  7S.  77,  101  note. 

HkaneelB,67.  The  seven  patrini-cbB 

hia  adberenti,  79.     The  evil  Deiui- 

nrga  prinue  of  djU-kneas,   Si   note. 


RefniH  U 
dootrine,  Ilfi. 

STHEICES,  iii,   7. 

E  (tDimnr,  Quatrerofae,  c 


DEttBt:,  preeching  of  Pinl  and  Bar- 
iv«  or,  for  Bednding 
Desbut,  auppawd  scene  of  the  Tempta- 

DTSTEHa  ofHugioniam,!!.  I51. 

DEVBLOfjiEHT,  ihwry  of,  i,  9  Mta. 

DiAOORAS  the  Itelion,  i,  441. 

Diana  of  Ephesua,  the  multimamtna, 
attributes  svnitioliied  by,  1,  17.  li, 
J3  twlf.  Wonders  of  her  tonptei 
the  fiunouB  cry,  449,  450, 

Diana  of  Taurli,  site  of  the  altar  oi; 

Dic£ARCHCB,  irreligiotu  lactiGoo  by, 

DiDYMUB     the    Bliirf,    controversial 

abililiu  of,  ill,  103  noie. 
DiMCKJiUiTES,  story  of  the  appeainnce 

of.  ii,  169. 
Diocese,  origin  of  the,  iii,  163. 
Dio  CaBYsosroM,  dacripiion  of  a 

Corinth  feir  by,  i,  441  nWe. 
DiocLSTiAH,  ii,  I04.  149.  186.  199. 

141.  356. 173-  376-  179-  '9i- 101. 

Point  reached  by  Chrietiuiity  at  his 

gin  and  assumpdon  of  orienla! 
majesty,  2o6,  307.  His  Augusli 
and  Cieuire,  and  oppreuive  laiM, 
507.  333.  341.  Hia  dimignrd 
ot  Rome,  loB.  310.  i4».  Hia 
fhoice  of  a  site  for  his  retreat,  3og, 
333.  Edict  of  hia  rccenUydiacoTsred, 
3q8  note.  Foi-ni  of  Paganiam  w- 
gnniied  by  him.  III,  3ii.  His 
position  and  consul tatjona  in  regaiil 
toChriatinnitT,  3i3'3i6,  Resn'ltof 
hia  appeal  to  Ihe  Omtle,  3l6,  317. 
Per^ecntion  of  the  Chiistiaiia  nnder 
himself  and  Ga]erlQs,3i7-}3I.  197. 
Iii,  319  iKit«,  Hia  illneie  niHl  abdi- 
cation,  313  nate.  Jll,  313, 394, 179, 


l8o.  DiTinatioD  interdicted  bj  him, 
19 J.  ESect  afhi^  Rnancisl  a7>tem 
on  the  Deourioiu,  Jij,  314-  Right 
of  the  clerg;  annulled  bf  him,  ]i;. 

DiOiXiRUs,  Count,  vby  assastinstnl, 
in,  18. 

DioooRUS,  antiphouil  choral  singing 
introduced  bf,  iii,  404. 

DiOQENEB,  the  cynic,  on  the  Fair  doings 
of  the  Carinthiani,  i,  441  note. 

DiOK    Caaaus    on    the    cmeltJea  of 


Fragment  relating   to   Conunodus 
recently  recovered,  i;j  not«.     See 


ii,7.8 


r,  13,  J 


DioxTElAO  rites  prohibited,  i.  6. 
DcONTSioa   of   the  Areopagus,    cou- 

DiONTsii:a.  bishop  of  Milan,  baaiihed, 

ii,  416  note, 
DioNTSlDS  oFHalicamamns,  quotation 

bv  Lord  Macaulay  from,  i,  37  note. 

Test  applied'to  religion  by  him,  jS. 
DlosouHj,  the,  ii,  JJS. 
DlsciFLES  of  Jeans,  i,  (JI,  IjB.  Bap' 

tiun  admioistci'ed  bf    them,   165. 

The  two  at  limmatiB,  346. 
Discipline  ArcanI,  baslE  of  the,  iii. 

Diseases,  iDcu^t^le,  acqulBitloa  of,  b 
Cliriitian  merit,  iii,  147  nefg. 

Divinations  interdicted,  ii,  19;  ;  iii, 
34.  To  what  extent  tolerated  bj 
Valentinian,  iii,  33.  As  pruct>is«d 
in  Greece,  35.  Details  of  the  oere- 
inon7,40,4i.  Still  eitant in Itslj, 
C|B.    See  Magk. 

DmsE  Word,  see  Logos. 

DlvoBCE  amoDg  the  Jews,  jieculiari- 
ties  of,  i,  99  noie.  Effact  of  the 
leTOritf  of  Constantine's  Law,  ii, 
397.  39B,  iii,  190.  Law  of  Bono- 
liui,  igo,  191,  notit. 

DocETA,  thear;  of  the,  11,  6r.  Doc- 
trine of  DoceUsm,  360,  354, 

Dodweul's  view  of  the  NeroniEiB 
pciucutiou,  1,  464  note.     Date  as- 


DRUBILLA,  ^U 

im  to  the  Lyone  mutfi*    ^| 
4  note.   His  trealjia  ■  D«     ^ 


ogned  by  him  to  the  Lyons  m«rtyi» 
dunia,ii,  144  iBKe.    His" 
Paucilate  Majtfrnm ' 


,  464  note.     Hii 


t  of  Domitlau,  ii 


St.  John  before 


DouniLLA,  nit 

Bani^ed  bf  ti]ni,  11, 

DoNATiBM,  origin  of,  ii,  196,  igj. 
Oppotltioa  of  the  Donatiata  to  de- 
cisions agwuBt  them,  304.  Exile 
of  lh«r  bishopg  and  epolialion  of 
their  chui'chcs,  jo;.  Their  vlni- 
lent  reprisals,  305,  306.  Conduot 
of  their  Circamcellion  allies,  J06- 
309.  Theii'  detent  and  obatlnata 
adherence  to  their  teneta,  310,  }ii, 
Diffeivnce  between  thg  Donatiat 
schism  and  the  Triniuriaa  contio- 
^'"Vi  ii°,  351-  KerocstiDa  of 
tbeir  banishment,  iii,  4.  See  iii, 
168  nole.  3Cri.  404. 

DONAins,  Bishop  of  Ca«e  Nigns, 
oHence  charged  on  Bishop  MeDsu> 
riue  by,  ii,  300.  Heads  his  partr, 
301.  Called  before  the  Cooni^il  of 
Jiame,  303.  His  «pp™i  to  Coo- 
'-e,  304. 


DoROTuEL^  the  Eunuch  pat  to  death, 
Dkacontiub,  put  In  death,  and  lib 

DrtAOONTiDB.  sample  of  ChrittliB 
poetiy  fiom  the  collection  ot  ill, 
356  note. 

Dbaha,  the,  among  the  Raouuu,  01, 
310|  ill- 

DBUumu  driven  oDt  ly  Rcaum  tint 

Drosilla,  how  obtauti  to  wife  h« 


I 


^r 

"^ 

^^^^"                                     fNDEX. 

^P    Aiii.  i,  }9i  wle.     Fd'i'B  agent  in 

King  of    Etbi«ila,    ii,    401.      See 

^       deUduBg   ber   fmm  Iiw   h.iibiiDd, 

^litM™. 

U.46. 

Edema,  rin  of  Onaitidim  in,  il,  84- 

Dbtobh,    RouMHin'j    theorj-  mtici- 

Julian's  Ir«atment  of  ttn  ChriBtinn 

I-tol  bj,  i,  8  «««. 

DCiOISH  of  Pertifl,  creative  theoiy  of 

pie,  67.     lla  king,  see  Aigar.     See 

alwii,  IIJ.  Ui,  loi. 

aystan,  359,  3&4- 

EUDOATIOB.  public,  denied  by  J.ilian 

Ddboib   GoicHiN'a  '  Tadte  et   ton 

to  ChrisUans,  iii,    ft.      Ve«p«8ian*> 

SiM.,'  i.  444  nUe. 

^h-Sd  PeR&On.    Anquetil,   i.  61   salt. 

^L     Hi!  all^  tor^ay  cC  the  Zendn- 

ii,  40. 

^■^Teita,  65  no/.;.    Set  66  »f;,  6B 

EOVPT,  1,  I,    Conanct  of  CambTsei 
in.  4  note.    Grecian  way  of  dealini; 

^V  Bert,  ii,  J47  wi^. 

w-ilh  its  deitle*.  s.     Heerln's  con"- 

SABTH  and  Sun,  nijthic  maniiige  of 
the,!,  11,  , J. 

jecture  reMve  to  iW  religions  fye- 
t«m,  16  not,.    Fli^t  of  Jmu.  ana 

EABTBilDAKEa  m  the  East,  ii,  101. 

His  parenit  Ihllher,   107.      U^c 

word   at  which  Its    plagues   vat 

ib,  .4^. 

brought  forth,  447-    l':xpuliiD[i  ol 

East,  religioiu  o(  the,  »e  OimfaI.:9»i. 
Hasteh,   controvers}'   rctstire   to.  ii, 

iu  feli^onlets  from    Rome,   ii,   3 

364.111,  i6j.  417  tMtfe, 
^_  'Eaten  of  Worms,' ii,  164.     Rulets 
^1       dying  of  Uie  diseiue  bd  called,  I]?. 
^BKbai.    and    Gerisim,    mountains    aa 

tioism,  33,  65.      Indian  mjstiiriBm 
LineaJ  anccEton  of  i\ii  monka,  41- 

tem  to  Itf  theology,  66,  66  note, 
67,  67  noee,  69.     Maroion's  appli- 
cation of  an  incident  In  its  history, 

^■'  which  the  Law  was  read,  i,  168. 

^^     See  Otraim. 

78.     lU    Agatho-diemon,    81,   83 

of  Jndso-Chrislianity,  1,  379.   ii, 

3SS.  ThdrBod«l.tatu8,ii,5Jfiofa. 

under   Trajan,   99.       A   cllj  and 

temple  founded   and    dedicated   to 

ticatious  in    the  sntem  of  Valen- 

AntiuHus,  106,     Hadrian's  descrip- 

tiiiian. il,  70. 

tion   of  the  atate   of  its  religloiu 

SCCLESIASTICAL  olTencss,   fint  tem- 

society,  IQ8  tiat€.    Ita  "  mighliert 

mia,"    I3t.      On   Imperial  prose- 

lytes   of    its    religion,    153.    177. 

351.     SeeCAureA.     CTniJV- 

MonnmentB  of  its  glory  and  snpL— 

ECEBOLUS,  restriction  laid  on  Jnlian 

stition,    157.     Moment  deemed  if 

bj,  il,  456- 
Eclectic  ^yitem,  nsult  of  eHbrts  to 

vorabla   by  its   priathood    fcr  ob- 
taining mastery  over  Chriatiaaity, 

form   an,  11,   159.     Edecticism  of 
the    Somim    emperors,    186.      Of 

its  higher  mytbolc^,  ibid.    A  pa- 
rallel in  numher  to  its  ten  piques 
187.     lis  magiolam   In   the  arr«r 

Mani,    2J9.        The    Cnrjiocratlana 

Bgninat  Conslantioe,  31B.    A  Chris- 

Eclipse, ■  pretematuial,  ii,  164- 

tian  iLgyptian  at  the  court  «f  the 

^H' Edeh,  Ganlen  of,  Ii,  6o. 

latter,    316.       TheolugicKl    conlro- 

^HiSdesiub    tjilien   into   &TOur    bj    the 

1 

ChriitiaD  rescript  Kiit  to 
lii.  6j.  DntrucliuD  at  iu  templu 
ud  idols,  68-77.  ">^'  "f  Theo- 
I^ilub,    101.     iinB  ii,   ]2.  64.   76. 


113. 


ijj.    159. 

lOJ. 


n  God," 
Dtinopk, 


I 


177.  36a.  S74.  378- 

BlcmiORN  on  the  iacidei 
with  Stephen')  mailjrdi 
note.      HiK   <»iyiii;I.ure   i 
the  sltar  "  To  the  unknci 
4J9  Tufa. 

^IRRNE,  church  of,  at  Coiutapti 
ii,  J3J  note. 

liU^a4BU,i;B,  worahip  impoud  1 
senate  b;,  ii,  151.  Btfi«i1i^7  of 
hiimune,  17;,  Cekbration  of  wor- 
ship to  him,  173,  174.  His  bruwl 
licciitiousnesa,  175.  Religionn  sys- 
tem nintcimilated  by  him,  ibid.  Uis 
Tignrirs  be^rc  hifi  idol  lUid  bumui 
mcrifices  en  lis  altar,  176.  Efl'ecl 
of  histnotber's  traioiug,  177, 

ElaidteS,  i[.  ij)  nail. 

Eldeks  of  thfl  Jewish  synngopie,  ii, 
17.     OftheChriatiaOPliQrch,  It. 

tlLEtrr,  the,  in  Uaoi'i  ^stem,  il,  37;. 

ELcCTtOH,  AnguBtioe's  theory  of,  iii, 
'7S- 

Eledbb  uid  EleonnuD  mfsleries. 
i.  ji  nott.  Their  chsrscUr,  j), 
441.  HndriBn  ■  worshipper,  il,  105. 
The  nnve  of  the  temple,  341  note. 
Iti  Hieraphant,  ii,  461.  Bu-edifica- 
tion  of  tlio  tanple.  iii,  11.  See  iii, 
7B. 

EUJAH,  or  Qiei,  God's  reTelotion  to, 
i,  44.  Eipectation  of  his  reap- 
pemoce  by  the  Jeln,  BB.  i}7. 
149.  Why  held  in  rerereiKO  by 
Ihim,  136.  Prophetic  refrnmws  lo 
him,  136,  137,  no(e*,  tjB.  JjB, 
139.  336.  ii,  306. 

SUUBETB,  mcuher  of  John  the  Bsp- 
list,  i,  B9,  The  (i^l'i  decUntion 
regarding  her.  fls.  Inddeut  — 
nected  with  buy's  rUt  tu 
9i-97>     Decree  of  reUtionshi 


the  Baptitt. 

Eislet'b  '  AnnolstioDs  on  tin 
pel.' Tslae  of,  i,  loaiul«. 

Elvira,  or  Illiberie,  see,  under 
alt,  lUibtrU. 

EI.VMA3,  or  BaKlesoii,  Jewish  w«nd«r- 
worker,  Htrucli  blind,  i,  389.  C«ii- 
Bequeneea  of  hie  endeavour  t 
do  the  apostles,  419  note. 


Eheba,  (he  conical  blnck  stone  of,  Q. 
T7{,  Its  trlamphant  cddt^uM, 
into  Rome,  174.     Eiagahaloa   "- 


177. 


I 


ihaUtants,  31}. 
EWIAUB,  appeannce  of  Jesus  to  the 

disciples  at,  i,  J4B. 
EmfeDoCLIS,  t,  si  tale. 
EMNim,  irrtdigioas  system  traastaUd 

by.  1,4'. 
Essou,  prindples  represented  in  th* 

Gnostic  systeins  by  the,  il,  69.  81. 
Enoch  in  Matcion's  Gospel,  il,  79, 
liFnESUS.  Paul  at,  i,  jqB.  41;  uoU. 

444.  Trade  reasons  for  upholdii^  its 
idolatrous  wonhip,  419  »ott.  Its 
famous  temple  and  silver   shrines, 

445.  Fnvour  shown  to  the  Jews, 
445.  Efiect  of  Paul's  preachil^ 
on  ill  Jewish  exorcists  and  Pagui 
image-mongers,  44£-450<  Cominp 
over  10  (he  new  faith,  ii,  7.  Its 
Christinn  diurch,  jj,  16.  The 
scene  of  the  £rst  recorded  col- 
liiioD  between  Christian  ity  and 
Orientalism,;;.  Rise  of  Gnosticism , 

84,    ;ieei,46o.ii.U.i4- 51  «*■ 
{;.     Shg  Diana  ef  Epifsua. 
Epbbxem,  the  Syrian,  hymns  of,  it, 
74,      A    lepreaentative    of   Syrta 
mysticiim,  iii,  loi.    Sketch  «C  hi* 


I 


I 


SflCTBTCS. 
blOTETUB,  1,  ]], 

KnCORKUnui,  why  coagoilal  to  the 
Grcdu,  i,  34.  Anecdoto  illuitn- 
tivB  of  the  religious  iudiflorwitiaiH 
of  the  Epicareaiu,  j6.  Lucretius 
u  coiDineBder  of  their  Bptem,  41. 
Prohable  nveptioii  of  St.  FbdI'i 
oistkuia  bf  them,  438.  439.  440. 
The  ipteni  in  the  ihsde,  ii,  iHj. 
See  ii,  136.  179.  470. 

fipiFiUKEB,  character  of,  ii,  81. 

tipiPBABina,  Biflhop  of  Cvpnu,  worda 
of  Msni  given  by,  ii,  164  nele. 
Visited  bj  St,  Jerome,  iii,  iij.  On 
dcrk&i  Rurrisges,  1 79  nofe.  Chs' 
ncter  of  bis  hiBt«rloal  writings, 
360.    Sec  iii,  iBi.  389.  424  Tiote, 

Enaus  Tiat«d  bj  P>al,  i,  4G0. 

Efkcofict,  si.  Jerome's  sceount  of 
the  origin  of,  ii,  ii  note.  Its 
growth,  Iii,  149.  The  eplscopite  a 
necenity,  150-15}.  See  JJisAopi, 
Chirch.     Clergy. 

EpmrofcART  Literature  of  Christianitj, 
364 


its  character 


nd    valae 


'Si 


!i    regai-d 
of  llieir 


[97.      Their  posiliun  ■ 

\o   Him,    175.     Chuscter  0 

uceticisu,  ii,  41,    Sre  ii,  41.  6j. 

ErmoPIil,  ii,  i},  ijB.  Pre*enllve 
effect  of  a  plague  on  Severus's 
operations,  1^7,  Ita  ooavenipn  to 
Christianity,  400-40), 

Etkl'SOans,  Roman  riles  derind  from 
the,i,iB.  Their  hai'Uipica.  iii,  iG. 
InSuences  of  their  soothsayer*  in 
Rome,  35.96. 

Ei;oiIjII[»t  or  Lord's  Supper,  origin 
of  the,  i,  304,  305.  Ila  appointed 
Bdministrators,  ii,  14. 17.  Adopted 
by  theUanlcheoDs,  170,  Solemniied 
as  ■  aaciihce,  iii,  317,  31B.  Ill 
(ymbolinn,  385  note. 

EuDOIiA,  Empress,  esponaa  the  cause 
of  Arianism,  iii,  137,  13B,  Her 
hostility  towards  and  triumph  oier 
GuTEcalom,    140,    141.      Occasion 


I    143. 


religions  aoienimties,  1,  1 : 

BBurvBAFB,  etory  of  tbe  oHgin  and 
deetiny  of;  ii,  150,  151.     His  eev 
daja'  sleep  and  rlsion,  151, 

MsiOTHO  of  Locan,  Gibbon's  criticit 

41  note.     Her  deeccodants 

EsSEUrii,  Ur,  en  the  aathentioly  of 
tbe  Zendavegta,  i,  65  m/le. 

Ebxaho,  the  Gospel  of  Uani,  ii,  : 
163. 164.    See  Maai. 

Eu,n  and  his  race,  i,  411.  His  ] 
Hon  in  Mardon's  Gospel,  ii,  79. 

EnWAS,  Book  U,  whf  valuable,  i. 
Epoch  referred  to  in  it,  ii. 
Source  of  the  fourth  book,  iii,  3 

EnBNEa,     Messianic    anticipotioii 
tbe,    i,    81.       I'eculiar    knowledge 
cWmed  by  them,  89.    Their  mode 
of  llf^  134-153.     Their  bsplistns] 
ovemonles,  ijj.    Their  areiiion  to 


ler  enmit;  again  in  the  a<icendsn1, 
4;.  Scene  on  the  erection  of  a 
t^tue  to  her,  144. 

EuDOIDB  of  Antioeh,  Arian,  ascen- 
dancy over  ConnlantioB  of,  fi,  445. 
Made  Bishop  of  Coostsotinople,  446. 
447,  His  influence  over  Vcleus, 
iii,  44. 

CuGEBicB,  Pagan  joy  at  the  accesrion 
of,  hi,  89.  His  itibservience  to 
Ai'hogastes,  90.  Defeated  by  Tb»- 
doslus,  91.    See  169.  ]o8. 

EdhbUEBUS,  cliaracfer  of  the  syalem 
of,  i,  1;  note.  Same  introdond 
iulo  Rome,  41.  His  origin  and 
pretended  discovery,  ibid  fKle. 

CnuENios  on  two  temple>  of  Apollo, 

EuNAFtUB,  charge  against  tne  bbck 
mooke  by,  iii,  7H  nofs.  Other  re- 
ferences to  his  writings,  iii,  43,  75, 
76, 19],  aotis, 

ErNOKiANB,  heresy  of  tbe,  Hi,  lOI. 
10],     Law  sgaliut  them,  30I  mtf. 


liUBOMtTi,  <HH  of  the  beroea  of  Phlli> 

sUrgius,  li,  446  not;. 
Editoch.   pmnnrj   meaning    of   the 

word.  1,  367  itolt.      PrivilBg»  of 

(daia  miililiitcdfiireutiucbB,]],  }^S. 

CovemmeDt  delegntcd  to  tiiem,  1)1, 

EurKSATEB,  nfltanl  boundarj  fbr 
Koman  dominion,  88.     See  ii,  II] 

note.  iji.  149. 

EUKIPIDGB,  iii,  j;4. 

ECBOPE,  Christianity  ■  Dew  arlnter  nf 
the»™Hgnlyof,"ii.  Jii. 

EmEBlUa,  Biflhap  of  Cssam,  on  the 
Junes  who  presided  hi  the  CouQciJ 
of  Jenisalem,  i,  391  tioi*.  Tradition 
preaorreil  by  him.  409.  Story  of 
liicolu  and  his  wife,  told  by  htm, 
ii,  JJ  note.  On  Bardesiuies,  74 
nole.  SpurioiiB  resaipt  preteiTed 
hy  him,  110  noi*.  MakaConrtan- 
tim  ■  Chi-iBtinn,  HE  noU.  Oii  in- 
augaral  dijoiuiM  on  the  building  of 
the  church  of  Tyre,  139, 140.  iii, 
373,  J74  nols.  On  the  object  of 
lhiimin'»  war  ngninat  TiridatH,  h, 
158.  QuMtion  taming  on  a  «p»cli 
recorded  by  him,  376  note,  A  &ct 
not  vitiated  by  his  silence,  13I  note. 
On  Conttantine's  Vision,  on  his  cle- 
nusEy  In  t«ttle,and  on  his  mntlTea  for 
«reDttngPaganslatuM,i8;.3i9. 336 
note.  Allies  hi maelf  with  the  Ariani. 
}6i.  His  simile  for  the  tntcling 
bliliapa,  364.  His  impression  of, 
and  share  in.  the  meetings  of  the 
Coondl  of  Kicss,  366,  J67.  His 
notion  of  Constantiue's  l^nquet  to 
the  bidiops,  ]6B.  F^iint  on  which 
he  wo«  A  TOBisant,  and  sense  in 
which  he  EubwqDeiitly  accepted  the 
*"nie,  369.  370.  Eitinuition  in 
which  be  was  held  by  Conntsntine, 
373.  Statcmonta  confliTwd  by  hii 
■uipiciouibretily,373,374.    Sam- 

J79.  Concerning  hie  dstement  that 
Constimtine  was  a  preacher,  383 
ttote.  On  the  eitest  of  the  em- 
{enr'isui^renian  of,  snd  lolcntlion 


to,  Fagnnism,  |8;,  3B6.  Hjs  ihn- 
Tocter  sa  a  writer ;  principle  glcrled- 
in  bj  him.  iii,  36a.  361.  See  i,  90, 
407,  notei;  ii,  9.  11.  13,  14.  loj, 
li^ntilea,  i;;,  179,  iSi,  nofu, 
JJJ-  3»7.3!3.J3S.i6S.)69.370, 
notei;  in,  J73  noie,  37B.,  310.134, 

j67.«- - 

EhJfEBitn,  Bishop  of  Kicomedia  and  ' 
Cnnstsntinaple,  ii,  36),  ]6i  ' 
Point  on  which  be  was  n  recmuint, 
and  for  which  he  was  banished,  369, 
370.  Su^idon  ntUching  (o  him: 
gnuinds  of  his  petition  foi'  reinstate- 
ment,   371,     —         ■  ■        • 


o  favour  by  L' 


KusI 


373.       His 
thiuB,    374.      Summoned    to 
!r  Athanasius,  379.     His  dia- 

hls  eee,  40B  note.  Octasion  of  bjs 
enemies'  tAnnlf,  414.  iii,  z6l. 

£c6E{nDS,  Bishop  of  Vercells,  ba- 
nished, ii,  436. 

EtlSESitlS  the  eunuch,  bold  nply  of 
Libetius  to,  il,  416. 

EcsTATHTUS,  Bishup  of  AntiscL,  D&- 
tnre  of  the  charge  ofheresy  biought 
igaiBst,  11,374-    "■ 


I 


Iberis 


381. 


Causu 


f  Ihei 


Edbtochidm, 


dmed    Irr 

Chaisctet 

of  his  letter  to  her,  339,  33C1,  nc<«s. 

EuTROFUJB,  Proconsul,  refusal  of  Pui- 

pIiiluB  to  give  evidence  against,  ill, 

43. 

EOTBOFres,   the  ennncb,  one  of  lira' 

few  good  deeds  of,  iii,  13].     Reault 

of  Chrynetom's  plea  in  his  behalf, 

13;.  His  ultimate  late,  I'Kd.  See  348. 

EirCTCHiAKisv  one  of  the  products  of, 

the  Athanasian  controvusy,  ii,  416, 

re  the  ChrisO 

iii,  73.     On 

eon  Stylita, 


I 


thdr  aourras  o(  inlbnuatkiD,  iiiapiii. 
tioQ,  stjie,  Sk,  I20,  III.  1J9  tut:. 
J4J.    345    ncrfe,    Jjl    nrffl.      See 

ETC'sndualJOD  bjtbe  Serpeat,  iu  the 
Onostic  sjitems.  ii,  8]  note.  Her 
poaitioD  ia  Uani's  Bjstenl,  366. 

Xtil,  prindpis  of.  and  ultimata  ideo- 
tiecation  of  Sataa  therenith,  i,  69. 
Its  conneiioa  with  theories  of  the 
TemplatioD,  147.  la  the  Ocostic 
tjtUnDs,  ii,  Gi,  63.  Ori^n  of  evil, 
iu,  174.  See  Bardesanes;  Baailides; 
JUani;  Valentiiau, 

BVODOS,  favoarilc  of  i^verue,  ii,  1J4. 

EXCOHHUKICITIOH,  origin  of,  iii,  3 ;  1. 
ByeKlmion  from  oommuiiion,  295. 
By  anathema,  19J,  396. 

EXODCS,  illuetratjre  refereocu  to  the 
book  of,  i,  391.  joi  Bott. 

EsoaciBH  practised  by  the  PliaristB, 
i,  3iB.    Jewish  MOi'cista  aud  the 


-   447.. 


366. 


EiPOsmONS  of  Faith,  iil,  }6i.  Whut 
the;  Eomprehendgd,  J  64. 

^EEIEl's  chariot,  i,  163  nda.  Nla 
reference  to  a  future  Btate,  7].  His 
piadjctioflB  and  the  SibjUioe  leries, 
ii,  ig,    Eieldel  TisgceduB,  ibid  note. 

Ezra,  re-migralion  of  the  Jewa  under, 
'        1.  JB. 

I  fiWARDB,  Bishop  of  Rome,  put  to 
death,  ii,  188.  The  first  martyr 
pope,  188  note.  J29  note.  Car.  de 
Bwsi'a  discovei'y  regwding  him,  11, 
188  note. 

EiBiOLA,  cause  of  the  inl«i-eBt  excited 
by  ^e  inttnnent  of,  ill,  331. 

timOB  Maiimua.  conduct  of,  HpproTtd 

-'    by  the  eitiieas,  i,  6  note. 

f  ABLE,  religiauE,  tbe  supplnnter  of 
Haturs-wonhip,  i,  13.  Vfaiigvi  of 
theogonicfahlH,  16.  ClasaofGreek 
bblei  rejected  by  the  llomaiia,  16 


note,      Stroho'a   re 

need  for  fables,  37. 
FAEaiciUB,    theory   of   Conttwtine'i 

vJEionsuggeb-tBlhr,  ii,38Gnote.  Sn 

iii,  3S9  note. 
FadDS,     See  Oaspim  Ibdaa, 
FAlTII,object  of  the  aspirations  of,  iii, 

40S.     tCstabliEhment   of  its  reign, 

413.    See  Exposiiiona. 


ii,  13a, 


.  375- 


FANATlOlflM,  growth  of,  ill,  HI. 

FiQciK,  the,  ii,  36, 
FATALieM,  Stoic  doctrine  of,  i,  44 
Fatheb,  the.    See  Deity ;  Qod. 
Fathers,  dependence  of  the  Rabbi 

on  the  tmditiouB  of  the,  iii, 
Fausta,   Cooatontine's    gecDud    wi 

put   to   death,  ii,   334. 

charged  upon  hei^  324>  33 


IB  lannled  with  idolatry  by. 


[66.  171. 

FBt.iCtTAS,  Saint,  and  hev  seven  child, 
ren,  ancient  painting  of  the  mailyt- 
dom  of,  iii,  396. 

Felix,  commencement  of  the  Jodtean 
prel«;lship  of,  i,  384.  A  diatuiber 
of  hiB  rule,  400.  }^d]  Kitt  belcie 
him:  hie  ntotln  Ibr  leniency.  403, 
4-H-  Chronological  diftiiulties  re- 
lative to  hia  admlnititrotion,  404 
nets-  HIb  a?eut  in  hia  deaign  on 
Drusillo,  ii,  46, 

Felix,   Biehop   of  Apthutgn,  conee- 


Felix,  forced  on  Rome  as  it! 
ii,  416.  ItefuNd  of  Llheriuf 
the  eee  with  him,  417. 


Fei 


a  Filix. 


Kelii,  Saint,  nature  nnd  atfDt  of  the 
adoratiob  paid  lo^  iii.  411  nota. 

Females,  lavs  orContUntiiiE  fnr  the 
prottclionor,  ii,  394-397.  Eitrava- 
gAnt  tcfllettefi  irt'  ilocnaji  ChriBtian 
ttmidM,  iii.  146, 147.  TheHuliere} 
tubintrodvcta  of  the  clci^,  18]. 
ActTMses,  (ee  Wemm  Playeri. 

FEanVALI  of  eDcient  Roim,  tiieir 
dumctfr,  i.  iB.  Vilalitf  of  the 
Lu[i(rcalia,iii,9B.  (amrch,  rvtiraJs 
af  llie,  Iii,  Jij-jiS.  Jewish,  see 
Dtdicatim.  PasaoiKr.  Tabernacles. 

FesTus,  Prefect  of  Jodiea,  tyranny  of, 
1,  399.  Hisdealingswith  Psul,4os. 
Hii  diath  and  successor,  406. 

Fsnus  of  Ephesiu,  aim  of  the  re- 
mom  aDd  death  af,  iii,  4]. 

PETICHiau.nnturt  of,  i,  II.  Origin  of 
the  word  '  Fetiche/  ibid  note.  See 
lb  note. 

VrLCHAh  aystem,  gronndworlf  of  the, 
iii,  49. 

Field's  work  on  the  Church,  iii,  414 


Fire  of  Londnn,  [666,  cinsic  pai-allel 

to  the,  i,  466  note. 
FtEE-woasHlPI-EES  spared  by  Ardes- 

FlRUiLiASUS  on  ApteloUc  aolhority, 

iii.  liJnoU. 
FmtiEGiiAJi's  Porch,  Chmi^  of  the 

Apcatles,  ii,  400, 
FmUES,  the   miiBCBJaui   draught   of, 

1,178. 
FLAHELLtTKIS,   amenability    of   the 

dergy  10,  iii,  i;6.     Anthoiity  fur 

Plavun  dynaaly. 


of  faul 

of  the  lamilj.  390. 


ccllcKei, 


•net  at  EntwiM  ^ 


FlaTIaNits,  Bubserrience  of  EngMiM 
10,  iii,  90. 

Flavunus,  Bishop  of  Antiodi,  hii 
welcome  10  ChryBOstom,  Iii,  191. 
Mission  of  men7  uixiertjiktD  by 
him,  115.  Its  result,  117.  Anti- 
phoiuil  singing  introduced  by  bim, 

Flitius  Clemens,  chaniEler  and  im- 
perial kinship  of»  11.  1 1 .  Why  pat 
to  death :  eiplanatJoti  of  the  idjogyo- 
ciwin  of  his  character,  II.  Pmb* 
oSaing  for  his  execution,  ij. 

FLATXua  Sabiouir,  ii,  11. 

Fi-ECHIEB,  Vie  de  Theodoa,  ii!,  lo( 


I 


FlBDKT,  on  Tyrolesf 


oBrtyiiloai 


FLoeoQia  in  schools,  antique  auUKii^  I 

for.ili.  jjjuo*,.  ■  I 

Florus,  Prefect  of  Judaea,  eflect  </  I 

(he  tyranny  of,  i,  199.  584.  4)9.  ■! 

Date  of  his  prefecture,  45  9  iwte 
Fob:,  Cliinese  deity,  tradition  of 

birth  of,  i,  94  note. 
FOBTDKE,  statues  and  temples  of,  tal    ] 

their  £ite;  Rome,  ii,  iBl.     Byini- 

tium,    };j,  J36.    Constantiuople, 

iii.  s.  11. 
Forum   at    Rome,   and   temples 

ronndiDg  It,  ii.  341. 
Fbanks,  shape   tHlieu  by  the  n 

orlhodoiy  of  the,  ii,  jsi  nalt. 

iu,  5.  60. 
FeaVltta,  anient  Rouuid  uaagfl 


r,  early  ChriatJan  parallel 


t'RiiHE.VTKTS,  nceptlon  in  Ethiopia  of, 
11.  401.  CaaTCrted  to  Christianity 
and  made  Bishop  of  Aium,  401 

FuLOtMTiDa.  (uiot,  uiichristion  v 


^"      Fuhkbadi.  t 


'  -AiaDAKUS.  See  ifmuniit  Amdimiit. 
Fhhebau,  Scythiiia  ciiMom  of  Imaio- 
Ution  at,  ii,  IS7.  ChrisCiui  Fune- 
nls,  iii,  319.  SuUtitulioD  of  in- 
bumitiDii  for  cienutian,  {19,  Jlo. 
Their  migniliaiin,  311.  Vuloui 
burul  ciutoms  of  hatheos  and 
ChriBtisM,  31O-3I]  notes.    See  384 


OtBCLEMTZ,    Dr,  aJltlOQ    of  Ulpiiitu 

by,  iii,  S6  noM. 
GiBUEL,  derivation  of  the  c 

Me.     His  HppesTBuce  and  promiM 

lo  Zaoharinh,  68. 
Gad,  thv  prophet,  Joaa  of  ths  booki  of, 

Qainas  tha  Goth,  refiual  of  a  church 

lo,  ill,  107. 
Gai^TU  and   the  Gslntimu,  nut  St 

Paul's   EjHBtlea,  i.  415,  4r5  tntt. 

NstiURalitj  of  the  coprei-ta,  431. 

lis-Tbital  bj-  Pkul,  444- 
GaIiSB,  an  axctptkui  In  ths  philoai- 

pldc  dearth  of  hit  tinw,   iii,  416 

Noto. 
OALERinB,  empnor,  nupidona  regaid- 

ing  tbt  wife  of,  ii,  io{.    Hii  unsuc- 
impaigD,  115.   Pagan  &nA- 


l  of  hi*  IDOlhET, 


16.     Bia  i: 


baUBD  persecution  of  (be  ChristiRDS, 
1I7-11I.  SncusedB INaclelian,  114, 
Cotutiuitiue's  Hcupe  frimi  him.  iij, 
"lil.  Hisremorse,  peculiar  disease, 
repentaut  edic^  aiid  death,  317, 
318,  175.389.  Hia unaoiQaiDljuice 
with,  luid  threat  against^  Rome,  144 
ttoit.  DeiBed  bf  Mamitiua,  3S1. 
See  ii,  339,330,  179, 164. 

GaleriL'S  Maxiroua,  Procoiuul  of 
Carthage,  ii,  196.  Uii  leDtcace  on 
Cypiiao,  197. 

GUJLEUra,  Julioo'a  epithet  for  the 
Chriatiaiu,  iii,  4.  5,  B,  37.  See 
JuJat  tSt  GalUeaa. 

^jALiLEE,  euTloui  Talmudio  paiaaga 
-elating  M  the  people  of,!,  iStnMs. 


Ihnaity  of  il>  gnpakliun  ai-coi'diiig 
to  JoMphua,  !«}.  Kncei  iuhuliiun^ 
It,  ud  ihejr  coDllicIa,  Aid  niilt. 
ThelTaUugb(«r  billMTeinpie,  131. 
969.  ^gguud  cauH  ibrreof,  13). 
Galileo,  aulhortties  lelied  uu  for  the 

QALLtBSUa  reatorea  pence  lo  the 
Chrittlati  chuich,  ii,  199.  KBkI  oI 
hi*  ]aw,  104.  Imndi  of  the  tiotht 
during  bit  nlgn,  hi,  ;  4. 

Gallio,  IfoiDon  proconaul  In  Judm, 
reault  of  au  appeal  agaioat  the 
CbristiaiB  lo,  I,  3^7,  443,  444. 

Oalll-b,  youthful  impritaDmeDt  ut' 
ii,  4Si.  Chapel  built  by  him  anJ 
Julian,  i!iiil.  Uiidanth,  460.  .\  aui- 
pected  pnrtidpiilor  ifaei-an,  Ui.  17. 

Oamauel,  Paul's  teacher,  i,  3A1. 
Hit  counavl*  to  the  SanhedriD  rela- 
tire  Id  Ihe  apostlo,  361,  36]. 

Qahes,  Oentile  and  id<i]gtroua,  U,  96. 
Qninquennin),  establiBlud  by  Ha- 
driau,  id6,  Secubir  gaines  under 
Philip,  340,  Olympic  gimeh  iii, 
}j6.     See  Festicals. 

GanqeS,  purifying  power  ouriUd  to 
ibe,  I,  i]j.     The  [npulstioii  on  its 

Ganqra,  couodl   of,    iii,    179.'    Sec 

Gau,  Nablo,  inscriptiuo  diicoTered  at, 
ii.  400  noti. 

GAUDENTiva,  Bishop  of  Rimini,  put 
to  death,  ii,  446. 

Gatii.  ciyiliied  by  Roman  inflnenisa, 
i,  1.  Ancient  superslitiaoi,  40.  Ila 
Chrijtian congTBgationa,  ii.  i  rj.  At- 
tack upon  Ibem,  145.  Protected 
by  Conataotlua,  US-  CoiialitutiDD 
of  aociety,  178.  Scene  of  Conatan- 
tine's  virion,  18;,  Dispute  leferred 
to  its  bishops,  303.  ICitirpator  of 
its  Idolatry,  iii,  78.  Seeii,  104.  IJ3. 
114.  181.  384.  }65- 

Gaza.  Pagan  crueltie*  in,  iii.  lO.  Its 
temple  dosed,  66. 

GKLAsnlB,  pope,  Roaun  gama  rap 
preoed  by,  iii,  98.    See  177  >W<(. 


Gkloh,   the   tjnnt,   bumuw   edict 

neribed  to.  i.  2t  noli. 
GbhbMDES:    cauK  of  hit  throwing 

GenNebaRET,  lake  oi-  sen  of,  i,  15 1. 
177.  iiQ.  Jeani  ci-osaing  thf  Inkc, 
iiv  Walking  on  its  watcn,  116. 
HiE  interview  with  Hetfr,  ;;o. 

QSSTILG  proselytes,  Initiatoty  ritra 
impaeed  upon,  i,  i}6.  139.  11). 
Cbni-ch  farmed  bj  them,  U,  17.  19- 
DeclaratioD  of  Jiniu  ngacding  them, 
i,  III.  Paul'a  iiiauenca  in  their 
otH<Ter^on,  J8i.  Chimctcr  of  tlie 
6rti  Gentile  conrsrt,  4}0.  See  il, 
96.  IJ4. 

Geobqe  of  Cspptdoria,  Ariin  bishop 
of  Alenudriai,  chvuter  of,  ii,  419, 
4JI.  iii.  i6.  A  priest  before  he 
wu  n  Chnitisn,  ii,  430.  His  mal- 
versationg,  perBecutions,  and  U  sding 
ipeculationi,  4)0,431.  Hiiiniults 
■-  " 'nn,mnd  mooler  bja  mob. 


ia,  17. 


a  Uh  Vir- 


Gboboe  of  PIsidiB, 

gin  by.  iii,  416  nott, 
GBTffijE,  ChratioQily  embraced  by  the, 


J46. 
GerizIU,  the  racreJ  Riount^n  of  the 
SHntAiitani,  i,  167,  l68.    Legendof 
eoncealed  «aci-ed  veeiels,  173.     See 


cnliiiriliei  of  the  speciilal 
159,  341,  notes.  Geihi 
laiiiing  English  eqniTsleni 


i.3B<: 


GeBXANICOB,  tbg  emperor,  iL  451. 

GEBMASICUa,  the  roartjr,  ii,  136. 

GbeUUNT,  confedency  agninst  Borne 
of  the  nntioos  of,  ii,  ijj,  141. 14(- 
ijo.  115.  19J ;  iii,  60.  The 
■*  thundoing  legion."  ii,  141. 
Trsufer  of  the  *Bat  of  goreminent 
to  iti  frontier,  313.  Barbsritica 
popetrated  npoo  its  taptive  cliiel- 


Gbbostics,  bishop  of  Ki<wmedia,< 
poseJ  b;  ChrjrKKtcm,  iii,  264  no 

GEBVAise,  Ambrose'i  dream  relatiM 
to  the  reliques  of, 

GcsEtiiua  on  propbetk  puiagca  IB 
Isaiah, i,  j<),6o,fio(e>.  OnaSuDailv 
tan  poetic  rdereoce  to  the.Ueaaah, 

GliTA,  tnartrrdom  dated  at  the  in 

■ioD  of,  ii,  16;. 
Getdseuane,  deriration  of  th«  wai, 

Gtbdon,  Roman  I 
BBcriGoi  ander 
natt.  Hia  oHIteiini  on  Luain^ 
'  Erictlio,'  i,  4.1.  On  _ 
Phlegon,  J  35  noie.  An  impw>- 
bsble  conjecture  of  hii.  4;  8  netti 
Anachronisms,  ii,  151  noftf.  A  weU< 
founded  sircRsm,  31a.  Instance  of 
his  poetic  ttute,  iii,  ill  tiote.  See  i, 
38  BOta-  6j.  1J9  not*.  J37  note. 
u.  10,  16,  31,  notBi.  iii.  II,  J3, 
91,  316,  361,  no(M. 

Gladiators,  Jewish  captins  foiisl 
to  eihiEnt  as,  ii.  97.  Constantinople 
never  disgraced  bj  thdr  presence, 
)39.  iii,  J44.  Doom  of  crimiDak, 
u,  394.  System  and  piacticca  in 
the  Roman  gbdintotial  dtowt,  Iii, 
]43,  344.  tfiect  of  the  spread  of 
Christianity  upon  them,  J4j.  Octs- 
eion  of  tlxdr  abolitioi.,  34(1.  An 
imperial  gladiator,  hs  Conmodaa, 

Glauciw,  alleged  tmohci'  of  Basilides, 
ii,  64. 

Grobtic  splemi  and  doctrines,  ditef 
parent  of,  I,  60.  Scripture  pasangea 
einbanii«iiig  to  their  aacstici,  153 
note.  Their  contact  with  and  in- 
fluence    DD     eastern     Chriitiaiiitjr, 


j;9- 


J7.    ■ 


>97- 


Latir  GncMJa  and  Ihdr  jnnom- 
tion!.ii,S7.  Their  primal  deity,  58,  ' 
60.  3J4.  Canieofthaunpopiibu-ltf 
of  Gncatkism,  84.  lis  attitude  to- 
wards Pngnoism.  85.  Its  iptems 
rejected  by  African  Chrittjanitjr, 
160,   161.      Its  complioitlon  with 


^^F    ,    Ibiiicbeinn. 
^  Dbna    of    i 


:;9,  160. 174,    Birth- 


1.  JS' 


P 


»77- 
.,,  -  ThB 
Triuibu-us  coatiDverty  otw  of  )u 
growtha,  35  j.  Cont«inpt  of  Gnos- 
tio>  for  the  Uld  Twiaiuedt,  iii,  i;!<. 
Their  hjniiis,  g54.  Thdr  tvmbola 
and  iniBgea.  )B],  ;89.  Their 
£aaB,  see  £oM.  Viiriou*  eipo- 
DGnU   of    Gnnticiam    and  kiiidr«l 

CBmi.  He  Bardesana  ;  Baiilida ; 
pocratta ;     Ctrirtthai ;     Hani ; 
Pardon  ;     Ophitii  ;    Satvrmmi*  ,' 
YaUnt/nia, 
QOD,  ii^meat  for  the  huDuniiatiBii 
of,  i,  1 7  note.     Em  Jy  Jewish  con- 
ception!, II,  21,    blgyptisn,  Indian, 
aiiil  GndBD  DoUooa,  11,  ]].     Ulti- 
Date  renilli  of  wmboliiliv  Drilf 
undir  tbehumsD  form.  1;.    Elijah '• 
docripCioD  of  God't   leTektioa   of 
,        Einuelf,  44.     Hia  poMtion   in  the 
ChilitiBn>jitnn,45.     Modified  Do- 
I        tluni  of  tha  oue  Supreme  Deity,  70. 
Atlar  to  tlie  Unknown   God,   419. 
Eidihoin'i   eiplaiiatioD,    SM  note. 
ao!  Beits. 
Cods  of  FagnoiBm,  see  Paganiim. 
GODEFBOY,  on  intei'DUuriage  with  a 
niece,  ii,  397  note.     See  iii,  loi, 
31i>  }».«>*«. 
GoBTio  lacriiiisi!  auppreMed  by  Jorian, 
iii,  Ji  note.     See  35. 

'.  pntbatile  derTv&tion 

lult  in  SaaU  Sophia, 
in,  145. 
Good  Shepheid, 


GOLODTHA,    I 

of,  i,  3JI' 
I    Good  Friday 


if  [he, 


lollo  represeutn- 
i.      It.  I«fithen 


CORDIAM,  reign  of,  ii,  1B6.     See  1 7] 

OoltDlDS,  drcumstance  connected  with 
tha  martyrdom  of,  335  noie. 

GORGOSa-S  martyred,  ii,  lio. 

GOIFBLS,  Bcopa  and  character  of  tlie. 

I,  49.    Roiunnn'i  tatiinonj  to  their 

I        prnihugi—a,  ibiil  noU.    Apoorjphai 


comboration  of  a  portion  af  tlwit 
narrUive,  91  Hi4e,  TiiatiDfuiitiing 
feature  between  (he  gennine  ud  tha 
apocryphal,  ibid  nati  a.  StniDw'i 
GTJtiujBme  upon  them,  t  J0«  11  If 
113  luiff.  >purioui  gotpeb,  llieir 
'        -        n.i  oiject.   i 


3S8.     Wea 


ii(. 


Thwriee  ■: 

118.  Chronolugiisl  diacrepanoka, 

119.  Nature  and  eitent  of  Uie 
inipiratlon  of  the  Kmigeliilt.  ill. 
Objection  commoo  lo  ail  hannonie*, 
159  nota.  Gcafnl  of  iJie  Jodao- 
Chriatian.  of  Pelta,  421.  Th.  but 
of  the'Coipela.  Ii,  j},  54.  Gnotlic 
attempt!  at  recondlUtioD  with  t)ie 
Gupei,  ^6.  lu  Iiat  onlital,  104. 
Its  piogreu  irreated.  147.  Crimai 
rep[ei!»d  by  its  influence,  398.  iwe 
Ecangtliiti;  Jesvt. 

GoTHornED'a  note  on  the  law  of 
Honorins,  iii,  iH}  not*,  184  I'ole. 

Goths,  ChriEliaii  di'hvenncs  an<l  ca- 
lamities due  10  the,  ii,  117.  Efltct 
of  thrir  iuTaiioni  oa  Kcmin  threat' 


to  UiBmielTM  of  their  csplure  o( 
Christian  ilavBi.  iii,  54,  55,  Their 
language  anil  alphabet,  1^.  One 
cause  <i  thdr  pceiible  loaa  of  the  art 
of  writing.  55  noie.  Tijir  eiie> 
gefic  eapousal  of  Ariaaiam,  {6-)H, 
59.  DestractJTe  efTedaor  their  io- 
raaions  upon  art.  17B  note.  !^  U. 
19a,  nil;  iii.  60. 

G&AOCHI,  the.  iii.  91. 

Geace,  Aagoatiman  notion  nf^  iii- 
»7i- 

Gbuuiiim 

Ga*Ti*N,  1 


i,  57.  Bo.    In- 


of  the  pontificate  and  rfi^i 
of  the  itatuD  of  ViL-lory,  B3-B4. 
Hia  murder,  B5.  Hia  law  igaiut 
heresy.    100.    301   mU.      Sea  91, 


Brekc.  poUtic*!  "yilan  derired  from 
the  mOBirchy  of.  i,  i.  Ita  policy  in 
nlizious  matters,  5-  Character  ol 
th«      imthi'opomorphi&m      of      th^ 


leligion  rBJacted  by  the 


r  reli- 


gtoo,  5S-  Purification  by  wishing, 
IJ},  Jewish  significatioB  of  the 
tenn"Gtedr.""»8!.  Relaths  por- 
tion of  its  mfUziatTocy  and  pii^- 
howl,  4*8.  P-fflort  of  woman  to  iu 
liven.  4!;.  Its  eodaluii  religioui 
Bjitem  &Teise  10  OroDhitiam.  ii,  J8, 
J9.  Ill  deities  carrifti  to  Cooatia- 
t"'0!>'^  3)5'  l**  lemplea.  341. 
Result  of  the  diitiDctness  and  m' 
tlenos  of  its  ki^uigc,  3;].  (~'h 
-  -       ■■  I,  361,  363, 


.    Its. 


oCklDSl 


iiople,;94.  Regard  towanls  the  dead, 
471.  The  hud  of  dalh  upon  its 
lutellectual  maziitutationa,  iii.  I,  i. 
I'uhlic  divination  nt  on  end,  35. 
InSueDce  of  penecution  upm  its 
lilemtin*,  4).  Dlffereni-e  between 
Omk  and  Chriitisn  poetiy.  rii. 
No  dlsthigniahad  Christians  atnoug 
Its  natiTM,  106,  107.  I*  OlyiniHi: 
gams.  336.  Caosei  of  the  dcgeoe- 
ncjr  of  il«  Unguage,  349.  ]ja.  See 
AtAmt  ;  Epictmxmisin  ;  Fiato  ; 
Pj/tliagaraa. 

Greoobv  of  Cappodocii  tnade  Bishop 
of  Alenodrio,  ii.  413. 

GBEOORr  the  innminatDr.  apoitle  of 
Armenia,  inaudpidous  parontaga  of. 
ii.  2^5.  Allied  lUpernitural  ac- 
compHniroent  to  his  fcaptism,  I56. 
Hb  penKcuUon  and  long  imprinn- 
roont.  357.  Fniita  of  his  prnjera: 
made  arch iHshop.  i;7,  158. 

GsEOoat  of  ■■ 

ii.  4(6  tiote.     His  — 
His 


His  n 


107. 


On  IIk  hK^MM 
of  Theodosiui,  397.  398,  IWiM. 
His  definition  of  a  hyion,  401  matt. 
5«  I9B  late,  3Bl.  54°  ""f*.  J9) 

GsEQOBr  1.  (the  Gnal),  Pope.  dftO. 
of  a  prayer  of.  ii,  103.  Chant 
introduced  hjr  him.  iii,  405.  Wh«t 
he  saw  in  the   Lombard  imruiMi, 

Greswell,  Mr.  on  a  pessiigt  in  St 
Lake,    i,   99    wtte.      On   ^ct 
Christ's  lift,  loj  «oU,  )j6  ■ 
See  i,  j6i,  403.  notts.  ii,  91  « 

GftlEBIUCH,  on  the  Evangelists,  i,  J4j   ] 

veitaj  points,  i,8S.  ilS,  19S.  14Ti 
33'.  337.362,  >»("■ 

GutHSUUT,  H«  De  Qaignitut. 
Glizot.  M,  on  pasBiges  in  Gibbso,  \,  A 

HTWite.  iii,  ij  note. 
Gunpowder  Pint,  classic  parallel  ta  J 

the,  i,  464  nott. 
GCBHTASP  ideDtifi«il  with  CjuBia,  I,  \ 


a  the  Zoroaitrian 


«il,46i. 


Obi 


tnacy  witli 

birth  and , 

Uognphic  pOdOi,  iii.  iio-iil,  316 

IM(»i  3S4.    A  biihopric  forced  upon 

him,  It 3.    His  hibcars  as  Bishop  of 

Conalsntiiwple,  114.     Hit  disputes 


Ha  AG,  Dr  Martin, 

wrilingst  i,  63,  b;.  bo,  n 

notion  of  IJie  Tatbas.  67 

d  sFpar^ite  evil  spirit,  69  : 
Habet  Pecm,  Doiiatist  bishop,  on  thi 

jjersecutiona  of  his  partv,  ii,  306 

note.    His  oiune  a  Poritan  anticipft* 

tion,  ]oS  vole. 
HanniAN,  hDmnn  fncdHcei  prohibiul 


I 


b^,  i.  36  tuU. 

necltid  with  the  Jcwii 
during  his  reign,  60,  1)9  nMs, 
note;  u,  10,  ;;  vate,  60.  99. ; 
ChristiaoB  pemitted  \a  naide  io 
newcitj,  i.  411.  43J.      Jews  | 
bibited,  i,  41]  ;  ii,  346.  Hia  mo 
for  limiling  the  boiu>JHrieB  of 
empire,  li,  B3.     His  uttention  In 
ternal   nfTiirs  and   character  n 
etat«eman,8g.9i.  ta4-io6.    Eitent 
of  hia  travels,  io4>  ■'^S<  notsi.    Mi> 
eooduct  towarda  Christianity,  106- 
to8.    ChriitianitJ  befODd  lib  com- 
pfehennou,    loB.      His  letter  con- 
cerning, snil  <!ario:!ity  oo,  religious 
niKtlti-s,  nod  his  famoni  Threes,  108 
natei,  113,  rij.    See  i,  411 ;  ii,  tl 
■naU,  90.  109 ;  iii,  70,  395  naf«, 

Hadrianople,  battle  of,  ii,  319. 

HxREDiFErr,  legacy  hunting,  a  deri- 


UahhaK,  parallel  to  the  1 
HanHO,  the  Carthaginii 


ttor;  told 


HAltuoNluB,  long  popularitj  of  the 
hymns  of,  ti,  74.  iii,  iQj. 

Heatrbnibu,  ii,  97.  Its  nybils,  i 
Sybilline  denncciBlion  of  it»  I 
IW.  ModifyinginflaencesofChi 
ianit;  upon  it,  iBl,  183.  Jolii 
attempts  connectol  with    it. 


tiWf±  of  Chriat 
■     ■■    follower! 


ianity  utonishing 
li.  179.  Adoption  by  Christian  dis- 
pntanta  of  one  of  ita  evil  practir«s, 
J74.  Its  late  presence  in  Italy,  iii. 
98.  Ita  calendar,  jjT.  Its  burial 
customs,  311  noCf.  SeePagaaani; 
Polt/theimi.  See  also  li,  318.  349. 
366.  376.  380.  3B4.  391'  iii-  *°9- 

Hbaten,  voices  from,  i,  88  oole.  14J. 
144.  EiplanatiDn  of  the  pheno- 
menon, 144  tate.  3B4  mte. 

HiMiKEW,  the  or^nal  sacred,  under- 
slDLid  only  by  the  learned,  i. 
Its  first  great  Christian  student 
'93- 

Hebbon.  originnlly  a  Levitlcal  tiity,  1, 

VOL.  :n. 


Abi'sham,  ii,  343. 
Hecate,    wonders    worked   in    tht 

temple  of,  ii,  458. 
Heiw.vb  and  Ueuosis,  attributes  per- 

Bonified  by,  ii,  70, 
Heeekm  on  the  religion  of  Egypt,  1, 

Heoesippus  and  the  narrative  of  St, 
James's  death,  i,  407.  Sloiy  related 
of  Our  Lord's  tmnily  by  him,  11,  9. 
Character  of  his  sloiies,  i,  407  note. 

HEOEwiecu'a  work  an  the  happiest 
epoch  of  Roman  history,  ii,  1  note. 
Theory  ably  devrbped  by  him,  89 
wate.     See  loj  nole. 

HeiniCUEn's  eflbrtf  relative  to  Hq^ 
sippus,  i,  407  vote.  His  chancter- 
iiatiou  of  the  Ufe  of  Cnnstantine,  ii. 
3B5  note.  His  discussion  of  Coo- 
etantine's  vision,  3B6  nota.  On  the 
Council  of  Nican,  366  note.  See  ilt, 
361,  3B9,  notes. 

Helen  of  Ti-oy,  ii,  48. 

Helena,    Quei 


irthen 


I.  59. 


Helena,  motheiof  Constantine,  i,  59, 

Chorch  built  by  her  over  Jaraib's 

well,    168  note.     Her  religion,  ii, 

33;.      Crime  detected  by  her,  314. 

H«'  restoration  of  the  holy  platesal 

Jernsalem,  347. 
Helena  of  Tyre,  comptmion  of  Simnii 

Usgus.  II.  47.      Sublimed  into  an 

ollt^ry,   48.      Practice    sanctified 

tinder  her  name,  B6  note. 
Heuopolib,  Pagan  cannibalism  at,  iii, 

II.     One  of  its  temples  conuctat^l 

to  Christian  worship,  67. 
HeliUh,  Nero's  freed  sluve  and  hc"tH 

tentna,   pnssibly  P.iul'a  murderer, 

1,  463. 
HelLaBICKUS  and  Cnaiius,  delegatM 

of  TheodDsius  in  Anticcb.  iii,  I16. 

Their  hnraanity,  117, 

2  n 


HbUADIUb,  mnrderoat  bout  0^  iii> 
?!■ 

HBBCin.ES,ii,ilo.i5i.  Animpeml 
usurper  of  hiiBttributai,  15),  Greek 
tjBgrain  thereon,  153  "ote. 

HSEOVUt's,  title  jBsiiniBl  by   Mai- 


li.  370 
lodeniued 
tode&th,  iii,  61.  16;,  168.  Edict 
of  the  three  emperors  iigiuDit  them, 
100,  lot.  Ectl«si,isliail  penalties 
for  the  offence,  298.  41  '■  Severitj 
of  the  lane  of  TheodoaiuB,  199, 
100.  La*  of  Oratimi,  301  note. 
Kpi[diaiiiiu's  ■  History  of  Heretical 
Sect*,'  }6o.  The  '  Refnter  of  Hore- 
ijes,'  tee  Mippolytia.  See  iii,  4]' 
nolB.  See  also  Jminiaii;  Mann 
VigilaiHi's  ;  Sumni  Magni. 
HebbekecTiCS,  or  commentariea  1 
the  sacred  writeis,  iii,  J6i,  The 
character  and  eonleats,  j6j. 


of  which  he  dieil,  217.  See  i,  90..IJ 
too.  104.  loj-  166.  J39, 
Hebod  Aiitipss,  i,  iq8.  i6s-  His  in 
cestDous  tnnrriage,  and  Kiiure  ol  | 
John  the  Baptist,  i66.  ProTii 
comprised  in  his  tetrardiate,  t 
His  positioa  with  regard  to  Jaun. 
184.  ic>6.  Attempts  nude  to  e>dte 
him  agnlDst  Jesus,  106.  Tricked 
intn  caniientiDg  to  the  murder  of 
John  the   Bapti 


Hermes,  or  Ten 


1,  4IJ. 


Hermits,  ii,  41.    Their 

Taded  by  Valens.  iii,  47  not*,     llie 
alleged  fint  hermit,  101  no[«. 

HeruoGENES,  Christ  piamd  in  the 
gun  by,  U,  ]|].  Sns  laid  to  his 
charge  by  TertuUlnn,  Iii,  J77,  37B. 

Hehvoqeneb,  Roman  commander, 
canse  of  his  mui-dei'  by  the  popu- 
lace, 11,  415.     See  411. 

Hbbod  the  Great,  impolitic  cmelty  of, 
i,  Jl.  Hii  last  popular  oierciai  of 
anthoi^ty,  Aid.  Caous  of  bii  un- 
popularity and  hopes  eicitei!  hy  bis 
death,  JJ.  Bl.  His  testamentary 
cruelly  and  ita  motive,  Hj.  Circnm- 
■taaoea  candudnm  to  his  »lict  for  the 
alauEhter  of  the  imiuf  nts,  101, 101. 
Castle  fortilied  by  him,  !□;  note. 
Picol'  of  the  subtlety  of  his  charac- 
ter, 107.  His  death,  108.  Subl). 
niUed  into  an  allqocy,  it6.  Op- 
poaition  to  his  iotrudnctlon  of  nmei 
infai  Judoj],  ii,  96.   Peculiar  disesse 


'ription  of  the  csoM  thereof,  ibid 
ti.  Growing  jealous  of  Jesus, 
o.     His  orntty  designs  regardiuK 


e  SRlih»li 


3"5- 


tefuial  to  try  and  Insulting 
ment  of  Jesus,  314,  315.  InttntlocM 
of  Arttaa  against  him,  171.  Hi* 
piece  of  baniahme"'   "    "■ 

HeroR  Agiippn,  ai 
IngnitiateB  himse 
and  persecutes  tlie  ChiTsliiuis,  3  74, 
37J.  His  death,  its  nature,  and 
hoiv  regfitded  by  the  CbristUiiB, 
376.  Sh  383.  386.  Ui>  SOD,  iw 
Agrippa. 

Herod  Aichelaus,  see  ArcMna. 

Hbbod  the   Iraiurch,   t 


Polviai-p  by,  i 
D  Philii 


■37- 
,  166. 


'8,  >e9. 
fil£d,  19a. 
HeRoKIaB,  wife  of  Herod  Philip,  hu 
incestuous  mamag«  with  her  hos- 
buid's  brotiier,  i.  ifi6.  Her  anK 
mosily  toJonnthe  Baptist, and tridb 
by   whirh  she  obtained  h      ' 

Hebot^  the  pliilosoplier,  iii,  i  _ 
HESiODind  )  Julian's  uaeitton  regard* 
Herodotds  ling  the  writings  of,  ill,  ^,' 
Sevke  on  Zosimus,  iii,  43  mte.     0* 

STmm»DhuB,H6'>o£r.  3]4iue«.    Oft 

O'rosius,  1H4  IK ' 


HmuBcqiCAL  pawn,  objects  and  tt- 
■ults  of  UiB  esubl  Ishnisat  of,  iii, 
jor,  JM.  Sm  Dahepi;  ClurcA; 
Ctergy ;  Episcopacy^ 

HlBRDCLEB,  persecQlion  instigated  by, 


HlE3DaLYFt!ICS,  s; 


d1  for  the  w 


I 
I 


I 


HiEaONYHL'S,  sec  Jei-oiM, 
HtEROFHANts,    massacre   of,   Iti,   78 

note.    See  ii,  49.  ;8.  8;  liett,  iB;. 

31],  The  Hierophant  of  lilleiuis,  ii, 

46a. 
Hlu.eilsu9.theprocnraUir,  and  Per- 

petUB  Ibj  martyr,  ii,  168, 1G9. 171. 
HlURIUS  of  Phrygia,  offence  cbargal 

H11.ART  of  Poictien,  his  book  against 

Conatanlius,  11,  4}j.     Its  style  and 

character,  4;;,  4}4,nof«.  Ineiite. 

44].   Cause  of  Triaituriauicm  inain- 

taineH  bj  him,  iii,  101.    Not  a  et- 

lihatist,  ]8i.    Hia  wntiaga.  351. 
Htpfo,  Augustine  made  bUhop  of,  iii, 

igB,     A  city  of  refuge,  1B9. 
EiPPOaiUTES'  notion  of  daimoniacal 

poffienion.  i,  118  mite, 
HirPODROME    of  Constantinople,   il, 

J}].  Hi,     Its  chariot  gameg  and 

bctiona,  J}6.  J}9. 
H1PPOLYTD8,   Bishop  of  Porto,    the 

"RefntsrofHeresiM,"  work  rightly 

Ksigned  by  Bnnaen  to,  ii,  44  not«. 

Story  preserved  hy  him,  50  note. 

On  the  doctrine!  of  Baaiiiiles,  65 

noto.   His  book  on  the  Opbitea,  Bj, 

Bj,  fW(«.    S«  79noie. 
BmA,  the  cave  of,  Mohammed's  retreat, 

ii,  i6j, 
HiBTORiANS,  apology  of  PslylilQS  for 

the  fables  ofC  i,  ]7- 
HiSTOttT,    as    Vfritlen   tj   the  early 

Chiistian  historiana,  iii,  360, 
HOTxaoN,  Mr,  refereoce  ta  a  tract  by, 

ii,  35  note, 
HoLiDATB,  heathen  calendar  of,  iit, 

j;i  no(«. 
HoLV  Ghoat,  descent  npon  Jesns  of 


the,  i,  143.  Pi'omiseJ  as  the  iroai 
forter,  305.  Jts  descent  on  ihe 
I>Bj  of  f  ent«ost,  353.  Interpitta- 
tions  of  the  latt«r  mitsde,  3;3, 
7^4,  ftotes.  Ponred  Dot  on  the 
Gentiles,  jBi.  "  Beceircd  "  in  Ephe- 
aua,  446.  In  thesyatfm  of  Bnrdt- 
sanes,  ii,  75.  In  Mani's  sysleiE, 
261.  ContrOTfrsles  on  the  subject. 
3S4-36I. 

Holt  Land,  the  fhst  apoEtles  liniiled 
lDthe,i,:lll.  Jesns  on  its  boiden', 
134.  ICttect  of  Jerome's  example 
on  pi lgriinag;es  thither,  iii,  191, 192. 
Female  pilgrims,  229,  231.  i^ee 
PalaiUne. 

HoUCR'S  poetry  and  the  anthropo- 
morphism of  the  Greeks,  i,  16. 
Kusedwith  Plato  by  Julian,  ii,  452. 
A  Christian  Homer,  iii,  8.  35  4.  See 
ii.4S5-47r-"'.  7- 

HauEnriEB,  country  of  the,  ii,  ifio. 

KoiKMUSlUB,  or  Homoonsion  (the 
dnotrina  of  Consnbslantialism),  dis- 
putes coneerniug  the,  u,  j68,  ]69, 
413.  43  B.  Avoided  by  the  Arion 
Goths,  iii,  ;B  note, 

HOMOPHOKU8,  the  Alias  of  Hani's 
system,  260.  262  note,  267,  16B 
note,  269.  Ollice  of  his  ally,  Splen- 
ditenens,  267  tiois. 

BoiJET,  wild,  supply  of,  in  the  east- 
ern regions,  i,  ijj. 

HoNOBioa,  lawi  of :  fer  protecting 
the  people's  enjoyments,  iii,  93  ;  for 
the  abolition  of  Peganisro,  94,  9;  ; 
relative  to  the  clergy,  28],  284, 
eotea ;  divorce,  290;  gladiators. 
34;,  Occnaon  of  bis  entire  prohi- 
bition of  gladiatorial  shows,  346. 
Never  more  than  a  child,  35J  nott. 

Hooker's  qootation  l^m  Jerome,  ii, 

Horace,  occfurionally  superatitlDiis.  i, 
41.  Touching  Jewish  synagogues, 
ii.  19  not*.     A  charactcHstlo  0/  hii 

HoRMOUK,  reception  of  Man!  by,  ii, 
272. 


HOBDS  and  Sophia  in  tht  Valentioiaa 


,  564,  His  porition  in  the 
Coiintil  of  NioPfl,  J6s.  ConBUn- 
tine'B  rDBjdnr  there,  367.  Eapoua^a 
the  caa»  of  AthSDuins,  414.  416, 
417.  418.  Hia  &11,  416.  His 
death,  441.    See  175. 

HotraGKEIEPIHa,  m  uidsnt  Indispens- 
able to,  iii,  jBi. 

Hoa,  Ge:iian  a 

Human  mind,  in 


1,104,  iiB,  ISO, 
iative«tat«ofthe. 


i.413. 


McuAB  (scrUices  under  tho  Greeks 
and  ilanunE,  i,  16,  17.  notn. 

Hduakuu,  EphHJan  phuii  of,  ii,  ;;. 

HnsAHlTT,  Uwa  tending  to,  ii,  393. 

Huhe's  urgniDeat  i^nst  a  pnre 
theism  among  burboriam,  i,  1 1  note, 

HtTKS,  the,  iii,  60. 

IIUSaET,  Dr,  on  the  IgoatiOD  Epistles, 
reference  to,  iii,  15  7  nota. 

HrDE  on  the  Peraan  nUgions,  ii,  IS 

HrHETTins,  ohorga  againiit,  and  prin- 
ciple iaTolrol  in  it,  iii,  jS.  39. 

Htmns;  of  Ephrem  the  Syrian,  ii,  74, 
iii,  lOJ  ;  of  tlw  primitire  chuiihes, 
iii,  401.  Gregory  of  Nyssa'9  defini- 
tion, 4£3i  note.  Hymns  of  Ariu^, 
40;.  Of  the  Gnoatica,  set  Barde- 
sanea;  Barmotivt. 

HTBCiHca  the  High  Priest,  voiee  heard 
fiom  heaien  by,  i,  88  note. 

lALDABAOTH,  prlncG  of  darknos,  gene- 

Iaublichus  on  the  Mysteries,  ii,  184. 
Fate  of  his  scholar,  Sapater,  jBo 
His  writings  iii,  J.  Why  hsU  in 
■we  by  Juliim,  }.  diameter  of  his 
melai^yEioi,  6.  Escapes  the  tcq- 
geanoe  of  Valens,  41. 

Ibbbiahs,  conT»rt«r  of  the,  ii,  4DJ. 


1  Bamabu  drlM  ^ 


ICONIDM,  Paul  and  Bamahaa  drlvM  ' 

tiom,  i>  )90. 
loONOCkABTB,   barharisiog    indoencea 

of  the,  iii,  371  nBte. 
iDiUIDS,  a  peraecutor  of  t}ie  Priidl- 

I&DD,  the  prophet.  loss  of  tha  book) 
of,  i,  61. 

Ideler's  eiplaoition  of  tite  Inminoua 
phenomenon  which  led  the  wiie 
men  to  Jerusilem,  i,  106  nottf. 

Idols,  address  to  the  Emperor  for  the 
destrucUon  of,  iii,  10.  Olympui'a 
appeal  Ibr  their  preserratloo,  71. 
Amtmse's  denunctatioD  of  idolatiy, 
87,88.  S^ HeaUuidiia i Pagrotmt. 

laN&Tiua,  Bishop  of  Antiodi,  theory 
of  epscopal  govenmient  of,  ii,  1( 
note.  Pfiioi  of  his  martyrdom, 
91  nota.  Tried  twforel^^iaD,  loi. 
Inference  from  his  epistles  ai  to 
the  extent  of  the  peisecution,  lOi, 
103  tuAe.  Eager  fur  martyrdom, 
103.  His  claim  of  aposlollcaatW 
rir,yforthebishop3,ill,];6.  Object 
of  thg  compositioa  of  his  Acta,  314 


ILLYRT&K  thrrc  of  (he  Adriatic,  IH»> 
cletiun's  palace  on  the,  ii,  ]D4.])j. 

ItuoEa  of  Chmt,  and  of  celebrated 
personages  as  objects  of  worsUl^ 
Boorce  of  the  earliest,  iii,  389,  J90, 

IHMOUTION,  Srythian  ctutoni  of,  Ii, 
byThaidaBiiw,iii, 


62. 
IMMORTAI 


'  of  the  Konl,  1,  35  (wte. 


lief  on  the  s 
anthor?,  39,  40.  Shape  taken  bf 
the  doctrine  nnder  Chrielianity,  44, 
45 .  Great  event  foiming  its  ground- 
work as  a  Christian  doctrine,  J40 
Views  of  German  writers  on  the 
subject,  340,  341,  Boiet.  Its  abid- 
ing mllueiice  over  commnnities  and 
iudiviJuals.    J4:,    }4J. 


^B     btrsBiALlAitcrffrom 


xliiilonrfrr: 
m  of  CbriatisaitT 
Kceasioa,  mitursl  ilivraona  ot,  ii,  ]. 

INCARNATION,  DrieDtsI  aod  Cbn'stian 
doctrines  or  the,  1,  9I-94. 

I?>DU,  gTf&t  primal  spirit  of  Uie  tlieo- 
li^  of,  i,  70  nole.  Unjvereality  of 
ablations,  1J5.  Va^e  geographic 
cal  aoCioos  of  the  rrgious  so  tall»l, 
ii,  13.  400.    Work  on  the  subject  nf 


s  Chri=ti 


initlea,  r 


ended,  3 1  noff .  Visited  by  Uaai, 
163,   See  EmaltaHon ;  Orimia^iaa. 

ItTDlA^ls,  most  Bcceptable  act  of  dela- 
tion araoag  the,  i,  447  note. 

ISFANCY,  Gospel  of  the.  object  of  its 
conipositjonji,  117  noCe.  llssourcc, 
iii,  J  J  9. 

Infants,  CoastanUne'ii  hiHS  tor  pro- 
tection nf,  ii,  39],  394.  Doom  of 
child-stealen,  394.  When  disin- 
heiitet,  395.  When  bastaidiied, 
397  nole. 

1BN0CENT9,  prelode  to  the  Blaoghlsr 
ofthe,i,  101.  Question  OS  to  nun- 
bei  siahl,  107  tioit, 

iBTESTATEs'  property,  when  to  go  to 
the  Church,  iii,  176  note. 

IsAN,  in  the  Wagian  ayitem,  principle 
personiBed  by,  ii,  IJi. 

Ibenjedh.  mbldniral  notion  given  as 
a  prophecyof  Our  Lordby,  i,  419, 
410  nU«.  Bis  nssertlon  relative  to 
fiU  l^ul,  458.  Fullest  early  au- 
thoiHlj  on  Simon  Magos,  ii,  4; 
note.  His  view  of  the  BaBlidean 
theory,  64  twtt.  Controversy  en- 
tered into  by  him,  ii,  113.  On  the 
prinwcy  of  Peter,  iii,  164  twte.  His 
enthusiasm  in  regard  ID  the  Virgin, 
414  note.  See  i,  46}  note,  ii,  61 
note,  iii,  jo8,  3B9  notes. 

ISAUH,  Messianic  prophecies  of,  i,  56. 
79.  88.  137  note,  17S-  109-  ^^i 
note.  His  predictions  and  the  Sibyl- 
line verses,  ii,  119.     See  Atcenaio 

bcHrBASg  offeone  charged  on  Mncn- 
rioibj,  ii,  377. 


Ibidohe,  persecution  of,  iii,  104. 

Ibis  andSERAPlH,i,  6  note,  40.  Wor- 
ship of  Isia  and  Osiris,  11,  13. 
Vesligta  of  liiac  worship  in  Eng- 
land, 40  ante.  Temples  of  Isis,  ii, 
91.  177.  A  poetic  lament  for  the 
goddess.  Ill,  III  nnle.  Animper'.tl 
votary  to  the  tsjau  mysteries,  15 1 . 
See  ii,  96.    See  Serapii. 

laLAMiBX,  ii,  31. 

IsuAEL,  high  priest,  pai-enlagc  of,  1, 

iBocnATEs  and   other  Greek  writers, 

laitABL's  race  and  the  Shilofa,  i,  54. 

IsBABUTt-a,  place  of  the  Ark  of  the,  i, 
19.     See  y«u». 

19TU1IUS  Games,  Corinth,  1,  461, 

Italv,  ancient  rnial  gods  of,  i.  18. 
Festivals  founded  on  its  old  legends, 
10.  Sibylline  prophecy  of  its  deso- 
lation, ii,  J?4^  Ravages  of  p&li- 
lence,  133.  Commandol  to  woriship 
the  son,  17;.  Degraded  into  a  pro- 
vince, 141.  Its  gods  chiefly  local, 
178.  Its  represQitatives  at  the 
Council  of  Nicica,  365.  Prevalence 
of  child-desertion  and  infanticide, 
393.  Iti  reception  of  Arianisn,  iii. 
37.  Divination  and  wifchcralt  still 
in  existence,  98-  See  ii,  101.  377. 
304.  513. 

iTHACins,  s  persecutor  of  the  Priscil- 
liaos,  iii,  168. 

J«BLONBEi,  chuacler  of  an  es^ay  on 
Christmas  Day  by.  i,  105  iiolt.  On 
Oar  Lard's  likeness,  iii,  jB8  note, 
389  note.    See  i,  431  note. 

Jacob,  site  and  well  consecrated  to,  1, 
1G8.     In  Marcion's  Gospel,  ii,  79. 

JaiRUS'S daughter,  raising  of,i,  3aj. 

J  AM[« ,  diiEcully  regarding  the  Apostle' 
bearing  the  Uiime  of.  i.  iii. 

James,  "the  brother  of  the  Lord," 
subsequently  called  the  Jnst,i,  111. 
OfBcp  heli  by  him,  386,  591  note. 
406.    Compiomise  eflected  by  hif 


bflDHics,  J9J.  Hb  martf  rdom  uid 
tin  mode  of  it,  40^,  Sw  ii,  jjnolf. 

Jahis,  the  SOD  of  Clxophu,  i,  71 1. 

James  Bad  Jobs,  the  »iis  of  Zebed«c, 
I,  178.  Sii^olar  names  gitm  ' 
them,  3IO.  MirlTrdom  of  Jamt 
i  74  nai  tate.     Ste  John  the  Ebie 

JaNSBN:C5,  b  remDnliler  of  the  Ai 
gustinimi  theology,  iii,  171. 

J*0,  the  mptia  Dime,  ii,  71. 

jEHOViH,  of  Jewish  worehjp,  i,  1 
hi.  ii,  59,  Go.     See  I/eag;  God. 

jEREiQiii,  opccted  rFsorrection  of, 
Bad  ib  accompnimenU,  1, 149.  I}8, 

Jebicdo,  recognition  of  the  Messiah 
bj-  the  blind  men 

Jerohe,  Sniut  {Eieronytma),  Bud- 
dhist tndition  quotrJ  bj,  i,  94  tiale. 
OnSt. John'iilonglife.liOHslB,  On 
the  origin  of  episcopacj,  ii,  ii  nois. 
Hit  works  an  eridence  of  the  lUKtio 
enthusiasm  of  his  times,  iii,  3B. 
His  iBuat  Bgsinst  Basil,  45,  His 
feelings  vegaoiing  Pntleilatni  llie 

PelagiUB,  176.  Two  great  Bervices 
rendered  by  him  to  ChristiaoitT. 
190,  191.  Influence  of  his  eiaroiile 
00  jiiigrimagtB,  iqi,  ffi.  Dfsire 
for  mmiBslJcinn  inspired  bf  him, 
19J,  T94.  Valae  of  his  Latin  ve> 
sion  uf  the  Scriptnres,  and  his  quali- 
EcitiDDB  for  •une,  190,  191.  19}. 
3];.  Hi*  oontcmptuDui  reference 
to  mamage,  197  nolt.  Mokes  Pau! 
the  first  hermit,  JOI  note.  On  the 
>t  Anthony,  aoi.     Bis 


•elf-to 

d«Mrt, 

ciUeioi 


111,308* 


His 
J-  obnoiit 


RomaD  clergy,  iiG.  131.  Hie  n- 
lationihlp  lowanla  females.  319, 
l)a.  His  portraiture  of  two  of 
th«n,  319  nott,  Hii  Solomou'e 
Eong  illuaioo  to  the  SaTioor,  330 


of   PanlB-t 

charities    and    Christisa    heroino, 
3]i,  131  note.     His  thirst  for  oon- 
trorersy,  333.     His  disputes  with 
Augnstine  and  Knlinus.  133,  333. 
His  inrectires  i^inst  Jarinian  tmd 
Vigilnntint,  333-136.      On   clergy 
costume.  371  note.     Ticea  chaigcd 
and  prohibitions  laid  by  him  upon 
the  de^,    374,    379  iKit,   »8o, 
iB],  18]  note.     Hia  BI017  of  the 
husband  of  twenty  wivei  and  the 
wife  of  twenty-two  husbands,  191 
nutt.     On  the  dffltrlion  of  the  hea- 
then tflmplea,  307.    On  church  Brdl- 
iteclore,    311    nolt.     ChaiKter  of 
his  LatiD,35i.  His  Dsvtnmal  fligd- 
Ulion,  331iwf«.  Feature  of  interot  I 
in  his  letten,  364  mtt.     Hia  it.  I 
Itunciation  of  unautboriitd  illt«pi«  I 
lations  of  Scripture,  jGj  noil.     Oa  J 
the  worship  of  the  cross,  381,  jSa  1 
note.     On  the   poi-trailore  of  lh«  f 
Saciour,  the  Virgin,  and  the  laiot^  J 
387.393.  )95-    An  i^rter  of  Iii  j 
perpetual   virginily  of  Msry,  414  ■ 


i.  363  « 


■■  339-  J47   » 


go  no 
316  a, 
jBBUsiLEM,  City  of,  triumphal  n._.^ 
of  J»usin[n,i,  180-383.     His  pre- 

neiion  between  same  and  his  morder, 
19G.  300.  Its  A|>ostolic  Council,  and 
compromise  agiwd  to  thereat,  J91, 
393.  Pnlnble  eflect  of  its  Ml  ta 
ChristianitT,  4ro.  New  dtj  oa  its 
lite,  and  iulerdiction  themif  to  Uie 
Jews,  431-433-  S«i.  "3-  S.J4S. 
346.348.373,  374.  StfkoJma 

IzKca.Khett,  Temple  ol;  tnunflinBed 
inioamnrt.i.ijG,  137.  KipnlaloD 
of  the  traders  by  Jeius,  i;8.  aBj. 
HislDricnl  events  n^arded  as  diriiM 
retributioa  for  iu  prolnnatioD,  iGo. 

tion,  160,  161.     Its  de«e.3Tition  by 
the  Saoisrilans,  1G7.     Slnu^hter  AB 
tha  GaiileaiH,  331,  333.  369.    !»•■ 


ted  by  J«in,  39}. 

.  veil  at  Che  Cruci- 
n,3j6ril5lribute,436.  Divei- 
■ion  of  Hime  b;  Vespuiaa,  ii,  7. 
CoDKquencn  of  its  detCmcCiDD,  ii,  6. 
iii,  31.  No  Buictity  beyond  its 
baundg  denied  b^  tbei^Tit«B»ii,  16. 
Julian's  determiDatioa  In  rebuild  it, 
iii,  31, 12.  Prevention  of  the  B'ork 
by  asBUraed  preternatural  agency, 
il,ii.  Seei,4Si.453.4S3.4S9- 
Ii,  341. 

IB  China,  subject  of  BnrpriE 

Iebus  Choist,  cih  aDDOnnced  by  tliE 
appcoraRcs  of,  I,  S.  His  thann-teri- 
intjon  of  ths  Deity,  13^  Himself 
and  bia  age,  48,49. 
goage  regarding  bim,  4 
of  his  life  Mceamrj  ton  histocy  of 
ChristlMiity,  50.    Uifficultiesin  ' 


Baptiafg  BTOWal  of  inferiority  to 
him,  143,  14J.  Uib  Ijaptism,  14) 
Foiatcd  out  by  John  as  the  Eipected 
One,  144. 149.  H'u  temptation  and 
the  various  theories  thei^ecf,  144- 
14a.  Uis  tiist  dt       ' 


is  life  in 


L  (he  MeBtiah).  Uis  pxoclama- 
uon  of  himself  as  the  "  Light  of  the 
world,"  G7.  94.  Significant  angrlic 
smile  astd  by  him,  69.  God's  in- 
Tlsibility  declsred  by  him,  71.  Stale 
of  Judaa  at  his  birth,  gj,  8},  Pro- 
bable feelings  of  the  people  00  the 
occurrence  of  that  nent.  84.  An- 
gelic aDnanclBtion  Ihawf,  91. 
Oriental  psnUlel  to  incidents  in  his 
Ufe,  94  note.  His  birth  and  birth- 
plscs,  101.  Harmony  of  his  niission 
tvitli  the  mode  of  its  first  I'erelatioa, 
loi.  Dieputn  IB  to  the  year  and 
■eiBOD  of  ih  Urth,  ibid  nott.  Hii 
prowtation  in  the  temple,  104. 
Simeon's  heoedictioB  on  and  predio- 
tionr%Brdin{;1iim,  10;.    KiilJiinioil 


first  n 


ncle: 


15  r,  153.    Hii 


eiple  enunciateil  in 
first  appearance   1 

sioD  of  the  traden 


BtTuctioQ  and  restoiBtlon  of  the 
temple,  iKo.  198,  J99.  Pharissic 
jealousy  of  him,  161,  161.167.  ^i« 
interriew  with  and  declaration  to 
Nicodemus,  ibl,  163.  Caution  ob- 
served by  him  m  his  first  visit  to 
JeroEBlem,  164.  His  departure 
thence,  165.  His  apprehenaiooE  of 
the  Phaiisea  and  pastago  through 
Samaria,  166,  167.  Effect  p-odnced 
by  his  eiample  and  precepts,  167, 
168.  His  interview  with  the  woman 
of  Samaria,  169,  170.  Tieady  nc- 
knowledgment  of  his  Messiahship  br 
the  Ssinarllans,  173.  His  public 
assumption  of  his  divine  office  and 
second  miracle,  ibid.  I'robal^e  cause 
of  his  inhospitable  reception  fay  the 
NBtsreues,  174.  Chmnologl(Bl  point 


In  their 


d  with  h 


is  parentage, 
and  Origen's  answer 

Cemmerieeinent  of  hia  public  life,  117. 
Apoeryphai  fiospel  of  his  iufeoc; 
137  JUite.  Sniprrse  of  therabbisi 
his  youihfnl  questioningB,  138.  Un- 
iavorable  coneomitauls  of  his  entry 
cm  hii  pKblic  career,  l]j.  John  the 


synagogue,  175  lUtte.  Sob- 
Eiance  of  same,  and  effect  produced 
by  it,  175,  J76.  OutJage  com- 
mitted by  them  upon  him,  177. 
Ketirei  to  Capemanm  :  its  Bdvan- 
Ingis  as  an  abiding  place,  ibid.  His 
choice  of  apostles!  Peter's  awe  ol 
him,  17B.  His  reception  in  the 
Capemaoni  Bynap^e,  178,  I79. 
liadicsl  differences  between  his  teach- 
ings and  the  eiponudinp  of  the 
rabbis,  and  animosity  of  the  latter 
lowBids  him,  180-1B3.  Miradn  ' 
wronght  hy  him  at  Caperanum, 
181.     Not  rqpirded  with  hostilitt 


itj  Herod  Antipu,  184, 106.  Pisbw 
onniDlffited  tlirough  Galilee,  iB;. 
fJniqoe  ehara<.-t«r  of  hi»  miniitra- 
i\am  A5  coTafAred  witli  Ihofia  of  other 
xochers,  1S5.  1B6.  His  0)iei^«ir 
preachiagB  nod  illiutratiTe  use  of 
lurroaodiDg  objects,  1B7,  iSB.  His 
KRoon  OD  tbe  Moimt :  diniDGlogical 

note.  When  snine  wu  ddivered  ac- 
cording  to  St.  Luke,  ill.  Three- 
fold view  of  the  moral  system  pro- 
pounded bj  him,  1S9-194.  Hia 
rooduct  with  i^ard  to  hia  coontr;- 
men,  195.  liyanctioD  laid  hj  him 
OD  the  healed  lepei,  iliid.  CirEam- 
slaocea  attfiadiog  hia  secood  miracle, 
■9ii  196-  Hu  intercooree  with 
llie  pubiicsDS,  196,  [97.  His  pnn- 
tioii  at  the  dose  of  the  iirsC  jeu  oi 
hia  puhlic  life,  197. 
i^teond  Tear  of  hia  publii  Ufa.— 
ChsDge  of  popular  seuCimeut  re- 
garding him,  [98,  199.  Charge 
against  him  for  healiDg  od  the  Sab- 
batht  30J.  His  deleacD :  second 
thai^e  against  him  grounded  there- 
on, 20;,  304.  His  anaver  [hereto; 
elToct  upon  the  Sanhedrin  of  hia  as- 
Mrlion  of  hisMessiahship,  J04.  10;. 
Retires  again  into  Galilee;  hostility 
4)f  tJie  Pharieefls  against  him,  106, 
His  declaration  of  his  saperioritj  to 
the  Sabbath,  id;.  Fharieaic  de- 
nunciation of  his  continued  diiregnrd 
nf  that  day,  aoB.  Sedudea  lumself 
from  public  view,  ibid,     Organizf 


giositioii,  109-3 


message  sent  t( 
Baptist  from 
&gns  appealed 


I.    Heals  tlie  cen- 
111.     Effectofliis 

the  design  of  the 
him  by  John  the 


trast  between  hii 
:t6.  Hii  applies 
'knt  of  hia  ansintj 
cfilUift,  117.  Ch 


tt«r»f.  ■  .  . 
siahship  demanded  of  \t\m  by  the 
Phaiiseea,  319.  Declnres  themp^ 
rioritf  of  his  spiritual  ties  to  hia 
ftmiiy  relatiiMuhips,  no.     Chanic- 


3t.    gne. 


1  of  the  .1 


of  the  daughter  ol  Juiriia.  and  other 
miracles  and  injnnclioDa  regarding 
iJiem,  312.    Senda  out  hisapostlea; 
effect  of  this  step  upn  his  pogition 
ia   public  regard,   333,  ii).     Hfa 
miracle  of    feeding    the   multitude 
and  dangerous  enthnsiaam    ezcit«d 
by  il,  114,  33;.     His  iDinDaloDs 
passage  over  tlie   l^e, 
appointed  bopa   and  desertion  of 
the    multitude,    316,    317.      Cod-    | 
tinned   adherenoe  of    the  sposlles; 
his  propbec^  of   a   tmitor  among ' 
then,  338.     FluctUHtionx  of  I'eeling  , 
r^anling  him,  and  Strauss's  inter-  I 
ence  therefrom,  ibid  note.     Hia  posi>  1 
tion  at  the  clnee  of  the  second  jeor 
nf  his  public  lite,  llB,  319. 
Third    Vear    r^  his    piibHc    life,- 
Probable  cansa  oF  his  absoice  fin 
the  third  Passover:  incnased  horti* 
lity  nf  the  Jena,  330,  ijt.     Fatal 
result  which  hii  presence  might  bars 
entailed,   3J1.     His  pUoes  of  con- 
cealment, 231,  ijj.     Feareexated 
at  this  time  by  his  movements,  IjJ, 
134.     HraUi   the   daughter  of  the 
Canaanitish   wnmaii ;   pi^ndicea   of 
ipostles  on  the  occasion,  134, 
Farther       "      ' 


'3S 

tinued  iniunctions  cf  secreay  in  con- 
neclion  tberevith,  3;6.  EB'ect  upon 
his  apoBilss  of  his  apparently  con- 
Iradiclory  oooduct,  137,  13B.  Hii 
trantfigunttan  and  phencmeox  ao- 
compaDyjiig  it,  339,  340.  locideut 
of  his  paynMEtof  the  tribute  moDey, 
140,  141.  Occasion  of  hia  com 
mendation  of  a  child  to  the  tmitatloD 
of  hia  apoatlei,  141,  341.  His  sud> 
den  nppeannce  at  the  Feest  of 
Tabenudes,  and  taachings  and  d^ 


cUrations  tiieie,  143-345-  P"i"- 
pleiities  of  the  Sanhedrin,  14;,  1^6. 
Kia  diecomiiturB  of  his  oppononU 


I 

i 


147-250.  Healj  the  blind  man  on 
(he  Snbbath,  ijo.  lllfsality  of  the 
act,  25  3  «ote.  Abortive  proceediogB 
of  IhoSgnhalria  thereon,  iSJ-iJi. 
Hie  Tejpction  by  th«  Samarilana,  snd 
replj'  to  the  deniuid  of  his  diecipleg 
for  sumnmry  vengeance  on  them, 
356-358.  Hia  chosen  MVenty  and 
their  duties,  IfS,  259.  At  the 
Feast  of  the  Dediiatian:  interroga- 
tories put  to  him  by  Ihe  Jews,  159, 
16O'  Again  charged  with  blas- 
phemj:  renewed  attempt  upon  hia 
lifn,  361.  Threatened  with  the  fate 
of  John  the  Baptist:  designt  of 
Herod  and  the  Pharisets,  262.     His 

drcumslanees,  36],  3G4.  Final 
determination  of  the  Saahediin  con- 
ceniing  him,  364,  265. 
Eit  tut  Faasoter. — Oa  his  way  to 
Jerusalem :  recognised  hy  two  blind 
men  whom  he  heals,  267,  268. 
Zaccheus'i  practical  testimony  (0  his 
bell«r  !a  his  Kvlnity,  268.  State 
of  feeling  &t  this  period :  antidpated 


d  hy  him 


Positii 


37t.     Obstacles  la  the  nppiec 


lioei 


;n  of  the 


»orld- 


Wngdom,  373, 174.  How  regarded 
by  the  Esenea,  275.  Motives  im- 
pelling Ibfl  hostility  of  the  mien 
toimida  him,  176,  277.  His  de- 
metmuur  snticipatory  of  his  ap- 
proachinbE  end,  378.  Abiding  with 
Simon,  jate  the  Leper,  279.     His 

■joniic  protest,  279,280.  His  en- 
thuuMtlc  reception    at    Jerusalem 


and  Id  the  Temple,  nnd  <!ispo«l  of 
the  i-emooitrancB  of  llie  I'hsriwe* 
and  ruleiB,  2B1,  2S2.  His  diKnum 
to  the  Greek  p-neelyteB,  183.  Tes- 
timony from  the  heavens :  effect  of 
hi<n)yiiteiiousalluaion3,284.  Tmth 
symbolized   by  hia  cnrH  ugwu  the 


the 

eseciatora 

,   28 

-287.     Un 

leitruMJMi 

and 

replies  fVom  him 

18B,  289. 

Hit 

of  the 

subtletiea  0 

■the 

Saddacees,  190,  291-  His  conver- 
sion of  the  questioning  scribe,  191. 
His  renewed  condemnation  of  the 
Pheriseen,  292,  293.  Approaching, 
crisis  in  his  late,  293.  Uia  piedic» 
tion  of  the  deetrai.'tian  of  the  Temple, 
ibid.  And  of  the  future  deeoUtion 
of  Jerusalem,  196,  Joo.  Moral 
conneiion  between  hiadeath  and  the 
doom  of  the  city,  296, 197,  Im- 
mediate cause  of  hil  rejection  by  the 
Jews,  397-199.  Evidence  of  his 
foreknuwledge  aRbrded  by  hia  pre- 
diction of  Che  fall  of  Jerusalem,  300. 
Difficulties  in  the  way  of  bis  seimre 
by  the  rule™,  300,  joi.  Motives 
of  Judas  to  his  betrayal,  {01-303, 
The  Last  ^tapper  and  incidents  con- 
nected with  it,  304.  J05 .  His  ^ooy 
in  the  gai-den  of  Oelhsemane,  job. 
His  rebuke  io  his  beti-ayef  uid  re- 
proof to  Peter,  307.  Taken  pii- 
soner:  disperiial  of  his  followera,  308. 
Prelim  inary  pn«e«d  i  ngi  against  hi  m, 
309.  Hia  arraignment  belbre  the 
Sanhpdrin,  310.  Drclnrea  hiaiaelf 
the  Mesibh,  311.  Kesult  of  his 
trial:  insultn  of  the  aoldierj,  312. 
Carried  before  Pilate,  317.  Raul-, 
ofhiseiammalion  More  Hlate,  ano 
claniDur  of  the  Sanhedrin  thrreat, 
321-32;.  Sent  before  Herod;  in- 
sula ng  conduct  of  th>  hitter  towards 
him,  324.  31;.  Pilate's  liirtber 
eRbrts  with  the  Jews  in  his  behalf: 
the    crown    of    Ihonia,    J26-328. 


Hi«  condemnation  by  Paste,  Jjo- 
Led  forth  to  death  :  oatniges  of  the 
■aldion  on  him,  ibii. 

CimttmitaiKts  atiendanf  m  Aii  Cni- 
ci^iiOti.  — Usages  obaervfd,  331- 
jjj.  Tie  two  iDslefectcrs,  3jj. 
Conduct  of  the  Bpedotors,  JJ4.  His 
worfs  of  comfort  la  the  wMpei«  and 
pnya  for  hia  murdertra,  J}4,  US. 
The  prelonuituial  dnrkness :  hia 
agony  and  deuth,  ]35,  J]6.  The 
rending  of  the  veil  olthe  temple  and 
opening  of  the  lepolchra,  jjfi,  3  J  7. 
Buiial  of  his  ijoily  snJ  Hpp.ii™t  ex- 
tinction of  hit  religion,  jjB,  339. 
Doctrine  sssumed  by  hitn  nsthetasia 
ofhis  own  doctrinta,  i^onote.  Le- 
gend astohisanbblitnte  on  theerou, 
ii,68. 

Tie  Seiarreclvm. — Premutions  of  the 
Sanhedrin  to  present  the  removal  of 
faian!maina,i,344-  EmotiotK  of  the 
women  on  linding  hi>  tepulchre 
empty,  and  vision  aeen  by  them, 
346,347.  Hi!  appeanmce  to  Mary 
Alagdalene,  and  tubaeqaently  I0  the 
other  vpomen  and  to  the  apcntiK, 
34B,  349.  Hia  asceimiun,  J;i. 
Its  necfflfliTy  towards  perfectii^  the 
DiTuie  Echeme,  ihidnate,  Hli  glori- 
Du>  enltatioD  presclied  by  the 
Hpoailee,  353,  3;e.  Light  in  which 
his  death  nnd  reaurrecdon  were  i-e- 
ganied  hy  many  Jewish  believera, 
418.  Mngio  power  asciibed  to  bia 
name,  447>  Hit  leligion  welcomed 
l^  cruel  ingenoitiea,  4jB, 
Doabtful  story  of  the  mbtcIi 
his  kindi-ed,  ii,  9,  lo.  Eatimal^ 
formed  of  him  by  Simon  Magus, 
45)  51  note.    Hls  position  andattj' 


s6i.  j66.  )6B.  170.  to8.  310.  31I. 
Jj6.  Hia  Ihione  in  the  Sibylline 
writings,  1 1 8.  Retasal  of  Pdycarp  to 
hlnipheme  him,  137.     '  *   ■  ■ 

worahip  with  the  <Jue> 
ito  oott.    Aleiander 


ofahowii^homBgetoHim,l77. 178. 
Hii  alle^  appearance  in  Constiu- 
Ijue'e  TisioD,  385-187.  Hovligarfd 
KB  an  im^e  by  ConataatiDe,  337. 
Heathen  temple  on  the  site  of 
his  aqmlchre.  346,  346  note. 
Discoveij  of  hia  crosi  (see  Cmt. 
CruciSx).  Controrersieerelativflto 
hia  identity  in  tiAaniKt  with  the 
Father  (eee  Somaoaglm).  Origen'i 
notion  of  the  finitenesi  of  hia  re%n, 
iii,  104-  Hia  personal  appeararicc: 
language  of  the  fatheta  thereon, 
386-388.  Statues,  images,  and 
paintioga.  389-391.  See  ii,  7.  93, 
94.  108  flots.  117.  164.  167.  III. 
iB;.  347'  See  also  Christiiauky ; 
Jtai;  TWrn'tun'onim. 
Jesus  fatibilia,  the  imprisoned  light. 


,167. 


of   AnHochns    EjA- 

EruinM'  pereecntion  of  the,  i,  4Mii#. 
lea  symboliKd  by  their  Shechinah, 
11,  Their  cni'Uer  oonoeptlon  or  the 
Deity,  u.  Cemation  of  Ihdi  bdief 
in  his  symbolic  preseoce,  J3.  Pom- 
nev's  wonder  at,  and  Tacitas's  de< 
if,  th^r  rehgioua  aystem. 


13,   34. 


Initiation 


Mysteries,   3J    noie.      footing 
gained  hy  their  theism  among  the 

nected  with  the  anticipated  coming 
of  the  Mesiah,  54.  t;.  147.  184. 
349  (see  ifeBKiA).  fieiultsDa  their 
religion  of  their  mixture  with  other 
racm,  5  7.  Their  early  adoptioD  of 
Grnk  manners,  jB  myle.  AUeged 
contempt  of  the  Greeks  and  Boraaoa 
for  them,  ibid  noU  q.  Their  settle- 
ment in  Babylonia,  royal  prosdytes 
tliore,  nnd  inHnence  over  the  relieion 
of  its  people.  38-60,  105.  TWr 
Cnbala  ind  hs  origin,  61.  Debasing 
inBuenoe  of  tin  Syrian  religions,  6t. 
Their  noSon!  aa  to  coram  unicatiodB 
with  the  Deity,  7:,  Qoegljon  of 
Ihdr  knowledge  of  a  future  state, 
73.  Their  belief  in  prelemalHial 
interpositionB.  audita  influence  over 
them,  84,  8j.   Solemnltiu  observed 


H                                           JEWS, 

JOAKSA, 

among  them  haimoniiing  with  the 

HoUh,86.87.    Birth  of  the  MaBi:ih 

spirit  of  Chriftifliiity,  416.     KesulC 

from  a  vii^  not  a  notion  origipBting 

of  their  accusalion  of  tU  Christiana 

with  them.  94  «*'.    Period  of  inilia- 

at    Corinth,    443,    444-     Imperial 

lion  of  th^  Eona  into  their  religioaa 

edict    in    ftFOurof   their    race   at 

^^                ceremonies,    117,     Law   of  parent 

Epheaus,  445.     Practices  and  orer- 

■                nodchildnmotig  then,  119.    Their 

^H               ctriiegle  ngsiDSt   Ruioiui    tyranny. 

eifflciau,  447,  44fl-      Act  deemed 

■               ijgriBie.    A  Freoeh  picture  of  their 

moat  ineipiable  by  them,  447  note. 

V               lystem,   140  nott.     Hostilities  be- 

^                 iweai   them  Bod  the   Sammitan. : 

in  which  they  were  implicated,  450. 
Their    disclaimer    and     hali-ed    of 

ontragea  of  the  latter  nu  them,  167. 

Their  iHitions  of  temporal  proeperity 

ChiiBtiitnity,  455.456.460.    Their 

or  adversity  as   iudicating    divine 

alleged  hatred  of  the  human  race. 

ferour   or  anger,    1B9,  190,    351, 

4S7-  .Their   possible   e^^pe  fhTB.            » 

151.     Tlieu-   treatment   of  lepers. 

195.      Unpopulaiity   of    publicaos 

diss's  deniingvith  them  in  Rome 

among  tbera,    196.     Their  intenae 

rererence  for  the  Sabbath,  and  ir^ 

6,  8.     Their  laat  nUy  for  independ- 

dances theieof,   199,  100.     Bitter 

ence,  10,  ir.      Their  bond  of  tmion 

feelUig  ronned  in   them  by  Jeaiis's 

wherever    settled,    17.      Difference 

between  their  synagogues  and  Chrial- 

ian  churches,  18,  19.    Their  later 

doctrine  of  angels  and  devib,  50. 

.tone  him,  150.    J>«on  taught  Ihem 

by  the  parable  of  the  good  Samari- 

96.    As  captives  forced  to  become 

tan,    173.     Obatactes  to  their  re- 

oognitkn  of  J«iis  as  the  Mesiah, 

at  the  tbeati-es,  I'iiiJ.   Thdr  number* 

373,  374.     Foli(7  (breed  on  their 

in  Bsbvlon,  and  insurrection  nnder 

rulers   regarding  him,  176,   177, 

Hadrian,  99.     Their  rebellion  under 

318.    View  taken  of  their  character 

Trajan,   and    its    eSecU  upon   the 

uid   institutiona   bv  their    Roman 

mastera.  3(8,  JI9.     Their  omdiiot 

towards  Jesna  antecedent   lo,  and 

Their  share  )n   Polyearp's  inartjr- 

during  hh  trial  and  crucifiiion,  319 

dom,   Ij8.     Their  oiuditiffii  under 

(.ee  Jtaua).     Theii-  diapoaal  of  ei- 

Severui  and  Aleiander  Severns,  156, 

eculsd  crimioata,  337  note.     IHrerw 

179.     Under    Persian    rule,   as* 

altj-  of  langiiagea  among  them  in 

Their  snburb  in  Rome,  394.   Taken 

the  Rotnan  proviiwea,  354,     Perae- 

into&YOnr  by  Julian,  iii,  31.  13. 

cnt«d    under   Caligula,    373.    374- 

Their  notion  of  the  lirst  Christian 

143  note.     Synagogue  at  Callhu- 

cum  homed  by  the  Christians,  163. 

perauasion    at    Theaaalonica,     396 

note.     Period  of  the  eipirallon  of 

in  Spain  with  reard  to  them,  368 

their'  hope  of   the   Meralah,   41D. 

EflectoftheliJI  ofJerualem  upon 

Jtmt  J'^^iileoi,  Cil!/  af;  J,n^ 

mostoftheirrace,4>i.4i^-    Their 

H/«m,  T™piBo/;  J,^;  Jvdaa. 

iaw;    MtiopolamUi ;    PAnrisetSi 

tilltj  between  them  and  the  Christ- 

SoBhsdrin !  Sadducees. 

ians,  and  inleiiiitt  put  Qpoa  them 

Joanna,  wife  of  Chiuia,  Herod's  stai 

by  tha  Romana,  4JO-4U.     Uaiges 

anl,  at  Chiist'a  sepui  ±n,  1,  345 

HHHHH^B^IHil^BI 

HI^^^^^^^^^^^^^H 

JOAHNEB  BnmascenuE,  BtatemenU  on 
the  BQthority  of,  iil,  J95  noU. 

JoAJSjmx,  followern  of  ChryBOSlom, 
laws  agaioBt  the,  ill,  14b  wiU, 

Job,  nttribatu  ofSatiui  in  the  book  of, 
1,69. 

Joim  the  Ba[>tist  declm-a  God'a  mvisi- 
iHlitf,  i,  71.  Fhenomeoa  couiKtfd 
with  his  birtii,  Hj-Sg.     Gidtemeiit 

CODHqUBDt  DC  ihst   CVGIlt,  97.       D«- 

clHntioa  qf  his  miaioQ,  98.  His 
■ppeanince  u  a  public  ttncher,  ij  J. 
l^moTM  lo  the  banka  of  the  Jordan, 
134.  Aspfticiam  of  his  habib:  hia 
ooMume  flod  ftnd,  IJ4,  135. 
lDt«i¥flt  eicited  by  hia  pi'eaching, 
Ij6.  InUnait}'  of  his  deuuiidations 
and  idjui-atiims,  Ij7,  138.  Pro- 
diinis  the  coming  of  the  Muaoh, 
'j9.  1J9.  I7J-  (■■«eling»  aronsed 
It  his  royaltuious  Unguage,  140. 
Bi£  pret«ia>ans  leslal  bf  a  depuU- 
tion  of  the  priesthood,  141,  148, 
149.  Queaion  oa  lo  nnj  airly  inti- 
niMy  between  himwlf  and  JesQs, 
141,  141.  Avows  his  infm-iority  to 
Jeaua,  nod  rendei's  hunuge  U>  him, 
14J,  143.  '65-  Talmodie  UluBtra- 
twu  of  his  aroirai,  142  nota.  His 
baiitism  of  Jefins  and  annoQneenwnt 
of  his  tnisBion,  14J,  144,  149.  IJO. 


ilJBIH 


^  of  then 


by  JesDE,  164.  Kemovfs  to  a  new 
Madwi:  his  pirtis;ins  jealom  of 
iesaa,  16;.  His  car«r  drawing  (o  a 
lHoa,aid.  Why  jBiseculed byHeiud 
Antipns,  166,  and  tatt.  Grotlae's 
iwtignonthissubject,  ia4«ot«-  His 
tstimony  cited  hf  Jaua,  104.  Mee- 
wge  tent  by  faim  fmm  hia  piison  to 
Jesus,  anU  iliflioiilties  connected 
therewith,  114,  itj.  Coutrast  be- 
Where  perpetrated, 


ibid  ni 


ir  of  hit 


ife  in  the  pelion  of 
Jeiiu,    J14.   138.     See   187.    334. 


Imppliiabiilly  of  the      ^| 
Bonuej^ea  to  him,  no. 
elfltl™  to  his  long  life. 


i,  i;4  »f«,    Imppliiabilily 

appellation  r- - --  '^■- 

I'ladition  n 
SAd  natl.  Uinate  fact  lecol  ded  by 
him  only,  308  note.  Procures  ad- 
miaslon  for  Peter  to  Jesiu'a  trial, 
309.  View  of  hia  character  afTnrded 
by  iirtemiil  eridence,  J87,  )88.  HU 
book  of  iierelatioDS,  3B8,  ii.  14. 
Legendary  acxonntA  of  tum:  Cerin- 
Ihua  and  the  cauldron  of  oil,  13, 
14,  14  tuite.  Appeiiraiice  ana 
object  of  his  Oo^,  ;},  54.  Hli 
Epheaian  opponents,  55.  Polycai-p 
ooe  of  his  heareia,  136.     See  ii,  7. 

John  the  SoUibit,  coDeutted  by  Theo- 
dcHiu!,  ill,  :q6. 

Jonah,  appllcabitity  of  a  paangi 
from,  ii,  44; . 

Jonathan,  the  High  Prieat,  aesasa' 
naled,  i,  385.  401. 

Jones  on  the  canon,  ili,  359  note. 

JoNEB,  Sir  Williain,  on  Du  Pemm'a 
ZaroAstmn  discoTeriea,  i,  &{  natt. 
Refeiencei  to  hii  Mean,  ii,  35  note, 

Jordan,  site  of  St  John's  haplitmal 

JoaNANDEB  on  the  Gotha  and  Gspldte, 
lii,  57  note. 

JoRTifl  on  the  pccnliarity  of  Christ's 
dlscnanws,  i,  187.  References  coE- 
ceming  Poijcarp'a  mar^rdom,  ii, 
139,  140,  notes. 

Joeii^Fii,  son  of  Jacob,  hnrial-place  of, 
i,  168.  expectation  of  a  Heuiah 
descended  from  him,  171. 

Joseph,  husband  of  Mary,  migratioD 
to  Naiareth  of,  i,  91.  Uia  betrothal 
to  Maiy,  iMd.  His  warning  vision, 
99.  His  position  relative  to  th« 
census  ordered  by  Ctesar,  100.  lO], 
"Whj  be  retired  lo  Galilee,  rc8. 

JoBi^Pii  of  Arimathea  buries  the  body 
of  Jesus,  i,  33B. 

JoiEPHts'a  aaseitions  regarding  Am 
Uesslah,  i,   %i  note.    81.     On  ths 


■i^  of  Jenuslem,  iij.  Hi)  pre- 
cocity, 130,  His  scconnt  of  Saint 
Jobn  the  Baptist.  (41  note.  On 
Jolm'a  inSumcc  and  Hend's  perse- 
cation  of  him,  166.  HU  pictun  of 
■  future  lilc,  igo  note.  On  the 
■uspeDBion  of  ViteUius'a  operationi 
agaiDst  Peti'a,  J  71.  Disctepaneiea 
between  him  and  Tsiitoa,  404  noU. 
On  tbe  murder  of  St.  James,  407. 
407  note.  His  bocIs)  posHIon  in 
Rome,  li,  9.  On  the  Jewish  Eth- 
OBTch,  17  note.  See  i,  sB.  59  ncae, 
IDO,  ta[  wtts,  167.  406.  409. 

Jove,  Bee  Jupiter, 

JOVIAys  i-efusal  to  serre  in  Julian's 
armT,  lii,  9,    Christianity  re-ests- 


0,  Ji. 


JOTINIAN,  natnre  of  the 

ili,  i;;.  Hia  fourfold  accusation, 
3}3>  '^ii-  FiercenetiB  of  Jerome's 
inrecUce  against  hitu,  135, 

jDVmi,  title  sBSQcned  by  Diocletian, 

JdDiBA,  i,  51,  5J.  106.  108.  IJO. 
Its  state  at  Christ's  birth,  81.  Its 
Male  nniier  Herod  and  his  luoceiiaor, 
J3.  Rednced  U>  a  Roman  proviooe, 
13a  Oppreeare  conduct  of  its 
Boman  gaveraon  and  Cai-tanners, 
131.  Confliots  of  Pharisees  and 
Sadducees,  i}i.  Rebellion  eioited 
by  Jndas  tbe  Galilean,  and  eicesses 
of  his  followera,  i]i,  13}.  Unfit- 
ness of  its  Eouthern  regioDi  for  bap- 
'ianul  rit«s,  ijj,  134.  lU  slats 
inder  &e  prefects  1  Insurreotions 
and  predatory  incursions,  3BJ,  {04- 
Powerlesaoess  of  ita  high  priests, 
385.  Roman  oppresaiDn at  its  height, 
459.  Kindred  of  Jesui  summoned 
before  its  Raman  pmcorstor,  ii,  in. 
Locality  to  whicli  its  miers  were 
baaishnl,  I44- 

JUBATSM,  ii,  5.  33.  84,  ijB.  163. 
178.  )6o.  176.  35S.  Attempted 
alliance  of  Polytheism  with  it,  iii, 
11-14.        See     JtruwlBm,     JeKi. 


lite,  th» 


JUDAB  the  Galilean  or  GauloniU 
Jewish  insnrrBCtionary  leader,  i, 
133.  tgt.  HI.  JIJ-  407'Mi'e.  Hos- 
tility of  his  sent  to  Jetun,  170. 
His  denunciation  of  the  payment 
of  tribute  to  the  Romans,  ]8i). 
Reappearnnceof  his  sons,  384.  Gib- 
bon's conjecture  relative  to  his 
folloHerB   and  the  Chrisliini,  4;tl 

JOOAS,  Thaddens,  or  Lehbeta\  tht 
epoalle,  brother  of  James,  I.  Jit. 
Charader  of  hia  epistle ;  his  sphere 
of  action.  3B7, 

Jddab  lacnriot,  deriratlon  of  the 
name,  111.  His  preteit  far  ob- 
jecting to  Mary's  anointment  of 
JesUfi,  iBo.  MotiTta  assigned  for 
his  betrayal  of  Jesos,  joi,  301. 
Amount  of  hie  reward,  and  service 
rendered  for  it,  301  noftf.  Hia  sub- 
sequent remorse  and  suicide,  30J. 

ment  of  hia  betrayal,  307.  Scene 
enacted  00  his  return  of  the  price 
of  his  Master's  blood,  317,  jig. 
Anus's  fate  likeued  to  his,  ii,  3S1. 
Jddb,  "the  brother  of  the  Lord," 
cause    and    result   of  judicial  pro- 

JUDGUEirr,  final,  references  to  the, 
i.4S6,ii.  161. 

JCLiAN'a  attempt  to  ettnblish  n  PI.i- 
louic  Pagatusm,  ii,  30,  iBi,  185, 
III.  His  rel'eiencei  lu  CousUntine, 
316  iwie,  387,  387  Bale.  His 
eaviour  in  his  iniaiey,  405.  Meat 
remarkable  part  of  hia  history  :  re- 
sults of  his  short  reign,  44q-45»' 
His  religion  and  phltwopViy.  451. 
HiB  education  and  Chri.Iian  in- 
structon,  454-456.  CoiiEtantlos' 
jmlousy  of  and  unchristian  conJui'l 
lowarda  him,  456,459,  46a  His 
intercourse  with  philonpben  and 
cnmm  union  with  the  invisible 
world,  4S7-459.  Hia  escape  from 
his  fatha-'s  late,  ^9.  His  nsi- 
denoe  at  Athens :   Ur^oy'i  per. 


traitim  of  him,  461.  Initiated  at 
£leu«>:  dKlutd  Cesu,  46].  His 
Kcceuion  a>  empemr,  463.  One 
cauH  of  bit  apostasy  from  Cbris- 
tianity,  ibid.  Hia  public  espouu] 
of  psganiim  :  form  of  tbat  religion 
adapC«l  bj  him,  464,  46}.  Hit 
view  of  the  imniDttiility  of  the 
lonl,  465,  4(>G,  His  r»torBtioi]  of 
Paganism,  new  prieathood  and  cha- 
riUbleinstitutioDB,466-47t.  "The 
ApB  of  Chi-istiBDlty,"  471.  Hii 
ritual,  religious  Instruction  scheme, 
itTdval  of  animal  Eaerificea,  and  per- 
sonal devotions,  471-474,  Cha- 
racter of  Iha  philosophers  paljoiiEfed 
h7  him,  iii,  I-].  Hb  preleiidsd 
toleratiaD  of  and  barCEUms  on  Chria- 
tlaaitj,  ]-G.  His  notion  of  the 
vital  principle  of  the  Gi»efc  writera, 
7.  His  tnck  upon  the  ChrUtiana 
and  consequencea  of  their  resent- 
ment of  it,  9.  His  persecatioDB, 
10,  Beeult  of  his  pngnniiing  eiforts 
at  CoastaotinDpIo  and  Antioch,  and 
in  Alexandria,  ii-io.  lugiatialea 
himself  with  the  Jews,  91.  Mim- 
culousljf  foiled  id  his  attempted  re- 
building of  thdr  temple,  11-13. 
His  wtitinga  against  Christianity, 
14,  15.  Hia  apoli^y  for  his  filthy 
beard,  1;,  16.  Manner  of  his 
death:  legend  connected  with  it, 
17.  Rnmlt  of  his  conBlct  with 
Christianity,  iS,  19.  See  i,  40 
noti.  a,  jB9,  iii,  6;.  Ej.  J54. 
JULIANDB,  the  centurion,  hia  eques- 
trian exploit  in  the  Temple,  i,  jjo 

JoLtDS  AnConius,  edict  of,  i,  44;. 

Jdlius,  bishop  of  Rome,  ii.  441  nole. 

Julius  Oesar,  a  con^ulter  nf  the 
Chaldffans,  1,41.  Coloniied  Corinth, 
jgfi  Mlt.  44t   natt.     See  ii,  336 


Junius  Bbssue, 


r  sareophngiis 


Jupiter,  Jore,  temples  end  adomtlnn 
of,  11,91,96,  110,  111,  ijl.  Da- 
iJTfrance  ascribed  to  him,  14J,  14; 


note.     Outvaled  io  faFour  of  Qtirist 

JuFtlBR  Capitollnua,  i,  5,  ii,  7.  In- 
troduction of  Orieolal  rile*  into  hik 
temple,  17].     See  I90,  iSj. 

Jupiter  Latiarls,  descrlptloD  of  tba 
rites  of,  1,  17  nM«, 

Jdpitbb  Olympiua,  ii,  105. 

JUPITEIt  Optimus  MaiimDi,  ii,  ii], 

JUFitEB  Philins,  Uaiimin's  image 
lo,  ii,  JJ3.  Hia  rites  celebrated  by 
Julian,  iii.  14. 

JUPitSR  Stator,  I,  19, 

JupiTEB   the   Thunderei 

ai,  «9. 

Ju^iN  Martyr  and  the  Sibjllint 
versca,  11,  115.  ffii  conversion  and 
martyrdom,  ii,  134,  IJ5.  Hia  no- 
tiouofthe  teaching  of  Soemtea,  181 
noie.  On  convertii,  iii,  163  tutt. 
Character  of  hia  Apoli^,  jfii.  On 
Christ's  pentonal  appearance,  386, 


JaSTINi, 

mnrm,     zealons    m    the 

cauaeof  the  Arians,  iii.  Hi.    Her 

quam-la 

with  Ambrose:  his  polpil 

against  her.  155-158. 

confiscntion  of  the  Tbeo. 

Ill,  3  J 1. 

JoTT*,  suggestion   rtganiidg,  1,  89 

Juvenal's 

lines   on  Chaldaani  and 

aatrolnge 

fs,   i,  41  noli.     On  Iha 

of   Christian   martjra. 

457noic 

JUTEBTISt 

rs.  Saint,  festivals  in  honour 

Eaiohers  in  the  Maginn  system,  ii, 

151. 
Karaites,  religious  onccslori  of  the, 

i,  171.     What  they  were,  iftiit 
Kelts  In  Conaton line's  army,  E,  38l. 
Kestner's    commentniiei    on   Ease- 

bins,  iii,  jGi  nob. 
Khoskov,  King  of  Armenia,  and  hii 

family  muiJcrcd,  ii,  155,  j;6. 
KnoSROVEDUQHT,  dnughler  of  Khcs" 


KlKQS,  book  of,  why  omittei  from  hia 

Bible  by  Ulphilaa,  111,56. 
KLAPROTH'a    eulogy    on    Buddhism, 


11,  347 

Kntltel,  BacT«l   manuBcriptfi  disco- 

vered  by,  iii,  5;  mrfe, 
Knowleuoe,  eOect  on  Polytheism  ot 

Ihe  progress  of,  1,  J5-I9, 
EoRAS,  source  of  some  of  the  ti-adi- 

tioni  of  the,  ii,  178.    Story  of  the 

rare    of    Uirs,    ]6l.       Criticisms 

thereon,  ibid  nole. 
Kbedser,  unuMog  obseimlione  in  a 

work  by,  i.  448  note. 
KuiNDEL  on  the  reading  of  Jntta,  i. 

89.     His   theory  of  the  poises^ed 


lABABim,  CoQBtantine's  ChrlatiaD 
standard,  occasion  of  the,  ii,  187. 
Its  heHthen  element,  189.  Victories 
ascribed  to  it,  ji8,  316.  Christ'j 
monogram  removed,  iii,  9.  See 
31^8  note  a. 

La  Bastie,  M.  on  laws  agamst  magic, 
ii,  }88  iio(e.  His  '  Mimoirea  des 
Inscriptions,'  iii,  81  note  i. 

Labbb  on  Christian  eonncils  and 
canons,  references  to,  ]6S,  178, 
398,  notei. 

Labebius,  the  mimea  of,  iii,  jjq. 

XjABOET>b:  on  Roman  nrthiteoture  in 
the  East,  111,  6G  note. 

Labyrinth  of  Egypt,  ii,  IJ7. 

Lactaktidb,  Christian  tutor  lo  Con- 
stantiue'asan.ii,  31;.  ;]],  Ktunaoe 
laws  doe  lo  his  adrice,  394.  Sa- 
Teighs  against  tmeedy  and  comedy. 


.   3J7  « 


fiis   « 


mipt  f 


if  th4 

Cliristiana,  ii,  158,  159. 
Laitt  present  at  the  Nit'cno  Council, 
ii,  ;56.     When  permittsd  to  otfidata 
m  the  church,  ui,  367.     Layelden, 


egardini 


I.  39  n 


Laufbimus,  c: 

176,  179,  180,  netes. 
Language,  iii,  51.  349.    SeeLaiin. 

Literature. 
Lanistx,  keepers   of   gladiators,  ill. 


'.  of  poetico^l 


e  Comv 


34S. 
Laodicea,  b 


Lapsi,  the  fallen  Christians  of  AfHis, 
ii,  .89. 

Lardneb,  Dr.,  on  the  date  of  Cyre- 
nius'a  Judiean  governorship,  i,  99 
note.  On  the  Jewish  census,  100 
note.  On  da:mDDiaca,  ]17  tMe. 
On  persecutions  under  Antoninus 
^^..  .,._.  ... ..  


ManicheisD 
.  268    nole. 


s.i44rK 
Ses  i,  407   note. 


Lateran  basilicst  granted  for  a  ChiisC- 
inn  church,  ii,  194,  344. 

Latin  Chiistiaaily,  History  of,  see 
Milnan, 

LiTiH  ioBBuagB,  kept  alive  by  Chris- 
tianity, ill,  51.  17a  Never  quite 
in  harmony  with  the  genius  of  the 
latter,  349. 

Law,  tradition  of  the  delivery  of  the, 
i,7i.  SonaoftheLaw.ii?.  Ploce 
of  ItB  readhig,  ifiB.  Given  to  Jesus, 
175.     liegulatlona  fiir   reading    it, 

terpreters,  179.  ii.  19.  Fnution  of 
Jesus  with  regard  to  it,  1,  180- 
iBl.   347.     ils  Sabljath-dfly  oriiin- 


ilwjlufc4J<-  Scope  of  the  Epnk 
to  tbeninnuii  with  i-egatd  Is  U, 
417.  lawoad  GcKpd.  4)0.  Em- 
tddied  in  cKe  legul&tioo  of  Chrifitian 
Empttora,  ii,  n6. 
Laz^bETSt  Joua  at  the  haose  of  t«Iji- 
tiva  of.  i,  359.  163.  179,  Hia 
dratb,  l6j.  Rused  from  the  wpul- 
dirc  bf  JiHU.  164.  His  cecoDd 
diath   decreed,    iBo.      Why,    i8q 

Lb   Bead,  St.  Mutia'a  notes  on.  i. 
■     69  mtt.    iii,  14.  40,  jj.  56,  nofci. 

Sea  SiiHC  irarlin. 
Le   Clerc,   1,  s8   rut«.   407  note. 

Fenrtal    aent«iice  af  SL  Augustioe 

quoted  from  bii  book,  iii.  91. 
LEGEHDa.  Chritlian,  Ihdr  ctaimcter, 

Iii,  358. 


iBHriTLus,  prohihitioQ  of  hnmBii 
Bserificee  bj,  i,  16  note, 

Lboehdab,  father  of  Ofigen,  martyr- 
dom of,  ii,  Ij8  HOfc. 

Lepes  hnileJ  by  Jesus,  i.  195,  379. 
The  len  lepers,  373. 

LsutKO  on  Chriat'a  promulgi(»ii  of 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  i. 


on  the  employment  of  temple 
materiaU,  11,467  note.     OuJoliiin's 

vrltinga  and  JaliaD's  gdminition  for 
them,  iii,  3.  j.  6.  jsi.  J64  no''. 
Retort  of  a  graminariui  to  hia  aneer, 
His  Insult  to  ChristiiiD  vorship. 


MfK 


His 


the  cfaurge  af  nugic,  41.  His  ora- 
tion for  i-erenging  Julian's  death. 
611,  7]  noU.    His  oration  "FortSe 


On  tngic  fables,  337.     On  panlo- 
■nimea,  339  note.  340.    Seeii,  387. 


LiBeLLlTici,  the,  b  the  Atnam 
chunJi,  ii,  1B9. 

LlBKAHiEfi  and 
tkin  of.  iii,  43. 

LiBERiDB,  Giahup  sod  Pope  of  Rams, 
corapromi9erel'uBedbf.ii,413.  Stern 
againit  imperial  otfen,  436.  Effect 
of  hie  long  eiile  upon  his  ntolntron. 
ibid.  FenMie  sppEsI  for  his  libetn- 
tion,  417.  Hia  return  to  bis  epii- 
copnte,  443.     Sea  441. 

Libertines,  sect  of,  i,  354. 

LiOUiinH,  co-emperor,  ii,  338.  Hia 
war  with  asd  deitat  of  Maiimin, 
IJO,  Jja,  37;.  Joined  in  pirem- 
moit  with  Ctmalantin^  137,  190. 
ESict  of  his  first  war  with  Canatan- 
IJne,  315.  EapooBes  the  f^gan 
rBDBe  :  peraecnlea  the  ChristiaDa, 
]i6-3i8.  His  death,  319.  331, 
311  noil.  Repeal  of  hie  anlt- 
Chrislian  adicta,  ibid.     His  am  put 


.   333- 


,  iJo.  no. 


35°.  361.  363.  373.  3B7. 
Live,  future,  see  Immortality  of  the 

Saul. 
Lhiht,  great  principle  of,  i,  105. 
'■  Lionr  of  the  WorU,"  Chriat's  pro- 

daniatiaa  of  Himself  aa  the,  i,  6  7. 
liaHTPOOT'S  'Harmony,'  i,   54,  J5, 

no(«.     On  tSe  Jewish  notion  of  the 

MesuBb.  74.  76  nof>.     Sometinua 

misled  by  his  rabbiniam,  104  ttotf. 

Temple  serrice   giren  by  him,  iii, 

LiHDBAT,  Loid.  m  (be  balHtalianB  ct 
the  early  Christians,  IK,  329  nof«. 

Lu^iUB  on  the  -Agapn,  iii,  31;  note. 

Literature  of  tha  ants^Smatian 
era.  cbarsi'ler  of  the.  i,  36-38.    In- 


,1.     Greek  a 
Christinn    lileil 


poeiiy. 
,    349- 


}aves  and  fishei,  ntiiacle  of  the.  i 
114'     11k  npetition,  i]&. 


Lobe's  edition  of  ITIpbika*!  Biblo,  iii, 

Losf^Ce's  '  AgUophamUB,'  i,  lO  note. 
Points  traced  out  by  him,  i6  note. 
Intsnability  of  hia  views  relative  lo 
myBterJM,  }i  note,  VariouB  theo- 
Htt  stAtad  by  him,  ibtd. 

LocDSTB  lu  an  srticle  of  food,  I,  ij; 

LiMoa.  or  Divine  Word,  place  and 
office  in  oriental  theology  of  the,  i, 
71,  77.  Its  definition  in  Kevela- 
tion,  7J.  See  ii,  54.  70,  71  nott. 
354,  SiS- 

LoLLiiNOS,  why  put  to  death,  ill,  J9. 
Occasion  of  the  nickname  given  to 
him,  ibid. 

Lord's  Supper,  ite  Eacharitl. 

LouBABn  invasion,  event  prelignml  in 
Pope  Gregory's  imagination  by  tbe, 

LutMN  and  his  witch  Erictho,  I,  41 
note.  Lorality  of  his  "  Cumque  bu- 
perba."  &c.  60  note, 

Luoian's  treatise  '  De  DA  Sjriil,'  i, 
J94  ROle.  An  eipoii«nt  of  unbelief, 
ii,  18).  Hbdayspnst,  J59.  Eiot 
author    of    the  ' Philopaliis,'    jjg 

LnciAHUS,  Bishop  of  Antioch,  death 
in  prJEOa  of,  ii,  ij  j.  His  astiertion 
relative  to  Christianity,  17G. 

LnorpER  of  Cagliaii,  representative  of 
the  Pope  at  the  Milan  Council,  ii, 
414.    Admired  by  AthanoaioB,  4JJ, 


LncsETius,  H  BpouBor  for  Epicu 
ism,  i,  4I.  Cui'iouB  toinei 
with  hia  '  Nihil  indiga  nostri. 


bility  iiiftned  from  his  silence,  104. 
As  to  bis  account  of  the  sLiughler 
of  the  Galileans  in  the  temple,  iji, 
131  nolt.  Hii  hiitorical  aecuiacy, 
TOL.  Ill 


HACEDOMICS. 

389  notr.    Author  of  the  Acta  of 

the  Apoatlee,  461.     His  retatnce  to 

Simon  Magus,  ii,  47.     Hia  Gospel 

appropriated  by  Mal-cion,  71). 
LuPEECALiA,  long  esislence  of  the,  iii, 

9B. 
LiTPi,  ani^est  monumental  iriBCription 

published  by,  iii,  ji)j  note, 
Luther,    a    reviver    of  Augustine's 

theology,  iii,  17J. 
Lydia  of  Thyati™,  converHon  of,  and 

its  attendant  iocideots,  i.  43;,  434. 
Lydia,  a  literary  equivalent  for  all 

the  gold  of,  iii,  }. 
Ltell,  Sir  Charles,  result  of  the  latt 

rcBearches  of,  i,  9  note. 
LcoNS,  settlement  of  Jews  at,  il,  144. 

In  martyr,  eee  Aitalaa.   lis  bishop, 

LteiAB,  Ronjaa  commander  in  Jeru- 
salem, hia  Rrtt  snajucion  and  later 
impi'ession  r^;3rding  St  Paul,  i,  4rxi, 

Ltsias,  Greek  author,  iii,  7. 

LYSTitt,  Paul  at,  i,  ;88.  39;.  Hia  ill- 
usage  by  its  people,  391.  431.  Iti 
Jew  residents,  431  nott.  Character 
of  its  Polytheism  :  view  token  by  lis 
people  of  the  Apostolic  roiracln, 
43t,43i.  43S. 


Macaulay,  Loid.  on  human  saci-i- 


MaCBBTH,  Lady,  ai 


at  pamllel  to  ar 


Uacedosia,  i,  444,     Pau 

through,  450. 4;  1 .     DissertatioT 
its  dialect,  iii,  350  HOlt, 

MACEnoNiANS,  the  sect  of,  iii,  144, 
*^  lutermioata  pcena  "  against  them, 

MaCbdoniCB  the  Arian :  his  qutliRco- 
tioDS  for  A  Usbop,  ii,  408  note. 
Klaw  in  bit  electwa  as  Bishop  of 
Constantinople,   415.      His   bloodi 
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Macedohiub 


Baptisl'a  prium,  i,  114. 
MACKNiaST  on  a  Minek  of 


.„.,.„< ,  ._i1i-CbrutiaD  edict  lag- 

BMledby,u,  191. 
MiCRiKCS,  emperor,  tii.  17;  nota. 
MacrOBiDS,  etstug  ofSmpudesaibed 

bj,  iii,  69,  70,  antes.     Ua  Prostes- 

laliu,  6a  note. 
MAC-tURA,  place  of  Augustine's  edu- 

uition,  iii,  tSo. 
MjEso-GOTHlc  alpbabet,  chief  element 


Maqnestiub  usurper  of  the  wesi 
em|Hie,    ii,   410.      His    deftsi    at    | 
Muru,4ii.     Mia  iDhunukD  aMx 
on  that  occaaon,  411  noli.    Char^ 

him,  413. 
Magiuficat,   the.   iii.   354.      Sung 

from  the  earliest  ageSf  403- 
dAQDS.  Simon,  see  Simm  Jfn^u. 
Maha  Bbarata,  refeieaee  to  a  i^e  in, 

J7  lioie. 
Mabohct,  see  MoAammed. 

Ang^.  striking  passige  brought 
light  by,  i,  35  note.  Pslim- 
Kta  of  Si.  I'aul  published  by  him, 


hem  by  Pan 
h«r  sysiem 
iromulgBtlon 
'niog  it»   - 


61.     lU  origin  nnU 


Their 


pidous  eiated  thereby.  iq6,  107. 

IC16  note.  Rerival  of  their  system 
(Zoroastiiaiusm),  ii,  147.  Kumber 
and  veallh  of  iti  prictthood,  148. 
]ls  re-estdblishment  and  intolerance 
of  it*  hieisrchy,  149.  151,  ijl. 
TetramealBry  injnnetioua  of  ita 
Kc^fttnnder,  153.  Murder  ""^ 
Chiistian  Ushops  by  ita  folio 
];4.  ADt^nism  of  the  nystem 
with  Manidiciim,  158,  159.  161 
Mani   onu  of   Magian   rai^e,    76j 


MaqIC,  Athflniviu  charged  irith  t! 
gnKtxe  of,  ii,  378.  Laws  of  Coi 
etantine  and  CooEtana  against  it, 
388.  388  tKle.  ProsecDtiona  and 
twwcntions,  iii.  33.55,  37,  jH. 
bMcn'ion   fiir    odpying    a  magical 


His  in 


r,  304. 


Malabab,  Christiana  settlad  a 

coast,  of,  ii,  J  I. 
Ualachi,  the  last  of  the  prophets,  i, 

89.  137- 
MALCHrs'S  «r  struct  oS  by  Peter, 

and  healed  by  Jcsue,  i,   308  and 

Mallics,  plare  during  the  con 
of,  iii,  357.  Ctaudian'i  pt 
thu  subject,  336  noti,  }i^  m 

Maxacsi  on  u'chiteotnie,  ait,  &c.  of 
the  piimitJTe  Chii^tiaDa,  ii' 
J'o.  33S.38J>  jBs,  Miei, 

MAUEitTDiUB  on  Julian's  restoration 
of  the   Deusinia 

Mamujsa.  mother  of  Alennder  S«- 

llAiiRC.  celebrated  tree  of.  ii,  349. 
Man  Dot  created,   but  fband  nad; 

made  by  Satan,  ii,  £3  noftf* 
MANES,  fesliral  of  the,  i,  ]□. 
UaNes,   the   hemdardi.    mtsn    at 

tempted  by,  i,  60,  Gt.    See  ii,  jo. 


Hun.  attitude  of  Chriatianiandli 
ans  tovaida,  il,  l;4.  Object  B 
at,  and  Bonrras  drawa  on,  b^  hitn  in 
Ihe  fbrmatioQ  of  his  idigious  ays- 
lem,  359-161.  His  twelve  spoatles 
oud  his  Ertang  or  Gospel,  and  hia 
in  the  latter,  261,  261. 164. 


His 


iilh,    ; 


t,  163.  Details  of  his  syaWm, 
264-370.  Ai-tiiioe  by  whicli  be 
WHS  entrapped  and  murdered,  272. 
Pi-opagHliOQ  of  hia  dootrinea  after  his 
death,  and  persecution  of  his  fol- 
lo^ye^s,  I73-374.  174,  375,flo(«. 
Mai-tyrs  to  hia  tanela,  iii,  61.  ibi. 
Testamentary  disability  Imposdl  on 
his  followers,  lOI. 

MAHiCHCieM,  see  ii,  397.  354.  iii, 
'73-  4'7- 

Maniuus,  yaata  fi-om,  i,  ij  note. 

Manna,  1,  3  3;  note. 

UjNTINEA,     games     established     in 

MAinjumaiDii  of  akves,  il,  395  mte. 
MahcscbiptS,  destractioii  of,  iii,  43. 
MAftAHOONi '  dd  coae  Gentjleidii,'  iii, 

MabCella,  Jerome's  character  of,  iii. 


329  w 


MaROeLLINA,   portraits   placed 

Gnoslic  chuich  by,  iu,  jBg, 
MarOeLLibUS,   see  Ammianns  Mar- 

MARCBLLOa,  chai^  Jbunded  on  the 
plunder  of  the  Sicilian  temples  by, 
i,S  1^'. 

MahObLliTS  of  Apamea,  martyrdom 
of,  iii,  67. 

MABCELLna,  Christian  soldier,  occa- 
sion of  the  £ime  of,  ii.  271. 

Ma&CELLDS,  Pope,  d^Tuding  olCce 
forced  by  Hoxentius  oa,  il,  183. 

UabCia,  concubine  of  Commodns, 
humanizing  mlluence  of,  ii,  154. 

Harcion  of  Pontua,  transformation 
and  appropriation  of  tlio  Gospels  by, 
ii,  s8.  Opposed  by  Bflrdesanes,  74. 
Character  and   fundamental    prin- 


ciple and  details  of  his  system,  77- 
79.  Hia  treatment  of  the  Parable 
of  the  Piodigal  Son,  Bo,  note. 
Id  liome:  uuini  rank  of  his  fol- 
lowers, 34.     Opposed  by  TertuUian, 

MAHCOHAiraiC  war,  aspect  of  Rome 
at  the  news  of  the,  ii,  iiB.  Com- 
]i»red  with  tJie  second  I'unic  war, 


of  Jen 


settle- 


ment of  the  Christians  under,  i,  421. 
Marcub  Am-ellus  Anlomnus,  i,  444. 
ii,  9t.  Hia  character,  112.  Causes 
of  the  hostility  of  his  government  to 
Christianity,  113,  125.  Extent  of 
his  pBititipBtion  in  the  jierEecution 
of  the  Christians,  128.  An  alleged 
consulter  of  astrologei-a,  139.  Sur- 
priaed  at  tJie  contempt  of  the  Christ- 
ians tor  death,  [39,  130.  His  lite- 
rary style,  i29itoJ«.  Anencoursger 
ofcommoninfiji-mers,  ijo.  His  at- 
ceasion  to  empire,  iji.  Martyrdoms 
and  petsecutions  under  bis  nilr, 
134-140. 144-14S.  154.  ChristiuDs 
in  his  annies,  142,  Providential 
sterol  (thundering  l^on)  ascribed 
tohisYirtiies,i43.  Close  of  Rome's 
golden  days  with  him,  149.  .Last 
effort  of  expiring  Polytheism,  i^i. 

Marcus,  see  ilai-k. 

Mari>o:nics,  Julian's  first  instructor, 
character  of  the  teachinga  of,ii,45;. 

Mareotis.  alleged  protiutation  of  it 
church  in  the,  ii,  377.  Geoi'ge  of 
Cappadocia'a  bading  speculation  In 
the  productions  of  the  lake,  45 1 . 

Uariahne.  Hei-od'a  wife,  political 
consequences  of  iJje  assassination  of 
the  sons  of,  i,  5  3.     See  90.  16G. 

Maris,  Bishop  of  Chalcedon,  a  recu- 
sant at  the  Council  of  Nioca,  ii,  369. 
His  reloit  to  Jnliao's  taunt  iipun 
his  bli miners,  iii,  5. 

Mark,  bishop  of  Arethusa,  preserva. 
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campos^tian  of  theGoapd  of,  I  iii 
See  J4i  nott. 

M4FU(,  ae«  Maraa. 

MARtTARiCA,  see  TSaonat. 

MASNAa,  cloM  «f  the  temple  of,  iii,  6( 

Uausiaob,  hon  regarded  bj  It 
Jevm,  i,  94  nott.  The  inTcntiim  i 
^laa,  ii,  6j.  Views  of  tfae  Monti 
niiu.  i6[,  t6i.  Dimbilltiei  in 
poMd  in  certaiD  tasa  hj  ConBtni 
WW,  39S.  397  nalt,  jgB.  Coi 
temptuouG  laDgaAge  of  aome  of  the 
Others  regardiag  It,  iii,  196,  [97, 
198,  nofej.  lUfltrictioaA  and  pro- 
hibitions ae  affecting  the  clergj  and 
ei-il  coOB^qnencefl  thereof,  379-181, 
18  i  note.  Bint^ht  Hurler  ecrte- 
■iasticsi  discipliDe,  388.  Imptdi- 
miinTB  reo^niied  and  ioHiatAl  uD  hj 


of  the  ei 


,   389.     M^i. 

idCi.     Seeii,]7no(«.  m,  ill. 
Markiaqg-Fbasi,  iniracleof  Juna,i, 

JJl. 
Mam,  or  GBADinra,  dlvlae  anccsttv 

ofUie  Romana,  i,  5,  18. 
Mazwh,    Uahnp,   bii   nlilion  of  Ui- 

Uabtin,  Saint,  of  Toon,  ertirpalor  of 
idolalij  in  GhqI,  iii,  78,  101.  His 
protist  Hfalnst  Prisoiilko's  inarl^i^ 
linn,  ifiH.  Stfle  and  conteaca  of 
hiA  I  ife  by  Sulpid  ua  Sererua, )  5 1  note. 

MAlrrtN,  author,  see  SaM  Martm. 

Uaiittkdom.  nge  Hmoag  the  Cir- 
mmMlliDru  for,  ii,  J09.  OfClmBt- 
i.in  aoldien  onder  Julian,  iii.  9.  Of 
rhe  minioniriea  in  the  Tyrol,  65 
mU.  Miiiyr  Fatirals,  314.  Not 
'he  subject  of  pictorial  art  till  the 
dirk  agit,  jgG. 

t    Belling    the 


Bhnduha  ;  Cyprian  ;fiibi3iua  I  FA  ' 
citaa;  OtrmaniBos;  /onwa "bnither 
of  the  Lord ; "  Jolm  tht  Baptiit ; 
Jv$tin;  ZucuiHU;  Mardttaa  oi 
Apamea;  Matuna  ;  Sumidimi ; 
Paul.  Saiat ;  furpehio  ;  Pettr  tht 
Patriarch !  Folycarf;  Pittr.  SoM ; 
Frimaiian;  StboKiOH ;  St^Aen, 
Sami. 

Harttb-Wobship,  iii,  ;]]. 

UaBY,  the  Virgin,  1,90.  Bar  betrothal 
to  Joieph,  91.  Gospel  narratire  of 
tbe  AaDnndation,  91.  locidenu  of 
her  Tiait  to  Elitabelh,  96,  97. 
Wordawor^'a  aDonet  to  her,  96 
ncte.  Journey  of  braelf  nndjaepb 
to  Betiilehem.  98,  99.  Their  flight 
Into  Egypt  and  return  to  Galilee, 
107,  108.  Tutelary  guaidian  of 
Conataotioople,  ii,  ];;  itoti.  Early 
pctorial  r^prcsmtatiotia  of  her,  iii, 
393i  i9'4-      TertullianV  derogatory 

Mary   Uagilaleie,  anoiatlng  Chriafi 
feet,  1,117,  At  Hisaepolohre:  vWon 
seen  by  bar,  545,   )4*.  347-     K*    J 
appcaiaiiee  to  her,  34B.  I 

Mahy  the  mnther  of  Jamet  end  Joan,    I 
at  Cbriit'a  sepulchre,  i,  34J.  i 

Mart  and  Martha,  aialers  of  Lam- 
ms, their  devotion  lo  Juna,  j5j, 
164.  179.  Pruteat  of  Judas  agaioit 
Mary's  anointment  of  Jeaua,  iBo. 

Massacre  of  TbeaaalDnioi,  iii,  166. 
(ASSHANN'g  edition  of  Ulphilu,  iii, 
;6  note.     Eitnict,  5II  note. 

t  ubiquity  of  the  ninlt. 


HATfIEK 


[9  ejpelted  by  } 


Babylcu  ; 


Matter,  M,  on  Menundtr*!  bapliimal 

latioti    to  man.  6}  w>lt.     On  thi 
interpretation  of  the  myaterioua  word 
Abrasai,  66  noCg.     On  the  notii 
of  ti»  beneficent  Hipent,  Si  Mtf. 


1 


llAiTiit:w.  Sunt,  publican  inJ  ttltt- 
thatda  EvtmceligC,  called  bj  Jmu>, 
i>  J 97.  111.  [lis Gospel,  bovfitrnwd, 

3<JG,  }87.  ikant  the  onlf  Ucepd 
rec«Ti!<I  by  the  Jadttd  Chmtiani  of 
Pdla,  4JI.  And  bj  llie  Cmpocra- 
tisDi.  [i.  Be. 

MaturUS,  torture  and  mBrtytdoin  uf, 
ii,  146,  148. 

MiuSDBBLL'g  nolJcB  of  Jacob  s  well, 

MaxesTICs,  human  «acriliof«  by,  i, 
26  ncff.  His  assumplion  of  the 
purple,  ii,  IJ4.  Hi>  diMolnW  in- 
dnlgaicea,  134-  ^BJ.  '8t-  Why 
he  identified  hinaelf  with  the  cause 
ofPolylheiim,  ijj,  iBi.  383,  CoQ- 
stanlinQ'd  victory  over  him,  137. 
344-  >75-  189.  3"-  5"-  183  fiote. 
His  deiticatiDu  of  Galerius,  ]gi. 
Devartntes  Carthage.  iBi.  197. 
AccuBatioiia  agsimt  him  relative  to 
a  Roman  tumult,  183.  His  de- 
gradation of  the  popK,  183,  Pagan 
f'uoniiitie*  ascribed  lo  him,  183. 
1B4.  African  gratitude  for  the  gift 
nfhlabead,  190.     Seeiii,31i. 

llaliuiA,  reeult  of  a  charge  of  magic 
H.  iii.  J6,37- 

KUxtHIAH  (self-atyled  Herculius), 
ii,  III.  Hie  persecution  of  the 
Chriatians,  111.  Hta  reluctant  ab- 
dicstioD,  ilj,  314-  Hesumea  the 
purple,  igo.  Anticipate!  the  eie- 
cutiorier'a  HOteDce,  ibid.  See  1 35 . 
176. 

MaxikiLLX,  apoitle  of  Monlaniiin.ii, 

WaiiKiB  th«  Thradan,  ii,  151.  17J. 
181.     hit  treatment  of  the  Chtiat- 


in  favour  of  the  Chriit- 

zeal  of  hia  prefect,  139.  Hiattiata- 
^m  for  arerthroicing  Christianity 
and  reorganiaing  PapiDiam,  330- 
33  J.    Hii  peneculion  of  thcChiiat- 


iaiu  and  mat^l^rdom  of  their  biehoiis, 
333.  376.  His  tyranny  in  gralifj- 
inghibptuEiooE,  334,  33;,  Hiewar 
with  Armenia,  355.  358.  Famine 
and  peatilence  in  hii  doroimaui, 
1JS-3J7-  Hi'  apoli^  for  hi»  (wr- 
aecutioos,  revenge  on  the  P^qb 
priesthood,  and  padficatnij  reecnptE, 
317.1)8.  375.  Hbrniaerableend, 
33B.  iBo.    See  3J9.  179.  316.  J4C. 

Maxthin,  Talentininn'l  i-epreaentative 
at  Rome,  antei'cdcnla  uf,  lii,  jb. 
His  tortorea  of  auapected  perwini, 
37.     Hil  chief  victima,  3 B. 

MAXlKI>nANS,  an  oflBhoot  of  the  Do- 
a  aaierted  by  Ihe,  ii. 


310. 
UaxihinUB,  Snint,  a 


MiSiMDS,  Biihop  of  Turin,  iii,  9 


MAinnja  the  philosopher,  commfrMre- 
ment  of  Julian's  acquaintance  with, 
ii,  457.  HIb  alleged  wooderiul 
powers,  457,458,     Brings  Julian 


isible  » 


1.458,  459-     His  ei 


Julian,  am.  Hie  behaviour  at 
court,  J.  At  Julian'e  deatb-bui, 
37.  Persecnled  and  lorlured  by 
Palentinian,  41.  Tricks  hia  wile 
into  auicide,  ibid.     Hia   fatal  pir- 

MaXWuS,  uenrper  in  Gaul,  reiolt  <f 
Ambrree'i  missiona  to,  iii,  ijj,  161. 
Hia  taaption  of  Ambrcw's  it- 
proachei,  163,  163.  Uartyrdoini 
under  him,  1G8. 

MAXfima  Tyrrna,  defence  of  (Ireeb 
anthi-opomorphism  by,  i,  16  qoU. 

Mecca,  the  Caaba  of,  il,  J49. 

HEDiTERitAiJEAX  Sea,  navigation,  ia 
Fattl'a  lime,  ol  the,  i,  4}]. 


Mer 


T3.  7'- 


MeleudS,  Bishop  of  Antioch,  friend 

of  Chrysoalom,  iii,  119, 
MEtenrs,  Bishup  of  Ljona,  uul 

ftUowen,  ii,  j6q  rtalt.  578. 
Melita,   JDcidenC  of  Paul    and    ' 

Tiper  st,  B    "  ~ 


regsrdingHim;  Old  Test 
ferenos  to  Him.  5},  56.     Opinkiiu 
of  modern  tcholais,  56  note.     Tri- 


1,452. 


,  lOSm 


MguHOniuii,  the,  and  t)ie  t 

Memptiii,  ii.  ijy. 
MembI,    nr    Divine    Woni,    an   a 

pellation  for  the  opected  Uesain 

Menandes,  illDitratlve  line  from,  i. 

36.     See  i,  437.  iii,3J7. 
Mehax'DBR,  doctrinal  heir  to  Simon 

Magna,  ii,  51,  ji.    Hii incongruoQi 

baplismal  tenel,  5 1  noI«.  His  Gnostic 

seholara:  Satnniiiiiu,  6]  ;  Basilidea, 

64. 
Mensuhius,  Biihop  of  Carthage,  ac- 

FOsalioni  of  tht>  Donstials  against. 

ii,   joa,   Hii  death,  iWi    His  more 


409- 


!   menial    ahem 


Menu,  see  Jorut. 

MERConr  eitinguishcd  in  the  Sibyl- 
line vcreea,  ii.  no.  Homagepaid  to 
him  by  Msrana  Anreliiis,  14J,  143 
note.  HIi  iiteiary  TotarieB,  111,  7. 
S,  poet  and  geooral,  datne 
"li,  9;  nott.  348.  Style, 
nan  Bompie  of  his  poem.  95  note. 

MzaopoTAHii,  I'esult  of  a  riaing  of 
the  Jewi  at,  i,  6o.  Ii.  99.  Snbtect 
of  conflicU  between  Rome  and  Per- 
sia, 349.  Oppressiona  of  the  Jbwb, 
254.  Spread  ofmDiiBstic  establiEb- 
menta,  iii.  105. 

Uessiah,  period  of  the  general  eiped'- 
ntion  of  the.  i,  54,  j;.  CiJamilies 
txpected  to  herald  hf>  aiming;,  ibid 
tulei.  139.     Nature  of  the  bctkf 


ntpired  and 


ditjonaiy  notiDDa  am 
56,  57.  AnthoritiH 
profane,  ;  7  noli, 
the  term  "  Lieht  of  the' World  "  U 
Him,  67.  94.  Idenliiirf  wilh  "  the 
Word,"  73.  Association  of  Hia 
coming  with  the  final  resan-ectioii, 
74,  349.  Etpeclationi  of  the  Pales- 
tuiian  Jews  pegai'diag  Him,  75,  76. 
"  ■'  "  -'       Alesandiiau 


le  Messianid 


citJitions,  80  note.  Belief  of  the 
people  and  apprehensima  of  [heir 
rulers,  81,  8].  Probable  Ceetiata 
eicited  by  the  birth  of  an  infant 
Mesaiah,  84,  Not  expected  by  the 
Jews  to  be  bom  of  a  Tii^in,  94  note. 
John  the  Baptist  BUnouncea  Hia 
cominE;  and  its  parpoee,  I38-I40. 
Notion  of  the  donbU  Mewah,  150 
nole,  Saranrilan  notions  and  elpeo 
laljoni  regarding  Him,  I7Q-173, 
BieBaings  prophesied  as  iui  acGom- 
panimenls,  33;  nale.  Eiclnsirg 
notions  alill  entertained  after  Ibe 
Resnrrcction,  J77,  378.   Merging  o( 


I 


the  ti 


,  of  Re- 


the  World,  380. 

in  Hia   second   coming,  41B, 

See  Jesus. 

MiCHAEi^  the  archangel,  signflit 

of  the  name.  1,  68  note.     Da 

visionary  representntion  of  him 

liOHAEija,  Bishop  Marsh's  editii 

i,  117.    On  the  phenomena  ascom^ 

panying the  desth  of  Jeaua,  337  note^ 

On    the   Tiolence    of  the  Jews   in 

Stephen's  case,  366  note.     On  tb* 

Nicolaitans,  ii,  ;j  note, 

itiaois.  King  nf  Iberia,  occasion  at 

■    I  of,  it.  40J,  404. 


Burial-place  "  ad  innoi    . 


eeohs,"  iii,  j6  nob.  AmbiOBUn 
uivi«  m  its  vhurch,  1(1.40;.  See 
ij,  307-  144.     See  also  Counsits^ 

KiLETns,  Faal  at,  i,  45c.  460.  Iti 
uiscle  of  Apollo,  ii,  in.  116, 

MiLiTAST  Chiistiaoity,  iiriglB  of,  ii, 
388.  iii,  409. 

Hill,  JomeB,  poini  ia  Indian  hiatory 
slurred  orer  by,  i,  16  note. 

UiLLENNiua,  B  ftble  "  of  Jewish  do- 
tige,"  i,  76  note.  Periods  of  Ita  ei- 
pected  coming,  419.  Rabbinical 
eipeelations  i-egsrdiiig  it,  419  note. 
Allnfijoiu  to  it  in  apocryphal  writ- 
ing', Ii,  [iS,  IlS  nof«,  a«el,  4}6. 
ii.  57  lo  ■ 


refetencCB  to:  Bamplon  Lectures,  i, 
418-430  nDt«i,  3Banole.  Historyof 
tlio  Jews,  i,  ja.  6o.  104,  388,  notes. 
History  of  Utin  Cbristiauity,  ii, 
369  note:  iii,  ;8,  96,  13:.  137, 
j66,  194,  343,  36B,  391,  434.  4361 
noim.       Snnakrit    translations,    ii, 

Mn-TON,  probable  source  of  »  pam- 
disaical  picture  of.  i,  J9.  Belief 
embodied  in  his  hymn  on  the  Na- 
tivity, (oj.  Hia"  limitarycherulj," 
ii.  71. 

MiLVun  Bridge,  Battle  oF,  ii,  389. 

Iituit:!  and  Pantohixeb  of  tbe  Ro- 
mans, iii,  338-34'- 

Ihe,  ii,  34.  65.  70,  7'.  73-  36o. 
its  im^iuary  state,  iii,  413.  See 
Msntat  demngimmt. 
MlSERVA  and  her  pBlladium,  Tenera- 
tioii  for,  ii,  174.  Tha  Ljadus 
statue  carried  to  Conetaotinople, 
33;.     EtTcct  of  her  ap[iaritiou  on 


Alan 


i.  78>" 


tliKF^RViiiA,  Coiutaotine's  I 

ii,  3""- 
MiMncitTB  Fpli<,  illustrativi 


note.  High  literary  character  of  hii 
"  OctaTioa,"  363  note. 

MiNDOIcs  Fundanus,  Hsdrian's  in- 
stmctiona  to,  adeeming  the  Christ- 
inns,  ii.  107. 

MlRACLBS.  considerations  on,  iii,  33, 
14  lu^es,  Augustine's  ai-gument  on 
their  continuance,  i6a  Mo(e. 

Miracles  of  our  Lord:  Cmut  mar 
riage  feast,  i.  153.  The  sick  yoiitli 
at  Cnpemaom,  173.  Healing  of 
lepers  and  sick  mm,  19;,  196.  !□:. 
The    withered    hand,    307.      Cen- 

widoiir's8on,ii3.  Jairui's daughter, 
311.  Feeding  the  tnolUtude,  134. 
De*faaddumb  restored,  336.  Blind 
men  healed,  iso-ljl.  3^8.  Raising 
of  Luarna,  363. 

MiBCHSA  of  the  Jew%  il,  17. 

MiHOFOQOK.  the,  Julian's  apology  for 
his  beard,  iii,  II,  13.  14,  nolea.  Its 
style,  3  5. 

Missox,  the  ti^veller,  erroneous  in- 
ference, of,  iii,  384  «ole. 

MiTHBA,  human  sscriBces  offered  to, 
i,  36  natt.  iii.  17.  The  mysteriei 
carried  into  the  Roman  provinces,  t, 
40.  His  dwelling-place,  ii,  3 Go, 
See  11,96.  iBi.  167.  378. 

Mixis,  consort  of  Bothios  in  the  Va- 
leDtinian  system,  ii,  70. 

M0BED8  of  Magianisra,  ii,  Ij  i. 

Modesths'b  threats  to,  and  sarpriae 
at  the  intrepid  reply  of  Basil,  ii,45, 
46. 

MoHAUUED  and  MohammedBDiim : 
notions  borrowed  from  the  Jews,  i, 
6}  note.  Sanctity  of  Abrahun  In 
the  Koran,  ii,  178.  The  cave  of 
Hira,  163.  Hatred  for  Manichdam, 
2  73 .   Progress  of  Mohnrnmedan' 


His  c 


I.  7^ 


note.     See  ii.  jt.  36.  159.  349. 

Woi/xm,  warship  of.  i,  61.     Brutal 

human  sacrifices  under  Elagnbaloi, 


iii,  Io8,  lo^  Ucbeld  hj  Chryu- 
slom,  III,  li6.  Jeniiiie  their  grea 
promotar,  igo,  19J.  Their  origin 
I9S>  196-  Cuisfs  which  tended  t< 
their  promotioD.  i9B-ioi.  Inhenni 
dangei'B  of  the  ^stem-  111.  It 
geneisl  eSeds  on  tSiin  religioiu 
tuid  political,  114-116.  Someofitj 
adviuktagH,  iiS-iiB*    [t«  eBecta  oi 


■  of  Chris 


Bitj.  o, 


HONAD,  the;  the  Ri-st  father,  tuiil  hi« 
TBiioQS  names  uid  attributen  in  thf 
GnoeCic  sjslfmt,  ii,  69.  So,  81.  8j 

Monarch] AHISU  la  tlie  church,  ii. 


MoNKB  of  Egypt,  Hncestr;  of  the,  ii, 
41.  Preswd  into  millEer;  ferrice, 
iii,  47  nol;  Their  actirity  in  the 
destruction  of  pagan  idols  aod 
Itmples,  G3,  64.  Edicts  and  popu- 
lar outrages  ogtunst  tb«n,  111. 
Their  numbos,  log.  See  CanMt- 
ism.     Monaahian. 

MoyTANiSM  the  Laet  impoiiuit  modi- 
fication of  Christianity  dnriog  the 
xBcond  centary,  ii.  86,  87.  Point 
of  union  between  11  aud  African 
Christianity,  161.   lli  eitra-Gnostic 


ibf"'?/ 

charged  on  Moi 

pctua  animated  1 

MosTCincOH,    ii: 

}J6-'j!7.  391, 

Mooaa,  Spain  dei 


1  notions  of  marriiige. 
Nature  of  Montanist 
161,     i6j.       Heresy 


,   76.     It*   (: 


1  rival,    t6S.         V 
s  attempt  ta  B 


Fi-ustration  of  Julian's  attempt  ti 
nbuild  the  temple,  iii,  31-1], 

HosAia  institntca  and  laws:  on  mu^ 
riage,  i,  99  note.  FlatanLim  grafted 
thpi^eon,  ii,  41.  Laws  on  the  relationn 
of  the  seiea  adopted  by  the  Chrirtian 
chnni,  ii,  }96.  iii,  1B9.  S»  1,415. 
418.  410.  447.     See  Lam. 

Mo^AICI  theocracy,  great  principle  ot 
the,  i,  189,  igo,  139. 

MOSEB  and  the  Messiah,  1,  80  rate. 
SM[i,}7.  41.178.  306. 

M0SHBIH,  qnoutions  from,  and  refer- 
ences to,  i,  67,  77,  1QJ,357,  wJtel 
il.  4.  i6t  JS.  63,  81,  nates,  iii,  363, 
361  notet. 

MoCNT  of  Olires  and  Monnl  Ollret, 


iBi.  351. 
MuciDS   the  Abbot,  ii 


1.  347. 


from,    and   references  to,  iii,  143, 

344, 147.  i^^'  ^JI^  314t  Jl8,  339, 

340,  J6i,  notts. 
MlTUMlUS,   destroyer   of  Coi-inth,    1, 

3g6  note.  441  note. 
MUNTI^R  oi]   the  forms  of  the  croia, 

and  othev  topics  connected  witb  early 

Christian  art,  iii,  381.   3Bj,  384. 

389,  395.396,  398,  KHfes. 
MUBSA,  battle  of,  cansequences  of  UlB, 


161.      Ill    growth,   401- 


Udbiah,  HoDiit,  expected  sppeai-an 


See  Elewia.     Magic. 


ivorshiu] 


of  the  Ser- 


fieat,  prJDciple  of  th«ir  ' 
82  new. 

!  deriration  of  vaJi 


Nain,  rateing  of  the  widow'e  sod  at, 

NAKTElES.clMsof  worahipjwra  limiMd 

toUie,  ii.  J44-  iii.  3"- 
NaThakaeL,    or   BartliolonKW,   the 

AiBstlp,  i-emoval  by  Jraua  of  the 

doubtA  of,  i,   1^1.     Hid  chnmcter 

and 'SodaL  poiitioD,  15J,  2i[.     Uiri 

end  unrerorded,  387. 
Nations  lelf-iaised  from  tavage  life, 

theoriea  r^ardtDg,  i,  9  nait- 
Katukal  Philosophy,  causes  tending 

to  the  diBconragement  of,  iii,  416, 

41 7.     CODl«nipt  of  the  others  for 

its  stud;,  417  note. 
Mature    peisonified    in    the    ZHana 

AfjMi'namma,  ii,  53  note. 
NiTUEE-woESUlP,  it«  cluiracter  and 

eiponents,  i,  i],  ij.     llA  form  in 

Qrenx,  16.  Rites  under  which  it 
had  survived,  31.  What  it  tanght, 
33.  Phases  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
imTnortalitjciftlie  soul  under  it,  4;. 
FoiTu  of  it,  set  \ip  by  El^ljaluB, 

deified  by  Alenrnder  Seveiiis,  178. 

Temples  io   the  east.   143.     Form 

adhered  to  by  Tiridates,  ];6,  157. 
NaudEt's    fssay  on  Julian's  ednca- 

tioiial  system,  iii,  6  aote^ 
Nave   of  the  dxarcht  ojigia  of  the 

word,  ii,  343 . 
Nazabbnes,  N'enndei's  chapter  oa  IJie, 

ii,  5  J  IM^. 

Nazareth,  proyerbial  disi-epule  of.  1, 
Cfi.  155.  Reception  and  treatment 
of  Jeans  by  its  people,  174-177. 

HfUSDER,  i,  a  noil.  36  nolca.     On 


Christ's  birth,  103  nolt.  Chaiactei 
of  his  gi«at  work,  114.  Theory 
«up[iartMl  by  him,  ii,  16  note,  On 
Gnosticism,  44  note.  His  low  esti- 
mate of  Simon  Magus,  51  note.  Mis 
'      ■  the  Eton-  -    -^- 


HIe 


'  of  Man 


1,  79  w 


His 


Joannas  Chrj-ao 

Nbapolis,  faul's  first  Kuropean  land- 
ing-place, i,  39J. 

NEBOCHAJWEzzAB.i.esnoied.  Holy 
things  concealed  on  his  destiuctlun 
of  the  Temple,  149. 

NeCesSiTV,  Stoic  doctrine  of,  i,  440, 

Necrdm  ANTIC  BTta,  an  impeiHal 
dabbler  in,  iii,  36.    See  Divination. 

NectabiUB,  Bishop  of  Conscantinople, 

Bumpluoue  style  of,  iii,  130,  131. 
Neheuiah,  rt-migraOon  of  the  Jews 

Neptune,  temple  of,  at  Coi-inlh,  i, 

NerOaL-SHAREZER,  the  archimagiis. 

i,  63  m>U. 
Nero    degrades    Pallas,    and    s 


ently  ,. 


a  him. 


.  4°4  n 


[ome  and  persecution  of 
the  CbrUtians,  454.  458  note.  464 
rtote.  ii,  4,  8.  His  expected  reap- 
peirance  as  antichrist,  i,  45  B  note. 
ii,  113  note,  ii4-  Hia  viiit  to 
Corinth  and  reprttentaUve  at  Home, 
i,  461,  46J.  465  (see  Rome).  State 
of  Christianity  daring  his  reign,  il, 
4.  ;.  Influence  of  a  Jewish  player 
ovei'  him,  i,  458  irofe.  ii,  96,  9J, 
The  matricide,  113.  His  IhcaCiicsl 
exhibitions,  15^.  Altered  destina- 
don  of  the  materials  of  his  dratis, 
395.  See  ii,  90.  104.  117.  313, 
313  note  d,  319. 

Nerva,  iirst  act  of  the  reign  of,  ii, 
II.    A  aupplemenlary  Cesar,  ill. 

tJEBTOBiAii  Christiuiity,  i,  9;  a>le. 
Eflect  of  persecudon,  353. 


■  11,  31  I 
lAN'B   Van 


I,   lOJ. 


New  TatBEoent,  peculbritj  of,  m- 
esptei  by  Msrrion.  ii,  77,  7B.  lU 
origiDBl  Grwk,  ii,  35J.  See  Evan- 
giliOi.     QatpeU. 

NIC«A,  Coundl  of,  ii,  JI7  nrtJ.  Oo- 
casion  of  its  Ijung  called,  Jio.  317. 
jiO.  364-  The  meeting,  365. 
Kumler  of  church  dignitaries  pre- 
sent, }56.     Part  Ultra  \,J  CoHitan- 

the»ittiugs,36B.  Its  i-aoonrelntive 
to  SIviiera  aibuiirodacta,  iii,  283 
naU.  The  Eulir  questioa,  417 
note.     See  iii,  55.  368  iioto.  377. 

KtCENE  Creed,  approach  of  Maui's 
system  W  iJie,  Ii,  151,  166.  Word 
ill  the  originsi  whlLi  guts  rise  lo 
centuries  of  hoetility,  36B,  369. 
SeOK  in  which  Busebius  of  Ctesnrei 
eiplnined  it,  370.  Anna's  contu- 
xa&cj  snd  subsequent  nct^ptance 
of  It,  370,  3B1.  EiplaDBtion  and 
recajl  of  the  reousant  biihop*,  371. 
3  73.     See  Triaitarim  Controcersy. 

NlCBTAB,  treatment  of  Poljcarp  by,  ii, 
■37- 

NicoDEUce'a  riait  to  Jesns,  and  ita 
result,  i,  161-164.  199.  Hisappeal 
to  <he  Sanhedrin  in  His  liehalf,  146. 
Accusation  against  him,  iftid, 

NiDODEHUB,  Gospel  cf,  Ita  source,  iii, 
359. 

KlCOLAITAtia,  opponents  of  St  John, 
ii,  55,     Theii-  origin,  55  tatt. 

N1C0I.AH,  ilory  told  of.  and  derivation 
of  the  oaioe,  11,  ;;  noie. 

KiCOHBDIi,  ii,  107.  Se)ect«d  fbr  his 
court  by  Dioclethui,  108,  341-  Im- 
portance of  its  l}ishops  and  ita 
uborch,  110.  Firat  result  of  the 
njict  of  persecution,  317.  Fate  of 
the  Christian  who  lore  down  the 
edict,  318,  319.  Mysterious  burn- 
iag  of  the  palace,  and  i-eori  mi  nations 

.  concerning  it,  339.  Wholesale  cruel- 
ties and  Diartyrdoma,  310,  331, 
Reception  of  Muimin,  333.  Ita 
metiopolitiui  deposed,  iii,  164.  &« 
ii.Hl,  344-  "i.  4S. 


s  visited  by  Saint  Paul,  i, 


KjeBUHR,  thpory  of  wvage  lift  con- 
troverted by,  i,  9  HOtr.  His  disco- 
very of  the  poems  of  Merobaude*, 


Niger,  a  competitor  of  Severn 
fiiaal  of  the  Chriatiana  to  aid 

rhe 

cu«,of,ii.  1,6.  .55,156. 

NiLE.the,  11,41.131.364.    Identity 
of  Serapis  with  the  river,  iii.  tS. 

7;.     Place  of  cUBlcdy  for  the 

Mio- 

4lN0.  eSect  on   the  Ibeiians  c 

the 

holy  life  of.  11,  403.     Occasion  01' 
her  Gonveision  of  theh'  queen,  ibid. 
Cross  erected  by  her,  and  miracleii 

attributed  to  her  prayers,  404, 

NlTRlA,  consequencea  of  Chrysos 

om'i 

ill,  309.  Cienobltic  population  of 
ita  deao^  109. 

NoBTDS,  heresy  of,  and  epithet  given 
to  his  followers,  ii,  356. 

NOLA,  early  paintingt  la  the  church 
of,  iii,  399.400. 

KoVATiiNPS  and  the  Hovatian  he- 
resy, ii,  189  nole,  iii,  167  note. 

NUDIA,  subject  of  a  monmnental  in- 

Conversidn  of  ita  tribes  by  Frumen- 

tiua,  4o]. 
NuuA.  instance  of  wisdom  in,  i,  38. 

Xiimn  tlje  Second,  ii,  116. 
NuHERiAs's  murder.  Diodetian'a  er- 

culpatorj  appeal  relative  to.  ii,  313. 
NuuiDiA,  influence  of  the  Donatirti 

NcumiCDS  and  hli  wife,  maTtynJ 

of,  iii,  17S. 
Svsa  DiurTT!)!,  early  sung  in  the 

church,  iii,  354,  403. 

OoTAVinB,  hnman  sacrifice  ascribed  to, 

i,  16  nofB.    See  Mitatciua  Felix. 
OniN,  chnmcter  of  the  heaven  of,  I, 


•'ECUHENICIlL   d 


inol,   Hx   fint,   iii, 


(EdifoDEITI  weddingE,  ii,  146. 

OODOADS  of  BirdsBanu,  II,  7;. 

Olh  Tfslament,  proacribed  by  the 
GnoBtits.  ii.  59,  78.  The  work  ot 
infeiior  angtb,  80.  Its  God  an  evil 
spirit,  360.  Its  spirit  begioniiig  to 
dominate  over  the  Cospelf  296.  Its 
authority  dted  u  a  jostiliaition  tor 


m,  92- 
Oltbics,  Prefect  of  Ronie,  iii,  36, 
OLTBRitiS,  head  of  Christ  on  the  or- 

cophagus  of,  iii,  Jgi, 
OlyufiA,  iii,  78. 
Oi-THPIAS  pissed   for  her   incarable 

OLTMeiC  gsmes,  ill,  Jj6. 

OLrsiPUS  concentrated  into  one  bu- 

premo ruler,  ii,  334, 
Oltkpus,  the  philoaipher,  eicita  an 

inturrectioii  lor  the  preservatJDD  of 

Fngnaisni,  Iii,  71,  ^l.    His  prudent 

flight,  73. 
Oniqeb,  the  "wild  ass,''  omfusion 

of.ii,  410, 
OiiESiPHOBnS,  Paul  be&iended  by,  I, 

Ophites,  or  serpent-wonhippers,  re- 


28 J.  Touching iSyiantinm,  335  nott. 
Delphi  and  Dodoaa,  iii,  J;. 

Orations  of  the  Fathers,  their  place 
^hristiao  liteiature,  iii,  369. 

Oratoby,  decay  In  Rome  ol^,  iii,  3(15. 
Its  reTival  and  power  in  the  pulpit, 
366-J69. 

ORGtAGTa  of  Phrygia,  1,  4jl,  Natura 
-'"the  Oipasni,ii,  161. 

OiUENTALiau,  influence  on  Christ- 
ianity of,  ii,  30,  31.  Conununitir' 
of  pnndples  and  tendency  of  ideas 
eipreased  by  the  terra,  3].  lis 
general  character,  jj.  Its  ele- 
mentary piinoiple  and  primal  y 
tenet,  34.  j^scetidsm  and  celi- 
bacy,  35-J7.  its  progress  in  west- 
ern ABia,aud  union  with  Chiistianily, 
4J-44.      Scene  of  their  firat  colli- 


86.       Mani'ii   borrDWUigs  iVom    it, 
159.      See  CermUuis.    Ottottlaiim. 
Mani,    Simon  Magus, 
Origsx,  lllu^tiative  passage  from,  I, 


J3 


His 


r  the,  i 


,  81. 


Object  of  Moshei; 

note.    Speeulnlions  on  tliis  and  i; 

nate  systems,  83.  3j  tuilea, 

OptatDB,  bishop,  why  blmned  with 
regaled  to  Bome  martyrs,  ii,  170 
Valne  of  bis  works  as  a  record  c 
the  Donatiat  controveray,  19a  noif. 
References  to  and  dlBtionB  from 
»am6,  301, 302,  3c6,  308,  309  fl 

Optatds,  Pagan  prefect.  Chryso- 
itom's  enemy,  iii,  137,  248. 

ObaOLXS,  human  saoiifioea  commandei 
by,  i,  j6  note.  Sibylline  oracles 
li,  iiB,  120.  Of  Apollo,  BO. 
Jpello.      Answer  to  Maientias,  ii, 


passage  discarded  by  him,  3J5  note. 
Writings  wrongly  ascribed  to  him, 
ii,  44  note.  His  aarcasttc  interpi-e- 
tation  of  '  EbioD,'  ;3  nole.  How 
pievent«d  from  ibariag  his  fiither's 
martyrdom,  158  note.  80U  ia- 
boii.er  letl  in  a  pereecuteJ  regiuir, 
IJ9.  De  BiDglie'i  ccntmat  between 
him  and  Tertulllan,  164  note.  An 
impeiial  Roman  lady  exhorted  by 
him,  177,  Hia  controversy  with 
CelaUB,  182.  iii,  279  note.  362, 
386.  387  nota.  38B  note.  To.- 
meuls  iuSioted  on  him,  ii,  1S9. 
Opponent  of  his  Platonic  mode  of 
arguing,  443  note.  His  notion  of 
the  Deity  anathematiwd,  III,  104. 
Experiments  of  his  ftllowere  upou 
the  Goapels,   318.     Charge  agslns' 


367  « 


9  per- 


If  Council  of,  iii, 
ClRiiiTui,  Onnnud,  i 
good  pnudpte  of  ' 
inn,  i,  71  late.  75.  105.  Eidi- 
iTi^^a  revtUtiou  &om  liiiiif  h 
1(1.  AatagnnUin  hetwHo  his  fol 
leiwen  lad  Iba»  of  Ahrimoa.  15 1 

all*™,    357.       Hii   relnlionship    t 


ORoaiDi,  dtaijona  frma.  111,  74  noU. 
184  wJr. 

Obpbeitb  (killed  b;  Aknnder  S«- 
TOra*.  ii.  177.     See  iii.  3. 

Oat  MS  and  Iu9— Sun  and  Enrth — 
diuiiim  of,  i.  12,  I}.     S«  Isit 

Owni,  Kshop  of  OndoTn,  complAlnt 
■giinst,  D.  ]o;.     Sfe  H<a\a>. 

OsrHOGOTHs,  iii,  57.    S«  GoOa. 

OfX,  th«  dfilj  of  (1h  Indiniia,  Tirtue 
of  ihe  name  of,  i,  447  «««. 

Ovid's  Futi,  and  Ihe  religion  of  Ih 
Itonwiw,  18  jiate.  His  descriptioi 
of  Hajestu.  ia  nots.  On  the  nmis] 
effect  of  nblntioua.  135.  Pu»tial 
chamcter  of  hii  pocUy,  iii,  tit. 

PACHomus,  (bonder  of  oxnobitic  in' 
itilutions  iti  Egypt,  iii.  108.  KuiO' 
ber  of  monlis  under  him,  ibid  note, 

P^DERiBTT,  Chritlion  deBling  with 
the  crime  D^  ii,  39B. 

pAQANisu,  conciliHtorv  kttilnde  of  th> 
liiKatiatowsrds,  ii,8;.  Cxll  on  thi 
I'nguil  by  the  best  l^^n  empervr, 
IIQ,  III.  Conihrniied  by  it>  atic 
prophem,  110-114,  A  time  oCtri- 
urnph,  154.  Effect  of  Klnsalnliu'i 
ve^nrie*  npon  it,  176.  Cbu^  in 
its  tone,  183.  Ke*  philMophit 
Pagiiniini,  i84-i8$,  Iti,  ill,  191. 
lu  »ppi«iching  finiil  ooiilent  wiili 
Christiaiii^,  104.  Muimin'a  m»- 
>ura)  for  iti  iwirganiutioo.  their 
fihluiv,  and  his  revenge,  2]1,  133. 
1  jB.  B]eidni!>  uoi'b^  to  its  ^k. 
1J4,     OnitbriD   cunducl  of  Rorann 


it.  »77. 
Iingi  with  it,  38l- 
184.  Battle  which  decided  "  ' 
189.313.  View  fallen  by 
l"wen    of  >    ChHstian    a 


fbl- 


.   31s 


■   JI7. 


CniuiderBliun  ihowii 
di'illes  in  the  fminding  of  Coastaa- 
linopk  JU-J37.  i4=-  E't™'  of 
intnfetEnce  at  (hat  time  nith  itf 
woiiiiip,  and  of  subsequent  liws  lor 
tta  BUf^resioD,  J45. 185-389.  3yt. 
Miasleulationa  of  Pagiun  relniiv* 
to  ChriBtiui  acJuiraa,  359,  Whj 
they  hduM  hitllow  f^undif,  39}. 
,  of  the  Gnt  Christ- 


impmr,  399.     Juli 


re-eatublisl: 


i>nt,  and  petiecutiooi 
iDwxnu  iuMi  end,  449.  45I.  4J3, 
461.  46*-474i  i'i.  6.  9-11.  11-16. 
10.  II.  34.  36.  Effect  of  Julian'a 
premature  death,  30,  31.  Homagii 
of  its  bielorian  to  Valentiuian\ 
toleiation,  33.  Ui>  criTel  tnnt- 
meut  of  ilx  pnctineri  of  divioatinu 
and  magic,  33'39.  Tlie  lilie  Ljr 
VaiaDi,  4{>42.  f>iagging  oat  ila 
eiiet.iDca,   44.     ResuU   of  Tbeodo- 

61.  61.  66.  67.  70-77.  9091. 
Kume  its  last  refuge,  79.  lis  lint 
deified  follower,  gi.  SjinTniuhiu'i 
appeal  for  iti  preservation,  86,  87. 
A  gleam  of  hope,  89.  guppmuTa 
edict  of  Honorius,  94.  Gotbic  con- 
■ummntion  of  in  rum,  96-9^.  Sre 
ii,  90.  9>,  111.  114,  117,  143, 
-       i6j,    177,    18:        ~ 


I 


.    IJ9. 


.    158,    360, 


.  -  '85-  197.  330.  3S9.  . 
60,  ]J8.  406.  See  also  Eadhan- 
it'ii.     Pagan  len^a,    PolyOttitoK 

Greta 


•  J77-J79- 


Paoah  temples  in  Branliuin.  ii, 
331.  Why  gewmJly  nnsuilable 
*er  Chriition  worahip,  34C-541. 
Wbyiuppreaed  in  Sjib,  345  :  ib, 
66.      Buini  at  Germ.  1**113.  aud 


I 


Bulbec,  ii,  }46.  Shut  up  b] 
■tantine,  }B5.  Respect  oi-dei 
be  pud   to   tJiern,  ii,  471.  ii 


pies,"  66.  Cnnsecmtion  of  some  to 
Christian    worship,    66,    67.    qj 

'Iheodosius,  7J-77.  Numlier  theu 
ID  RcpmG,  79. 

PiQi'a  chronotogy  :  his  dnte  of  Igna- 
tius'i  mBiijTdom,  11,  91  note.  A 
n^bebU  conjeotura  of  his,  98  oole. 
On  the  •  Discipllna  irouii,'  iii,  318 
note. 

PAlTTTTSa  enlisted  ,lnIo  Christian  se]> 
Tice,  Hi,  379.  Gnratfc  palutliigE, 
JB9,  390.  ChriBtinn  palDtiDgs :  nf 
the  Saviour,  391.  Of  the  Father, 
J91.  Of  the  Vii^n,  J93,  J94. 
Of  the  apostles,  395,  396.  Late 
date  of  represeDlationa  of  martp-- 
doma,  396.  The  Nola  {ninUngs, 
399,  400.  Mani'a  paintings,  11, 
363. 

PalATIHE  Hill,  Sun-tanple  erected  by 
Elagabalits  on  the,  ii,  174,  176. 

PaijITJKI  interdicted  from  eibilating 
oa  glftdiatoraT  ill,  345. 

Palestine,  1,  57,  j8.  Apprehended 
march  of  the  Bahjlonian  Jews  upon, 


S9- 


^ut'scensuEofite  people.  99, 11 


>miJ>leEi 


fan 


religion,  ii, 
tioD  redetod 


,  ,  ,  I.  Herodli 
hj  ite  people,  96. 
IflteDce  of  Judusm  nnaer  uaanaii, 
149.  Taken  pnssusloa  of  by  tlie 
Christians,  345,  346.  Erection  of 
dinrebee  on  the  holy  sites,  34;- 
349.  LaaC  abiding  place  of  the 
Eblonltes,  355.  Bee  ii,  30.  36.  37. 
ji.  IOC.  See  ffoly  Land, 
PiLEY*«  eiplanation  of  a  chi  ouologioal 
difficulty,   1,   99   note.      See    117 


PlLILIA,  ICal 
pALLADnm,  the,  ii 


Paixadtub,  p^a  prefect,  Chrittiu 

oOice  delegate  to,  ill,  44. 
Palladihb,  life  of  Chrysostom  by,  ili, 

Pallab,  Felii'a  brother,  patronised 
and  subsequently  pouonid  by  Nero, 
1,  404  nole. 

PALMrsA.  Paul  of  Samnsata'a  reli* 
gioUB  project  for.  ii,  100.  See  ili, 
66.     lie  Qneeu,  ece  Zmahia. 

PaXuaoHiUS,   why  oflended  by  Je- 

PAii'a  itatue  transported  lo  Conalan- 
tinople,  11,  jjj. 

Pantheism  of  India,  i,  6?!  ii,  33. 
Pantheistic  Ddty.     See  Bm^. 

Pantheon  of  Rome,  constitaenti  of 
the,  i.  6.  Dale  of  its  dedimtion  to 
the  Viigin,  Hi,  17.  Julian's  Fan- 
Iheon,  ii,  4J6;. 

PaSTOMWES,  Theodoric  a  supporter 
oC,  111,  333  note.    See  if&ivi. 

Papal  authority  and  pontifical  domv 
nion,  growth  at  Rome  of,  ii,  330, 
311,  39a,  440,  441.     See  Pond/. 

Papanutids,  marrisge  eulogised  in  a 
angle  word  by,  iii,  377. 

PAPH03.  1,  388.  Kta  for  which  it 
was  renowned,  5H9,  394  note. 

Papia  PoppEUi  law  against  celibacy, 
ii.  399- 

Parables  of  Jesus:  Iho  leaven  and 
the  grain  of  mustard,  I,  iBi  note. 
The  good  SamaritM,  159  nots,  173. 
The  lord  of  the  vineyard,  and  the 
marrii^.feBat,  3  8  7. 

PAaACi-ETB,  Gnostic  attiibutes  of  the, 
ii,  70.  77.  In  Montanism,  i6j. 
In  Maiu'e  Bjstfm,  261. 

Paradise  of  Mohammed,  1,  390. 

Parthemos,  the ;  period  up  to  whicn 
It  was  entire,  ili,  7a  note. 

PaRTMiA.  ii.  31.  99.  Pestilence 
farooght  thence  by  the  imjierial 
army.  118,  119.  131,  13].  Reli- 
gion of  its  imtivcs'.  in^uence  of  the 
ili^ian  piieitE,  147,  I4B.  Aposlolif 
laboura  of  St  Thomas  and  St  Prtn-, 


148-    Taltnuin  oC  its  kings,  ^SJ 


of,  iii 


PiSSOVER,  the,  nnd  periodiral  sswm- 
blagB  of  IhB  Jem  thereat,  154,  i;;, 
198  nofe.  Josephni's  alcddlion  oC 
their  Qiimberi,  167.  CusUmiiiy  bos- 
ptalitits  duiitg  the  feitii-al,  J04 
!»(<.  Custom  relatiTe  to  the  re- 
ksse  of  criminals,  ;]5.     See  141. 

PAT2I9S,  sojourn  ani  compoBltioD  b; 
St  Joho  of  the  Relelatioos  at,  li,  14. 

PJTRIABCHS  of  Hotj  Writ,  bralJtiide 
of  the,  i,  igi. 

Patriarchs  of  Uie  East,  ecdesiiutical 
powen  claimed  bj  tbe,  iii,  164. 

pATRiCius  of  Ljriija,  unpontonable 
oS'eDCe  obarged  on,  iii,  41. 

?ATRIPA8STAM8.  hereBj of  Uw, li,  356. 

Paul,  the  biatic  cbieT,  St  Paul  con- 
Ibuaded  wiib,  i,  400. 

PaOL,  Saint,  the  spcstle.  and  bis 
Uacber,  i,  361,  366.  Hie  origin, 
mental  qoalificalionB.  and  penecut- 
ing  careo'  aa  Saul  of  Tarsus,  j&a, 
369.  ReTclatioii  of  hi>  coover^oa 
w  Aaaaias,  3  70.  Reluctance  of  the 
Oiriatdans  to  admit  him  among 
them,  370,  371,  37J.  Ohscurilj 
if  his  eartj  career  as  a  ChriEtJon, 
371.  His  wjoum  ia  Arabia  and 
escape  from  hia  Jewish  persecutoii 
then,  371,  371.  Peculiar  servi™ 
for  which  he  was  quaLfiedi  new 
conspiracf  again:^  him,  373.  Period 
of  the  airlvd  of  himHif  and  BaniH- 
bae    at  Jenisulem,    375. 


1  bj  their  en- 
rolment, in  the  npostolic  bodv,  381 
386.  OcCAblon  of  his  pi-otetljon 
from  tbe  Jewa  by  the  Koman  guards. 
385.     Sununoued   hy  Bamabaa   to 

whidi  bia  ^Histolic  predamiuancs 
dalei,  jSe.  Keceplion  of  himsell 
and  Barnabai  tn  Cypma,  389,  41a 


-om    Auliodi   in    ^H 


Tbeir  npulaian   from   Aniiodi 

Piaidia,  and  iUtreaunent  at  Lyatn. 
390,  391.  431,  4P-  Himaelf  und 
Bai-nabas  at  the  Council  of  Jsrusa- 
lem,  jgi.  Uia  Seamd  Joiuiwy, 
394.  ^pnntefi  from  Bannb:^^  and 
eiteods  hia  jaurne)'  into  i^urope, 
39i.  Hit  trade,  397  and  ru<«  b. 
Uis  proieljtiiiag  labours  at  Corinth. 
397.  441-444.  Locnlitf  of  Ih.' 
conipo^lion  of  his  opblle  to  the 
ThessaloQiana,  397  noti  c  His 
Tkird  Joanwy :  nrcuit  taken,  398. 
His  motire  in  Tiuting  Jemaalera ; 
Dutiage  mf  icted  on  h]ni  there,  399. 
Error  r^ardiug  him  entertained  hj 
Ly^BA,  40a.  Hia  harangue  to  ttie 
Jewish  multitude:  privilege  which 
saved  him  fiom  the  scourge,  40Q, 
401.  Oted  before  the  Sanhedrin, 
401.  Insult  put  upon  him:  his 
indignant  retort  upon  the  high  priest, 
40].  Decigiu  agHinst  liis  Tile,  4OJ- 
405.  His  successful  deienoe  before 
FeUi,  and  imprisonment  in  Cjesnrea, 
40J.  404.  Before  Feslns  and 
Agrippn :  ituprea^ou  nuide  by  him 
upon  the  latter,  40;.  His  depar- 
ture foe  Rome,  406.     Judaic  exclu- 

were  directed,  414.  Scope  of  his 
epistles  to  the  Ijalslians  and  lo  thk 
Romans,  415-417.  Interence  dedo- 
cible  from  Ms  joutney  lo  Spnia,  41 7 
mte.  Judwo-Christian  sectby  whom 
hia  wiitingi  were  rejected,  411. 
Himself  and  Barnabas  n^arded  a$ 
heathen  deities,  431.  Hia  reception 
in  Phrygia,  Galatia,  and  Hacedonia, 
431,  4JJ.  At  Fhilippi:  his  im- 
piisonment  and  its  supematQral 
accompaniments,  433-43;.  Hia  re- 
ception at  Athens  and  oiatioD  Is  iU 
uitixens,   436-44t.      Forged 


\ 


spond 


iselfai 


KphesiiB  and  length  of  slay  there, 
444-446.  Hia  mn-acles  and  Jewish 
wcriptionof theircause,447.  Efiect 
of  his  teachings  on  the  Jewish  ex- 
erd^  and  l£tibesiau  ihrioe-maken. 


448-4SO-      His    anbsequent  « 
»nd  last  interview  with  his  Epheuan 
brethren,   450,   451.     Inmdent  of 
a  his  hand    in   Malitu, 


452. 


nKome 


csedings  there,  45  J,  483.  Break-aft' 
of  tlis  Soriptara  remrd  of  his  acts, 
4^4  naif.  Frobsbilitj  of  his  having 
visited  Spain,  458,459.  Question 
of  his  viEit  to  Britain,  ibid  tiote. 
Evidences  of  the  eiteiit  of  hl»  jour- 
neyingaand  grandeur  of  thdr  results, 
460,  461.  Period  assigned  u  tliat 
of  Ilia  martjrdum,  461.  His  ovn 
presentimente  of  hie  approaching 
end,  ibid,     Coiaddence  ol'  fact  and 

Site  and  mnunerof  his  death,  465. 
Embellishmenta  of  the  story,  466. 
Disputed  (jnestioni  ri^arding  liis 
epistles,  iinpdsanmentf  in  Itome, 
date  of  hie  death,  Ac,  467-471. 
Length  of  bis  residemx  at  Corinth 
and  Epbeeus,  ii,  11  note.  Extent 
of  the  recognition  of  his  authority, 
36.  His  alleged  nuUTinge,  37  lurif, 
Diffei'eiice  between  his  spiritand  that 
of  later  martjn,  103,  19]  mU. 
Disregard  of  his  warning,  2JJ. 
Mani's  notion  of  bis  wridugs,  :6i. 
Eai'ly  portj-aitaof  him,  iii,  J95,  396. 

Pal-l  of  Samosata,  Bishop  of  AnIIoch, 
charaoter  and  religious  project  of, 
ii,  loD.  His  priile,  magnllicence. 
and  church  eitravagsnces,  icii.  His 
defiance  of  the  Synod  and  ultimate 
degradation,  3oi.  Effiict  of  his 
muMcal  innovationa,  iii,  40J.  See 
'  ii,  363  note,  iii,  267.  i32  Hole. 

PadL,  a  randidate  for  the  see  of  Con- 
etuntinople.  Eusebini'a  death-bed  i-e- 
commendation  of,  ii,  a,ai.  Blouly 
result  nf  an  attempt  to  force  i'lim 
irom  his  church,  415.  His  eipul- 
■ion  and  retirement,  4t; ,  416.  Ac- 
quitted of  tilt  charges  i^nst  him, 
417.  Agam  eipelled  and  illtveated  : 
ispicions  as  to  his  death,  411. 

PaU],  and    Macarius,   defeat  of   the 


FACI.A,  Jerome's  Isvorile,  sample  of  u 
letter  of,  iii,  191  note.  Hir  un- 
charitable charity,  iji.  Jerome's 
eulogium  on  her,  33  r  volt. 

PAULiHus.biogi-apher  of  Ambrose,  iii, 
15 1  note,  i;  6  nole. 

PAtJLiNna,  Bishop  of  AnUodi,  Aetius 
an  ailoM  of,  i,  443. 

PAin.i.ius,  the  consul,  ii,  3B  7  note. 

Faoluus,  tiamt,  of  Nola,  illustrative 
citations  fium  poems  of,  iii,  jiG 
note.  39B  note.  403  note.  His 
verses  on  the  [Mintings  in  his  chui-uh, 
399, 4oc:i,  notes.  His  poetic  celebra- 
tion of  the  nativity  of  StFelii,42i 
note.  Incendiary  miracle  escril*d 
by  him  to  St  Felii,  423  note. 

PAUStxiAB,  points  of  belief  disclaimed 
by,  i,  33.  39- 

FejarbOn  on  St  Paul's  presence  tti 
Rome,  1,  463  note,  flelerences  to 
his  work  on  the  Ci'eed,  i,  130  note. 
iU,  j3B  note. 

Peik),  consul,  killed  byaneartliqiiake. 


lices  under  tbe  Romans,  i,  1;  ante. 
Pci,AajANtSll,iii,  103. 173,  iTi«oii. 

176.     Character   and   doctrines  of 

Pelagiui,  176,  177,  notes. 
PXLLA,    refuge    of    the    foiewarned 


Chria 


i,  409.  4 


PenaKUE  of  Theodosius,  Christian 
principle  asserted  in  the,  iii,  167. 
PenitenKal  discipline  of  the  church, 
393-39;.  Places  in  the  chnvi^h  as- 
signed to  the  various  classes  of  peni- 
Unts,  311,311. 

Penateb,  guardians  of  the  pagan's 
hearth,  i,  416.  ii,  333. 

PeNIIBNTIAL  disdpline,  see  Ptnanct. 

PkWTECOST,  i,  136.  341.  35a,  351, 
Miiacle  of  liery  tongues,  353-3;;. 
Paul's  Hppenrunce  at  the  feAst,  ]'}>1. 

PerATS,  predominant  fmture  of  ili< 
doctrines  of  the,  ii,  83  iwfar. 


»7S- 


AngBBtic 


a  notioa  of,  IS, 


PEBPGnrA,  Vivi&,  tnHTtpdom  of, 
165.  166-170.  171,  173. 

PkbSECUTION,  its  efioct  od  the  Afric 
Chiifltiuis,  ii,  199.  Persecutioiu 
of  the  ChriaUaiiB  uudfr  the  Homwi 
Mnpuon,  MS  AartUan,  Deciui. 
Siade^iM.  Domilian.  Gileriai.  Ju- 
Urn.  llarcia  Avriltat.  Maiimian. 
Maxwaia.  Ntm.  IWij'an.  VaUrian. 
See  i3bo  Chriilvmiti/.  M-xriyrdom. 

pEaaU,  focm  of  nsture-worship  in,  i, 


betwr 


kt  of  the  It 
ratiTB  purity  th 
good  principle  of  its  sj'steni,  71 
nota.  Its  idea  of  a  MeBinh,  75 
nsfe.  Its  duolistio  sjit«m,  ii,  }}, 
159.  Bsnctityof  fire.  3S.  Trail- 
mrat  of  Valerian  by  its  rabble,  199. 
BeTlrsl  of  Zoroaiti'lHaiim,  2^^.  • 
Object  of  Ardeschir's  ambition,  151. 
Barrier  prewnfed  by  it  to  CliriBLi- 
anitr,  ij}.  Piiestly  inpporten  of 
iti  kiogiy  power,  ijj,  l;4..  Km- 
btemitic  featare  ofiti  religion,  iGi. 
it*  "  wecrable  tuogea  and  timliih 
laws,"  17;.  Julian's  eipedition  and 
IK  result,  Hi,  12.  jf>.  18.  See  ii, 
179.  40D.  Stt  Mngiamin.  Orrni' 
lalien.  ZorOMtrianitm. 
PestiLenoes  and  Plagues :  Under 
Varus,  ii,  131,  i}}.  At  Qirtlu^is, 
'95  i   'ii)  330  "ol^-    Uoder  Haii- 


■pMtle  1 


epistle  . 


e  ques 


M  of  the  identity  of  Bubyloa  and 
Rome,  i.  Go  aott.  Hiaorigin,  17a. 
Hie  awe  ui  the  presence  of  Jesus, 
an.  Why  called  Cephas,  110. 
Occasion  or  his  dechu  ed  pi«-eminenee 
among  the  Apostles,  i;!.  His  mns- 
I«r'8  prediction  of  his  denial  of  him, 
J04.  Jesui'l  restraint  of  his  indig- 
nation, 307.  Admitted  to  the  tml 
of  Jeaua,  3Q9,     His  triple  denial  of 

jil,  313,    Inrestal  hy  Jeiui  with 


tlie  dui^e  of  his  diirdi,  3ja, 
tint  praclanuIioB  of  Ohrist  cruciiicd 
and  gndtcd,  J5s,  )56.  Tone  and 
substanffi  of  his  ie«ind  speech,  3^8, 
His  langTiftg*  belbre  the  Saubedi'in, 
361.  (^t  into  prison  and  sopei-- 
naturolly  liberated,  375.  tUSed  o\ 
hie  visioa  annulling  the  diitinctiou 
of  msls,  3BI,  3B1.  Hie  UWl 
teachings  and  sphere  of  action,  387, 
414-  Question  of  his  visit  to,  and 
fonndatlon  of  tiie  Church  of  Rome, 
416  noU.  Uia  alleged  martynloin, 
461.  Predominoflce  accorded  to  him 
'.a  Rome,  461.  Sphere  and  share  of 
C'hristlaniiinR  labours  assigned  to 
him,  4&],  46;.  The  pn  nod  am 
at  his  alleged  tettlement  at  Rome, 
463,  464Ha<n.  Orertureaaf^imaa 
Magus  to  him,  and  his  refiila],  ii, 
4;,  46,  47.  Records  of  their  con- 
tests, 45  ante.  5 1  note.  Secret  tof 
ditiuns  ascribed  to  him,  64.  Ills 
residencein  Babjlnnia,  148.  Chnroh 
dedicated  to  htm  at  Home,  295. 
Claim  of  apostolic  decent  from  him, 
111,164.  Assertions  as  tc  his  pritnacT, 
1G4  note  I,  165  tuCe  a.  blarly 
portraita  of  him,  39^,  396.  See  i, 
366.  430.  ii,  64,  308.    ill,  iDO. 

I'ETEO,  Patrieroh  of  Alesindite,  put 
to  death,  ii,  133.    See  iii,  loo.  115. 

PkTHA,  ruins  of  Pagan  temples  at,  ii, 
346.    iii,  66. 

Pktrihe,  or   ultn~Judaic  party,  U, 
36. 


f  appre-  1 


PETBONItie.  tha  pn 

hensiTe  of  a  Jewi. 

SS'ectafhishumD 
pEiABiacEg,  oath  of 

by,   i,  iQD.  iji. 

with  the  Sadduoees,    131.      vues- 

tions  to  John  fi-amed  by  thna,  I4il. 

Keglon  In  which  they  predominnteil. 


Their"coiia 


with  1 


iBj.      Condi 


a  argiim 


against  the  clair 
<iu,  191.  They  eonmeoce  nos- 
itles  against  him,  106.  Accuse 
m  of  working  by  eri)  slririts,  iiB, 
■mand  aigni  of  Him,  119,    Pdntl  ■ 


Jerusaltm,  lit.  'J'heir  practice 
with  tegArd  to  capital  panbhment, 
316  note.  Tone  of  their  adminis- 
tratioa  of  the  law,  361.     St.  Ste- 


[0  BDd  Imprisonmait  at,  i,  4}]-4!t- 
Ils  illnerant  ttadere  in  popolar  eu- 
peEfltitioDB,  43^'  Ita  chorchf  ii,  jf. 
Pqilo,  harmoniutioQ  of  JudAiim  and 
Plntoniem  ati«inpt«d  by,  i.  15  nole. 
His  argument  agniniC  the  H  jstrriei, 
Ji  now.  A  -ralnnbie  witness  for 
his  own  rchool,  57  note,  58.  On 
the  influence  of  the  Jews  in  Baby- 
lonia, 59,  60  note.  On  God's  attri- 
butes, 71.  20J  note.  His  notioni 
on  the  sabjoet  of  a  Meniiah,  77-79. 
ChfliBcter  of  hia  rational  ism,  114. 
Modern  parallel  to  him,  117.  Hjs 
allegorical  interpretatioiis  adopted  by 
Ceriuthiu,  ii,  56.    See  ii,  41,  ;; 


Phaeaoh,  i,  )66.  A  word  a 
he  trembled,  447.  A  Persi 
tator,  u,  JJS- 

HHERORAB'a  wife,  fine  paid 
Pharisees  by,  i,  too. 

PatDiAS,   sculptures  of,  i,  1 

PiiH,*»BLPUi4,  see  P/iiloineli 

Philip,   llie  apostln.  sunim< 

Jeans,  i,   IJI.     His  abidli 


ig-plna 


PitiLiP,  the  deacon,  conTersion  of  the 
eunuch  b;,  i,  367,  367  note. 

Philip,  the  emperor,  ii,  173  rude. 
Jteiutation  of  ms  alleged  coiiveraion, 
IS6.  His  ma^^iticent  celebration 
of  Rome's  millennium,  186,  187. 
Uurdered,  1 67. 

Pb[UP.  King  of  Mscedon,  treatment 
of  the  religion  of  conquered  nation! 
hy,  i,  6  Hale. 

Philip,  the  prefect,  cautions  proceed- 
ings of.  ii,4JJ,  Suspicion  attaching 
io  him  relative  la  Bishop  Paul'- 
death,  Aid. 

Philip  U,  of  Spain,  cause  of  ihe  deal 


ended  g 


4  note.     Story  of  a 


orj,  Gj  noit.    On 
the  Ophites,  82  nofe.     See  ;;  note, 
PhilobOpht.  vanity  of  efTorls  to  re- 
place religion  by,  i,  30,  j6.     Why 
insufficient  for  t}ie  purpose,  33.   Ac- 

dressed,  34.     Depaitmeut  in  which 
it  nobly  played  its  part.  35.     When 

tfalnral  PkHoaoplty. 

Phiu>STOIIGIUS,  heroea  of  the  histovv 
of,  Ii,  446  iMe.  On  theworahip  6l 
astatuebyCbristiaOB,  iii,378.  Re- 
ference to  his  F^agmenla,  ii,  441 
Bole;  iii,  40,  J4,  jS,  nofcs. 

PHTSKiS  tited  as  an  authority  for  the 


nnbelieve: 


PHLEaON,  diaputed  pauage  of,  i,  ]]; 

pHa::<iCiA,  ii,  31.    Duslistic  principle 
if  its  Goimogotiy,  JJ.    Elagatolus'* 
iBtics  before  ita  deity,  176. 
2  K 


raoTiBiAin. 
PnoTtNitiiB,   omdaiMtioii   of    tbe 

herny  of  the,  iii,  iQi. 
PhOTiUs,  writings  pcfKrTcd  bj   tbe 

p|qii>  hoetilit;  of,  ii,  446  nole. 
I'HRTGU,  Tidnpread  propsgstion  of 

the   woraliip  sf,  i,  40.      Eilrava- 

lanCM  of  it)  votaris,  <     ~       "     " 

ioarotji  thither,  4ji 

■  n  on  Gnoitie- 

\i  Chrutiuiitf  and  Iti  he 

.  161.     Ita  Chrirtiau  oolo 

ists  in  Vioine  uid  their  diKUin 

of  UDBbUlisni,  144,  14;,    161  KM 

Seeii,  ji,  91,114,  337. 
Piute.  PoDtimi,  iudigDitiea  oBcmd  to 
'     '       '      ■   iji.    Hiidisregai-d 

1  nott.    Uottra  of  tbe  Stnhedhii 

emdiDe  Jesoi  before  bhn,  ji6, 

probsble 


(  the 
,     .  J)J-    Re- 
sult  of  hit  eRbrU   to   induce    tbe 
)  tpsre  Him,  314-317.     Hifi 
1,  3J7,  3:8.    His  mo- 
tives ibr  coiuentiDg  Ia  tbe  sicrii^ce 
of  Juui,  )l8-j  JO.     OccBiwn  of  bis 
diagntce,  j66  Mt>.     Mli  pises  of' 
uile,  ii,  144,     False  ^cti  ucribed 
to  him,  ijt.     DiuDien  of  the  in- 
scription written  by  iiini  for   tbe 
Sanour'a  trom.   J48.     See  i,  369. 
176-  338,  J39-  u.  6i- 
PiLeRnc's  Pn:^i«w,  aa  anrient,  iii, 


i'lencrs  eidaded  frtnn  tbe  see  of  Alei- 

■wlria,  ii.  413. 
Puaanss,  >ee  J'tstilnce*. 
FiUHCK  on  the  Wfaralion  of  the  Jew 


Tta,  1,  414  Hon.  ^1 


and  Geolile  coDTerta,  i,  414  Hon.  1 
On  tbe  puliot  prmc^aalitia,  tii,  iG;. 

Plato's  Inuginarf  Repoblic,  sborl* 
coming!'  of,  i,  34.  Hit  belief  m 
imtnnrtalitr,  {9.  Diatinctire  fei- 
Hii«  of  liii  '  Tiirnua '  and  hi.  '  Re- 
pabiic,'  ii,  39.  Simon  Migus  well 
read  in  his  works,  5  0  nofs.  Wor- 
Bhipped  bj  tba  Carpocratiaiu,  So. 
D^eneracy  of  hia  disciples,  iii,  3. 
Hit  wrilinp  interdicted  to  tbs 
Chriitians  by  Julian,  B.  See  i, 
438.  ii,  Bo,  179.  45'- 

Platomc  Paganiim,  Julian'a  abortive 
attempt  at,  ii,  30,  4fi.  Ita  fjraX 
biempbanl,  ill.     See  ii,  76.  jBo. 

PLiTOitiail.  attempted  harmoniutian 
of  Judaism  witX  i,  3;  note,  ii, 
i;E.    Point  of  coinddeiKe  betwoni 


Its    dKi 


33  " 


1  Mediator,  70, 
rate  ot  a  Chrktiaj)  Platonist,  ii, 
134..     PlAtoDic  notioo  of  dxmon^ 

between  it  Rod  Ariitolelianism  in 
the  church,  443  noit.  See  ii,  41, 
49-50.  54.  61.  3S5. 

Pleboka,  vsiious  GDoatic  notions  oi 
the,  ii,  ;8.  61,  69.  70.  71,  73,  76, 

Flint  the  elder,  inmoitality  of  the 
soul  contemned  bj,  i,  39, 4Q.  IlIuB- 
tratiTe  paasege,  40  note.     See  106 

Pliny  tbe  joonger ;  hittoricBl  vslne 
of  his  comipDnilenu  with  Trajui, 
ii.  91.  Christians  tortured  and  put 
to  death  by  him,  93,  94,  94,  95, 
noCu.  Policy  involvel  in  hit  >lnl- 
ing>  with  them,  9B,  99-  Uis  rtfer- 
enoa  to  their  aaered  songi,  401  note. 


Pldtarcu's  gustation 
Egyptian  religion,  i,  I 
Epicorean  hypocrisy,  j6. 

Pluto,  Seraixaii  impel 


.    the 


[b  note.    UD      _ 
J 

nation  of,  ii.     ■ 

ig  into,  i,  i{.    H 
bnacinatlTt    H 


Ml,  115.     Transmutalion  int 
ligians  all^orj,  1B4.      Dintii 
betweeo     Grecian     and     Chrittian 
poetrj,    iij,    III.      Attempt   il 
ChristtBH  Homer,  8,  JJ*     P™ 
of  Christianity,  J5J-J57.    Spedr 
of  D   nu-e    Lstui   poet,    Ji6   n 
Chrialiiu]  poete,  Me  Ephrofo.   0 
gary  (tf  Satianaan.     Pradeniitia. 
aniHticpaets,Me£ar<JeHn«s.  Har- 
mwuiis.      Pagan    prophetic  poetry, 

Poera,  undent,  the  priests  of  nature- 

POLSUICiU.  works  of  the  early  Christ- 
ians, Iheir  object  and  chamcter,  iii, 
J6l,  364. 

POLLENTtA,  battle  of,  iii,  94^ 

POLTBIUS,  i,  36.  On  the  neai  of  a 
religion  for  the  common  peoplfl,  J  7, 

POLYOiBP,  ii,  IJJ.  Narr&tiTe  of  his 
martyrdom,  13G-140.  Shahesprarinn 
pnndlel  to  an  inciiieiit  in  it,  140 
note.  The  event  tosde  a  celebratioa 
of  the  chnrch,  JI4,  340,  notes. 

POLTTHEiBH,  Schlcgel  DO  the  origin 
of,  i,  13  note.  Itelailng  its  hold, 
13.  Effectof  the  progrest  of  know- 
ledge, 55.  Awaiting  its  death- 
blow, 4;.  Direct  oppodtioQ  of 
Chriitiaaily  to  it,  435.  Sources  of 
lU  hold  apoD  the  people  and  barriers 
interposed  by  It  to  a  new  order  of 
things,  416,  417.  In  Komc,  416, 
Ml-  iU  portion  in  Ql^ece,  418. 
Aspect  it  noold  pressnt  to  a  Chriat- 
ian  teacher  ent«riD|;  a  heathen  dty, 
43B,  419,  natei,  t(s  phases  in  dif- 
tei'ent  loinlitiea,  43;.  PoaitiDQ  of 
Chiistianity  towards  it,  ii,  90,  96. 
Its  Dutwnrd  splendour  little  affected 
byita  internal  decay,  96.  Arraigned 
in  Christian  Apologies,  109.  lis 
lasteSbrl.  151.  E^cct  of  Commo- 
dut'a  deiRcatiun,  [;3.  Satiriied  by 
LucJan,  183.  Decaying  beyond 
cure,  114.  338.  J40.  i45.  Conn- 
ing ta  tmioD  with  Judaism,  Iii,  30. 
S«e  ii,  99.  106. 1(14- 109.3(1.  111. 
lis.    See  Heafhenien,   Pagamem, 


POBPEY,  effect  of  the  aspect  of  the 
Jewish  Temple  upon,  i,  13.  His  le- 
lionce  QL  astrologer^  4a.  CaiiK  lo 
which  the  Jens  aamlied  his  death, 
160.    Wonder  of  hi»  widiera  at  the 

PoxrONii]^  the  deacon,  ii,  169. 

PONTIANDS,  Saint,  peinthip  hi  the 
chapel  of,  iii,  391. 

PoNTTCUS  martyred  with  BUndhia,  ii. 
14B. 

PoNirrax  Maitmus,  Constantme 
hailed  as,  ii,  49a. 

PONTtFra,  discoTery  of  the  renuins 
of,  ill,  385  nois. 

PONTIFIGATIS  of  Pagan  Home,  coveted 
and  home  by  emperors,  i,  437;  ii, 
388;  iii,  79.  Kefused  byGratian, 
83.  It9  last  act,  64.  Gradual  as- 
sumptloa  of  the  Christian  pontificate 
by  bishops,  ii,  18.  Wealth  and 
power  of  the  pontifTDf  the  west,  ill, 
165.  See  ii,  417  note.  See  also 
Papal  poatr.     Pope. 

PoNTiaa,  the  deacon,  oa  the  plagiie 
in  Carthage,  Ii,  19;,  195  note ;  iii. 
330  nats.  On  Cyprian'>  boiinea 
In  his  retiremeat,  il.  196  note. 

Poirnus  PiJate,  see  Pilate. 

POMTUa.  destTuction  of  dinrches,  and 
martynlDiBS  lu.  ii,  317.  Disputa  on 
the  martyrdoms,  317  note. 

l*0PE8  :  the  fi:st  msjtyi^pope,  ii,  188, 
noU.  Growth  of  their  power,  390. 
Eitabliihment  of  their  auprenwcy. 
iii,  50,  Their  diiBculties  with  the 
Doblea  and  the  peopla,  1 30.  In- 
centitas  to  oontesta  lor  the  dignity, 
174,  See  Papal  power.  Pontifi- 
cati.  See  also  Boniface.  Damaiar. 
Bshaiya.  Gregarg  I.  L&trna. 
MarciUia.     PiaAal.     Sificias. 

PoeeK\,  Agripiniia  discarded  hy  lieio 
tbr,  i,  404  note.  Heasuns  tor  her 
alleged  protection  of  the  Jews,  4j8 
note.  468,  469.  ii,  9;. 

POBCU  of  the  i^nrcb,  clasai  limiteij 
to  the,  iii,  310,  3>i' 

2  K  a 
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rOBCH. 

PBOCOPllTB. 

POBCH,   philMOpbj   of  the,  li,  114. 

of  procedure  in  the  Temple,  i,  S8 

SesStoiw. 

POBOIAN  Bft.iUc»,  result  of  Jurtim's 

been  a  high  priest,  I4J.     Poaltiun 
of  Che  high  piiBst  in  regard  to  tlw 

demand  fcr  the,  iii,  156. 

PoapHrsr,  or  Porphytius,  hit  iheorj 
of  [he  rolipon  of  Egypt,  16  nolu. 
Od  Buddhiat  uceticiBm,  Li,  j;  note. 

Roman  goveinor,  385,  3B6.     Hi^ 
priettts,  see  Ananias.  Amat.  Caia- 

piioi.  Itmael.  Jonathan. 

Priesthood  of  the  Pagans  hitardicKd 

rcligioiueUBEorr,  184. 

fr™pobliceihil«tlon8,iH,ii.  Con- 

fORWH,  Profe»oi',  on  the  numUr  of 

firraation   of  their   priyilega,    J3. 

Chriatiut  in  the  cut.  ii,  176  note. 

HuaTUm,  see  Faiiiiiig. 

thenian..  Pagamsm. 

Hon-  hor»>  pr»<«d  and  distiwed  10 

RiNCE  of  the  Captivity,  1,  90  note. 

the  KTviH  of  dispatiDg  bahops,  ii. 

",  349. 

365,445.     S»iii.». 

T'OTHiNua,    nanagauriuii    bishop    of 

Prqca  and  Valerian,  wife  and  daugh- 

LyoD., killed  by  the  rabble,  ii.  146. 

ter  of  Diocletian,  anapected  of  Chriat- 

pKEtBiTAtua,  procooBul  of  Aclisia, 

(brced  upon  them,  330. 

priiilegB  reclsimed  for  the  Pagans 

Phiscilw,  ««  Aq^.                           m 

by,  iii,  IJ.     His  appeal  for  mercy 

Pkisoilla,  Saint,  painting  of  a  mar       ■ 

tA   practisers  of  maeic,  J9.      His 

tyrdom  in  the  cemetery  of.  111,  396.      ■ 

high  chuaour.  dignities,  aod  hon- 

Phiscillian   and  hia    foUowen   tha     1 

ou™,Bo.     PoHtionofhiswife:  his 

fii^t  heretics  put  to  death,  iii,  61. 
Ciivumslances  of  their  martyniom, 
J  50.      Ambrose'^  conduct   relative 

dre»™  to  each  other,  8 1  note.     Hia 

attempt  to  preserve  PagBnisni,  83. 

to  it,  169. 

by  the,  ii,  117. 

foihion,  iii,  mold.  At  Julian's  death- 

I'RiMTELES. 1,415.11,355. 

bed,  1;.     Result   of  his  summons 

before  Valentiniao,  4i. 

the,  iii,  3 13. 

Prboners,   humane   relations   n- 

Pkblateb,  we  BfaAops. 

gnriing,  iii,  303  tiole,                             _ 

Predestination,  sea  ElecHoit. 

Pko.xb£BIi;s,  edect  of  Julian's  edict    J 

pKE9BrTEia  of  the  eaily  ohnrdi,  ii. 

CD  the  teadunga  of,  iii,  B.                     ■ 

i;.     Their   original  funetloos,   IJ, 

PnOBi,  Christianity  embiaced  by  the,    ■ 

iii,  91.                         m 

order,  !8.     See  ill.  III. 

PBOiiUS,  Ambroae  Ufriooded  an<l  pro- 

PrtEsaBHa^,  M.  de.  i,  457  note.    On 

phellailly  counselled  by,  iii,  151. 

the  church  of  0«  Catacombi,  iii, 

PboconbUl  and  pivpi-eetor,  diSereca 

319  wto. 

between  the  two   olBca,  i,  385 

PrtOfiAEO.  Dt,  on  Egyptian  mytholo- 

note.                                     '^ 

gy,  1. 13,  14.  16,  T«««. 

PhocopiUS  lays  the  diadam  at  Jovian'i 

PBiDEiDI,  Dr,  notions  of,  relatlTe  to 

feet,  iii,  }2.    Hia  rebeUion,  and  hopes 

Zoroaatw,  i,  6j,  64  noil. 

enteiiained  of  it,  39.  40.     Aglrol> 

PWESTHOOO   of  the   Christians,    see 

gionl  prediction  ofhia  elevaUon,  40. 

CItryy. 

Pbocoi'idB  on  the  public  dancing  rf      M 
an  emprea,  iii,  jjq.                               ■ 

PWBWHOOD  of  the  Jew.  their  order 

I^^^Hi^HilBil^^l 

^^^^^^^■^^^H 

Pbocull'8,  why  Iak(D  into  favour  bj 

Stwru.,  ii,  154,  IJ5. 
PBODICIAN  GnoEtici,  vidoiu  tenelB  of 

Prodigal  son,  parable  of,  rgtcted  in 
Marc:iDn'i  Go^,  ii,  8a  tioU. 

Pbopebtius,  linei  from,  i,  39  note. 
Chstncter  of  hia  poetiy,  4;  note. 

Phophgts,  source  of  a  phrane  I'elating 
to,  i,  n^rwte.    Ste  lanoU, 

Proselytes  of  tha  Gate,  nlation  U- 

Discuaioa  JTgardJog  them,  381,383, 


Pkostitution,  no 


leProdioi 


na,  SaJat,  legend  of  the  dis- 
ooTerj'  of  the  reliqaa  of,  iii,  i6l. 

pBOTESTjt-rrsof  JudBiim,  i,  iTinott. 
Premalure  Prot«staiile,  dl,  133. 

FBUToaENEB  of  Orientalism,  ii,  jj. 

PaovBRna,  idea  of  Deity  in  Uie  book 


of,  i, 
Pbl-de 


eulogiun 


n  Julian  by, 


OnlheTeslsl  vtigini 
84  note.  On  oouveiuon  to  Chriet- 
unit)',  9 1  note.    Hia  poem  on  Theo- 

Symmachiu,  93,  93  noli,  9;  note. 
On  the  pnacbet,  313  nots.  Verws 
nferringtoiepulture,  3]onof«.  On 
"'     "  i,  337,     Ongbidia- 


,  J44  n 


.  J4S   " 


Uia  style  b>  a  LeliD  poet,  351,  354 


I,  Olid.     See  411   note. 


PsrcHIC  principle  of  the  Gnoalics,  ii, 

6;.  71. 7J- 
ProLEiuia,  Blihop  of,  sn  adhereut  of 
Arius,  ii,  J6]  note.     See  Synaaa. 

Ptolemy,  b  name  fat  the  later  Egspt- 
ian  kings,  i,  36B.     Temple  aecrihed 
taoDeoftbem,  iii,  63,  69. 

Ptolemy,  ihophil 
f  rauDABB  or  (ai 

«opher,  i,  lofinoM. 
lanneii  in  Judsa, 

i,  131.    Taken  into  favour  by  Jeeus, 

196,  197.  369,  170. 
Pdbliodb   Victor,   the  DtKriptiona 

Urbii  of,  iii,  79  nof*. 
PONIG  war,  parallel  to  the,  ii,  13;. 
PdnIbhment,  capital,  for  heresy,  the 

PutitBHHBNTS,  corpoml,  BeaBDO  when 

PdrificaTion,  Mmaic  lavr    relative 

PURITAK  christian  names,  BDtidpalioa 

of,  ii,  jDS  note. 
PcTEOLi,  Paul's  sqjonm  at,  i,  451. 
PvE  SmiTfi,  Ur,  on   tha  Uentah,  i, 

PVRRblONXETE,  li,  47O. 

pYTiiAaoRAB,    ijsbaa    derived    from 
the  east  by,  i.  77.     And^nobilic 
by  his  followers,  Ii, 


J9- 


,     JO   n 


Uag^Ui 


weUn 
Valeiil 


shipped  by  the  Carpooratiam, 
Infonnutirai  rdative  to  myslidsi 
be  found  in  hia  life,  184. 
aaouymoua  anperior,  iU,  3  tto^ 
Python,  the  mythic,  ii,  357. 

Qcadraths:  Occasion  of  the  pn 


QdiNTILIAn's  declamations,  chainrKT 

of,  iii,  366  note. 
QUJNTUB,    a    Phrygian    braggndocio, 

cowardice,  aid  apostany  of,  ii,  136. 

Rabbi,  Jeaoi  nluled  as,  I,  161. 

Ka-BUINB  and  Rabbinical  writers  '  On 
(iie  coming  of  the  Meaiah,  1,  54 
tioU.  Eilent  of  ci«deiic«  to  !« 
given  t«  tbdr  books,  %^  nii<.    Ou 


of  th«r  RccDsituiiii  ngniiut  JeniE, 
107  nQle.  Charncierollheir  tauii- 
ingi  mill  bK<B  of  Ibfir  aupremncj, 
179,  413.  On  Iha  waleraof  aloeli. 
14J.  Pvriod  iX  wbich  the  Jewi 
lun'endei'ed  theniKli'el  to  thtir  do- 
miiilDn,  4ri.  De>|utic  authorilj 
usumed  bj  them,  41G.  The  new 
pi'l«tbood,  ii,  17.    &«e  iii.  160. 

KlCEB  in  the  circiu,  psrCf  waribii! 
caasHl  bj.  iii.  347, 34s.  .See  t?in;iu, 

i!A.liKE's  rieff  of  tbe  object  of  em- 
peror-WDFihlp,  i,  19  nait. 

RAOUL>Etl>CBETTE,  Bee  £DCAlltt(. 


Kiai,  Froieesor,  on  the  nntiiiuitj  or 

le  Zgadsvuta,  i,  66  n«Is. 
lUvxiJHA,  Impenil  coiu't  held  at. 


REDEEKEit,  see  Jeau  Chriil ;    Ua- 

KedeuptioH,  datractioD  of  the  Jew- 
ish hope  of,  i,  339.    See  StMeier- 

KeqeNebaTION,  s«  Baptitm. 

Relioiob  :  pKulinrities  of  the  older 
nitons,  i,  3.  TratnKOt  by  rlo 
tors  of  the  itligioo  of  the  ran- 
quiabed,  3,  4.  Ancient  innliincM 
of  periecalion,  4  note.  Belter  stb- 
tem  intrudocfd  bj  Alemnder  the 
Gmt,  J.  Poliuy  of  the  Romans, 
;,  6,  EihnDStioa  of  the  olil  s«U- 
gioos,  7.  Their  dintoriating  ptin- 
oiple,   8.    9.       Piinuiiy   principles, 

ibid  tuli.  Etlect  of  the  progress 
of  knowledge,  35-19.  Pngan  uotiona 
nf  tho  neel  of  a  leligiin  for  tbo 
uultituda,  36-38.  True  sDurcea  of 
TeligloDS  infiuence,  95.  First  blood 
jodidolly  shed  for  leligiom  opinion, 
iii,  fit.  167.  Results  of  ntteniptt  to 
produce  religious  imprewoiu,  415. 
416.  Religiou  and  poetiy,  see 
Fgetry,    Various  itiigious  sjslaas. 


urn.  Paganim.  Polyiheiim.    Zero- 


Relivies  of  saints  instalkd  u  objcdt 

of  worship,  iii,  160.     bee  Soinfa. 
■  REnssiON  of  sins,'  original  Jewish 

signilication  of,  i,  98  note. 
BSKUUT   oa   the  Chineae  dcgma  oi 

ihB  Creation,  1,  70  note. 
Resurrbotkhi,  airly  Jewiib  doctrine 

of  the  i,  76.    CliuKs  and  Indivl- 

duak  eiduded  therefrom,  Aid  naff. 

See  i.  440.     See  also  InvnoriiUity 

of  the  Soul. 
REStTRHECXioH,  rhuiT:!!  nf  the.  built 

on  the  site  of  Ihe  tlotj  Sepulchre. 

ii,  348.    Its  mugniflcmce,  349. 

de  Koutibus,'  reference 


!tEVEi.&TiOB9,  or  Apocfllj'pu,  period 
of  tlic  compositioti  of  the  book  of, 
i,  j88.  Wheiewrilten,  H,  14,  lu 
refererrt  to  the  church  of  Ephcsus, 
16-  Whj  Cerinthua  was  considered 
ita  anthor,  J  7  sole.  Interpretation), 
of  Its  reference  to  Babylon,  117. 

liHiNE,  apnt\A  of  the  pestilence  to  the. 
ii,  133'  It"  frontiers  Ihi-entened. 
ai;.  ConstaiitinA  nunpaJgu,  1K9. 
Julian's  campaign,  449. 

RmiNl,  see  COiMCilt. 

I^EINSOV,  Or,  on  the  site  of  the 
ti'aoiHguration,  i,  139  nob. 

Root  BTTE.M  .Haoui.onhealhflD  buriali. 


I.J33 


ics.    Ud 


nlli|UB9  of  the  Agnpo,  31J  1 
On  the  henlhen  prototype  for  the 
Good  Shf^rd,  3Bj  note.  Oa 
Gnostic  images  of  Chriat,  390  noic. 
On  portraits  of  tho  Sarioiir  and 
the  Vitpn.  39r.  39;  note.  On  a 
paintiDg  of  a  awrtTtdoai,  396.  See 
391,  394  nota. 
KuHur     Catholica.    classio     pwsllet 

Bgainst  the,  i,  464  nole. 
RosUM  InDals,  Pagan  and  Chriatii% 


EtOtUI^US,    endiitiTDiirB    to    care    the 

KouE,  fundameDtal  priuclpk  oF  the 
moDarch;  of,  i,  I.  CoDtraut  be- 
tvieea  its  sjatemg  of  cDDqueit  aud  of 
[overoment,  i  »nd  noia.    ''-  -■-' 


goterDment, 
lizing  infiiiei 


wiUi  regard  to  the  relipona  of  con- 
qiiei-ed  nations,  5,  6,  6  nal6.  Na- 
ture of  ila  own  i-eligious  ejstem, 
iB,  iq.  Poinlg  of  diiititicUoii  be- 
tween tl>e  aanw  and  the  religion  of 
Civece,  ibid  notts.     Deiflcation   of 

mutatioD  of  its  i-eligion  from  a 
moral  into  a  political  power,  10. 
Inflnence  fatal  to  its  religion,  i;. 
Human  racrifica,  36,  17,  noUs. 
Deifiolion  of  the  emproi-!  and  iti 
cooseq minces,  19.  InstAnces,  ibid 
nate.     Suitability  of  Stoicism  to  iti 


leligioni 


;  them, 


Ii'i'eLiginua  belief  and  teachings  of 
their  poets,  41,  41,  Footing  ob- 
taioed  t>y  astrologers,  42.  43.  Ap- 
pi'oach  of  Christianitf,  44.  Fable 
of  their  national  origin  an  emblem 
of  their  spirit,  gj.  Baptiimal  lui- 
tralions  among  them,  ijj.     Jewinh 

hands,  376,  377.  Their  law  rehi- 
tive  to  thn  wives  of  provinoiaJ 
ruhau,  317.  Relationship  between 
its  Judiean  prefeda  and  the  Jewiiii 
Sanhedrin,  385.  Paul  sent  thither, 
405.  JewiiJi  epithet  tor  its  people, 
411.  Paul's  epi^e  to  them,  416, 
4r7,  467.  Its  religion  a  part  of 
the  state,  417.  Baming  of  the 
city  under  Neto  and  persecition  of 
the  Christians,  45 4-4J  7,  470;  H,  4, 
J,  LMspates  as  to  Peter's  Tislt,  i, 
I  46],  46],  463  itole.     Further  a  to 


465,   4 

>f  barbi 
its  borders,  ii,  3.  Sympathy 
persecuted  Christinns.  5  note.  . 
ception  of  Gnostic  teacher! 
higher  chisses,  84.  Fears  as  \a  its 
fall  with  the  fiill  of  its  old  i-eligion, 
tiG,  117.  Sibylline  prophedes  to 
that  effect,  118.  no.  111-134. 
Visitations  of  physical  calamities  an 
the  etojiire;  earthquakes,  inunda- 
tions, famine,  pestilence,  131-133. 
19;.  336.  lite  capital  deserted  b; 
the  empei-ors,  and  lowered  into  thf 

343.345,  330;  iii,  8a  Diocletian's 
triumph,  ii,  ]3i.  Depreciation  0! 
its  dtlzenship,  141.  Conseqnences 
of  the  city's  Insults  to  Constintine, 
3:6,339.  lis  architectural  features 
copied  in  Constantine's  new  city, 
333,  J33.  Bifled  of  its  venerateil 
Palladium  and  statue  of  Victory, 
337.  iii,  H;.  Its  tbnmi,  temples, 
ba»hae,  and  gods,  il,  341.  34;iiofe 
iii,  7S.  Source  of  its  com  supplies, 
ii,  380.  Its  shai-e  in  tbe  Alian  and 
AthaDasian  dispntes,  433.  436,  427. 


84-     Cam 


Fate  of  it 


of  thee 


Vicissitudes  of  its 
religion,see  flsaiienimi.  Paganism, 
folyiheism.  its  mlera.  see  the 
names  of  the  wverel  Emperon, 

KoaE,  council  of,  see  Cawnciis. 

IJOSKNUCLLER  on  Isaiah,  i,  j6  not,'. 


On   the 


of    Nlco 


See  1,  94, 150,  4j8,  44; 

46 1,  Holes. 
Rosai  on  the   &nt   inartyr-pi>pe,   ii, 

188  noie.  On  the  auagrBm  IXBTI. 

iii,  383  note.  38;   mle.      Oa  the 

form  ofthe  crass,  398110(9. 
RosTKLU  on  Christian  symbolism,  iii, 

384™'". 
Rothe'b  argnments  gainst  lay-elders, 

Rous;3£;4C'8   theory  anticipated,  i,  8 


Mb.    Hi)  iMUmoar  to  the  genuine 
Best  i>f  tJie  Go^iels,  49  note, 
RodTh'S  ■  RiliquitB  Suae'  referaiM 


RoFnroa,  iii,  69  note,  348.    Jci 
cofltniTersj  irith  him,  23}. 

RiTHOBlt'B   ■  lUlioiil 


RuffTAH,  mythic   Paraian 

peeled  reappeanmo*  of,  ii 

RusriCDS,   Justin   Martyi 

^ABAISH,  set  Jiaiaitm, 

SASftlTn,  rules  Tcr  reading  the  Lan 
on  tlie,  I.  175  nofi.  Jesus  in  the 
sjni^giie  thereon,  17B.  Jewisli 
pronsiona   hi  lu  rigid  obserrsnce, 

Jeaua,  199.  101-104-  106.  iji. 
Charitable  act  eipnulir  forbidden 
on  that  dnj.  151  note;  Observed 
bj- the  Muucheenn,  ii,  170.  Con- 
atjuidne's  rescript  for  ita  ebservaace, 
193,  391,  Ground  for  Pagan  oc- 
quiewenoe  Iberein.  191.  39),  Pi-o- 
hItHtion  of  games  b;  Thwdwius, 
iii.  J]  I. 


t    nf    the 


Sacebdotai.    establishc 
P^ana,  ii,  JBB,  389. 
Sacerdotal     pover,     see    BiaAop^ 
Church.  Ctirgn. 

of  the  chnnji,  ar 
1 14.     See  Baptism. 


lira  of  ninta,  ]j^    Uiitorr,  ]6o. 


ApolDgies,  361,  361.  Hemietici]-  I 
tin,  363.  Ejpnailiona  of  luth  >uJ  1 
polemical  writing!,  J64.  Oratiun*,  I 
365-370. 

SaCRtfICes,  Pl^nn,  augg«te 
Chi-istians  as  the  price  of  liie,  Ii, 
168,  [69.  Cyprian's  reliual,  196. 
Results  of  refuaal  inclbercasea,aic>, 
111,  111.  Constantine'a  prohibi- 
toyj  Biitts,  3B5.  388.  j88  note, 
389.  iii,  40  nols.  TheodoBu^^n 
laws  against  them,  61,  61.  See 
Baman  Saerifiixi. 

SaCi,  Klresln  de,  on  the  Fenian 
cipedatioii  of  a  Messiah,  i,  7J  nolt. 

Sa&df.r,  of  Ih*  Pemana,  Hyde'i 
tiansIatiMi  of  the,  i,  6;  noU. 

SADDncEEa,  the,  i,  iji.  190  nalt. 
146.  Natiu^  of  Ihe  doctrine*  held 
b7  them,  171.  Toint  of  union  be- 
tween (hem  and  the  Phariaeea.  17]. 
Jesus's  disposal  of  their  wibtletie*, 
190,  191.  Sanguinary  in  their 
eiecution  of  public  justice,  j  16  noU. 
Pwdwrinance  in  the  Sanhedrln  >t> 
taioed  bythem,  359.  Mani  branded  I 
aa  a  Sadducee,  ii,  jyj.  1 

Saint  Cmix,  M.  on  the  feeling  of 
Greek  and  LallD  authon  townnk 
the  Jews,  i,  ;8  «<e.  On  the  ei- 
tent  of  Hadrian's   bavels,  ii,    104 

Saint  Martin.  M.  loss  to  the  leamt 

world  by  the  death  of,  i.  59  not 

SeeZe  Btaa. 
Saintb,  livM  of  the,  ii[,  410.     Vfof    I 

chip  of  saints  and  angela,  419,  4J0. 

See  Eeliques. 
Salauib,  St  Paul  at,  i,  3B8. 
Sallost,    tlie  prefect,   effect  of  the    { 

bake   to  Julian,    lo.     The  empire 

oSeifd  to  him,  {], 
Sallust,  Romaa  author,  i,  j;  w)t<. 
Samaria,  Simon  Magui  in,  ii,  4;, 
SaHaritak  Chnnide  (Libar  Joena), 

need  for  a  oitioal  editloii  of  cba,  ^ 


I 
I 
I 


171  nale,    Tho  SamBrilan  Letters, 

SlUAitnANB,  outrflga  on  the  Jens 
by  the,  i,  16;.  Site  of  their  tem- 
ple, 16B.     Interriew  of  Jexua  with 

note.  Their  eipeotation  of  it  Mea- 
sigh,  170,  171,  Diflereneea  be- 
tween their  notions  nod  Uiose  of  the 
Jevs,  1 71.  Their  mode  of  gsvern- 
ment  sud  readj  ackoowledgment  of 
Jeaus,  171,  17J.  Thar  subsequent 
rejeiSiDn  of  him,  156,  357.  Para- 
ble of  the  Good  Samsritan,  159 
note,  tjj.  TumDlts  between  them 
Mid  the  Jews,  585,  iioi.  ii,  156. 
Dr.  Burton's  suggestion,  ii,  108  nole, 

Sahos  visited  by  Paul,  i,  45 1. 

SahOtbsace,  sanctit;  of  mfsleriat 
»t,  i,  43J. 

SAHcnoaiATHON,  cosmogony  of,   ii, 

a- 

SANcrra   of  Vienne,  uartjiiam   of, 

Sandauk^'b  sons  sacriBced  to  Bacchus, 

Sakmedrin,  the  rnlei-s  of  the  Jews; 
tlieir  functions,  ija.  Their  cha- 
racter in  pnpulflT  estimation,  iji. 
Allemate  predomlniuice  of  Ssddu- 
cees  and  Pliarisees  Binong  tlMiD, 
i;i.  Theoi7  as  to  the  tempter 
having  been  one  of  their  body, 
145,  146.  Powers  eiclusivdjr 
Test«d  in  them,  149  note.  i;9  TWts. 
BeguiiUDg  to  lake  account  of  Jesus, 
161,  161.  Bis  SablMth-hreBkiiig 
brought  before  them,  ial.  Their 
diflicultf  in  the  matter,  105,  144, 
24^  150  note.  Nicodeinus'E  repre- 
sentation, 206.  Their  proceedings 
in  reference  to  tiie   healing  of  the 


Their 


1    from   I 


rth.    3 


the  raising  of  Lazarue,  164.  On  the 
watdi,  167.  Their  dread  of  Pilate 
and  of  t^e  Hootui  powers  369- 
Atriid  of  acting  yet,  380.  Jeus's 
•pt  replies  to  them,  303,  386,  387. 


Their  deep  impllcntioB  in  his  mur- 
der, and  mainspring  of  the  act,  197, 
398.  Their  contempt  for  th^  in- 
etrumeut  Judak,  ;□;.  Jesus  id 
their  toils;  His  condemnation,  309- 
]  1 1.  Question  as  to  their  power  to 
enforce  tiieir  sentence,  JtJ-J'J. 
Murderous  set  relative  to  a  priojr 
Sanhedrin  ascribed  to  Herod,  ji;. 
Emotions  of  Pilate  st  their  sending 
Jeiua  before  him,  and  reault  of  their 
interriew  withhim,  J16-J33.  Thar 
precantions  relative  to  bis  burial, 
JS8,  J49.     Thar  probable  impres- 


P™'  350-  ii^-  JS7-  Their  pro- 
ceedings on  the  successful  preochiaga 
of  the  apoBtlea,  358,  Jjg.     Political 


r.  359- 


Their  dismay  at  the  miraculous 
release  of  their  prisoners,  j6o.  The 
apostles  before  them :  etfect  of 
Gamaliel's  counsels.  ;6[,  ]6j.  Re- 
sult of  Stephen's  ansignmenC  before 
them,  J64,  ;6;.  Their  commissioa 
toSaulofTarsiis(Paul),369.  Their 
aboitire  efforts  at  revenge  upon  him, 
401,  40).  405,  406.  Tictim  sacii- 
ticed  to  their  baffled  hostility,  4C6. 
Refuge  of  thoir  body  on  the  destruo- 
tion  of  Jerusaleni,  409.  3te  351. 
361.  371.330.  33).  339, 

Sanhedrih  of  the  Samaiitans,  consti- 
tution of  the,  171,  ijj. 

.SafOil,  King  of  Persia,  Constantine's 
letter  to,  ii,  3B1  note.  His  homage 
to  a  statue,  iii,  16.  Terms  erlorted 
from  him  after  Julian'*  expedition, 


SA98AN.  saa-ed  trust  fullilled  by  the 
kings  of.  ii,  i;}. 

Sagsakian  tire-worshippera,  ii,  31. 

Satan's  earliest  and  latent  attributes, 
i,  69,  69  naie.  The  alleged  creatcr 
of  bod  men,  ii,  6j,  63  note.  Mar- 
riage his  ipvenlion,  63.  His  slaiei 
and  UBOcl&tes,  ;].    See  ii,  81. 


SiiTirKiiiKnB,  tbe  GnoMic,  ijstcm  of, 

ii,  57.  6>64-  7i. 
SllUItSiNDS  tha  catcchomen,  ii,  t66. 
SjTOECS,    frUaw-martyr   with    Per- 

peCoB  and  FtliciUs,  ii,  167,  17O. 
Saul  of  Tuwu,  lee  Paai,  Saiit. 
SiViQK  life,  theoria  ngBidiog,  i,  9 

Satigmt,   Dinnioa   relitivB   Id   Jaas 

aapported  bj.  t,  103  note, 
SCAUQKE,  i,  40;  rtolf. 
SCAPUU,   preftcl  of  Africa,  Tertnl- 

liuB  letter  and  admorutioii  to,  ii, 

SccvA,  sapentition  of  the  earn  ot,  i, 

447.448. 
ScH£UTEAT£,  thcoTf  first  developed 

Ij.  i,      "      ' 


on  the  wonhip  of 
dviliied  utltHu,  i,  i  {  note. 

SCEILGQEL,  ?,  ii.  ji  aiAt,  6}  nola. 

ScsLEiBRaaouER's  rsss;  oa  St  Lake, 
i,  104  not*.  iiB  note.  His  view  of 
the   doctiim    of   redemptioa,    341 

SouLBDaNEB  On  the  principle  of  evil, 

i,  69  noU. 
ScHOOLHEM   of  P^anism,   waste    of 

ingcDulty  bj  the,  iii,  i. 
SCHBiiECS  on  saiat  md  aagel  wonhip, 

ScitiBCa,  the,  i,  t8o.  Espoasid  of 
Chrirt'i  doctrines  by  oDe,  I91,  J9J. 

SCCLPTDRE  lesi  fnvouTBd  by  Cbriil- 
ianltf  than  bj  Pi^nnism,  Iii,  J77. 

ScriHiOPOUS,  Qtj  of,  its  chflracter- 


1  rejoicing 


Seasons  of  mourning 

among  the  ancienti,  i,  11. 
5£BASnAIi,  Saint,  representation  of  the 

nurlyniom  of,  iii,  596. 
SBOUNDDLUS,  the  catechumen,  ii,  166. 
SeDDCncm,    kwB    against,    ii,    395, 


J96. 


I  of  the  ! 


ReLF-DEHIAL,  barbaroai  ii 

SGI.F-t«BTl;B£  of  the  ascetics,  iii,  J 
305.  1 

SE1H-KAM-PII0RA3K,  Jemn  rhorgdlfl 
with  working  bj  the  mysteriou*! 
word,  i,  >18  note.  Uoses's  wondel*  I 
Boiiing  word,  447.  \ 

SESECA,  object  of  the  AmM^vyrmaa 

of,  i,  19  note.     On  Jewish  f 

Ijtiim,  4J0  note.  Forgtd  i 
epondence  between  him  imd  St .  -..., 
444  note.  Votary  and  vietini  of 
court  intrigue,  ii,  41.  See  i,  35, 
j8nu<(r. 

SEFTt/AQliiT,  intCTpolAfionj  in  the:  u 
to  PngBn  rites,  i,  Ji  nolt.  Aa  to 
guard  iaa  angels,  6S  Hole.  The 
Ibundation  of  Giwk  eociegisftical 
litentore.  iii,  JJl. 

SEpULCTHtiE,  lioly,  P^aa  temple  on  the 
site  of  the,  ii,  346.  Sanctrty  of  tjw 
spot,  J47.  Pagan  temple  rqilaead 
by  a  Christian  dinrch,  }4R.  149. 

SEfVLCHBEB,  Tiolation  of,  I  ground 
for  divorce,  ii,  jgj. 

SeraihOh,  infiaence  over  Chrysostota 
of,  iii.  i]6.  Deprivation complaiiud 
ofbyhitn.iij. 

Sebafis,  treatmeat  daring  the  Re- 
public of  the  temples  of,  i,  6  note. 
Hndrion'i  Btnuigejnmbleof  itcwop- 
shippen  with  the  Chriitiaiig,  ii,  108 
nofe.  Sibylline  prophecy  of  iK 
downfall.  111.  Influence  of  the 
worship  on  Severus  and  his  pro- 
ceeding i;7,  t;8.  How  rrguded 
by  Aleiander  Severua,  177.  De- 
scription of  the  temple  and  otatue 
at  Ateiandrla,  iii,  67-70.  Their 
destruction  under  Theodrsiiui,  74, 
75.  Discovery  of  tricka  practised 
by  the  priests,  74  nofe.  Fears  of 
the  Cbribtians  ai^r  their  trtompfa, 
7$.  Ob}«:t  of  the  deiDDUtian,  7G, 
77-     TroastereOEe  of  ita  revenuM  (• 


< 


the   Chriatians,   jj;,      Sfe   i,  40. 
429  not*,  ii,  73.  1H5. 
Sesekus    GrBUlaaiia,    proconsul,    ii, 

Sebqiub  Psulua,  &voDrskiwnto  Paul 
HQd  BamabaB  by,  1,  389.  laceDtive 
to  his  couTcrsioa,  431. 

Sebuon  on  tbe  Moont,  chronologioit 
pcrpleiitiea  i;onceniiDg  the,  i,  iBS 
noli.  Whoi  delivereiJ.aeeordinglo 
St  Luke,  iti.     See  19;  ncte. 

SERrExr-woBSHiPPEttS.  Sec  Ophitit. 
3,  Hsdrian's  gossiping  letter 

HI  etatae  attribated 


SEVEtnr  disdplee,  Jeans's  choice  of 
the,  i,  lj8,  isg. 

Severus,  the  blind  butcher,  alleged 
miraculous  recovery  of,  lii,  i6r, 

Sktebub,  ii,  116.  149.  15J,  Perse- 
cution of  tbe  ChriitiBBS  under  bim, 
156.163.  Influence  of  Uie  Serapian 
vorship  upon  bim,  1(7,  1^6.  His 
end,  iBo.  See  Alexander  Several. 
3ulpieia>  Sevtrua, 

S&STva  Rufos  Festua,  Descriptvmas 
Urbis  of,  iii,  6g  nots. 

S&Aii-POOR,  Man!  repulsed  by,  ii, 
i6j.     Maoi's  reception  by  his  son, 

Shaespearb,  ii,  IIJ  tioU.  Parallel 
in  bis  Macbeth  to  an  incident  m  a 
tDortyrdoiD,  [40  noU. 

BOUIANIBM,  il,  248. 

SUEOHISAH,  idea  symboliied  by  the, 

Shepherd  of  Hermaa,  source  nf  tbe, 
iii.  j;9.  Nature  of  tbe  work,  ibid 
note.     See  Oood  ShepheriJ. 

BHEPHERDa,  rebellion  of,  ii,  133. 

SHiBBOLETn,  i,  173.  Mysterious 
trords,  see  Abraxas,  Jao.  Bem-liani- 
pAorasA.  Teira^rammaion. 

BUOOH,  eipedation  of  the,  i,  ;4. 

SUBIsea  of  Ephesus,  &ma  oF  the,  i, 
44S.  449. 

ftBTLLIHE  books  and  Tenes,  question 


as  to  tbe  origin  of  the,  ii.  I18. 
loterpolated  by  the  Christians,  ibid. 

iiH  tuttt.  Ocraalons  of  openiof- 
them,  119.  110.  Pagan  csliimicies 
foretold  by  them,  120-114.  U« 
made  of  Uigm  by  the  Cbriitians, 
115.  Consulted  by  Aurelian,  3eX>. 
By  Uaientina,  283.     t^ee  387. 

Sic  HGU,  Jewish  prrverKonDftheiuune 
of,  i,  1G8.  Site  of  the  well,  ibid 
vete.     See  173. 

Sicily,  dedication  of  temples  to  the 
Virgin  in,  iii,  97. 

jjgnofe,  340,  403  bo(b. 

SiOANFtJ,  inscription  of,  iii,  31  ■aole, 

SiOE,  or  SiZYOoa,  of  the  Volentinians, 
il,69~l.. 

Sn.A8,  or  Sylvanm,  Paul's  companion, 
i.  39S-43>- 

Sn.00,  King  of  Nobia,  discorery  re- 
lating to,  ii,  400  note. 

81LOAK,  fountain  of,  and  Jewish  re- 
joicings, i,  345- 

SttOAM,  pool  of,  i,  251. 

>f  tbe  Child 
-kable  point  ia 
his  benediction  oa  Him,  105. 
Simeon  ben  Hillel,why  different  from 

the  abote  Simeon,  i,  104,  105. 
Simeon,  Bishop  i "  ~ 
tiidty  of  the  ai 


.  103  «< 


SiMEOS  Stylitea,  i 
Sraos  the  Cam 


li,  68. 


,    lOJ. 


Enthns 


!,  why  60  (ailed, 
i  probably 


the  hete^rch,  ii,  47 
SWON  tbe  leper,  host  of,  an 

by  Jeaus,  i,  379. 

Simon    Magus,    1,    114.    171.     His 

collision  with  St  Peter,  381.  L,  45, 

45  note.    His  Tlev  of  ttie  miruM 


46.  Hit  rod  chmcl«r  and  tsnets, 

47.  Hli  romlc  confedentU,  47-49- 
{i  note.  86  note.  Sourn  of  hit 
opinions:  his  avowal  object,  49. 
Views  ofirliolan  m  to  him-ielf  and 
hi<  •fstein,  50,  5 1,  nolM.  Hii  >uc- 
imiwr,  fii.  Cliaige  i^asl:  liia  ful- 
lowsn.  B6  mOt.    See  loe  nots. 

SnioN  IVtfT,  HE  P«t<r,  &iM. 
SuosiDEB,   tau'baroui   dntli  olj   ili, 

Sis,  oonfaaon  of,  and  ptnance  for,  iii 
J94. 


ic  rn  (he  church,  iii, 

40I-4OJ. 
SiON,  the  hnlj  city,  i.  78.     Fortifios. 

tion.  on  Ihe  mount,  IJ4, 
SiRiciUB.   pope,   maritAl    int^rdictioa 

liud  on  the  dei-gy  by,  iii,  iSo. 
tintiiiiiH,  temple  of  the  San  at,  ii, 

199,     11a   Anao   (bnnulary,    416. 

Result  of  it>  lyiiad,  44J,     Contst 


.'54- 


Valhalla, 


■ibl<  (o  the  SandiDs 
i,  44  note.  Pfnalti 
diildren  into  alaTcry,  ii,  593.  394. 
Ofleoce  for  which  sbvei  were  burned, 
395.  Ceremony  of  manumiaslon, 
39;  note.  iii.  14c.  Mutilation 
whidi  entitled  a  alare  to  his  free- 
dom, ii,  J9B.  Humanizing  influenrfl 
of Chri»iiBnitv,iil,  153,340.  Treat- 
mint  of  hlaves  under  heathen  rule, 
141.  Marital  interdicts,  141.  389. 
See  iii.  65  note. 


s  death,  441.     Diriu 
Ii,  4ii. 


u  aouree  of  ^ 


SociiATEa,  ecclesiaitiail  historian,  on 
the  eiTect  of  natioDal  rhancler  on 
rellifioD,  ii,  161  note,  Initance  of 
hii  judgment  and  Impartiality,  3(9 
note.  Referenco,  ii,  36}  nolK.  iit,.,| 
S,9.  >I.  17.  S5'i6.  71-  104.  '" 
I7r,i77, 181,  311,  nolo. 

.^louon's  Song,  Jerome's  Inteipreta*'! 
tiou  of.  tU.  23Q  nail.  " 

Solomon's  Temple  the  starting  p 
of  a  new  eru  in  Jodoism,  i,      .. 
Meaaianio  notiona  in  the  "  Wsdom    I 
of  Solomon,"  77.     Part  of  the  Ul«r 
Temple  named  after  him,  j6o. 

SOLVET  on  the  happiest  epac)i  of  Ro- 
nan  history,  ii,  3  note.  OnUadriao'B 
.mvelK,  105  iwlB. 

So<yTHB.\TEBa,ii,  193.  lawsBgniiu^  ] 
386.     Their  aid  callfl  fbr,  iii,  96.       I 

SOPATEEI,  tenet  denied  hy,  II,  J36  ' 
lioCe.  HIa  intimacy  wilh  Conatin-  ' 
tine,  jSo.    Put  to  death,  389. 

SOFMlt,  Saint,  dinich  of,  at  Comtu- 
tinnp'e.  ii,  333  note.  Hiljlary  ■•- 
sault  therein  on  ChryiostODtand  hi( 
congiegiiHon,  ill,  145, 

Sophia  (Wisdom)  and  Sophia  A<iur 
moth,  in  the  Gnestlo  systema,  " 
70.73.  ij.  8t,  9i. 

Sophists,  a  fevourite  reaort  of  the,  I, 
441  note. 

SoPHRONiA,  oc«i^on  of  the  snlddeo^ 
11,  181. 

SOSTHKNES,  eccanon  of  the  miltiwb- 
ment  of,  i,  44]. 

SOTADIC  Ter<Bi,  character  nf  the,  8* 


SurrH'B  accountof  the  Greek  lAnrch, 

ill,  Ji4  no'e. 
Shthha.   church    of,   i),    13}. 


I 


•n  of  the,  i,  48  w 
On  penal  Cia  in 


.    On  ^- 1 


ChrpoBtom,  i]6  note.  1G4.  unit. 
l^ereaixt,  iii,  8,  11,  16,  ;6,  67, 
-I,  96,  J04,   173.177.  iBi,  313. 


conquest  in,  i,  1.  Paul's  joiimey 
thiUer,  417  nols.  45S,  459.  461. 
Curiout  traditiun  smoDg  the  SpHDisii 
Jews,  Slid.  Its  Komau  provinces 
wasted  bj  the  Moors,  ti,  133.  Con- 
BtitatioD  of  sodetf  in  later  Romnn 
tinxa,  378,  Its  Donstist  cdhuho- 
nitiea,  309.  its  representative  Ht 
the  Council  ofNioc,  364,  36;.  Side 
taken  by  it  in  the  Trinitarian  con- 
troversj,  iii,  6I.  See  ii,  3)6.  iii, 
57- 
Spbci&Cles,  public,  see  Oaniei.  Gla- 

Brixtr,  the  Uolv,  see  Boly  Ojioa. 
Spirits,  evil,  see  Damoniacs. 
SpLENDrrENEiM  of  Man  i's  system,  ii, 

:6o.  tbi  nole. 
SpYitiDON,  a  married  ecclesiastic,  iii, 

iBi. 
Stanhopr,   carl,  correspondence   on 

human  sacrifices,  i,  17  note. 
Stanley,  Dean,  yisit  to  Abrahnm'ii 

tomb  by,  ii,  349  nott.  IJce  366  wite. 

Star  in    the   east   at  Christ's  birth, 

Stephen,  Saint,  ti-adition  alluded  to 
by,  i,  ;i.  Animosity  eiched  by 
his  gaccewful  preachings.  364. 
His  arraignment  and  martyi-dolii, 
365,  366.  Its  most  important  i-e- 
ault,  36a.  Dispeiulof  the  Chil-t- 
iaui  consequent  thereon,  377. 

Stephen,  Bishop  of  Artiooh,  ignomi- 
nioEsly  deposed,  ii,  4:0. 

Sm-tCBO,  Ambrose's  reply  to  the  en- 
treaty of,  iii,  169. 

Stilpo,  cause  of  the  eiile  of,  i,  441. 

Stoici,  syilan  of  the,  why  tuilable 
to  the  Bomaag,  i,  }4,  3S.  Theii- 
portico  in  Athota,  43G.     Listeners 


St  Paul,  438.  Diffeiflice  between 
eir  teachings  and  his,  440.  Cbuu 
their  eipulidou  fmis  Rome,  ii,  7. 
lect  of  Christian  fortitude  on  ac 
iperial  Stoic,  119,  130. 

it.  controversial  point 
alwndoned  by,  i,  416  tote. 
Stoning,  offence  among  the  Jews  le- 
gally punishable  by.  i,    374  niAe. 


lord, 
ons.  i,  9  w 


.    the 


3J  nola.  On  the  necessity  for  reli- 
gions prodigies,  37.  On  the  popu- 
Lition  of  Galilee,  1H3  nofs.  On  the 
philowpheiii  of  I'aivus.  36B  noU. 
Jevriah  nflice  named  by  hitn,  ii,  17 
noie.    Sec  i.  436  note. 

StrausB'b  '  Life  of  Jesus,'  referenres 
to,  i,  89  note.  97  not;.  Critical 
remarks  on  his  hypothesis,  109-115, 
Later  i«prabnters  of  hia  "  timid  or- 
thodoiy."  117.  His  argument  in 
refei-ence  to  John  the  Baptist.  1 43 
note.  And  against  the  genoineneu 
of  the  Gospels,  liS  note. 

St [[Bz's  dissertation  on  the  Maecdoniin 
dialect,  iii,  35a  note. 

of  a  X 

wealinau  ascribed  by  hii 


of  Tours.  3SiB<jie. 
itTN,  preteruatumlly  eclipsed,  ii,  164. 
diiist's  dwelling,  lia.  168.     Julius 
Finniuus  Mntemus's  curious  remon- 
stiwicfl  on  the  luminary's  behslf,  ii, 

tUN-FESTIVALS  noted   by  Bohlea,  i, 

iCN-WORSiliP,  forced  on  the  Roman 
Senste.ii,  151.  Sacrifices  and  ei- 
travHgancefl  of  Eli^balus  iuregAiil 
to  it,  I7S-'7S'  lb  temple  at  Sir. 
miiim,  199, 100.   Diocletian  a  VDi 


ahipp^r,    ]I3.     ColoddenM  of  the 
Chmtiao    ubbsth    with    Siat-day, 
391-   19J'     '•*  fs""    -    "      ■       ■ 
nopkJIi.  3J7-  Ardouroi. 
■tUi-hraeDt,46;.  468.    Ita  1 


197.     Hit  rradnU  ^ 


t  ConstaDti- 


ij.  See  ii, 
J5}.  4D0.  iii,  II.  19.  See  Com- 
laodia.     Elagabalui, 

SusDAT,  ate  Sabbaih. 

SUPtStStXtSOSa  dDminant  In  Rome,  i, 
41, 4 J.  Awoke  and  ralliogforTen- 
gnuce  on  t}iQ  Chnstians^  lif  116. 
Sie  DiBiivdioii.  Heatheniini.  Afaglc, 
J'agaiusni,     Pclythtiam,     Strapis, 

Sdppeb  of  Oar  Lord,  Sk  Enehariit. 

SwTNE,dasmotiiacal]f  poueased,  i,  ill. 

SrLVANUB,  see  5iliii. 

SvKBOUUH,  CtaHstiao  :  the  cross,  iil, 
3B0,  jBli  EnumeratLOD  of  Tarious 
earif  symbols,  jBi-jg;.  Repre- 
sentations of  tha  Father,  igl. 

SvuHACHiia'a  oration  to  Theoiloaius, 
i,  ]8  Rote,  His  lament  aa  the  .de- 
radeuce  of  Paganism,  iii,  Bj.  Style 
and  contents  ofhii*  Apology,' e6,B;. 
i$9'  El'Sb  offices  held  hy  ium, 
148.  His  reason  for  conriemnirg 
the  suicide  of  cantivea  intended  for 
glndlalonal  mitrder,  ]4g.  See  Bo 
note.  9J.  JJ4,  )J7,  340,  imfes. 

STKFnoeiAN,  Saint,  Acts  of,  ii,  iiB 

SrHPLEOADEa,  pai'allel  to  the  collision 
ortfae,ii,  J64. 

SlNloosLll  of  the  Jews,  teaching 
concerning  the  Messiah  in  the,  i,  813. 
Synagogue  of  Naiareth,  175.  Of 
Capemaum.  17B,  iiS.  Miracle  in 
one,  107,  Their  multitude  in  Jeru- 
alem,  iq  1.  No  sanctity  about  them 

Proseusha,  4.JJ.    Anguttus's  law  for 


SVNODE  and  couDcili  of  the  Chordi,  iii, 

163.  IB;.     See  CaunoiU. 
Srnii,  debasing  effect  on  the  Jowi  of 

the  raligiona  of,  i,  6f.     Migration 


I    iU    1 


.   377- 


population 


Christian  coloniee  plaDt«d  by  St 
Paul,  39;.  461.  It«  dinolnte  ritci, 
394.  Hymns  «ung  by  its  Chriitiaii 
—  ,...._  r,  _^^  Invaded,  131. 
;'e  edict,  ij6.  De- 
BtructiDn  ot  and  war  a^nst  its 
teinples,  345.  iii,  66.  77'  Efiect 
of  Arius's  inteitoone  with  iU 
t»shopB,  ii,  361,  36>}6g.  J75. 
Law  based  on  the  laiity  of  ita 
morals,  397  note.     Poetic  exponent 

id;.     Its  gladiatoiinl  shows,  J45. 

Itsnational  Papni9m,Me5un  Wer- 

sliip.     See  also  ii,  104.    113.    144. 

177.  liB.     341. 
Srniis  historians  of  the  early  diun^ 

Ii,  H.  J 

Striancb,  dnke,  assault  on  Athana-  I 

siuB   and   his  congregalion  by  th»  I 

tnwps  of,  ii,  41B,  419. 
SVRIABCIB,  the.  iii,  333. 
SYiiO-PHtEsiciAM  woman,  oonsidei*- 

tinn  on  Jesus's  interview  with  the,  I, 

i3i-335- 


Tabok,  Mount,  and  the  tnnsligii»- 
tiou,  i,  I(9wrfe. 

Tacitus,  Roman  historian,  on  Ihi 
religion  oF  the  Jews,  i,  14  note. 
His  denunciation  of  ititrDlc:gen,  41. 
45  note.  On  the  Jewish  eipecta- 
tion  of  a  Messiah,  55.  On  the  in- 
fluence of  a  belief  ina  future  slate, 
73.    On  the  inftuencs  of  Pallas  with 


I 

I 


TaUSJIABS  »nd  amolels,  fame  of 
Ephcaiu  for,  i,  44J, 

TaLUUD,  BabflDDiBn,  i,  bo.  ii,  149. 

TaLUUO,  Jawiah,  referHicM  to  Uie,  i. 
6»  tale.  68  note.  Character  of  iti 
coaleuW,  114,  Fignrative  alluiiona 
hi  the  Mewlflh.  i;9  note.  UBrih 
coQclusiona  dedudble  from  passages 
io  it,  140  tnte.  Parallel  to  Jaha 
the  Baptists  Bhoe-lotiJiet  siinile, 
143  HoU-  Its  omtntst  uf  the  Jevrs 
sod  Galileans,  i3i  mte.  Talmudic 
inWrpretaUon  of  a  prophecy  of 
DaDiel,  i^^.  Efffct  of  ils  aoMpt- 
aace  u  the  uational  code,  ii,  17,  18. 

TaBQUWN  of  the  Habhins,  the,  i,  57 

note.     Term  applied  by  the  Targu- 

mibiB  to  the  Ue^ah,  73. 
Tamub,    Paul's    birthplace,   1,    368. 

Philosophical  and  tracelliag  habits 

of  ils  nativei,  Vnd  nete. 
Taktar  or  Turkoman  tribes,  rcligioD 

of  the,  ii,  148. 
Tatian  on  public  amnsemeutE,  iii, 


Taxes  lu  Jerusalem,  how  paid,  i,  ij6 

noil).     See  Thibate. 
TatlOb,  Jeremy,  dq  the  massacre  of 

Tb  DeVH,  T«piited  Bulhor  of  the,  iii, 

354- 
TEi.EKACmja  the  Monk,  a  roartyr  tn 

his  heraic hunmniiy,  iii,  34;,  )4G. 
TeufLE  of  the  Jews,  see  Jsratalfm, 

Temple  of.    Solomon'a  Timpie. 
TeUFLES  of  the  heatbeni,,  tee  Apollo. 

Collar  and  PoSax.  Baalbee.  Pagia 

ttmplea.    Serapit.    Sinnlam.   San- 

■■Temple-TaS,  how  levied  in  Jerosa- 
!em.  i,  156.  156  nott.  Vespajian'i 
idolatrous  appropriation  of  it,  ii,  7. 
See  i,  189  notf . 

XattTAJtOS,  the,  i,  144.     TheorifiB 


■tspecting  it,  145-147. 


TBBWiiAUA,  fimt  of,  ii,  117. 

Teruinus,  the  Rotnan  deity,  attri- 
bute pei-sonili»i  by,  i,  19. 

TERTirLLUH  on  CbrsstM  and  Chrntos, 
i,  196  note.  His  feelings  relative  to 
the  Jews,  433.  4IJ  note.  On  St 
John's  cauldron  of  boiling  oil,  ii,  [4. 
Moshfim's  reading  of  the  passage, 
14  noU.  Oa  the  adoption  of  celi- 
bacy, ;;  note.  HU  epithet  for 
Hadrian,  105  mis.  On  the  loyalty 
'  of  Christiana  to  the  ruling  power, 
iiG  note.  His  use  of  the  woi-d 
"Ssculum,"  Ii3.  On  the  mimclo 
of  the  thundering  ipgion,  14J, 
Characlfrof  his  wntings,  161,  iii. 
177.  351.  j63.  Form  of  Christ- 
ianity of  which  he  was  the  type,  ii, 
161-163.  Toneofhis'Apiilogy';  his 
denundation  of  Paganism,  163,  164. 
Contrast  tietween  him  and  Origen, 
164  nal<.  And  between  bim  aiid 
Cyprian,  igj.  Infrrems  from  his 
passage  relative  to  the  Christians  in 
the  last,  309  wAe.  On  the  differ- 
ence lietween  clergy  and  laity,  lii, 
258  note.  On  confes^n  and  pe- 
"■      charge    i^aiiist 


heretics, 
fedirs 


On   tj 


abuse  of  the  A  gups:,  315  note, 
sins  charged  by  him  on  HennogciEes, 
J77)  il^-  On  an  emtnssed  com- 
monion  cup,  381.  On  the  Saviour's 
personal  aapei:!,  386.  On  the  cha- 
ncier of  the  Virgin,  434  note.  See 
-■■     —      ■-    197,  363,  388,  J14, 


e  Qo^U.  Salt 


403,  notru. 

TESTAaENT,  Ni 

Tistament. 
Testamekt,  Old.  see  Old  Tistammt. 
Tbtba-OsamHatdn,     the      woade> 

working  word,  i,  119  note.  447. 
TUAI,ES  the  Maesian,  uid  hit  principlt 

ofmoiature,  ii,8JiKtB, 
Thalia,  poem  by  Arius,  ils  stele  anif 

contents,  11,361,  363,  ™t«; 


Tbafscs,  Buttle  of,  il, 

TheitrB,  the,  ia  Pol 

nsture  of  iu  uliil  .... 

}!oni«'i  burning  nuidc  a  UuBtiksil 
■hon-  b;  NeiD,  4J8 
plajm  and  Jew  «udi«ia*.  ii,  96, 
97.  The  thntre  in  Comlantidi  ' 
]q4.  The  Ibeatre  dsiertel  foi 
chnrdi,  iii,  11).  Vnriaua  kind*  of 
pa-fbmiMtMS,  JJ7-U9.  ChanK.-t*r, 
pririlegH,  and  diiabilities  of  JerajJe 
plifeni  J40,  341.  BaplisiDjU  pH- 
TiligHof  sclora,  J4r,  343.  Ptaalty 

ilidii^  Ktrosea,  341. 


meriu,  iii,  197  m 

list  of  mank-pnlita,  : 


r.  356  >t 


'.  Hit 


3 1  nota,  UsM  iiddnss  to  and  flallerivs 
of  TlieodiBiiu,  60.  95  note.  Office 
ooolen«d  aa  him,  149.  See  366  noie. 

TUBOOOKA,  the  empnu,  exhibiting  ai 
■  public  daucer,  iii,  339. 

THBOtiOtui  of  Mopu«etiL  liis  thcvr; 
of  the  Temptation,  i,  145  not/. 

TBEODORET  on  Coaatiuitine'i  snppies- 
•ioa  of  Pagmiim,  ii,  38J.  On  the 
ChristUD  rejoidiiga  at  Juliaa's  deatli, 
iii,  iq  note.  On  Valenlinion's  oon- 
duct,  3]  Hole,  iji  note.     On  Eph- 

fertiTBli,  324  nolt.    RefcnHLO,  8. 

16,  10,   17,  JJ,  33,  56,  67.  15J, 

J46.  wrfd, 
Theddoric,  interest  tsken  in  public 

game*  1>;.  iii,  3I]  noU.    347  nciit. 

HiifoDdneu  fin  art,  371. 
Theodokub,   Saint,  painting   of  the 

berne  acts  of,  iii,  398  note, 
TUBODOSLUt  Code,  ii,  39B  no. 


iiDponant  cilstioni  from  it: 
cerniDg  extrsragance  in  cost 
147  Hole.  AdmiBuon  to  01 
Jjo  noit.  Property  of  inles 
176  note,  Eumption  of  faij 
firm  eiril  juriulictjoa,    1B4 


Inlermari-i^^e  of  Jewi  and  C^lris^ 
iaut.  169  «(f.  Uaritol  tighti  and 
penalties,  190  note.  191  noCe. 
Agoinit  beresy,  jDo.  joi  nolt. 
Treatment  of  prisoDeti,  301  nolt. 
Dnhala,  311  note.  A  gaimt  telling 
martyrs'  bodio.  JiJ  note.  Penaltiea 
for  IndnopiHi^.  341  note.  Pi-eser- 
vatioo  of  Bbiiuei,  379.  379  mtr. 
Prohibitian  of  relique  worship,  41a 


1,  Sibylline  {o\f 


note. 

TheoDDgius  the  G 
sight  of  the  H»G 
Act  adduced  in  justifiotion  of  his 
seTenlin  againgt  tl^e  Pagans,  iii,  7 
noU.  Ctates  of  priestly  iuHoeace 
over  him,  ;9,  Go.  Pagan  and 
OtrieUaa  joy  at  bia  acieraion,  6c. 
His  origin  :  chanicler  of  his  Christ- 
ianity, 60,  61.  Hia  edicts  for  the 
■DppresaiiHi  of  Pagau  sacrilicefl,  Gr, 
G3.  His  agents  in  the  demolition 
of  l^gau  templea.  and  Ihor  proceed- 
ings, 63,  64  (see  Pagaaiam.  Sera- 
pitj.  His  penallies  on  apostate!, 
84110b.  loi.  1^}  note.  Tbemis- 
bus's  HatleriH,  95  note.  Hie  li»t 
against  hei-etics,  loo,  lol.  Trini- 
tarian hopei  on  his  amasion,  114. 
His  edict  t^^aiost  the  Ariaas.  116. 
Octssioa  of  the  revolt  of,  and  insotta 
aSer«d  to  hun  by,  the  people  of  An- 
tiocb,  iij,  114.  Their  subaeqoeDt 
panic  and  tufferinga.  114.  115.  Re- 
sult of  appeals  to  hii  mercy,  iij. 
llS,  His  acmuou  to  sole  power, 
163.  Occaiioa  of  his  rebuke  by 
Anthnue,  iG{-[6(.  His  massacra 
of  the  Theaaaloniaoa  and  aabsequf  nt 
penance  for  the  same.  166,  I&7. 
His  victory  over  Eugeuiua  and 
death,  91.  169.     See  li.  390. 


:S  the  yi 


■.»!■ 


THEOGJCia,    Biahop   of    SiSM,    o 

Banished,  370.  Anathema ptoteitcd 
againet  by  him,  371.  Keiuslaled. 
373.  Charge  against  Kuststhiiu 
joined  iu  by  bira,  374.  ^ 

TheoqOHIEM  of  the  east,  li,  J4.  ^ 


si  sight 
aits  of 

ratiannl  and  iatdlectusl  Christ- 
ianity,  iii,  411.  AugustiniaD  theo- 
logy, iii,  17I-17S-     Mee  JujusWn*. 

Tkeonas  of  Murmarica,  ii,  362  noJe. 
One  of  the  Sve  •fCDaaot  biehopa, 
369. 

TilEOPHiLoaorRlC  Byslems  of  Rome; 
ddticalioD  by  Aleiander  Seyerus  of 
their  npreuntatiTea,  il,  177. 

TheophilOS,  Archhiahop  of  Aleian- 
dria,  iii,  54,  70,  Murterons  reeult 
of  bii  expoBore  of  Pagim  Bymbola, 
71.  Hia  share  in  the  dcetrnction  of 
the  Serapeum,  7J,  74-  Bold  and 
unprincipled,  101.  His  condnct  in 
hia  see  :  character  of  his  writings, 
loj,  Anathenm  npon  OrigeniBTO, 
104.  Intrigues  againat  ChryaosUim 
and  pnjsnmed  object  thereof,  115 
note.  138.  Hia  Coandl  of  the  Oak 
•  ■       ■    ■  ■        139-    '4..      Hia 


Theosetica,  object  of  the,  iii,  331. 
Confiscated  by  Justinian,  ibid. 

rHEOTEONCS,  eflorts  to  restore  Pa^- 
Ism  of,  ii,  t%i.  His  detected  im- 
postnres  and  death,  139. 

THEBAPEtrr^or  conlemplatistmonlti 
of  Egjrpt,  i,  153,  ii,  J6.  Theii 
Jen'iah  ancestors,  ii,  41. 

ThessALOSIOA,  sjnagi^uea  of  the 
Jews  at,  i,  39J.  Occasion  of  theii 
flight  thither  :  proportion  of  Jews, 
Greeks,  and  Turks  in  ita  population, 
39;,  )96,not«s.  OccasioD  of  Panl's 
first  epistle  to  its  people,  397  note. 
CaUBC  of  the  eipulsion  of  PadI  and 
hiB  compsnionB,  43;.  Antoninus 
Pius's  edict,  11,  iio.  Masswic 
Dnder  Theodoeiiu,  iii,  16G. 

TbbubaS,  insnrredion  of,  i,  361.  384- 

ThedRgT  of  AppolloniuB,  11,178.  [84- 

Theorgista  of  Julian's  days,  iii 
rHlBET,  allied   virgin   birth  of  the 
VOL.  HI. 


Shaka  of,  i,  94  rmle.     Its  ascetic 

Thilo,  Dr,  collection  of  epnriona  gospels 

■     iii,  359  note. 
ThiblWall,    Df,  Connop,  Bishop  ot 

St.  David's,  character  of  a  work  of, 

THOLnCK,  M,  views  of,  relative  to  tie 
of  Christ's  birth,  i,  100,  101, 

ThOUas,  Saint,  the  Apostle,  i,  111. 
R^on  of  his  lahouia,  387.1!,  14B. 

TKaASEA,  Roman  patriot,  ii,  7. 41. 

TiiOCTTirDES,  vital  principle  in  the 
itings  of,  iii,  7. 

TaTATlRA,  Lydia's  residence  at,  i,  4-3  5  ■ 

TBVEgTBAN  feasts  charged  on  thp 
Christians,  ii,  146. 

TiBEB,  consequences  of  an  innndation 
of  the,  ii,  i}i.    See  iBi,  329. 

TiBERiAB.Jewish  Patriarch  of,  1,423, 
ii,  149- 

Tiberias,  sea  of,  i,  105  Kate.  lu 
city  and  people,  IS4- 185  note.  Rs- 
movalof  the  Sanhedrin  thither,  409, 

TiBERinS'S  edict  relative  to  hnmaii 
sacrificei!,  i,  26  note.  Averse  to  hia 
own  deificaticn,  29  noti.  Astrolo- 
gers banished  hj  him,  42.  FJemenla 
in  his  character,  329.  His  death. 
372.  Crueltiea  of  his  time,  4S8 
Divination  interdicted  by  him,  ii. 
293. 

TiBERiUB  Aleiander,  the  apostate  pre- 
fect, i,  5B4- 

TiLLBMONT,  a  defender  of  H^esippus'a 
narrative,  i,  407  note.  On  the  dale 
of  the  earliest  Christian  churches,  ii. 
179  note.  His  conjecture  relative 
to  HosioB,  364.  On  Lampadius's 
religion,  iii,  39  note.  His  perpleiity 
about  Gregory  of  Kaaiaiinun,  110 
note.  Hnmiliating  truth  confessed 
by  him,  13  7  note.  See  ii.  7  noti;. 
iii.  104,  loB,  114,  IlB,  IJI,  178, 
22B,  ;6o,  nof«i. 

TlHOTHECS  or  Timothy,  admitted  to 
Jewish  privilegee,  i,  395.  His  p» 
2  L 


ttaUp,  4il  note.  Mituon  on  which 
he  gcDDinpuiicd  Paul,  J97.  431. 
461.  Thariepii™tioii,4)6.  Move- 
mc^oCs  of  Piiil  depcndeat  oa  him, 
459  naU,  FbuI's  tiecond  EpiilJe  to 
him,  461. 

I  UUDATEa,  King  of  Annonii,  orisDtB] 
UgoCry  of.  ii,  ]j6.  Hit  cruel  treats 
msnt  of  Gregory  the  llliunuiitor, 
l;;.  Occuioa  of  bit  cnoTcnion, 
'57.  358- 

Trrtrs,  cmpctOT,  ndibncc  of  the  Jews 
to,  i,  i;g  mlt.    See  ii,  j)  rwta. 

T1TII9,  inisian  cODtUed  to,  i,  460. 

TOBIT,  tnniitioa  of  belief  traceable  in 
the  book  of,  i.  6B  nalt. 

Toledo,  me  OmbciIj. 

TosooEa.  Gift  of,  i,  JSJ-35i- 

Torture,  iaquisltoruil  use  of,  ii,  9J. 

rouilNiHESTS,  origin  of,iii,  Jjjnofi. 

TowHSON,  Dr.  snggestioB  of,  nilative 
to  Jeaus  ind  the  vrottun  of  Sunaiis, 

i.  169  mat. 

TBiOHOlOTIB,  rohberi  of  llw,  1, 105 

nott. 
TeadiTIOM,  il»  iDRDenee  on  the  Jewish 

ootioni  cf  B   M«mh,  i,    ;fi,  57. 

"The  htdge  of  the  Uw."  30O. 
TRADnORSand  the  crime  of  tradition, 

quarrels  relating   to,   ii,    199-31 

Joj-306. 
TsAGEDT  and  comedf  dd  the  Hon 


stage,  ii 


JJ7- 


Thajah,  empenn'.  condition  of  Re 
_«]  ChrlBtiaaitj  in  the  tint  ;> 
Pf,  ii,  1.  5.  The  Jewe,  10.  Ef 
of  hia  ducipUne  and  military  eac- 
Qosea,  88.  His  mental  chnraclei 
iitia,  90.  Rie  potilic  regml  fo 
humsi  lift.  91.  Value  of  his  coc 
TCRMndoice  with  I%i7,  91.  His 
dfaiii^Wilh  theCliri>tiiiu,93,  94. 
94  fUto.  99-ioj.  Jewish  reWlioo 
under  him,  99.  100.  His  probablf 
tl^oranw  of  lite  diflereDca  between 
Jews  and  Christiana,  loi-  Popiah 
Itgeod  of  hia  niteae  fmrn  pni^Iorr, 
lO},  104.  Rooript  against  delation. 
107,  107  net*,    ijaeii.  111.  4ji. 


3}9-  Q<>»  m 


TEiSSPlOUBATtOM,  the,  i ,    ,  ,      , 
tloo  aa  lo  it!  locality,  ]}9  iut», 

Tbevgs,  ii,  144.  Etpoaore  of  ajr 
tiTea  in  its  arena,  189.  JJl,  iil,  J*(. 
Scat  of  Constontine's  councils,  ii, 
'95-  3'J-  Place  of  Alhnluuius'i 
eiile,  381.    BHrinrian  desolations: 


»fort 


1,  330  m 


TRIBtTTE,  petition  of  Jndsa  and  Syria 
lor  remission  of  the,  i,  131  note. 
Its  hatefulnes,  169.  Jesus's  cele- 
brated reply,  389  note, 

THisn-AituNiEU  and  the  TVinJlarian 
controveny,  ii.  196.  Period  of  the 
outbreak  of  the  oontroTersy,  3^0. 
Its  origin,  352.  Principle  iniolTed 
'in  it,  3;3.  Nations  of  Noetus  ni  ~ 
Sabdlioi,  356,  337.  General  a 
ceptanoe  of  the  doctrine  of  aTrinity, 
358.    Ariaa conception, iiiii,    Prin-  J 

nenta,  359,  360.  Usual  impnt 
of  Ariuu  acainet  Trinitarians,  J74.  I 
GOect  of  the  conb-OTeny  in  tlii  1 
west,  416,  Triumph  of  Triaitx  T 
rioniim  under  Theodosius:  fbrmu 
lary  proclaimed  by  him  and  his  00 
rulers,  iii,  100.  First  sapporUr  of  1 
Niceoe  Trinitariuusm,  110.  " 
ject  with  regaid   to  the  sacnunent 


'iia.Jfi~ 


See  Anus.  Athimasius,  jVico 

Cflw  creaL 
TiuBAQiOM,  the,  iii,  319. 
Tboas,  Paul's  visits  to,  i,  451.  460. 
TrojaH  war,  tyjHcal  use  of  tbe,  ii,  48    I 

TnOPHtinjS,  charge  against  Paul  cai>-  J 

oeming,  i,  399- 
TnuLLo,  see  Crnrndb, 
Tbabaibh,  character  and  follnwera  n^-^ 

i,  II,  II.     Sgurwa  of  iniormalion,  ' 

II  no(«.     See  ii,  75. 148. 
TBCHmsER's  '  Fall  des  HeidentfaDma,' 

value  of,  ii.  117. 
TuBaN,  principle   represented  ii 

giaaism  by,  ii,  3>?. 
TdbeesibaN,  (rdutiau  of  Uaai  ia. 


sod  Archdaas  there,  164  mte. 

Twelve  Tables,  peoslty  for  divina- 
tioD  b;  tbe  laws  of  the,  ii,  19}. 

TrRAKSDfl,  cession  to  Paul  of  the 
school  of,  i,  446. 

Ttbe,  Paul's  toyage  to,  i,4ii.  Mai- 
imia'a  answer  to  its  addi-cas,  ii,  154. 
Uagmficaiioe  of  its  rebuilt  chutth, 
1J9.  340.344,  iil,  J7J.  Occaaon 
and  upshot  of  AthanaEius'a  appear- 
ance before  its  synod,  ii,  578,  379. 

Ulphilas,  Bishop  of  the  Goths,  do- 
Bcentof,  iii,  55.  His  traiiiiliition  of 
the  Scriptures,  and  alleged  reason 
'^'      mittiag  tJio  liook  of  Kings,  ^5, 


56. 


i.  55  " 


1  of  his 

■,      Mod 


DoctriDBl  result 
of  his  visit  to  tbe  Constantinapolitao 
coort,  56,  iJ.  His  Bible  the  Bible 
of  all  the  Gothic  races,  58  note. 

Unitt  of  the  Godhead,  see  Deiiy. 
God.  Trinitarian  controva-sy, 

UBEACina,  Roman  general,  killed  by 
the  (j'ircamatlllDns,  ii,  jo8. 

DltSACtlia,  Bishop  of  Singidnnnm,  and 
rValens,  Bishop  of  Mursa,  espODsal 
1  by,   ii,  418. 


Head 


Ariana  at  Milan,  4 
IIbsicimis,  sanguinary  episcopal  con 

bnt  between  Damasus  and,  iii,  16 

374- 
CTnCA,  preternatural  eclipse  of  thesu 


itlse, '  De  Aristobulo 

.'alebS,  Bishop  of  Mursa,  revival  of 
his  influenre  over  Conatantins,  411. 
See  Prsocius,  Ei^iop. 

ValeNS,  emperor  of  the  east,  con- 
detnnation  of  the  Manicheans  under, 
ii,  i^i  ruHe.  Bflfiued  to  serve  in 
Joilan'a  am;,  lii,  9  note.  Bis  so- 
I :  diSfience  between  bim  and 


Faganistn,  msgic,  and  divinatiaa. 
33,34.  Mngiral  ceremonies  havil^ 
relation  to  himself,  40,  41.  Num- 
ber and  eminence  of  the  victims  to 
his  fears  and  vengeance,  41,  41. 
Ascendancy  of  Arianism  under  him, 

Crime  laid  to  his  ciiai^,  45.  His 
interview  with  Basil  and  its  eBixt 
npon  him,  45-47-  His  approaching 
fate,  47.  Compels  the  monks  to 
become  snlJiera,  47  sole,  Hia  de- 
fensors, 5 1.  Power  given  by  him 
to  ecclesiastical  courts,  384  noCe. 
Seeii,4Ji.  iii,  55.59- 
Valentinian,  emperor  of  the  west, 
condemnation  <if  the  Maoicbeans  uu- 

Julian's  army,  iii,  9  nole,  32.  View 
taken  of  his  toleration  by  Pagans 
and  Christiaas,  )2.  His  revocation 
of  Pagan  endowments,  33.  His 
cruelties  in  the  etippressioa  i^m;^ 
his  two  tears,  33,  34.  Brutalities 
of  his  representative  at  Rome,  34. 
]6.  Occa^on  of  his  putting  Aman 
tiuB  and  LoUianua  to  d«th,  37 
Escheats  the  revenue  of  Pagnn 
tonples,  6;.  His  decree  against 
condemoationa  to  the  arena,  34;. 
See  ii,  451.  iii,  41,  83. 
VALENTmiAia  11,  joint  emperor  of 
the  wmt,  iii,  5  7,  Pagan  asso 
ciations  from  whidi  his  mind  wav 
free,  Su.  Sola  emperor  of  the  west. 
°'  Rival  appeals  of  the  Pagan  and 
(tiaa  champions  to  him,  8}-B8. 
Dal«  of  his  murder,  89-  Promul- 
gation of  faith  of  himself  aui  co- 
omperorsi  100.  Power  asserted  un- 
der, and  prolectioQ  aSbrdM  to,  bim 
by  Ambrose,  153.  155.  Anecdotes 
apropoi  thereto,  158.  158  antes. 
His  throne  secured  by  Theodoaius, 
163.  His  death,  169.  References 
to  his  laws,  374,  176.   189,  19], 

YAlEKCBaumit,  UU  Gna 
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of  VileiiUiiiii,  fi,  69-7J.  Work 
•milAining  a  derelt^wneot  of  it,  69 
nota.  74  note.  Coii£equFnces  of  an 
imperul  order  for  restontioD  of  a 
ilsbojrgd  church   of  tha   teri,  ill, 

VALEjmscs,  the  Gnostic  hkroplisnt, 
ii,  JB.  64,  His  repeated  eicommu- 
uicattnos  rmm  th«  Cliristiui  chai'cli 
■nd  retiraneut  to  C^iros,  6B.  Es- 
,  KDtial  principle  of  his  lysteiD.  6g. 
I'siinu  wntton  by  him,  74.  notf; 
iS,  40].  Hii  reception  at  Rome,  ii, 
84.     :mc  Vokniiiiiamam. 

VaLGBU,  wife  of  Gmlerim,  aoBpected 
nf  Chiisliaiiitir,  ii,  105.  Fonvd  10 
sacrifice  to  Pagan  fpii,  110.  Haii- 
min'i  insult :  her  forced  KiiDderingi 
aod  nnjustiliiible  sentence,  ]J5. 

Valebiax,  emperor,  promisiDg  cotn- 

instigslor   to  ada   of   penecatioi], 
141.    Martyidom  of  C^irioii  BDiler 
his  rule,  194-198.     His  oijrtiritT 
and  (allied)  feBrfuI  aid,  199, 
ViLOiU^  of    Odin    interdicted    u 

ViSDiw,  effect  on  Africa  of  their  in- 
vasons,  ii,  t;9.  Form  of  Chris- 
tianiCj  embnoed  hy  them,  iii,  5  7. 

ViETOBED,  or  Pntriareh  of  Armenia, 
oinal  Gite  and  glorjof  the,  ii,  155. 

Vagos,  ii,  4(1. 

Vatican  suburb  in  Rome,  its  tiiaal 
occupants  from  carlieat  times,  il, 
194. 

Veda,  right  asBOoatad  bj  tho  Brah- 
BUB3  wilh  the,  ii,  j{  note. 

Vesice  ofthe  old  world,  the,!,  44T. 

ruing  of  a  temple  of,  ii,  nS. 

Vesus  Aphrodite,  He  Aphrodite, 
Venus  (Cypris),  ii,  336  nolt, 
Venus  Urania,  ii,  175.  Venus 
Vertecordia,  her  attributes,  i,  19, 

VeKONA.  battle  of,  important  issne 
decided  br  tlie.  ii' 181.  iSj. 


Vebds,  empsor.  reply  of  E 

to  the  Pigan  emi&sarj  o^  ii,  74. 
Asssciated  in  eni|rire  with  Marciu 
Aurelius,  i}I.  Terrible  aceonip^ 
niment  to  his  vicloty,  ijj. 

Vespasian,  emperor,  a  patron  of 
Hstroli^ra^  i,  4j.  Idojtified  by 
Josephos  with  the  Ueniab,  57 
note.   8l._     Objftts    aimed   at   by 


other 


a  the 


^  EST  All  virgins  of  Rome,  ii,  399, 
Reservation  of  thor  privilwea  acder 
Valrntinian,  iii,  33.  FaUhig  into 
discepute,  84.     Ambroee'i 


Their 

pretdion  urged  by  Prudentiut,   94. 

Place   assigned  to   them  at  public 

epeciacled.  335.     ChiiitiBn  viipm, 

see  Virgiaits. 
VETTitTS  Epagathus,  bnve  defence  of 

the  Christians  of  Vienna  by,  ii,  145. 
Victor y,    statue    of,    doomed,     and 

dn^ed  from  ita  pedestal,  iii,  S]. 

itefftored  by  Engeniun,    89.      Pm- 

clanix,  93. 

ViEii2*B,  narrative  of  niartyrdoms  at^ 
ii,  144-148.  Imputation  shnuik 
from  by  it;  charvh,  i6i  nofi. 

ViGitiiimns,  premctocBies  of  the 
Protestinticm  of,  iii,  ij}.  Abued 
by  Jerome,  135,  jj6. 

ViLLEUAm,  M,  on  the  appeid  of 
Cbrysostom's  mother,  iii,  1 10  nole, 

Virqil's  theory  of  the  universe,  i, 
41.  Campleilon  of  his  philoiopby, 
ibid  note.  His  possible  obligntions 
10  AleiaudriaD  veraifien  o{  Ae 
Hebrew  Sciiptures,  ii,  119  nati. 

ViaGTN  ttary,  paintings  and  wonhip 
cf  the,  see  Mofy  the  tuytH. 

ViRois.  orientai  trndiUsos  of  sapnr- 
natnral  birth  irwD  a,  i,  94  note. 

ViBsmiiT,  eloqoence  of  the  Fathoi 


(in  the  subject  of,  ii,  197,  198. 
Chief  writers  thereon,  ilid  nates, 
VowB  to  vii^inity  compjiivij  with 
the  number  of  births  in  certain  re- 
gions, J14  note.  See  VettiU  Vi.- 
gina. 

Visigoths,  Frank  preteit  for  a  wiu- 
with  the,  ii,  }Ji  note.  See  iii,  57 
note.     See  alio  Qotlia. 

ViTBLUUS,  triampbant  reception  bf 
the  Jews  of,  i,  j66  note.  Objeot 
of  bh  wai'Uke  preparations,  uod 
causa  of  their  suspension,  17]. 

ViTiuBGA  on  the  fiuicUone  of  the 
chief  of  the  sjm^ogue,  ii,  iG  note. 

VivtA  Perpelna.     See  Pcrpetaa. 

Voices  iiom  heoren :  to  HjrcaiiDs.  i, 
B8  -Mte.  At  the  bBptism  of  Jesus, 
141.      Eiplanatorr  remnrlis,   144 

Vos3  on  the  RStmnomy,  &c,  of  the 
fethei-e,  iii,  4.17  nale. 

Vossina,  absurdity  pointed  ont  by,  i, 
107  note.  Citations  from  his  '  His- 
toiia  Pelagians,'  iii,  173  no<a.  '77 

VcTLOATB  Bible  the  depositary  of  the 
Latin  toDgne,  iii,  ji.     Character  of    . 


saTags  life  controvertai  br.  i,  q 
note.  Passages  in  Milman'a  '  Banip- 
ton  Lectorea '  quoted  by  him,  418 

Wheler's  travels,  notices  of  Grecian 

hilectnre  in,  ill,  78  note. 
WHEWELL'a  '  Inductive  Sdencn,'  iii, 

^IT  note. 
Whitbt  on   renus«on  of  sins,  i,  gB 

■w's  mite,  the,  i.  391. 
Widow'b  son,<  miracle  of  the  raising 

Jie,  i,  1 13. 
Wills,  persona  prohibited  fi-om  mak- 

itical  keeping,  391. 

WiLSOS,  ProfBEBor  H.  H,  ii,  JJ  note. 
His  '  Hindu  Theatre,'  57  note. 

WiNDtscHMAs'a  '  Philosophie  in  fort- 
gang  der  Weltgeschiohte,*  merit  of, 
ii,  31,  33,  nalet. 
Wisdom  "    of    the    GnostiCB,    sec 


WAUriin  on  the  sUvery  of  antiquity. 


WiEBUETON'B  theory  of  the  myale- 
ries,  i,  3 1  note,  ii,  105  noie. 

WeiSSB's  work  on  (he  Evsnjelii 
writings,  its  character  And  ol^ect, 
11;,  irG.  Resemblance  of  )us  s] 
tem  to  Phiio's,  117.  DL-itinctJ. 
drawn,  but  not  alwap  obseiTed  by 

Western  erapre,  effect  on  Christ 

Wetttein,  i,  7 1  note.    On  the  deil- 

TBtion  of  Nicolas,  ii,  55  wrfe. 
WhAtelt,    Arrihbishop,     theory 


'ouAS  t^en  in  adultery,  conduct  d 

Jesus  with  r^anl  to  the,  i,  146, 147. 
Women.     See  Females. 
WOMBN-PLATBES,  under  the  Ifomans, 

their  number,  chaiact*r,  and  priri- 

leges,  iii,   340,    541.      PeoHlty  on 

apostate  actresses,  34], 
Word,  the,  or  Logos,  i,  71.  78.    In  the 

Gnostic  system,  ii,  70.     See  Logos. 
Wordsworth's  sonnet  to  the  Virgin 

Mary,  i,  96  note. 
World,  belief,  among  the  Jews,  of  th» 

approaching  end  of  the,  i,  41 B. 
WoiiSHii'  of  the  Virgm  and  the  nintiv 

see  Mary  the  Pirgin.  SalniM, 


Xenofhoh's  '  CjTOpBdis,'  i,  49 , 
Xesses,  ifeWrortion    of  Babylonian 

dvtties  and  priflstH  1>j.  i^  4  ^^te, 

ReviTal  of  the  old  religioo  in  his 

domiaiont,  ii,  149. 
YaTHaS,    Gathas,  and   Vendidada   of 

Zamtuahtia,  i,  6j  note. 
VoRH,  discospry  of  vestigB  of  Isiac 


,168. 
I,  father  of  John  the  Bap 
tist,  i.   B6.     His   unusual    ata^   in 
the    Holy  Place,  and  vision  there, 

87.  Dirine  pimnise  then  mada  to 
him,  and  alSiction  accompiuiying  it, 

88.  His  ntum  to  his  home,  89. 
its  locality. 

Birth  of  hia  son,  and  re- 

hi9  affliction,  97,  98. 

ZAEiNm,  or  ddei^of  the  Jews,ii,  17. 

ZaRATDSBTIU  Sidtama,   i,  67  mU. 

Principle  of  aril  in  her  theology,  69 

Zealots,  doctnnal  dcscen^ta  of 
Judas  the  Gaalonite,  i,  i)}.  Mean- 
ing of  leabt,  III. 

ZECHABiAH'ipropbecj  fulfilled,  1,181. 

Zend,  recnrda  of  the  Zoroaatrita  &ith 

Zendavesta,  inatitutea  of  the,  i,  65. 
Their  discovery  by  Dn  Perron,  ibid 
sote.  Inquiries  of  varioDS  aulhora 
r^arding  them,  and  remit  thereof, 
6S-67  notes.  Dogma  drawn  by 
Basilidea    therefrom,   fi,   64.      See 


shown  by  her  to  Paul  of  Si 

100, 101.    Restilt  of  the  More  oi 

ber  deaigni  on  Syria,  iQi. 
Zeu^ipfus.  Eta 

of,ii,336.»te. 
Zofi,  or  lifa.in  Ibe  Gnostic  -Tsttra,  ii,  70, 
ZoaoASTKH  and  Zon 


Symbol  emblemed  by  hi4  na 
iltid  note.  Originality  of  the 
Um,  64.  His  probable  intei-Mi 
nitb  Daniel,  aid.  Khode's  theory 
r^srdin^  hiro,  64  note.  Basis  in 
Zoroastrianism,  70.  Its  idea  of  ■ 
resurrection  and  of  a  Messiah,  73* 
7{.  Effect  of  its  revjra]  on  Chrlst- 
ianily,  ii,  jn.  347. 


6].  Its  liision  with  the  ratioua 
GnoBtio  and  heretical  syalons,  64, 
6j^  73.  78  note.  Ba.  J59.  364. 
16;.  Region  of  'tis  reWrated  ai 
premacy,  149.  Its  antiquity  and 
-    J.       Its 


2;i  note.  liLfiect  of  Ardetehir'i 
edict  in  its  (sTour,  jji.  Persecu- 
tions by  its  followers,  ij  3 . 

Zomtca,  nport  relative  to  Conslan- 
tine  preserved  by,  ii,  335.  The 
EtoiT-  not  his  inTGDtian,  316  note- 
On  an  oracle  concerning  Byiantiiiiii, 
3;}  note.  On  tlie  mutilation  ol 
Pagan  statues,  336  wis.  On  tha 
Ddphictrlpod,  337.  On  Uie  app»- 
rition  of  Minerra  to  Alaric,  IK,  78 
note.  His  ascripb'on  of  fenale  er- 
ceaea  to  Chri^jimity,  ^jg  aola. 
See  ii,  31.357;  iii,  41,  4Jt  Si,  9'. 
96,  343,  3)3,  nxtlel. 

ZijJiPT  on  Cyrenins,  Prwaaator  d 
Syria.),  100.  Ontheedectof Qirlv 
tianity  on  populaUou,  iii.  114  iinft. 
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